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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY cu, 


+ AED 
OF THE GARD: 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansing, August 31st, 1879. \ 


To Cuas. M. CroswELh, Governor of the State of Michigan: 
I haye the honor to submit herewith to your Excellency, as required by 
Statute, the accompanying Report for the year ending August 3ist, 1879, 


with Supplementary papers. 
Respectfully yours, 


ROBERT G. BAIRD, 
Secretary of Mich. State Board of Agriculture. 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31st, 1879. 


SECRETARY’S ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 

Mearpalance om handiSept. st, 1878-002 3. se a aot eee 
State ‘'reas’r on account of current expense appropriation. $4,023 40 
PNGCPESt: 25 es Soe ee ee 16,602 02 
To special appropriations for buildings and repairs. ._-.------ $750 00 
WOLAPY oo ec hee eee 500 00 
far in depacimentes.-- ---- = eee 1,000 00 
Harners sins cub ceeen se es 197 39 
PNSULAN CEN = 2855. tee a ee 600 00 
To receipts from College on account of farm department.__.......------ 
horticultural department... ----- 
mechanical department..._--.-- 
QDPIALY soos sae e eto seee eee es 
sales of swamp lands. ..-.-.....-- 
library (books sold) .-..-----==-- 
chemicals Gi. Ca. Kisses 3-28 = 
refunded to general account. --.- 
account of buildings. 
insurance. 
boarding hall (exclusive of stu- 
CALETA ESD AR Sy See EE eee 

To receipts from students on account of College dues— 
VTP ONAS YN pO 868 aa Fs ee eer eee Sie $150 00 
(CUCINA en ae Sin ee ee 765 55 
NNCKGENBAIR tee fk = SS Peay A Stes oR Aa es 1,142 83 
ROOM CI ER Sas OP ie so Lhe kote tk Bee oe oS aE he 577 50 
MWPACRIGNIELIOU S668 2.0222) PO 9 Sa ee ene 440 00 
MVECIVICO STON NA LIONS. 6 ile oh Peek eee 72 50 
Bie Co ee ae es we | 5 I ART eT ES Sh eee st ee 8.872 68 

IR. 

me each paid E/immevoar. treasurer... 2 4.552 ncaetacossicceeneussen= 
PEOENCUCGS SUE MMI oe os ob aaceeese beewekabb eee $1 66 


$45,082 61 


$16 95 


20,625 42 


3.047 39 
4881 64 
1,866 14 


12,021 11 


$45,080 95 


$45,082 61 


$45,0s2 61 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


To ‘palavice Sept: ash wore soccoeeet te. eee abe es eee vee 
cash of Secretary and State ‘'reasurer...-..............-.-- 


Or. 


By warrants paid..t 3c bse o-e cee eee coer ee ane eer ene = eee 
balance to mew. account Aug. lst, IS7Ol_=- - 2-22 S22. 2 ee 


$881 37 
45,082 61 


— —__—_ 


$45,963 98 


$45,249 72 
714 26 


$45,963 98 


The above is a correct summary of my account as treasurer of the College. 
E. LONGYEAR, Treasurer. 


SUMMARY OF WARRANT ACCOUNT. 


The warrants drawn during the fiscal year have been charged to the several funds 


as follows: 

Current expenses— 
Hxpense Of state; Board: -. -..<tc--ce fesse eee ees eee. 

President’s office— 
Stationery, postage, ete.-.--- ioe Weds 2 TS 
SHDULY SOLVIGES Stee Sacer ae aye as eee 


Secretary’s office — 
Stationery, postage, ete... +e see eae eee 
Printing Ste}. 20. eee Le 
Advertising 99s. 02. seat esol sls wkee see eee 


236 75 


Advances ot students: refunded 2.2002 te ee eee ee 
improvement and:care of crounds: iN sitet eee oe eee ee 
Hibrary—current expensers siete s Ut tesa w eee oe et eee 
Laborapory— current expense: -2=25s2cseo Nee e ees aes o oer coer 
SEI TIC 2 aaa eee enemy EA ke ae ee ee eee 
Mechanical department: << 55) eens se ee 
Current expense—incidentals <2 4). eee oc cae Sees eece 
Stave Hair C1878). = 2 Bee Tey Me ee ce ee eee ee 
Colers Hall... A 20 eee ioe Sah oo eee ooeecceone 
BAASTO LUI ae os Seah UN EET Bee a tall rs eth, Ate Ne ee 
LE) YC) 00h Pe a PO SRT Ge si OS) Ob 2 ge Se ee 
Armory 
Board ofemployes..<. 2. cck epee eee ee oe eee 
Society VOOM s. 2. MUR. Fen eee see eee Le ee 
Farm department (current expense)...-..-..-.-------.------- 
Horticultural department (current expense)._...:..----.------ 
Boarding (Hall Ae WS. abe eee ee see a eee ete eee eee er 


Special appropriations— 
Buildings and repairs: 2s soersseacs esses Seek css eee 
Wap rary soo oe ee we to Skid se Ee es Cate eee ee eee 
MMI BOETINS os eer eis eek See ae Bie bh ce ee ee 
Chemical departmentsseences. ese ot eee ee ee eee 
7 Marm department. 2c tees. 22 42 ee eee oe eee eee 
Horticultural.department--2----- 22 s2 e225 eee eee eee 
River Improvement. 22. . es -4 ec eet hee eer cee eee eee 
ImMsurance: 2 22-5.—5 widim bolle a yen eben ee eee eee 
Institutese®. 06222 0 sn eee eee ee See ee eee 
Engineering department.--.-..-----. soSe a Pee aa wal ae 


213 29 


13,402 82 


$1,031 01 
510 17 
91 53 
175 00 
693 46 
200 40 
72 66 
583 50 
211 84 
672 53 


$41,007 62 


4,242 10 


$45,249 72 


COLLEGE ACCOUNTS. 


DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


FARM DEPARTMENT 


In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
To cash disbursements on account of current expense— 
Cattle essa a2 eee eee oe i aerate serene ee oe $255 77 
ETO (76a. Sec so eee er Otc ae ea sama ane a ee 34 67 
SEG Dias ets pas eee eee ane eats ee Se hee ee ee 21 38 
WAP Ole ae eee eee eos eee ee inc ake ate = See 1,019 29 
LEAD AD Oo) a ee Gul Se ct hess 2 ag PEN a aR A er 12 08 
COT GPP ROAR 2A CIE CNS GE SSeS SR MI Sa SY SPR ONS Re Rab Pea 2 Oe 44 45 
din PlEMeMtS sae aes Aa sea eee tease esse ele sees 117 02 
Reparrsiof im plementss-2 25s eases eee ea Nee eee 101 71 
A NYOYO Rh Cs Fei a i Se ee CMe aM Rel poh eS RR Sues aa et hs. A 85 47 
DCCUSSm carr as octer elo ce Sak a Se Ae ame re pmceen Ae cas Se 39 57 
MOG ETIIZ OTS ene te ee eS Sere me a ae eat hoe eae be 8 75 
ADT TND EROUIS Ge oe ore er Ae Sr eae as Tat esa Bly Wetec da ae 713 86 
BOTAN OSs sere es te eee oe ee ete ok aarti ft 192 02 
1 DGPS 0 Ce ae cee AS ee eg ag te BN Pa als Pai SS Pea Rit 16 20 
EOE 1 0 ee a aa ca ala ere GA es ed tee oi LE Ae Bd ee 12 75 
TollkanduniscellancOusssssc- 022 toc e ee eee oat einen see 45 86 
Ota sect a esa eee sie Dae tioe eae eee $2,720 85 
Specialappropriatione ceca sects ae eee eee 693 46 
Students labor sas osec4s soot ea eee eee ee ee eee 2,480 00 
CR. 
By cash receipts on account of— 
Wat ileic. ees i. oe Se ve nee ieee Sk Aart emery vere. & Re ee 
OD Shas ste get eefercee os Ske ee ween obec uistes Sees eae en oer oe 
SHE GD tia cepa ers oars aa ache si acre ee rae seen a ee ee 
GET rcs ore eet et SH te oe ge oe Bn pees one 
US aN Le Se ore een cc Oe SI ce OR OS ges pe 
PTO GUCC TS td a8 oe Sy ee On ee ee ee 
DOTS ee so Fy rice ee Ps SL RS a Osea ree hor 
IMG PEI ZET SS he aN oat RT ge to aoe Oe oat me SU ere 
ere mien tse. = 26. ses chp ph ni ee bes Te Sa Re Re Ae hee 
WWIGO Crs Sark a yee x tot sn 9 9 on Es eh EF ARNE ee 
IBY TTTE VOUS spe ee ee as a eo al eee ne lec 
Sere ace Ge imveniOry. seit Soh ke oe os eae ae eee Wee eee 
1 BF Ieee Mieseceaene tea ae SPOOR eA RET Eni Ee APOE Nie UR rhc <r AP LP Misagn sg | et 
$5,894 31 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
In Account with Agricultural College. 
Dr. 
To cash disbursements on account of current expense— 
 GreenHousene Solr Grit iii cit ca Od OL cu ic ls $407 16 
TGR O tee (st Be es ee eee se eh ee eli ee 218 00 
CONF (yc Stes ce ek a i as Af ania ed al Ra MELE tO is 2 37 66 
YSIS. 5 A he camo a ae mike AM et Aa EEE A 2 ICE OC A | St 414 37 
VGreneple pirden. 20.18 Co. oko. oo ae she ba Seeks ee 52 23 
(GUO TIGR es ee ae eg tn a a ee eee ee See 90 12 
OVCHA Ge an oe en ooo eed Da OS ee a 5b 44 
Miscellaneousi3 2: 220s) sn so fee e ooo ce ee eee 160 81 


£1,549 60 
256 43 


$5,894 31 
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PMN DIGWOOUS ne. e <5 cece gan ae n ns Not midi Sia nel ete eee a $138 47 
BOGUS atone es ene eens ae om ates = aoe one Cee 40 
ATONE o> heen a ce tae ee ee Pe ee Re ee 14 27 
PGTTLLZOLS sang ste See eS ee suite en te eee Seaaeese amine 40 18 
MOO ooo gs ol i mes Re OS Lies CR Oe eee 24 39 
FGNCINE , . 3 indo oon ce ate pene ee boat oe Sento 3 20 
A YNONELUN =o Gc ee re bene e a a ee eh weno ee. erm me ee 6 73 

SENS LOU eto te cn ee ee ee reine mena Corer Lee $1,663 43 
Bheslal appropriations, ....... ~~ .2--c8 Seek. thc. 200 40 
PICUCUEIUS se DOTS 352 nc. ees ee a do 1,853 52 
WeCresse at LVENtOTY <0 -- kee Spee nee ee ances orecen tee 139 80 

Cr. 
By cash receipts on account of— 

Greenhouse = =. 2 - eect See Se eee a eee ee ee ee 
WePOGRDIE WT RTUCN » oes nt toa Sane eee ae ae eee eee 
Orchard te 32 ko. : see ass ts csesc teks ness eee Soe eee seen ee 
DON 2c ee ee set kee 2 eto ee ee ee eee 
nines oe Sensi wh finan tn AE tt A Oe CS oe 
Grounds)3* 225... = RAN ek ie nah Pa herein Se ne A ee Reet ae RN Se 
BHO cere 2 =. we ee ke ee ee ee ee 
Menvuiizerse sek: 6 At eee es ae, eee Ree teh eRe ee eae eee 
Wine yale ecu Ae Pe shee iiss es bee as Sst ae oh sae aoe eae 
ee ees eu SOA. Sa edad Dente eae 9 9 Seen ys eee ty ee 
EAN ANCE See see ec eke oe wats Nae sae ne ans od Sele ep eee eee 


$2357 15 


LIBRARY, 


In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
To cash disbursements— 
GMeAccount Of culrenihexpensels: 2f ssas2 HF 2 eee ee sre ee ee = $139 79 
BpPecial appropriations ase eee ae 510 17 
Students Wabor- seks eee eee eee eae eer 70 76 
Cr. 


By cach receipts— 
BAlGtOL DOOKS ts secenis oo asa oo ceee ee see Sas cena we eae rine ho dees 


$720 72 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
To cash disbursements on account of special appropriations... $175 00 
Casit—-Cullen bie SMCUSC | Jaen e amass ee ee ee ee ee eee 804 49 
GENIC AYE A OY ia i lee AS ei a I ee ee 222 26 
Cr. 
PEVECIRIMOL Ev. CO IKCUZICS. JA yas er sis Seto ONS HSS a Ie Ot eh eee eee ar 
students 


$1,201 75 


$332 07 
291 39 
73 13 
644 65 
451 9S 
1 00 

4 06 

18 00 

1 00 

48 86 
1,491 01 


———_—. 


$3,857 15 


$116 28 
G04 44 


$720 72 


$37 53 


765 5d 
398 67 


$1,201 75 
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MUSEUM 


In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
To cash disbursements on account of special appropriation. __- $91 53 
students’ laboruy2) 722" 6 44 
' Cr. 
myancresse Of inventory (by purchase)... -.....2-s2eedses 94) 222.22. $90 00 
MICUCARCIDOSDAUIMACOs 2 «au eee ao ha ua sae te ee bea ee meee 7 97 
$97 97 397 97 
APIARY 


In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
PPORCAS ACIS UUMSCMON US. 62 see eee ees Sees bd aaa see $39 31 
REGRIELE CLS ate ONS aya oe fas A et ye SS oer ths SE 31 28 
GLCrease OL VENbOLY <.cteraasnistacrares Sauer PF ae 21 75 
Life ee 2e a § 2 7a aa Ser ne ee eee ce 6 Sener ee 67 71 
Cr. 
DGS JOM See ral bp IRE a tug ch ae ta deh eh ch Atte a $150 05 


$150 05 = $150 05 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


In Account with Agricultural College. 


Dr. 
NCARNECLSOUTSEINGM TSG occ 8 Seca ic a ne ee ee owe Lee ee $940 16 
BENCENUS ti OOL. oo se eee eee See ee Ae eae 130 60 
Mecrease OL INVeNGONY =... e222 002 o8 scn~ St Be aoe mee 59 31 
CR. 
By cash. ___- Ee le ph 39 Ses AZ ek) ae eh CS ee ee eT $728 46 
[ELEY COV Sa a ne a ER Ea oe Ven men eee at Oe a pee eee 2 rn 401 Gl 
$1,130 O07 = $1.130 07 
BOARD. 


The summary warrant account shows the disbursements on account of board, 
and the Secretary’s account shows the amount of cash received from students 
on account of board till August 31st. Students are boarded at cost. The 
cash received from them on account of board is simply the balance which they 
are indebted to board after being credited with the amount of their labor. 
Board, including fuel, cost during the autumn term of 1878, $2.40; spring 
term of 1879, #2.65; summer term of 1879, $2.10. Au average for the year 
of two dollars thirty-eight aud one-third cents per week. 
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STUDENTS’ LABOR. 


The several departments have been charged, and the students have been 


credited, during the year with labor as follows: 


DEPARTMENT. Hours. Amount. 
Rares Meempertines 264. oo oo oes nal cde ee coin nt mae ace 31,04414| $2,480 00 
POMAemTOre) SD SRATNONS ... > - <2 ee cca nen tee mcescm ce ncaene 16,99414| 1,353 52 
wenhnanicalenpariMent... oicst cscs eo ese e ee eee te eee eee 1,63214 130 60 
POLS DUICOs 562. ot. wsch ab as toot RRA eae need 104 8 32 
RERPELet ys OUCG. 2) 22. ori eS cer reer oe ae eee 41614 33 30 
PIBTELY, 2 ooo os oo ohio a 3 EVEL SSN JOD _ ae ee 88416 70 76 
AES Sees a pe ope cree mena ray, ke ae See ee ees PIT A Le SP eT 11014 8 82 
Beene Set ene Sie oecot See CY eles Oak ee a mi erates une 888 71 04 
OO ee a Sees Senn epee mem ae et RT 64614 51 72 
AOU o2 ee Pe ee Pee ih eek eee eee eee 139 11 12 
EUREeAUe RY? ta eee eee a eee ae 1,380 110 50 
2g pS RES RP nt SURES ES OTe RAE i ee age drs AAs TA 391 31 28 
ENE NA ge os eo eeh out ee eee eee SE) A Leen ree 21814 16 48 
Assisting Professor of English Literature...................-.. 96 7 68 
RepeeER tA cores ee a eee h rer a eee ote ee ele ee 55 4 40 
pmeaeuretrentys 285 200 AR A Aa oe ee 801 6 44 
TDS ET RG ECE 207s PS ee Sea eae er Ue TO 236 18 88 
motion rate 1ibrary Pass, 52.5. as 8 Se le re een eee 49634 39 74 
AC) 11 Ee Baerga Se bre 5 ae eo Lista a eae Soba Ry 55,81334| $4,454 60 
SUMMARY OF INVENTORY. 
Buildings— 
Gelae ea Sal 95 S28 St a ie eek ee $15,000 00 
Chemical Wa peratory. a: eee eee ee ee eee 12,000 00 
VVGpliae Ss Fall 2. Soo fe st a ei Se ae eee 45,000 00 
Ruts Wied or co es Cee ee ee eee eee 25,000 00 
Warm MOUSE ..o22-2 See secede ee eee eee ce ee eee 3,500 00 
Dawe brick cottages @ 93,000... 2. ssc se vi ke taee ee 6,000 00 
Onedbrick ;cottaresto 22 see ee ere er: eee 4,000 00 
aie rick COpLEPe: la eA ee eee eee ee 3,400 00 
lerdsmans HOUSe. = 2-8. ke oe en ee ee ee ee 600 00 
Six barns at professors’ houses @ $300........-.._.._.-- 1,800 00 
Hors barn and shed: 252.2 2-0" fee 2 ee ee oe eee 1,100 00 
Cathe barn and shea. > 2) Se eee ee . 3,200 00 
Sheep barks 6.68 26 ees ea es 2 oo eee 2,500 00 
Horse Darn s: f2- 532 Soc oie ee a te 3,000 00 
IPS POLY <n oS aa bee eee ee eee tenet nen ee 2,000 00 
Brick AWwOrk-shOp see Meet eee eens. seer e 5 eee ae 600 00 
Cornihgusercu sist Bee peal Sr Lit heh Si So aera pe 500 00 
Blacksmithsbop, tool house, feeding house__...._..--.--- 400 00 
Three houses (President’s and two frame houses)......-. 20,728 00 
GTECHHOUSE IF. Nooo oe ole oe ee ee 8,000 00 
Beeshouse: = .¢8scu. ec se. AALS. Bt 280 00 
——_———. $158,608 00 
Parpive are extinguishers. 222 oc. 02h. eos eee eee eee ow ae eee 500 
amyeniory of farmi—676 acres @ $10... 22 525 eee es bee 47,320 00 
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Farm department— 


Ore esi eek coh Pte hae ee BTN ee neg oy a fag $945 00 

CEA Ve Sash hie R Sey ee Rd ie pe niles 45 pe a ee Se aii 2 Bae 6,635 00 

Sheep; $852> hows; $760.25 sss See ee ee Sl Net 1,621 00 

CrGUSs PrOduee, CtCs 555 eee ae a ee ee) 2,813 32 

Furniture and utensils at farm house._.._...........---- 631 80 

Implements, office forniture, ete. 2... 2-53-2245 so-w: - 4,058 68 

Wid-miliy end watereuppry -.--..- 22427 22 +2. ee 450 00 

———_ $17,154 80 

Horticultural Department— 

Piavie cue, ete,,Ab Sree HOUSE 6.522. 22-2 ease os coe eee $3,679 60 

‘Peant imiplements, HrOounce, OFC... ot et owe 2,296 55 

——__—. 5,976 15 

Chemical Department— 

ABP IAGS, Chemicals, C67 2ss 25s. bose SE EE ge 6,189 39 
Library— 

Books pamphlets; toarnicure. so! sy: BO 952 bay 5M ee 2 eee 11,045 12 
General museum— 

SPCCLNONS CASES, CLGs ese eee tle et Se ee nen 5,741 97 
Apiary— 

Bees tools None, .etes) 42,54. 8. tee eee eee Skee dA ed 2 eee 312 50 
Department of mathematics and engineering— 

Models, surveying apparatus, telescope, etc...........----....----- 3,238 15 
Mechanical Department— 

‘Rools: bumbel ete 4422 532 2e55k eel eh te eoieie ste eh 103 98 
Boarding Hall— 

PURMICULE, DCOVISIONS TUG) CLO.2- 5 sco Stk ne a ae tee 3,590 48 
College Hall— 

Furniture in chapel and recitation rooms_...............--------- 700 00 
President’s office— 

MULUILUEC, BCALIONGLY, C60...22 2 a ©. ase oo east eit te ee 152 95 
Seerctary’s office— ; 

ware, furniture); stationery, ecte.cu 525210) 420 2. eS 615 50 
Botanical Museum and class room— 

Specimens, microscopes, furniture, etc...........-......-----.----- 4,851 60 


$266,100 59 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE. 


Theophilus C. Abbot, LI. D., President, Professor of Mental Philosophy 
and Logic, $3,000. 

Robert C. Kedzie, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Curator of 
the Laboratory, $1,800. 

Geo. T. Fairchild, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Librarian, 
$1,800. 

Albert J. Cook, M. 8., Professor of Logic and Entomology and Curator of 
General Museum, $1,800. 

William J. Beal, Professor of Botany and Horticulture and Curator of 
Botanical Museum, $1,800. 

Robert G. Baird, Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, $1,250. 

Rollo C. Carpenter, M. 8. C. E., Professor of Mathematics and Civil 
Engineering, $1,400. 
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Chas. L. Ingersoll, M. S., Professor of Practical Agriculture, $1,400. 
Robert F. Kedzie, M. S., Assistant in Chemistry, $800. 

James Cassidy, Gardener, $743. 

Emery C. Fox, Steward, $600. 

Geo. W. White, First Foreman of Farm Department, $600. 

Ransom H. McDowell, B. 8., Second Foreman of Farm Department, $400. 
Frank A. Gulley, Foreman Horticultural Department, $543. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 


An act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, donated to each State public 
lands to the amount of 30,000 acres for each of its Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, according to the census of 1860, for the ‘endowment, sup- 
port, and maintenance of at least one College, where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts.”’ 

The Legislature accepted this grant and bestowed it upon the Agricultural 
College. By its provisions the College has received 235,673.37 acres of land. 
These lands have been placed in market, and 86,121.46 acres have been sold, 
giving a fund of $275,104.28, the interest of which at seven per cent is applied 
to the support of the College. ‘The sale is under the direction of the Agri- 
cultural Land Grant Board, consisting of the Governor, Auditor General, 
Secretary of State, State Treasurer, Attorney General, and Commissioner of 
the State Land Office. Any information in regard to these lands may be 
obtained by applying to the Commissioner of the State Land Office. - 

The following tables, for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the State 
Land Commissioner, give a detailed account of the sales of Agricultural Col- 
lege lands for the year ending September 30, 1879; also the number of acres 
yet unsold and the counties in which they are located. 


TABLE No.1, Showing, by Counties, the Amount of Lands Sold (original sales) during 
the Year ending September 30, 1879. 


COUNTIES. Acres, Price. Amount, ae ae 
PAICON QE oe the yi ts 80.00 $5 00 $400 00 $400 (00.1... eee 
AEA YD Ess a ie da 960.00 3 00 2,880 00 800 00 $2,080 00 
IBENZIGSees se. fee 120.00 3 00 360 00 150 00 210 00 
Cheboygan = esi 5022 560.00 3 00 1.680 00 540 00 1,140 00 
Grand ‘l'raverse_._-- wes 120.00 3 00 360 00 90 00 270 00 
Kalkasicar pic gia ea cet 1,798.96 3 00 5,396 88 1,449 22 3,947 66 
Manistee. 222% See pe 520.00 3 00 1,560 00 390 00 1,170 00 
MichAUkeG 2. 22625. 2. His 600.00 3 00 1,800 00 450 00 1,350 00 
OEE OG Ee ene aera 40.00 3 00 120 00 120 00; | secceeeeeeee 
WIIREPOLELS toc ieee sce 823.16 3.00 2,469 48 617 52 1,851 96 
Wexford=-25=:. preteen ae 1,160.00 3 00 3,480 00 920 00 2,560 00 


MOtal ie te: 26.1162) 1 PO Wedel te toe $20,506 36 | $5,926 74 | $14,579 62 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS. 


TABLE No. 2, Showing, by Counties, the Amount of Forfeited Lands Sold during the Year 
ending September 30, 1879. 


COUNTIES. Acres. Prine: Mount ce ae re 
Gheboyean.-...-.2.026 800.00 | $3.00 | $2,400 00 $600 00 | $1,800 00 
Grand ‘Traverse.__._---- 40.00 3 00 120 00 30 00 90 00 

ee States, | oe eee, 40.00 4 50 180 00 45 00 135 00 
Wbeclanaweaesn ase sce 40.00 4 00 160 00 40 00 120 00 
IMMMISHOOCL, == a0 chee eee 80.00 3 00 240 00 60 00 180 00 
Missaukee. 3 22-5 ees 160.00 3 00 480 00 120 00 360 00 
iPpnesque: Isle. t2s220s.5.2 78.06 3 00 234 18 60 00 174 18 
\WAG5'8 CON C0 eee eee ee ae 80.00 3 00 240 00 60 00 180 00 

Mo talent Uk BTS BIS) co 1) ee ee $4,054 18 $1,015 00 $3,039 18 


TABLE Showing Amount of Unsold Agricultural College Land September 30, 1879, 


COUNTIES. Acres. 
MECN St toe = Ot SWEDEN TS, ARG Ee SL URN NN Sea ae en ee ras 26,390.43 
PANDO D Aas os sree seas Sate EES Aan A es Ae oot Pg rae «bt ae A eee pee 520.00 
PANEL ET UNYS) 2 Seed, ort UN ey sd a Rae SS a SER SER Si ns et BM ope wine a Ye 8,752.38 
LEV TEAS Pe EE ER ER TPS HONS MRRINE SS eR ERE EN etl bw toys ee Coe hae 5.960.00 
CHAE VOUS 2 Pen ete sete yl ae patch Ratan, Lon eag ean een CL yer eee 3,684.98 
CONSUOY SAME SE OEk JS PS OA Ths AL CaN 4,620.18 
Grantylmrerse 2) ob dt Seo wel ete bale dy ao VC SiS. eetkion 880.00 
WORE os tit ee ik eS. Pe ak A See ut RL a a 27,115.88 
sisal Joc). bs) ene sae ees meee in pee bet ek By hes upeie SRI OD o a Re ATS. 3,517.78 
MaMISEECG Ye. ui LA Tk RMR Pee Ped Oda! RUSS ge a 8,680.00 
Missaukee.......---. Spor ae Sete She NEE Leese Peters, 2) Nei baby ney (eer LS 9 3,595.89 
OIG IRISEOTICY = «FE URL i ke tre tits Set etan ete Ve tes et Me cee en 9,922.95 
ORCC Ne Sean corns A sseciaels to ee ee heed ae. LS tare Bt a 17,145.27 
SOUS OYE 9B cist A Seperate 2 OC hed at I Oriel igh i HL ae 3 4,939.94 
Bresquevisle:c o 28 5ajuc Fee ees 455 Pte etic Pe ets 1,080.00 
Wiemforden i.e t)s sos gates SASS as se es Fed Ra eS bee 28,720.00 


bi RP et etl alae beens LI I ac 9 dare hae Ae tll oT bald Bl De OE a 155,525.68 


DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The report of the faculty as a body, and of the heads of the departments, 
so fully describe what has been done during the College Year, that but little 
remains to be given in my report. The President’s report for last year con- 
tained a very full account of the various departments of the College, and it 
is unnecessary to repeat the account here. 

I haye given, as usual, instruction in Psychology, in the Constitution of the 
United States, and in Logic. 

The clergymen of Lansing, have usually, as heretofore, been employed to 
take charge of the religious services in the College chapel on Sunday after- 
noons; although Secretary Baird has preached twice, and I have occupied the 
desk seven times. No officer has ever been paid for Sabbath services. 

Dr. Henry Reynolds, the Red Ribbon temperance lecturer, occupied one 
Sunday afternoon, and the Hon. D. W. Sharts, of Shiawassee county, and 
President White, of Purdue University, have given addresses before the Col- 
lege Christian Union, that is, virtually before the whole College. 

We have also been fayored with addresses, either at the general gatherings 
on Wednesday afternoon or at morning prayers by the Rey. L. L. Langstroth, 
of Oxford, Ohio, noted for his observations on Bees, by Professor Olney of 
the University, the Hon. Charles E. Mickley, of Adrian, the Hon. J. J. 
Woodman, Master of the State Grange, Hon. C. G. Luce, of Coldwater, W. 
S. George, Esq., of the Lansing Republican, and Alvah Bradish, the Detroit 
Artist. 


LEGISLATION. 


In his message to the Legislature, Governor Croswell said : 


“The Agricultural College grows in favor. It has become more thoroughly 
identified with the farming interests of the State, and stands on a better footing 
than ever before. The whole number of students in attendance during the last year 
was 239, and the graduates, 33. The managers ask an appropriation for current ex- 
penses of $6,271.80 for each of the two years 1879 and 1880, and a special appropria- 
. tlon of $15,968.32 for each of the said two years for buildings, improvements and 
extraordinary expenses; a full statement of which will be found in their report. 
They further solicit an appropriation of $13,600.00 for the construction of a new 
Hall, with a view to the admission of females and the co-education of the sexes at 
the College, the reasons for which will be found duly assigned.” 


A statement of estimates, far exceeding in its detail of items those of any 
other institution was placed before the Legislature, and by their order printed 
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in the journal of March 26, 1879. From these estimates the Legislature struck 
off that for the enlargement of the chemical laboratory, very much crippling 
the growth of that department of the College, and making necessary the 
rejection of several applicants for admission to the College. ‘They also struck 
off $1,000 for the estimate for building a house with furnace. and a barn for 
the professor of agriculture, leaving $3,000,—$1,500 from the estimates for 
farm improvements,—$900 from the estimates for various departments, and 
$1,000 a year from the salaries of professors, compelling the Board to reduce 
salaries from $2,000 to $1,800 a year. 

The bill as passed, and approved May 27, 1879, appropriates for 1879 and 
1880. 

For a professor’s dwelling-house, with furnace and barn, and for other ex- 
penses connected therewith, $3,000; for a botanical laboratory, $6,000, both 
in 1879; for current expenses of 1879, $4,971.80 and the same for 1880. For 
Farmer’s Institutes of both years, $600; for insurance, $600; for the library, 
$2,000; for the department of mathematics and civil engineering, $1,020; 
for the department of zodlogy and entomology, $800; for the chemical 
department, $1,000; for the horticultural department, $2,810; for the farm 
department, $4,016.64, and for buildings and repairs outside of the above 
named departments, $1,290. The total appropriation for 1879 amounts to 
$21,040.12; and for 1880, $12,040.12. 

The Botanical Laboratory, the new dwelling, the Gardener’s rooms in the 
green-house and the propagating pits, for which appropriations were made, are 
on their way to completion. 

The bill for the erection of a hall for ladies failed to pass. 


OFFICERS; 


The report of the Faculty of the College speaks of the resignation of 
Prof. Geo. IT. Fairchild, who takes presidency of the Kansas Agricultural 
College. The agricultural College over which Professor Fairchild, after 
fifteen years’ of service in this College, has been called to preside, is at Man- 
hattan. It has thirteen professors and instructors, and one hundred and sixty- 
nine young men and sixty-nine ladies, or students in a four years’ course of 
study. They have a mechanical department, a printing department, a tele- 
graph department and a woman’s industrial department. Only asmall amount 
of labor is required of students, and that is educational and not paid for. 
Labor is furnished students ox application and compensated at from 5 cts. to 
10 cts. an hour. The institution being in the village, there are no dormito- 
ries. The professor of agriculture appointed in 1874 is a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and so for several years was the professor of 
chemistry until his acceptance of a chair in Oberlin College. One may see from 
this sketch of Kansas Agricultural College, that Professor Fairchild has gone 
to a kindred institution, whose experience we may avail ourselves of from time 
to time. 

The Faculty report speaks also of the resignation of Professor Charles L. 
Ingersoll, and his acceptance of the professorship of Agriculture in Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Indiana. His report of experiments has been handed 
in, but the report of the general management of the farm will have to be com- 
piled by his successor after the completion of the posting of accounts, and 
may not appear in this volume. A report has been circulated that the pro- 
fessor of agriculture has received less salary than the other professors. This 
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is not the case and never has been. There being no dwelling-house at the 
time of the appointment, for Prof. Ingersoll, it was arranged that he should 
take charge of Farm House, until a dwelling could be had; and for his entire 
services to the College he received the living of himself and family in fur- 
nished rooms, and at first $500, and afterwards $400 less in cash than the oth- 
ers. His salary was always considered by the Board to be fully equivalent to 
that paid to any professor. 

Professor Ingersoll goes to an institution where the agricultural department 
is to be built up almost from the foundation. He is to huve, it is said, no 
responsibility for the general management of the farm, but only of the experi- 
mental portion of it,—about ten acres. A graduate of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, we shall be proud of his success in his new field of labor. 

Mr. Henry E. Owen, a graduate of the class of 1878, has been employed as 
an assistant in the horticultural department and has taught Ancient History 
to the freshmen class, in two sections, during the autumn term. Mr, Frank 
Benton a member of the Senior class, has had charge of the classes in French 
two hours a day throughout the year. 

The following is a list, perhaps incomplete, of the Wednesday afternoon lec- 
tures in the College chapel: 

By President Abbot—On Novel-reading, and the Utility to the Farmer of the 
study of Botany. 

By Dr. Kedzie—On the New Alchemy, or the Notion that Metals are Com- 
pounds. 

By Professor Fairchild—On Debt and Credit. 

By Professor Cook—On Snakes, and on Claude Bernard. 

By Professor Beal—On College Experiments, and on the Relation of Botany 
to Horticulture. 

By Professor Ingersoll—On Milk of different breeds of Cattle. A subject 
which he had been investigating jointly with Mr. Robert F. Kedzie, the assist- 
ant in Chemistry. 

By Professor Carpenter—On Stephenson, and on Railroad Transportation. 

Mr. W.S. George lectured on the Currency, and Mr. Alvah Bradish, on 
How to judge of Works of Art. 


STATE FAIR. 


The report of the Faculty gives quite at length the relations of the Col- 
lege to the State Agricultural Society. In September, 1878, an exhibition 
was made by the College. Dr. Kedzie, from the Chemical Department, exhib- 
ited soils from various parts of the State in glass jars with analyses. He 
afterwards gave an address at the Farmer’s Institutes in Dowagiac and Bay 
City, and in this address drew from the analyses encouraging lessons for our 
State. Dr. Kedzie also exhibited specimens of maize with analyses. The 
Horticultural Department exhibited specimens of potatoes and of grasses. The 
farm department showed a large number of varieties of wheat plants. The 
objects exhibited attracted much attention at the fair. 


DONATIONE. 


The College has been the recipient of many presents, a list of which appears 
in the report of the Secretary. The Michigan Central Railroad, the D., L. & 
N. R. R., the C. & N. E. R. R., and the C. & L. H. Railroads have all been 
very generous in reductions of fare made to students at times of the short va- 
cations—not this year only, but in several preceding years. 

T. C. ABBOT, President. 
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REPORT OF THE FACULTY. 


The Faculty of the Michigan State Agricultural College respectfully submit 
to the State Board of Agriculture their annual report for the year ending 
August 51, 1879: 

On September Ist, 1878, the Sophomores and Freshmen were entering upon 
the first term of their respective years, while the Seniors and Juniors were 
commencing the third or last term of their years. Commencement season for 
the graduating classes of 1878 and 1879 is in November, but succeeding classes 
will be graduated in August. 


COMMENCEMENT, 1875. 


The baccalaureate sermon was preached by the President of the College 
November 17th, in the College chapel. The Class Day Exercises took place 
in the evening of November 18, excellent music being furnished by the Hight 
O’Clock Club, an amateur club of the city of Lansing. An Oration was 
delivered by Mr. W. K. Prudden, a Poem by Mr. Eugene Davenport, a History 
by Mr. R. H. Guiley, a Prophecy by Mr. W. 8. Holdsworth, and an address 
by the class president, Mr. Eugene Gregory. ‘The exercises were said to be 
excellent. 

The exercises of the graduating class took place on the forenoon of Tuesday, 
November 19th. The music was furnished by the Franz Schubert Club of 
Jackson, an amateur club of very high excellence. Ten members were chosen 
by lot to represent the class. These spoke in alphabetical order, according to 
the following 


PROGRAMME: 

War March, a ; : : ; - 3 ° : . Mendelssohn. 
Overture—* William Tell, eae we 7 : Fee Ce * Rossini. 
Prayer. 

Longing, ° : - ; ‘ - : Lange. 

Rights s and Wrongs of Labor, BRT oa ak se ee sy Ma Henry F. Buskirk. 
Why We Seek a College Education, . - c Carlton V. Hinman. 
IfI Were King . a 5 . Adam, 


The Motive of the True Artist, z 4 : Sis ; Will s. Holdsworth. 
The Farmer asa Business Man, . F - é Emmor O, Ladd. 


Silver Star Waltzes. 


Put Yourself In His ne : : - - «+  «  « Robert T. McNaughton. 
Nature’s Gifts, : , , - : : . J. T. Monroe. 


Selections from Barber of Seville. 
Conditions of Our Civilization, . A : F : . Edward J. Rawson. 


Is Universal Suffrage a Failure? “ . ° ri ‘ Frank E. Robson. 
Trombone—Solo. . . > Mr F. Titus. 

A Tribute to Alma Mater, . - 7 : J Fremont E. Skeels. 

“Faint Heart ne’er Won Fair Lady.” $ : F : . Elisha D. A. True. 


Selections from Puritani. 
Conferring of Degrees. 
RID D,. ur, ERE Ea Se OMEN Soot ah. al deere ns At Full Speed 
Benediction. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon the thirty gentle- 
men whose names follow: George E. Breck, Paw Paw; Henry F. Buskirk, 
Bradley; Henry V. Clark, Ransom; Theodore P. Caulkins, Thornyille; 
Eugene Davenport, Woodland; Harry E. Emmons, Orion; Charles C, 
Georgeson, Denmark; Eugene Gregory, Allegan; Richard H. Gulley, Dear- 
born; Frank W. Hastings, St. Lonis; Carlton V. Hinman, Portland; Will 
S. Holdsworth, Traverse City; Emmor O. Ladd, Old Mission; James P. 
Lewis, Falls City; Robert T. McNaughton, Jackson; James E. Miller, 
Lansing; Jay R. Monroe, South Haven; Henry E. Owen, Adrian; Joel 8. 
Pardee, Berrien Springs; William K. Prudden, Indianapolis; Edward J. 
Rawson, Decatur; Albert A. Robinson, Detroit; Frank E. Robson, Lansing ; 
Ralph D. Sessions, Ionia; Charles F. Shilling, Sturgis; Fremont E. Skeels, 
Grand Rapids; Clement J. Strang, Charlotte; James Troop, Matherton; 
S. Satterlee Trowbridge, Birmingham; Elisha D. A. True, Armada. 

This is the largest class ever graduated by the College, and brings the num- 
ber of its alumni up to one hundred and eighty-six. 


STUDENTS. 


The students in attendance since the last annual report, are, as given in 
the 22d annual catalogue issued in the autumn of 1878, as follows: 


faenident graduate. 2. 2-51. ce dace bi i ak wcit Soe tee ge eee 1 
Seererorp 2 PSG Ee I LE Se Be 2 ee en ol 
dninore JP ee. SS Se ee ee eee ee 24 
Bopmumoresss 5: SESE Cae apes San ae eee eee ee ee Sp 
iWremmanon 2. 0 2S Ae eee as Se ee eo ee ee ee 7 
BEGINS oe. SE rte Jeo teats steae ee tenon ene aaee ee 31 
Webab oo Ske on 2 Steele le baad: USS! ol ee 239 


Applicants for instruction in analytical Chemistry have in several instances 
been denied admission into the College, as every possible place for students to 
work in was already occupied. 

The average age of the students was between 20 and 21 years. 

The following is a table of the number of students from each county: 


apa Ole JS USE 2 LES 22 at "| Kalamazoo... 22: stl Sa 2a 2 
ay Cooma eas oe ek eee oe 1 Kent? . o22 Soo Sse 4 
Bae eee c 22s eet oo seas eee 1} Gapetr <. 32.15 32s k 4 
Deere este 5. dete 3 Se. Ue 4| Lenawee -... -2201 232 Leeds 7 
Branch “Awe StS a2 ee 2 | Livingston 202 -t ls eee 1 
Walhoun 2"). Soest. ali beaties 31 Macombi:stis2s. 2 2302.3. 2 3 
OBkS secu 2 Reece ee ee te 4) Mason... 222.5: 4229..0 > -. oe 3 
Rinton asi 2 xe ek OS 8} Mecostaiuvél. }Aszeu! -: Lome 1 
MERTON. 25 osu 8 eee ee eee 9 | Midland ©2522 ..=-<2-.---. 2a A 
IBPUCHER eek. ee ee Qi Motiree' so: 22220 4s oc . - en a 
Grand Praverse «221-5. 20. epee 3 | Montealnt 2223. 4-4- = = 26a 6 
PRR ONNO Bs Die on ok 1 | Newaygon 2 hoese.-. ---.. eee 1 
MOBI, 8, > et ee Al Oaldand “coc ee ce b2+ oe sf 
RN a so tk ee 52: OCeaNa- Ace ese. ~~: - « - ee 3 
LM ee aa pee Ares it 14) Ontonagon’-.- -- --.-2.- See 1 


2 ESTES am aa ete Se ae LA W@Otseoo: 2 Aes. |. 2 oo 1 
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MILE Witte ne ae et eS By ol EE pete ah a ah 1 
ra aced 1a) |v ae gerade teg ie emp i 2 Lian Buren: -2oSes2so2i 5502+ 21 
OT CE Ne EE RRR EN oe) EE Pi VEMSHLOUAW 2 2 oo 2 See eee 2 
veel ST) ee gels Seely peer Se Te Waynes. ncn. aa es eee 12 
Pant Cran LUG: Dbatedeee ok ck Amon cca Aten s camels > oa Sa cee 217 
Grom California. -..s-2.3 = 42- i |) Rentucky- 2.322 toca 1 
OOS Ler 61) | he i a a a Ti NebraekwucS tho ea ee A, 
Pnnianle s 2 ne 3 2's su Sos hi B Nota Monks 2 Soe a a ee hy a 
Pines! Ste. eee eee Ay @liion i5- S3558 - Reo bees 1 
Patti Sot Se Sekt se. 8 4 | Pennsylvania -..-..-.---.:-. al 
SCTE a RSS Fe SE LY Wisconsnisete 2 e+ Big Bekeee 2 
Tota Wank OP SBe Stale fo si ol ah a ea eel need ok ee 22 
DTT DOT 2° era clahrt cca tak 5 eee aot tines Ooo ae Se 239 
INSTRUCTION. 


The following schemes represent most of the work done in the class room 
for each of the three terms of the College year. ‘There has been, besides, a 
weekly meeting of each class for rhetorical exercises, and various lectures haye 
been given not represented here: 


AUTUMN TERM, 1878. 


CLASS. 8 A.M 9A. M. 10 A.M 11 A.M 
Botany B, 
Seniors......-..} Botany, A, Lice Civil Engineer- Logic 
6 weeks. Gardening, ing. rr 
6 weeks, 
Astronomy, 
, 6 weeks. English Litera- 
Juniors.......-. Anatomy, Meteorology ture. 
6 weeks, 
Sophomores....| French, A. enor Geometry, B. ‘Chenjaeee, 
? be z 
‘ Composition Algebra, A. Histaree el Algebra, B. 


Freshmen. .__._- and Rhetoric 
: Au 


Composition, B. History, A. 


2 
co] 
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SPRING TERM, 1879. 


Santor... ..... Physiology. Pyschology, | Moral Philos- 


ophy. 
Trigonometry, | Trigonometry, Chemistry, A 
A, 6 weeks. B, 6 weeks. 
Sophomore...-- Surveying, A, 6|Surveying, B, 6 Organic eee and Blow- 
weeks, weeks, pipe analysts, 
Chemistry, B. French, A. French, B. 
yea ia teh Botany, A, 9 
“ .3 weeks. . 
Freshman.....- Agriculture... _- Botany, B, 9 Algebra, A. weeks, 


weeks, Algebra, B. 


SUMMER TERM. 


U. S. Constitu- 


Zoology 61% 
tion, 6144 wks. 


weeks, 


Senior --..-..-- Agriculture. Ol; CON OMmN a gun, aa ee Geology, 6% 
616 wks. weeks. 
Sophomore...-. Mechanics. Analytical Chemistry. 
F B Botany, B. Geometry, B. eri i 
reshman._.._. otany, A. Geometry, A. hip eee 11 Chemistry, 2 
: weeks. 


The Sophomore and Freshman ciasses being large were instructed in sec- 
tions represented in the scheme by A and B.  LEach officer gives a report of 
his own department, and reference is made to these reports. for a fuller ac- 
count of the instruction imparted to the students. 

The students have kept up their various society organizations, and the Col- 
lege Cadets have drilled regularly twice a week, and have had some practice 
with the State arms now on deposit in the College Armory. The Christian 
Union and Natural History Society have their membership from the faculty 
as well as students, and have done excellent work throughout the year, 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Six Farmers’ Institutes (constituting the Fourth Annual Series), were held in 
January and February, 1879. A detailed account of them will appear in the 
report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture for 1873. Since 
the inauguration of these institutes in 1876, many independent institutes have 
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been held under the direction of granges, societies and clubs throughout the 
State, doing valuable service similar to that of the institutes appointed by the 
State Board of Agricuiture. The College series of institutes were in Bay City, 
Centreville, Charlotte, Dowagiac, Flint and Howell. ‘These were all well at- 
tended by enthusiastic and intelligent farmers, who, according to arrange- 
ment, furnished at least one-half of the papers and discussions. , 


OFFICERS. 


The Faculty regret the loss of Mr. Charles L. Ingersoll, who resigned the 
Professorship of Agriculture in this College August 31, 1879, to take a similar 
position in Purdue University, Fayetteville, Indiana. Professor Ingersoll was 
graduated from this College in 1874. He was selected by Professor Gulley to 
be Foreman of the Farm in 1875, and in 1876 succeeded him as Professor of 
Agriculture. Besides his instruction in the class-room, and his care of the 
farm, he has been active in promoting the good of the College in many ways. 
The Christian Union always found him a ready and valuable worker, as one 
of its officers, and as teacher or superintendent in its Sunday school. He had 
gone under Sherman, ‘‘from the mountains to the sea,’’ and to his knowledge 
and enthusiasm the College cadets owe more than to any other one, their effi- 
ciency in drill, and in target practice. He was the captain of the company. 
Professor Ingersoll was a valuable officer in every department of lis labors, 
and we wish him ample success in his new field of labor, where we shall feel 
that he is still a co-worker with us. 

Another serious loss will be to be deplored at the close of the autumn term, 
1879. At that time Mr. George T. Fairchild resigns his professorship of Eng- 
lish Literature to assume the presidency of the Kansas Agricultural College 
at Manhattan, Kansas. During the most of the fifteen years of his service 
in this College he has taken charge of the instruction in Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature, and in the important departments of Political Economy and 
Moral Philosophy. A considerable portion of tle instruction in the French 
language has been given by him. He was also the Librarian of the College, 
and under his care the library has increased not more in the number of vol- 
umes than in utility, owing to classification and cataloguing,—all the result 
of the Professor’s skill. He acted as president in the absence of the presi- 
dent at one time for a year. The College owes much to his wisdom and co- 
operation in its general management. He carries with him the sincere regard 
and affection of the officers of this institution. 

As in the case of Professor Ingersoll. so in this, our loss links closer to us 
another institution similar in constitution and aims. 


ALUMNI RE-UNION. 


The Alumni of the College held their second triennial re-union at the Col- 
lege at the close of the summer term, August 26th, 1879. The representatives 
of the various classes met separately the previous evening, seventy-nine in all, 
every class Lut one being represented. The public exercises in the chapel con- 
sisted of an address by Professor W. W. Daniels, of Wisconsin University, a 
graduate of the class of 1864, and wu History by Professor R. C. Carpenter of 
this College, a graduate of 1873. The music was furnished by Graduates of 
the College under the direction of Mr. Frank Hodgman, of the class of 1862, 
reviving the recollection of times when he was leader of the choir and of the glee 
club of the College. ‘Ihe address was a well-considered discussion of the rela- 
‘tions sustained by graduates of such colleges as ours to the legislation and 
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welfare of the State, and the history was an account of the progress of our 
College from its earliest times through its trials, to its present condition. 

In the afternoon, after a business meeting of the Alumni, there was a joint 
meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, the Faculty and the Alumni. The 
Hon. H. G. Wells, president of the Board since its creation by the Legislature, 
presided, and there was a free interchange of thought regarding the interests 
of the institution. A banquet in the evening in the dining room of the Boarding 
Hall closed this very enjoyable and profitable gathering. ‘T'wo of the earlier 
officers of the institution participated in these Alumni exercises, the Hon. 
Witter J. Baxter, of Jonesville, a member of the Board of Education when 
the College was undertaken and founded, and James Bayley, Esq., of Bir- 
mingham, Farm Superintendent in 1860 and 1861. 

The Alumni now number one hundred and eighty-six, and a class (19) is to 
be graduated in November. Of these one hundred and eighty-six, one hun- 
dred and eight are found to be directly employed in business related to the in- 
dustrial arts. The catalogue for 1879 will have, within its covers, a general 
catalogue of the College, giving the names, residence, and present occupation 
of its graduates. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The College and the State Agricultural Society sustain but few legal rela- 
tions to each other. ‘The location of the College was made in accordance with 
provisions and under certain restrictions of law, by the president and executive 
committee of the State Agricultural Society, June 16, 1855. The report of 
the Secretary of the State Agricultural Society is, by law, published as a part 
of the report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. But for the 
most part the intercourse of the two bodies is left to their own likings. 

The College early received from the Agricultural Society the gift of the 
Society’s library. Not infrequently the same person has been connected with 
the College and the Society, the president of the College throughout the 
earlier and darker days of the institution regularly attended the winter meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Society, and was always courteously 
asked to give an account of the College and to participate in the doings of the 
committee, and in 1864 the State Board of Agriculture and the State Agricul- 
tural Society held jointly a Farmers’ Institute in Ypsilanti. 

During the past year a step worthy of record here has been taken towards a 
closer union of the College and the Society,—a step due to the suggestion of 
Mr. W. L. Webber, of East Saginaw, president of the Society. As a member 
of the Senate in 1875 Mr. Webber took a deep interest in the College, and sub- 
sequently read an essay before the State Pomological Society at their Jackson 
meeting, December 8th, 1875, on the College. He now proposed that the 
executive committee should meet from time to time at the College on the invi- 
tation of the State Board of Agriculture. The portion of his annual address 
with this recommendation and the subsequent action of the committee are 
given in full in the Report of the State Board of Agriculture for 1878, pages 
477, 478, and 500. The committee recommended the addition of a Veterinary 
Department to the College, a recommendation made previously by the Faculty 
of the College. See same report, page 45. Cordially responding to the action 
of the executive committee of the State Agricultural Society, the State Board 
of Agriculture invited the committee to meet them at the College on June 25th. 
They also invited the President and Secretary, and Committee on the College. 
of the State Grange to meet with them. 


id 
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The State Agricultural Society was represented by Hon. Wm. L. Webber of 
East Saginaw, its President, R. F. Johnstone, Secretary, D. W. Howard, 
Pentwater; H. O. Hanford, Plymouth; F. M. Manning, Paw Paw; A. F. 
Wood, Mason; F. V. Smith, Coldwater; D. T. Dewey, Owosso; J. W. 
Childs, Ypsilanti; 8S. M. Sterling, Monroe; Geo. W. Phillips, Romeo; Wm. 
Ball, Hamburg; W. H. Cobb, Kalamazoo; Henry Fralick, Grand Rapids; 
A. O. Hyde, Marshall; Philo Parsons, Detroit; W.G. Beckwith, Cassopolis. 

The State Grange was represented by Master J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw; 
Secretary, J. T. Cobb, Schoolcraft; C. G. Luce, Coldwater, and J. W. Childs, 
Ypsilanti. 

The day was spent in an examination of the workings of the College in its 
several departments, and of the farm and horticultural departments. 

A meeting was held in the chapel at three for a comparing of views as to the 
College, in which nearly all the gentlemen present participated. The expres- 
sions of confidence in the College and its management were very encouraging, 
and the members of the State Grange declared that its members without a 
dissenting voice were in favor of liberal appropriations, such as the College had 
not received from the last Legislature. 

The following resolutions, as reported in the Lansing Republican, were 
unanimously adopted by the executive committee and the officers of the 
grange: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the State Agricultural Society, the end and aims 
of this Society, of the Agricultural College, and the State Grange are the same,— 
that of educating and elevating the farming class. 

Resolved, That it is eminently wise that there be an annual meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society at the College for the purpose of examining the work done by 
the College, and of aiding the Faculty by advice and criticising them when nec- 
essary. 

Resolved, 'That the members of the State Agricultural Society commend the work 
done by the College, and that they believe it to be exerting a great and good influ- 
ence in behalf of agriculture. 

Resolved, That we learn with pleasure that more than 50 per cent of the graduates 
are farmers, and that we believe the influence exerted by these graduates is a hope- 
ful promise for the College and for the elevation of the farmer. 


Resolved, That the State Agricultural Society expresses a feeling of regret that 
the last Legislature denied the College the appropriations asked for by the board. 


THE STATE GRANGE. 


It was natural that the State Grange, represented by men who, in their 
smaller organizations insist on the necessity of a general and a professional 
education, should take notice of the work done by the Agricultural College. 
The committee of the State Grange on Education have visited the College at 
various times and made reports always favorable to the institution, and at one 
time recommending the establishment of a Veterinary department, and a 
department for ladies, urging the legislature of 1879 to provide for it. ‘The 
reports made by the committee were unanimously adopted by the Grange. 

December 10, 1878, the Hon. J. J. Woodman, Master of the State Grange, 
in his annual address brought the College prominently to the notice of that 
body. Having fought its battles in severa] legislatures, years ago, he was not 
ready to forget the College now. On December 11th, on motion of Mr. F. 
M. Holloway, of Hillsdale, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That to the list of standing committees another committee be added, to 


be known as the Agricultural College Committee, whose duty it shall be to consider 
the relations and workings of said College to the people of the State; its ability to 
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advance our agriculture, to elevate our social surroundings, and to set forth to the 
Order the special advantages to be derived from this State institution by our sons 
and daughters; that the committee be composed of three or more members selected 
from the executive committee and the State Grange officers, and required to report 
annually. We advise such committee be made up from these officers, as they only 
hold over from year to year, and therefore the only ones from whom a report could 
be assured. 


Messrs. Holloway, Luce and Childs were appointed to constitute this com- 
mittee on the College, and the committee has visited the College during the 
year. 

Meanwhile the committee on Education reported that the College had proved 
a success, recommended the establishment of a Veterinary department, and 
the adoption of resolutions asking the Legislature to make a liberal appropria- 
tion for buildings for the admission of ladies into the College. 

Thus the Farmers’ Institutes, the Agricultural Society, the Grange and the 
State Pomological Society, although uo special notice of it has been made in 
the foregoing remarks, are all helping the College to extend its influence among 
the practical farmers of the State, while the Alumni, by their outspoken at- 
tachment to the College, give us great encouragement in our work. 


® T. C. ABBOT. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
LIBRARIAN. 


To the President of the College: 


The following report is meant to include a brief mention of all the work 
done under my immediate supervision during the year ending August 31st, 
1879: 

During the autumn term of 1878 I gave instruction to the Junior Class in 
English Literature by a course of fifty daily lectures with daily reviews. The 
usual ground, including history and relations of the English language, outline 
of history of literature in England by epochs and ages, and biographical 
sketches of the leading authors from Chaucer to Burns, with critical re- 
marks upon selections from each author studied. The course was too brief 
to be more than an introduction to standard literature, and but brief notices 
of the writers of this century in England and America-accompanied an out- 
line of more modern characteristics and fame. Chambers’ Cyclopoedia of 
Literature was an efficient aid to the lectures and the criticism. ‘Lhe class 
numbered 27, of whom 21 passed the final examination at the close of the 
term. Of six who left to teach before finishing the course, four have since 
passed examination; the others have not yet returned to College. 

The Freshman Class with persons in select courses made two classes in 
English Composition, one of which numbered 40 and the other 27. The 
course, during eleven weeks of the autumn term, embraced in Hart’s 
Rhetoric the subjects of punctuation, style, invention and varieties of cumpo- 
sition, with weekly exercises in essay writing. The essays were carefully 
revised under my direction with especial care for accuracy, ueatuess and 
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method in expression of thought. In this I received efficient aid from Mr. 
Eugene Davenport of the Senior class, who was assigned to this work under 
my supervision. Of the 67 members of this class five left before the close of 
the term, and four failed to pass the final examination. ‘I'wo of these have 
since taken a special examination and passed. 

During the spring term I tanght the Senior class in the usual course in 
Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy. The class numbered 28, one of whom left on 
account of sickness, and the rest finished the course successfully. 

A six weeks’ course of lectures to the Seniors in political economy com- 
pletes my classroom instruction outside of rhetorical exercises. In this study 
the short period of time devoted to it compels haste in both lectures and re- 
views. ‘This year I adopted the plan of giving one hour each week to a review 
of the four lectures given upon the previous days. This in some respects was 
more satisfactory than the usual brief daily review. The class numbered 
twenty-five, one of whom left on account of sickness, and twenty-four passed 
the final examination. The time devoted to this study in the course seems too 
limited to both professor and students. 

The larger part of my work of instruction has been devoted to the rhetorical 
exercises. In these I have had cMarge of seventy-one Freshmen, fifty-three 
Sophomores, and twenty-six Seniors, all of whom I have met once each week 
in five classes. I have also given from two to five hours each week to re- 
hearsals preparatory to final delivery before the classes or the body of students. 
The Freshmen have had essays and declamation, in alternation, one every 
three weeks. The Sophomores have had essays and declamations alternating 
every two weeks during the spring term, and original declamations every four 
weeks during the summer term. During the autumn term of 1878 they were 
under the instruction of Professor Cook. The Seniors have had exercises in 
select reading, in essay writing, in scientific exposition and in analysis. Hach 
has prepared and delivered four orations before the body of students in the 
Chapel. During the summer term I have given a series of lectures upon sub- 
jects directly connected with rhetoric in practice. 

All the orations and original declamations and most of the essays have 
passed under my criticism Jdefore beiug presented: a few have been accepted 
and afterward criticised. In most cases criticism of the orations is accom- 
panied with personal explanation of reasons for any change, and suggestions 
as to the logic of the thought and correctness of statements as well as proper 
sources of materials. All this work I have found very wearing, and yet Ihave 
been grateful to yourself and the Board for such an arrangement as, by re- 
lieving me from the teaching of French, permitted me to take the task in my 
own hands. I have long felt the necessity of giving more continuous attention 
to the drill in English composition and English speaking which must hold so 
important a place in every course of study. 

I have given but one of the regular Wednesday lectures this year, having 
given place once to a number of Senior orations which had been delayed by 
various circumstances beyond their appointed time. 

Other important works of the College has fallen upon me as Chairman of 
the Committee upon Examinations. ‘This has included, beside my share in 
the examination of applicants for admission, compilation of statistics, and re- 
ports, arrangement for all select courses, and preparation of schemes for class 
exercises and examinations. It has naturally, too, brought many requests for 
advice in regard to plans of individual students. In the work of special com- 
mittees I have had my share of the burden. 
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During three weeks of the summer term (the president having leave of ab- 
sence), I had the general duties of the executive officer, and throughout the 
year in temporary absences of the president the students were referred to me 
as substitute. 

In the winter Farmers’ Institutes my part was general oversight of the or- 
ganization of the one at Flint, and an address at Flint and Charlotte. All 
other work away from the College 1 have felt obligedto decline. At the Col- 
lege I have kept my place as teacher in the Sunday school with but one ab- 
sence, and have read two short papers before the Natural History Society. 

Incidentally, under the advice of the committee of the Board of Agricult- 
ure upon buildings, ete., I have given some considerable attention to the plan 
of the dwelling now in process of erection. Extra attention was made neces- 
sary by the difficulty of providing sufficient accommodation with the funds at 
disposal of the Board, and my personal interest as the probable occupant of 
the dwelling designated me for the task. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


The usual routine of work in the College Library has occupied four differ- 
ent Seniors for a trifle over 800 hours. The books have been kept in excel- 
lent order and the library has been much frequented during the daily opening 
from 4 to 6 P. M. On Saturday the hours of opening have been changed to 
the morning from 10 to 12, and afternoon from 5 to 6. This seems to accom- 
modate the students better than the old plan of opening from 3 to 6 P. M. 

The whole uumber of books taken from the library during the year is 1,835, 
classed as follows: Agricultural 132, Horticultural 34, Scientific 274, Bio- 
graphical 110, Historical 146, Fiction 292, Miscellaneous 847. Consultation 
of books in the Library is more frequent as the works of reference are multi- 
plied. 

The Library has been increased by the purchase of 119 bound volumes and 
the binding up of 167 volumes of periodicals. Donations have included 81 
bound yolumes and 77 pamphlets besides some seventy periodicals, all of which 
are acknowledged in the Secretary’s list of donations. The periodicals taken 
upon subscription have been as follows: 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

North American Review. 

International Review. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, (Reprint. ) 

British Quarterly Review,  ‘‘ 

London xs a 

Westminster Review, Pe 

Edinburgh Review, cS 

Contemporary Review. 

The London Times. 

The Nation. 

Detroit Post and Tribune, Daily. 

Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. 

Engineering (London.) 

The Country Gentleman. 

American Agriculturist. 

American Stockman. 

American Journal of Science. 
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American Naturalist. 
American Bee Journal. 
American Quarterly Microscopical Journal. 


Poultry World. 
Vick’s Monthly. 


Manufacturer and Builder. 
Canadian Entomologist. 


Nature. 


Agricultural Gazette. 
Live Stock Journal. 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 


The Garden. 


Florist and Pomologist. 


Chemical News. 


Journal of Chemical Society. 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 


Popular Science 


Review. 


Ww 
ite) 


Recently have been added reprints of the Fortnightly Review and the Nine- 


teenth Century. 


The purchase of books included 90 back volumes of the North American 
Review, completing the set with the exception of the first nine volumes. Other 
purchases were mostly in the department of engineering and architecture. 

By favor of the State Board of Auditors cases from the old State Library 


were placed at our disposal. 
Library, adding convenience and ornament. 
ment of the books and the newspaper desks and tables. 


Of these twenty-one have found place in our 
This necessitated a re-arrange- 
At the same time 


the most frequented parts of the floor were covered with matting as recom- 
The general effect of these improvements is pleasing to all. 
The expenditures for the year amount to $649.96 classified as follows; 


mended last year. 


Beers for the librarys. .cisi0< 0 GQesses. ae hon. Lapeios bed eee 


Periodicals......- 
Binding: +:2..42- - 


Posiaed and exchange: ts. 224 0h dedi Jedd Sob eee ee 
Sapress and: froiehteds. 24 .451¢ 8. vouniiess eullsie mie Jase oul 
Piatonary;. blankajsiebe ssi. Liu Uieweuyal. 2 os shed. yodsh bade’ 
Marditure:and:dnatting 2. Jane. a: soseeaghtesee suns eye 08 28 
Mabeti imicloaningyipte iat: Jose uk. se: Sed ed Wk Ee 


Books to be resold 


ee ee ee 
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For the general account of the Library I may refer to the financial report 
of the Secretary of the College. 
But little work has been done upon the catalogue of subjects proposed last 
year, chiefly for want of time on the part of the librarian to give needed over- 
sight. A rough draft has been made of an index to biography, as a beginning 


from which to adyance. 


the improvements 


Library hereafter, 


This was hindered by the additional work caused by 


mentioned aboye. This draft should be put into shape 
suitable for use, and a competent person should be employed to continue the 
work, especially into the agricultural and scientific miscellany. 

Hoping that more attention can be given to the growth and use of the 


I respectfully submit the above report. 


GEO. 'T. FAIRCHILD, 
Professor of Eng. Lit. and Librarian. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansing, Mich., November 18, 1879. 
To the President of the College: 

Having accepted a call to the presidency of the State Agricultural College 
of Kansus, I beg leave to submit the following supplementary report for the 
term just closing. 

During this term I have given instruction to the Senior, Junior and Sopho- 
more classes in Rhetorical exercises, meeting them in four divisions weekly. 
The whole number upon my rolls is 110, and the whole number of exercises, 
including 25 orations, is 275. The commencement exercises have also been 
prepared under my oversight, inyolying much consultation and many rehear- 
sals with the 16 exercises presented. 

The Freshman class in composition, numbering 65, has recited in two divis- 
ions. Each member has presented nine written exercises for correction, mak- 
ing a sort of weekly examination upon the subjects passed over. ‘The burden of 
these exercises, —more than 600 essays, —has been lightened by the aid kindly ren- 
dered by Mr. Louis G. Carpenter of the Senior class, working in my presence and 
under my advice. The class was examined on the 13th of November, and the 
report is now in the hands of the secretary. 

The Juniors have had a voluntary class in Shakespeare to which I have read 
the Merchant of Venice with much interest on their part and much pleasure 
on mine. 

The Library remains in much the condition described at the close of the 
College year, 1878-9. The work of re-arrangement has been perfected, and 
the new classification has been transferred to the catalogue. Few purchases 
haye been made,—14 yolumes in all. Donations have been eight pamphlets, 
four bound volumes and a miscellaneous collection of agricultural papers, most 
of which are duplicates of what we before possessed. 

I have been absent from duty one week, during which my class in composi- 
tion was taken by Professor Cook. 

In closing this report of the last term’s work in a period of fifteen full Col- 
lege years, I cannot refrain from expressing satisfaction at the growth in 
strength and favor made by the College in these years. 1 go away feeling a 
faith in the good work of this institution, which is to be my main support in 
the new field of labor, and my thoughts will still turn to my long-time associ- 
ates here for advice and encouragement in similar cares elsewhere. I can- 
not feel that Iam diminishing the influence of this College by carrying the 
same spirit to a sister institution in greater need; if it seemed so, I should 
hesitate. 

With many wishes for prosperity in these coming years, this last of many 
reports is 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD. 
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REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY AN!) ENTOMOL- 
OGY, ETC. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansing, Mich.. September 30, 1879. 


To the President of the College: 
I submit the following report for the year ending September 30, 1879: 


INSTRUCTION. 


In the fall of 1878 the Sophomore class completed the study of Geometry 
under my charge. They had already completed eight sections of Olney’s 
Geometry under the supervision of Prof. R. C. Carpenter. The class num- 
bered seventy-eight, and recited in two divisions. Of this number fifty-seven 
completed the course and fifty-two passed the examination. I also gave instruc- 
tion to the same class in Rhetoricals. Each of the two divisions met me for 
one hour each week. Each student prepared two essays and two declamations, 
which were read or delivered before the class. I also gave the usual course of 
lectures on Human and Comparative Anatomy to the Senior class. There 
were twenty-one members in the class. 

In the spring term, thirty-one of the Freshman class, all those who could 
not pass a satisfactory examination, pursued the study of book-keeping under 
my direction for three weeks. Mayhew’s text-book was used, and all the stu- 
dents of the class passed upon examination. The Senior class, numbering 
twenty-seven, completed the usual course in Physiology. Dalton’s text-book 
was used. 

During the summer term one division of the Sophemore class, numbering 
twenty-four members, completed the subject of Mechanics of Solids, and 
Mechanics of Liquids to specify gravity, as given in Peck’s text-book, which 
was used. All, with one exception, passed the examination. The subject of 
Zobdlogy occupied the Senior class for six weeks. The class numbered twenty- 
three. Nicholson’s text-book was used. The time for this study is too short 
by half. Geology was studied for the balance of the term. The class num- 
bered twenty-two. Dana’s Geology was used as a text-book, 

The work of instruction for the year has been pleasant, as the students have 
shown a very satisfactory and commendable energy, and have made correspond- 
ing progress in their studies. 


MUSEUM. 


The General Museum has made considerable growth during the year. Addi- 
tions have been made both by donation—see list appended to this report—and 
by purchase. Among the latter, several skeletons, an ornithorhynchus, and 
several marine zodlogical specimens have been of signal service in giving in- 
struction in my department. 

It gives me pleasure to state that mapvy rare and valuable donations have 
been made to the Museum by Alumni of the College. 

The Museum is again much crowded for room. 
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THE APIARY. 


The experiment of wintering bees by burying them, did not result as favor- 
ably as it has in the past. Half of those buried were put into the ground in 
early October, the other half in early November. All were removed the 
first of April. One-half of each lot were dead. The bees of the lot which 
were buried in October that lived, came out the best of any in the Apiary. 

One of our colonies that was given much unsealed honey had the dysentery 
very badly. All the others, except one in the cellar, and three ont doors, 
which were packed in boxes, came through the winter in fine condition. The 
four, owing to a mistake the previous autumn, died of starvation. They had 
abundance of honey, but it was so scattered that the bees could not reach it 
during the long cold, and so perished. 


SPRING DWINDLING. 


During the spring I had the charge of some very weak colonies. These 
were kept confined to a very small space, by use of a division-board, so that 
they covered the combs at all times, were fed a litle daily, were kept covered 
by warm quilts, and by May 15th were strong colonies. I believe the above 
course is the sure preventive of spring dwindling. 

Early in the season I invented a new feeder, the division-board feeder, which 
we have tried the season through and find it to be very admirable. This will 
be described and figured in the report of the secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture for the current year. 

We commenced the season with nine colonies. We have sold five colonies, 
and now have seventeen. We have taken about four hundred lbs. of extracted 
honey, and about fifty lbs. of comb honey. The season has been the poorest 
ITeyer knew. The white clover season was fair, since which time, owing to 
the drouth, the bees have hardly gathered enough for their own supplies. I 
have had to rely wholly upon student labor to aid in caring for the bees. This 
requires that I give my time, during both summer vacations, almost wholly to 
the apiary. The student who has assisted me the past summer, Mr. C. B. 
Charles, has been most faithful and efficient. 


OTHER WORK. 


I have acted as Superintendent of the College Sabbath School, which is un- 
der the auspices of the Christian Union for the entire year. During the past 
winter I took part in the Farmer’s Institutes at Howell and Centreville, and 
gave aid to the local committee in arranging for the last mentioned meeting. 
At the December meeting of the State Pomological Society, I made a report 
as Entomologist of the association. I also wrote a paper for the February 
meeting of the same society. I gave an address before the State Bee Keepers’ 
Association at their annual mecting at Grand Rapids. I have attended, helped 
to organize, and lectured before three district associations of bee keepers; one 
at Carson, one at Howell, and one at Lansing. All of these societies are large 
and active. I made an exhibit of apparatus “belonging to the College Apiary, 
at all of these meetings. 

The past winter, the first three editions of my Manual of the Apiary being 
exhausted, I partly revised and added an appendix of twenty-five pages ies the 
fourth edition, which appeared in May. 
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The correspondence of my department continues to increase, and becomes 
more and more a weighty task. Several times the past summer, I have had 
over fifty letters of inquiry per week. 

F Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. COOK, 


Prof. of Entomology and Zoblogy, Curator of the Museum, and Apiarist. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE. 


To the President of the State Agricultural College: 


The following is a brief report of the teaching and other work done in my 
department for the College year ending September 30, 1879: 

My report has been so full for the last three years that it seems unnecessary 
to go much into detail except to notice some additions, improvements, or new 
experiments. 


BOTANY. 


During half of the autumn term the Seniors were daily engaged in vegetable 
physiology, making notes and drawings with the aid of compound microscopes. 
Some lectures were given, and some attention was paid to our best books on 
botany and on the microscope. ‘The class numbered thirty-one, and for most 
of the time was divided into three sections on account of the small size of the 
room. 

For nine weeks of the spring term and all of the summer term the members 
of the Freshman class had daily instruction in this subject. The lessons as- 
signed were much like those so fully described in my former reports. The 
class was divided into two sections, each numbering a little over forty mem- 
bers. Written examinations were given with questions similar in character to 
those previously printed in my reports.. 

At the close of the second term each student presented a thesis on some topic 
which he had investigated. Each was told where or shown where to find speci- 
mens for study in the vegetable garden, wild garden, flower garden, or in the 
fields and waste places. ‘To increase the interest in this work, credit was given 
for it equal to one-fifth of ail the botany of the term. The theses were written 
on uniform paper with view to binding in a volume. I am much gratified with 
this part of the work. Some of the discoveries, so far as I know, were new to 
sciénce, and nearly everything was new to the members of the class. The 
students enjoyed this and generally felt that they were doing good work in 
thus learning how to observe and experiment. As achild is pleased with the 
first steps it ventures to take, so a student feels that he is gaining power in 
making original investigations. 

The topics given were such as follows: 

‘* How do insects behave on a certain species of plant, and what kind of in- 
sects visit the plants?’ ‘How are some certain plants fertilized by the 
wind?’ ** How do humming birds work on flowers, and on what species?’ 
** How do some plants twine or climb?’ ‘* How do certain flowers change the 
size, length or shape of their parts as they develop to insure cross fertiliza- 
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tion?’ ‘*What is the relative order of development of the stamens and pistils 
of many plants of Indian corn, and how many days do they vary?” ‘* How 
does dodder behave as a parasite?’ ‘* Study cleistogamous flowers of a violet.”’ 
** Study the shape of all parts of a flower of the common pea, from a small 
bud to a full-blown flower.’’ ‘‘ For what do ants visit plants, and how do they 
behave ?”’ 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


The usual time of half a term was occupied by the Seniors in this study. 
Some lectures were given, and some use was made of Kemp’s text-book. Lists 
of trees and shrubs were made out and much was learned by studying the 
beautiful specimens which are found in great variety on the lawn and in the 
arboretum of the College. 


HMORTICULTURE. 


On account of a change in time for this class, no instruction was given dur- 
ing the year which just now closes. For the manner of giving this instruction 
the reader is referred to my lecture at Farmers’ Institutes. The lecture is 
printed in the last part of this volume. 


HISTORY. 


Again, and probably for the last time, it has fallen to my lot to teach the 
Freshman in History. The members of the class seemed interested in the 
subject. ‘The class was divided into two sections, and recited in the autumn 
term, making use of Swinton’s outlines. 


EXPERIMENTS AND OTHER ITEMS. 


For accounts of these, see my lecture given at the Farmers’ Institutes. This 
lecture may be found in the back part of this volume. 
Mr. F. A. Gulley, foreman of the Horticultural Department, has given 
some account of experiments with beets and strawberries. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. BEAL, 
Professor of Botany and Horticulture. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE. 


To the President of the Michigan State Agricullural College: 

The following report of the Department of Agriculture in our College: is 
submitted for your approval. 

It covers the current year ending August 31, 1879. The year opened with 
prosperity, although there were many changes noted in the manner of keeping 
the accounts of the department, which will be noticed in their place. 


INSTRUCTION. 


During the first term I was called upon to give instruction to the class in 
French. ‘The class was large and was consequently divided into two sections, 
thus causing two hours of each forenoon to be devoted to class-room work. 

The class did creditably, considering the amount of time I had to deyote to 
their work. 
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The spring term was consumed in giving a course of lectures to the Fresh- 
men class, nearly three weeks of the time being consumed in work in the 
yards studying the points of the various breeds of cattle owned on the farm. 
The class showed much interest in the course. 

During the summer term I gave the Senior class a course of lectures some- 
what similar to the one given to the Freshmen, and the additional work on 
stock-breeding and rotation of crops. The class numbered 22, and gave me 
their undivided attention from first to last. 


INSTITUTES. 


In the regular work of the Faculty I was assigned the Howell Institute to 
make arrangements for, and also to attend the one at Centreville. These I 
attended, and also the one at Charlotte, by request of Prof. Beal. I also attended 
an extra or local Institute at Hudson, and a Grange Institute at Mason, at all 
of which I lectured once and at several places twice. 

In addition to this I have met with the Ingham Farmers Club, with the 
Marshall and De Witt Granges, and lectured several times before Capital Grange 
at Lansing, Mich. These latter were not required, but I have accepted from 
urgent invitation, and feeling that I ought in all places to work for the farm- 
ers of the State of Michigan, and for the good of the farmers’ College. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


The experiments for this year, 1879, are only partly completed and the full 
results cannot be given. ‘Those in relation to wheat, however, can be given in 
full. On account of the severe attacks of the Hessian fly during the spring of 
1878 (see Report 1877 supplement), I sowed several plats of Clawson wheat 
with the same conditions surrounding them, as far as could be seen, except 
time of sowing, and the plats were watched for results of the work of the Hes- 
sian fly. 

Plats were sown as follows, viz.: on Sept. 6th, 9th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 
Qist, 24th, 27th, 30th, and Oct. 2d and 5th. 

On Oct. 22d these plats were visited by Prof. Cook and myself in company. 
A thorough search showed that larvee of Hessian fly were deposited in every 
plat sown before Sept 24th, the number found in plats sown Sept. 18th and 
21st being very few. In the field adjoining wheat sown Sept. 18th showed 1 
to five larvee in many stools. I also found larve in nearly all plats of different 
varieties of wheat sown adjacent to these plats sown at different dates. 

On March 31st, I again visited these plats for the purpose of recording ob- 
servations as to how these plats, sown at different dates, had stood the winter. 
At that time the plats sown Sept. 13th and 16th looked the best and seemed 
strongest and most vigorous. Next to these were those sown respectively on 
Sept. 18th and 6th and 9th. I might remark here that the two plats sown 
on the 6th and 9th came up at the same time on account of the excessive dry- 
ness of the soil on the 6th, and a subsequent warm shower on the 9th, just 
after the latter plat was sown. 

The varieties that were sown this year were, Clawson, Deihl, Treadwell, 
Arnold’s Gold Medal, Mich. Wick, Golden Straw, Tappahannock, Silver 
Chaff, Jennings White, Armstrong, Powers, Lincoln (badly mixed), Lancaster, 
Velvet Chaff, Kentucky, Louisiana, White Rogers, Hert’s White, Post, ‘Trump, 
Victoria, Rough Chaff, Australian (seed badly eaten by weevil), Asiatic, White 
Rose, Shaffer, Grecian White (failure), Buckeye, Amber, Shumaker, Fultz 
and Muskingum. 
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Red Wheats. 


Red May, Mediterranean, Arnold’s Hybrid, Nursery, Red Russian, Dott and 
Lammas. 


Hybrids. 


Armstrong and Lancaster, Deihl and Lancaster, Deihl and Amber, Arm- 
strong and White Amber, Deihl and Egyptian Red, Deihl and ‘Treadwell, Arm- 
strong, Deihl and Treadwell, Clawson and Deihl (the latter cross-fertilized by 
direction of Prof. Beal in 1878), Asiatic and Gold Medal (cross-fertilized as 
above). 

Of these single varieties several did well. I will mention particularly the 
Clawson, Deihl, Treadwell, Tappahannock, Silver Chaff, Jennings’ White, and 
Arnold’s Gold Medal, among the white wheats; the Fultz and Shumaker, of 
the amber varieties; Russian Red, Arnold’s Hybrid and Mediteranean, among 
the red wheats. The hybrids all did fairly well; the cross between Deihl and 
Treadwell giving a nice plump wheat of fine appearance. Straw strong, and 
stood up well. ‘The crosses with the Lancaster as one foundation seem to 
promise most uniformly good results. The Lancaster is of itself a good strong 
variety of wheat, a good yielder and a thrifty grower. 


Heads of Wheat. 


Three heads of wheat were sown with the grains in the same relative posi- 
tion as in the head, each grain being sown by itself and eight inches from its 
neighboring kernel. This was done in order to notice the difference of growth, 
yield, etc., of grains in different portions of the head. 

The heads were harvested and the number produced by each grain carefully 
counted, their total length measured, the total grains produced estimated 
very closely by counting the ranks of kernels. The longest head measured 
and recorded, and in two of the heads the number of grains of wheat counted 
in the longest head produced by each stool of wheat. The following table of 
ayerages was obtained by taking the upper 4, the lower } and the middle 4 of 
the head as sown. 


: Total of Green 
sissy Noo. | A°HREGNS | Average. | ArerageTota| ay, ronget [avemgeGrang| oe Diated 
per Stool. per Stool. Head, ditto, Head, ditto. | Longest Heads, No. Gt tate, 
Upper 26252582522 3 13-14 240 13-14 14 11.56 4 13-56 48 6-7 7 
WHOUIG 6h5-- oan 6% 248 21-22 23 65-176 4 83.176 52 Ww 32 
MiOW GT oe ac ccet esa 7 5-19 296 16-19 26 27-38 4 15-19 54 7-19 24 
Heap No. 2. 
Umper A425. tte 5 193 18 13.16 AOE GS Aa cnso tlcons 11 
1 0G 0 We 5 7-16 231 25 85-128 AV29-Ghe ile oss ks 13 
ower Wie o4 2. oo.k 5 4.7 214 WW 24 Ay S1e06) i] cscckas~ scsbes 8% 
Heap No. 3. 
(Oi i ee 6 4.9 288 24 23 36 4 7-36 42 25 2 
Middle. 265. a= 9 7-31 378 2-31 33 25-124 4 21 62 47 8.31 6 


HO Wet ans=-so= == 9% 354 5-7 32 55.56 4 11-14 54 3-7 10 


TS 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE ON WHEAT. 


The following experiment was tried with superphospate on wheat, viz.: four 
acres were selected in the west central part of field No. 6, where the soil was 
very uniform, and No. 1 was sown to wheat with the fertilizer drilled in with 
the wheat at the rate of 260 lbs. per acre. No. 2 was sown with the super- 
phosphate broadcast over the surface of the ground, but sown at the same time 
the wheat was drilled (the drill sowing both) and at the same rate. No 3 was 
sown to wheat without fertilizer, and No. 4 by its side. ‘The following was the 
result of the experiment: 


Wheat, Ibs, | Straw, Ibs. | Total, Ibs. 


Be Cd eS eS eRe SSS SR meee ee ere ~ 1,63134 2,272%4 3,904 


I lEp Maes cocci er rt Ska ct ore See Se eee Sec oee eee soreercrecs 1,9447¢ 2,545 79 4,490 
IGE Bee eae eae See eee eee eS SSS Se Pe 1,95334 1,70244 3,656 


No. 4..... ee ne a ee a ee a eee ae eee reer 2,06534 2,78434 4,850 


The plats dressed with the phosphates show quite a large increase of straw 
in proportion to wheat produced. 

While this experiment did not produce flattering results, I believe it to be a 
good dressing and fertilizer for land that will not produce over 10 to 15 bushels 
per acre. é 

Many questions having been asked in Institutes and by correspondence in 
- regard to the value of salt as a fertilizer, and especially as we have refuse salt 
from the Saginaw Valley almost at our doors, I resolved to try sowing salt on 
wheat in spring and note the result. I therefore selected a portion of field No. 
6, east part, where several persons assured me no one could detect any varia- 
tion by the eye on two or three acres of wheat. Hight plats of four square rods 
each were selected and staked out. These plats were in size as one to four in 
respect to breadth and Jength. On May 8 salt was sown on all the odd num- 
bered plats at the rate of 200 lbs per acre. The weather was very dry and the 
fertilizer lay on the ground undissolved nearly 18 days before rain came to 
dissolve it; so I am not sure that best results were reached. ‘The result was 
as follows: 


Wheat, Ibs. | Straw, lbs. | Total, lbs, 


1 ee a eee: ae eee © ee ee oa eee oee Se ere ee 4036 71K 112 
ING; Dabs Ree ae te no Se SEE _ eee SS eS tote ue eee easiose 401g 61 102 
INO: SS 55. SSE es aa see h 25. Se 2 a ssi st ek. 38 62 100 
END saa cena aaa nae oe one Rea ae ae tee hawaiian home eae aenacee 8936 6876 108 
INGOs Once noc adeeeeeeaen ease evade sete sea cscenes ecaae ace neeaatan des aaniete 433¢ 71 115 
bt e e ee e  a e ea a ee ae 38 57 95 
NOs i cece cote ceuee ee tata aeons ben nereu eaasaw os patawo aatana sen sam sauces 46 62 108 
NO. 8.225 22s saps ide be eee aan ae ns de SS oe 39 85 124 


I should hope to see this repeated with the amount of salt divided and one- 
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half sown in fall, and the remainder in the early spring at least as soon as 
April 1. I hardly regard the test this season as a strictly fair one. 


UPLAND RICE. 


I have also sown a variety of rice known as upland rice on loamy soi! to see 
how it would do in our climate. It has grown well thus far (Aug. Ist). The 
seed was sown May 9th and treated similar to spring wheat as was ordered in 
the printed directions. (Since badly dried up, Sept. Ist, 1879.) 


PLASTER OR GYPSUM ON CORN. 


The experiment with plaster as a fertilizer for corn was continued this year 
as a means of comparisom with the two preceding years. ‘The plats this year 
were in field No. 9. As the season of growth is not passed the result cannot 
be published. 


EXPERIMENTAL GRASSES. 


Plat No. 1—Timothy (Phleum Pratense) and Foul Meadow (Poa Serotina) 

Plat No. 2—Timothy and Blue Grass (Poa Pretensis). 

Plat No. 3—Timothy and Orchard Grass (Detylus Gloruerata). 

Plat No. 4—Timothy and Red Top (Agrostis Vulgaris). 

Of these plats Nos. 2 and 3 did the best. The season was a very dry one, 
and the Red Top and Foul Meadow did absolutely nothing worth the name on 
any part of the plats. The Orchard Grass did best on the loams and the 
Blue Grass on the drained muck bed and clay loam. .Timothy grew in all 
places tolerably well. These should be observed in a moist or decidedly wet 
season in order to get at their value as grasses. It must be remembered that 
the clover and timothy on the same field gave only one-half the usual crop, 
and that for 6 successive weeks in April and May, we were without enough 
rain to wet down one-half an inch. 

Later in the season the plats have done better, with frequent rains in July. 


EXPERIMENTS IN BREEDING. 


Last year the Hereford cow dropped a calf sired by the Short-horn bull 
Rufus, 18,275; he by 2d Duke of Oneida and out of Roan Duchess 3d. This 
calf carried the markings of the Hereford cattle (the white face and general 
appearance) with much of the disposition of the mother. This year the ex- 
periment was repeated and the result was almost ideutical. A heifer calf was 
dropped with the white face of the Hereford, etc., as before, and sired by the 
same bull. 

This year the Hereford has been served by the Devon bull and her first cross- 
bred heifer by the young Short-Horn bull Gen. Custer, 29,618; he by the 23d 
Duke of Airdrie, 19,963, out of imported Georgia Hillhurst 3d, bred by Col. 
Kingscoli, Gloucestershire, and imported by B. B. Groom & Sons to Kentucky. 

Next year will probably show the result of this years’ breeding, and it will 
be watched with a great deal of interest for two reasons. 

First, To see the result of the first and second impregnation on subsequent 
progeny; and 

Second, To watch result of union of Devon and Hereford blood. 

I have also experimented in the weighing of feed consumed, so as to see the 
ratio of pounds of feed consumed for 1U0 Ibs. live weight in the different 
breeds, yiz.: Short-horns, Ayrshires, Devons, Galloways, and Jerseys. I 
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selected 8 Short-horns, 7 Ayrshires, 2 Devons, 2 Galloways, and only one Jer- 
sey as that was the only cow of the breed on the farm. 

The result is given in the following table. The food was turnips, corn- 
stalks, and straw, with a small grain ration somewhat proportioned to the size 
of the animal: 


Average Ibs, con-| Average weight ae ae Average 


sumed per day. of Auimals. weight. ee 
MOTB. cease esas ps ta snk see eee epee e te 101 % 990 10.277 6 
Wey ns 2.2222. Lee anes 83 23-24 1195 7.025 4 
MSV SENIN Oe a2 = co oe tes doesn seers sae ne cane 99 6-7 1116 8.947 5 47 
Short-nown!3. 22246 = J. 5 2 seh oe aS 105 4g 1208 8.719 6% 
Galloway .c-622- 2 hep aee ses 8 a aeso eet sess 102 3¢ 1153 8.857 7 


This experiment was continued and gives the average for 24 days. This 
report must only be taken as an indication and not as a decisive result. It 
should be continued for some time and in different years and with a large 
number of animals, and in time might give some data of comparative value. 

The first subsoiling done on the farm proper since my connection with the 
Farm Department was done this year in field No.5. About three acres on the 
north side of the field were subsoiled at a depth of six inches below the bottom 
of the furrow, thus stirring the soil to a depth of 14 inches from the surface. 
The ground was planted to imperial sugar beets. The growth of the crop has 
been remarkable, and early in the season the place where the subsoiling was 
left off was distinctly marked by the difference in growth. That part was much 
better where the land was subsoiled. How the crop will carry out remains to 
be seen. 

By request of the Farm Committee I herewith give a partial analysis 
and classification of the correspondence of the Farm Department, more par- 
ticularly to show the calls for the various kinds or breeds of stock. The result 
is as follows: Inquiries in regard to Short-horns, 21; Ayrshires, 21; Devons, 5; 
Jerseys, 10; Galloways, 8; Holsteins, 3. Sheep—Cotswolds, 2; Southdowns, 
9; Merinos, 4. Swine—Kssex, 23; Suffolks, 2. Implements, 25; drainage, 
5; pedigrees, 27; experiments, 9; exhibitions, 5; institutes, 16; reports, etc., 
12; veterinary science, 2; fertilizers, 9; seeds, 39; crops, 5; buildings, 4; 
miscellaneous, 40. 

Some cross-fertilizing of varieties of wheat has been done under direction of 
Prof. Beal. 

The foregoing gives briefly the experiments and results on the College Farm 
during the year 1878-9. 

C. L. INGERSOLL. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND 
ENGINEERING. 


To President Abbot: 


I have the pleasure of submitting the following report of the Department 
of Mathematics and Civil Engineering, for the year ending August 31st, 1879. 


CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


With the present arrangement of studies, each class in the College has at 
some time during the year, one or more studies in my charge. 

I teach to the Seniors, Civil Engineering, Drawing and Astronomy; to the 
Juniors, Mechanical Physics; to the Sophomores, Mechanics, Surveying, and 
Trigonometry; to the Freshmen, Algebra, and Geometry. The past year, 
owing to the absence of a Junior class for two terms, there has been no class 
in Drawing. 

The number of hours devoted to instruction in the class-room has averaged 
34 each day, this however is only a fraction of the actual time used in prepa- 
ration for class instruction. Besides the class instruction, much time of neces- 
sity has been given to those operations of practical engineering which haye 
been in my charge. 

The number of students that received instruction in my classes has been 
as follows: 


Ciyal dingineering® o25)2/- 2 6-b seed od -bep oct eepedet eed Se 32 
Astronomy). - <\ivauio-4---s6e-b ccs eedebuends- betes: epee 2 i 
Algebra Girst term) =~ 2 2. aac be dp <xiiels -mn + sees: a e- eke ee 67 
Algebra; (second term), sa=22-2- osesveltti eds oul ned ee ob eeee %5 
Geometry, (first, term) ia- :.22-22s sen. LeLicndne ieee seeelee See 63 
(TIP ONOMOLLY, =... - =< ele cent ode nthe ones ence weeeebas oe eee een 62 
DUTVCVING 2-00. -- vw. wewoseds)-ctuicnmet)- weet: eal Jes See 61 
Mechanies(one :division),< «=. 2+). Sc .casthuectes-o- sed -be ee ee 22 


The course of instruction has been the past year, except for the study of 
Mechanics, the same as for the year ending August 31st, 1878, and as described 
in my report for that year. In Mechanics, Peck’s work was substituted for 
that of Olmstead. The class completed the text-book, and in addition had a 
short course of lectures on optics and acoustics. 

In addition to the class instruction the following operations in Practical 
Engineering were in my charge. 


SURVEYING. 


In field No. 4, drains sufficient for thorough drainage, have been located 
and surveyed. 

For the purpose of draining the area embraced in fields Nos. 12, 18, 14, 15 
and 16, a main drain to be constructed of 8-inch tile, has been located and 
surveyed. This drain terminates in the Red Cedar River, and crosses fields, 
No. 6. No. 8 and No. 10. ‘To locate this drain required extensive surveys of 
the whole area to be drained, and also of the territory lying between this area 
and the river. Although the route chosen presents many difficulties of con- 
struction, it is believed to be the most favorable route possible. The main 
drain commences in a silt basin in the northwest portion of field No. 12, with 
a depth of 4 feet. The average depth of the main drain from the silt basin 
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in No. 12, to the river is 5.24 feet, the greatest depth is 7.57 feet, the least 
depth 3.34 feet. The fall is uniformly that of 26-100 feet per 100 feet from 
the silt basin in field No. 12 to the north part of field No. 6; from thence it 
descends with a fall of 66-100 feet per 100 feet, which is maintained a distance 
of 350 feet. The descent for the remainder of the drain is 3.26 feet per 100. 
The whole length of the main, or 8-inch drain, is 2,550 feet. Quick sand 
exists near the bottom of the drain in field No. 6 and in a portion of field No. 
8. Mr. McDowell and myself designed and had constructed, of iron, an ap- 
paratus which constitutes in effect a movable curb. In the portion of the 
drain now constructed, most of which is through sand saturated with water, 
the use of this apparatus has proved very successful, and enabled the tile lay- 
ing to go on continuously. ‘The east line of the farm north of field No. 6 has 
been surveyed and marked with permanent monuments. 


ICE HOUSE. 


By a resolution of the Board the construction of the College ice house was 
put in my charge. ‘The building was located near the dam, and set on a 
foundation of square posts sunk into the ground about 5 feet. The building is 
30 feet north and south, 20 feet east and west, and has a height of 14 feet to 
the plates. Its capacity when well filled is nearly 200 tons. Hach wall of the 
building is sheeted both inside and out, and so constructed as to leave a space 
between the inner and outer sheeting, one foot wide. This space is filled with 
saw-dust. The roof is of dressed lumber and has a one-third pitch. The 
building is constructed so that it can be covered with planed siding which may 
be painted. 

An inclined plane with a run-way for ice and a walk for a man was built 
from the river to the building. The whole cost, including the filling with saw- 
dnst and the inclined plane, was $139.38. 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM CASES. 


The State Board of Auditors gave notice that the cases formerly used in 
the old State Library might be obtained for the College by simply removing 
them. 

About 100 cases were obtained from the old State Library and reérected in 
various places at the College. 

The total cost of removal and reérecting was $60.14. 

This cost was distributed as follows: 


Weseyiconesee! 2:34 ot sasited§ oli te gidetiica thai oe eedoge—e $26 64 
Modal Aiexeuin cages 223). 35254. ose). tak alls, Jaiebacase re 13 03 
Enea dee Sa! -bee tat: . C2 hots dt 36 Att ese ck eb sae o 5 OL 
Goeretar yer pti cesassy -bahha_ sag - eyae4) Sedt 2b eset -2d 2. tae 6 16 
Prosidetims Giice. 03502-22053 5s Jc. . 52.22 eet 643 es Gee ee 5 73 
Siorediib- Gabibonbec: 29526 326 toe Sot Rote Dost) LLed8e 3 57 


DAM ON CEDAR RIVER. 


The dam on Cedar river, back of Wells’ Hall, has been finished, and the 
balance of the special appropriation for this purpose has been expended. 
NEW INSTRUMENTS. 
The board authorized the expenditure of one-half the special appropriation 


of $1,060, made to this department by the Legislature of 1878-9. With the 
approval of President Abbot the following instruments were purchased: An 
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astronomical telescope with 5-inch object glass of Alvin Clark & Sons, $450. 
A sextant, provided with artificial horizon, of Fauth & Co., Washington, $100, 
A stereopticon, with 110 views, of Milligan & Co., Philadelphia, $100. Phi- 
losophical charts and key to the same of Andrews & Co., Chicago, $14. The 
instruments add much to the value of the instruction given by this department. 
Their usefulness would however be much increased could the department haye 
a class-room for its exclusive use. Very respectfully, 
R. C. CARPENTER. 


REPORT OF THE HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


August 31st, 1879. 
To the President of the Agricultural College : 

I herewith submit the report of the work of the department for the year just 
closed. 

All of our work being more or less experimental, we make no apology because 
the orchards, gardens, etc., do not return a profit. Instead of growing one or 
two of the most profitable kinds of strawberries, we have 70 varieties, requiring 
at least five times the labor that it would to grow an equal area of one kind. 
The same is true of the orchards and gardens. 

The old vegetable garden near the professors’ houses has been graded and 
seeded for a lawn, except the plats of strawberries, and they will be moved next 
season. The vegetables were planted in what was field No. 1 of the farm. 
This field, containing about five acres, is being fitted for a permanent garden. 
It was uneven, only partially drained, and somewhat stony. It was thought 
best to get it into good shape as soon as possible, therefore it has been graded, 
stones cleared off, subsoiled, a part of it well manured, tile drained, and the 
remainder sowed to green crops and plowed under. As was to be expected, the 
crops for the year have been only medium, yet sufficient to supply the boarding 
hall and houses on the grounds. After working this piece of land one more 
year we expect to make the vegetable garden a source of profit to the depart- 
ment, if the experimental crops are not included. 

The farm lane fences that formerly separated the College lawns and orchard, 
have been removed, and the whole front of the College, about 90 acres, thrown 
into one enclosure which contains all the College buildings, lawns, orchards, 
gardens, experimental plats, &c. Carriage drives have been laid out so that 
visitors may drive to any part of the grounds to inspect the work of the 
department. The removal of the fences has added greatly to the apparent 
extent and beauty of the place. 

During the last fall and spring terms we set out two rows of American Elms 
along the road in front of the College. The rows are 16 feet apart, and the 
trees were planted every 40 feet, one row alternating with the other, forming 
an unbroken double row of trees one mile long, containing 282 trees. They 
were mulched with sawdust, and only five of the entire lot died during the year. 

A new board fence has been built from the north entrance to the east side 
of the farm, and the grading of the sidewalk completed. The walk extends 
the whole distance, one mile, and will in time be completely covered by the 
branches of the trees. This will add very much to the attractions of the 
College grounds. 
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STUDENTS’ LABOR. 


The students assigned to the department have labored 1,6994 days at a cost 
of $1,353.52. The highest rate of wages paid has been eighty (80) cents per 
day of ten hours. Of this labor 821 7-10 days was outside of the department, 
for which we have credit. 'The account is as follows: 


821 7-10 days outside of department @ .80_...--..--.---------- $657 36 


Seo 5-10 days in: department @.80 oe wn ane eee eee ene 660 40 
evig-l0idays in department @).68b +... ew cee eS 35 %6 
Ramee CAVE: LADO ee in lee ae Se ee ee eee $1,353 52 

The 877 8-10 days labor cost $696.16, and has been charged as follows: 
OT ALES LEU ESSE ne Ry, A ie 29 $125 10 
EMC MORGNADG sete na oe were eo ee ae eee eee eine 127 68 
Pear AR Aa Sealy aie ale Nici, Sel lane aici ai 18 96 
Gaesnsnonse antiower beds-— 2-2. 24.024 nica ae sent aoe ba oa 110 92 
ie PORE fears 2h ie Ss iat a ia hae te ee a ie ia ge ee 35 92 
BReeLOS 2252). 2 See. od be aioe ot He Se aoa se sees eee woes 33 24 
DieeMeI RIO S240 00 15 cite ole Seed ae alee a ae ae ot Delavan eet eae ee 47 88 
PERO UCR 3 Nach cin sara ont ee aoa es Se oes oo ig a eee mee 14 32 
Vegetable garden (permanent improvement).-..-..--------------- 17 76 
ix perimental plats ‘of potatoes... ==. 2-2 <-22:c5. 225 = agente ee sa elena 
iMxperinrental plate ‘of corm soos. 5 22 22222 Sh | toe ee oo eee 22 56 
reels (caro of, lepers) = <2 120.05. Coo. oe Bes ae Sa ets 45 20 
BREEN EOD YING) oc nce cee a as aa l eee e ao elope St tera ae 40 
RINNE at an Sie sh Sa ita ae nye SS th a 24 00 
SCROLL = 2 hala) dae ese Ce ree ae ek a a ee 11 92 
Biet beds. >=. -.-.-.2-- BP iE ene Bo Beh 4 Dehetre Be 11 84 
Re ce Sal oie Sale sla oat os ae AS eee eee hae oe see ee 3 88 
1 Ra a ap IR Sy ek Se Se th ce 30 56 
MRNEINROMM ts 2 oat. = dae arene a ane ors ean aes 1 40 
$696 16 


MEN AND TEAM ACCOUNT. 


To inventory of horses, harness, and feed on hand Aug. 


SNCS ao oo a pil. a me SO Teens yk ie a Nhs woe $486 25 
feed and bedding for the year...-.........-..----. 314 37 
Putt eamuanse. ANS: lilo. OP ahs a POLI, See ee | 100 00 
AnbOrieemor mene. 2222 SLOTe! plus 2M OU) Aha, 218 00 
DORTG Teer neta. 4. SHY UO. as ee SIRO 131 07 
By inventory of horses, harness, and feed on hand Aug 
lig BMWs a date ox cia gate ak eeered wee ste ae Aen .---- $494 00 
amount received for labor outside of department...-. --------- 375 00 
Jebor chigtgcm to departuictt?: 2.25. oil. fle ae 407 38 
regoivéd tom Horse apldt: .sUvet 32 ele. 2 abe See 45 00 
TECOLVOG, TOMO RMORC BONG 3:00 wesc ne o's an = oe on ee ee ae ae 68 02 
To anouit:'6 palange ss oi Fo! UES Nek. oS shee 139 71 


$1,389 40 $1,389 40 
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The men and team labor has been charged to the department as follows: 


Meretablo arden i -} fone set 1-025 ermen aise rir ard ee eee a $23 06 
New vegetable garden (permanent improvements).-.--.--------.--- 45 %3 
(Apple OFGRALG.. 2a ate eke ste ap tie Reo Foiled ae es 24 45 
Poar orchard. - 2. .-25 pe a i 8 cee 3 (= he pee i! 2 18 %3 
Greenhouse and Flower Garden~. -2'2/...-.- 01.5. pee ee eee eee 32 50 
INTBOTY - 205 cue een dies seca c aves SSI USES LU eee ee 3 70 
Vise yard occu sans ccs cncen cess ceecmmen umn Oe JSS Oe 3 80 
DUA DETTICS, . owatonna wwe a teen Oe a Ee 4 67 
SORAPOTUICR oo ess 2 oie Gienlma o's aot interesante an hs te eo 8 20 
Experimental plats of corn .. 6.065 .scccw mene eee cena Oe 12 %0 
Hixperimental plats. of potatoes... ne eee on tee 9 62 
WOMIPORU Ls s= nop ee oaaee cnie sneer cent ein Sncen spe aes oe 197 51 
C0 i ee ee 17 36 
PDVAINS - cnc wee pec c eee eect cek cece tieesacaunssniecseaaab OEM 4 35 
Miscellaneous. ..- - ie chad isecsaaceren sake meses eae pee 1 00 


$407 38 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


To inventory of vegetables in garden Aug. 31st, 1878._.--- 200 00 
Tepor wor thecyent= «223 2252 tlk oon: oes eee ee 148 16 
isa loads manurex®@ {ocis- toh t ices tee eee es orem 100 50 
By inventory of vegetables on the ground Aug. 31, 1879... --.--- -. 100 00 
received -for vegetables*sold..~: -/--- ta. oe =o ke ee eee 291 39 
one-half of the cost of manure charged to permanent im- 
PLOVEMIBTUS 2525 Ao soos = ca'S 28 Sem SAI le ele et eee en . 50 25 
eDSlANnCe.--- Soke teat ete tte hn ta eee See ee 7 02 


$448 66 $448 66 


As this is the first year the garden has received a liberal dressing of manure 
but one-half was charged to the present crop. Some of the work was occa- 
sioned by the experiments in growing beets and turnips, and of course made no 
returns for labor expended. 


NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES. 


The first to ripen was the Metcalf, June 9th, a small, soft, poor flavored 
berry; Matilda, the 10th, fair size, good flavor, good for family or near mar- 
ket, too soft to ship. Duncan began to ripen June 11th, good size, quality, 
and flavor; berries all ripen in three or four days. This is the best and most 
productive early berry on our grounds. 

Monarch of the West, Col. Cheney, Black Defiance, Cumberland Triumph, 
Champion, Hervey Dayis, Capt. Jack, and several others had ripe berries on 
the 14th; Cowing’s Seedling, Russell, Glendale, Afrique, and others on the 
16th. 

The Col. Cheney is one of the largest and most productive berries, with us. 
It is a little soft to ship, but for the family or near market is very desirable. 

The most promising of the new berries on our grounds is the Champion, 
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both for market and for home use; as we had but a few hills in bearing we 
cannot speak fully as to its merits till it has fruited another season. This 
berry is large, nearly round, bright crimson in color, excellent flavor and 
texture, hard enough to ship, and does not lose its fine appearance after being 
picked some time. It is very productive, the season lasts over a week, and the 
berries hold their size to the last picking. 

We would recommend the Black Defiance, for family use, to those who like 
a solid-fleshed aromatic-flavored berry. It is one of the largest, dark crimson 
in color, a little seedy, but otherwise very fine for a dessert berry; for our own 
eating we prefer it to any variety we have. Unfortunately it is a shy bearer, 
and for this reason alone will not be of value for market. 

Capt. Jack was productive, medium size, long season, but the berries lose 
their size towards the last; it is rather soft for shipping. 

Afrique, exceedingly productive in the number of berries, very dark color, 
fine flavor, but too small and soft for a market berry. 

Hervey Davis, one of the new berries, is bright scarlet, fair size, fine quality, 
a medium bearer, and one of the best to keep after being picked. 

The strawberries are planted on light soil that is not very rich. We are 
starting new beds on a variety of soils, and purpose growing all of the kinds 
that are of value, so that students and visitors may examine and become 
familiar with them. We exhibited 30 varieties of berries at the June meeting 
of the State Pomological, and will probably show all we have at the summer 
meeting next year. 


NOTES ON ROOTS. 


Last spring we procured seed of as many varieties of beets and turnips as 
we could get, of those suitable for stock feeding. 

A strip of the best ground in the new garden was manured at the rate of 
40 loads of composted manure to the acre, plowed, subsoiled, thoroughly har- 
rowed and made fine, and the beet seed sowed with a hand drill in rows thirty 
inches apart on the 8th of May, the turnip seed in June in the same way. 

The roots were thinned to about one foot apart after getting well started, 
and thoroughly cultivated during the season. The soil, which is a heavy gray- 
elly loam, did not seem so well adapted to turnips as to beets, and the hot dry 
weather of the summer and early fall did not produce a good growth, and 
some of the turnips commenced rotting before they were harvested. 

The varieties grown were sowed in rows 148 feet long, one and two rows of 
akind. The yield per acre is given below. 


Turnips. Bushels. 
hay) aus Lc 2) eat Mahalia aceon ita ee -o-daet ohn materi tenapg. laiyeten hgh! 561 
“RU gn Gd Seated ela ad aati, ee abate aria ee pers id oy ORE Rhian Se Beoce Ee 643 
SIC to CR re Mere et ey en eee piakipe: Taps hes hop oP 626 
MEtHHOG WithReeee 2 fae ee ee ane G on oe ee ee 221 
Mn & GOMER eS ee ee ae oo an oe eee 683 
otros MLONMereeE Ne ee ee, See co ee ae 584 
LS ae abe iy (2 tk: 2 Sq agli AN age i Se lars AREA al ail Sei MU SH Fecal 540 
URANUS. SHEAR cs Ec ce a ee Cele nn ee ree eae 350 
MAICVilie DONG eee ere So Lo 5 5 Seen, eee 569 


An average yield of 528.554+ bushels per acre. 


Norr.—The Report of 1879 not being published till the spring of 1880, it was thought best to 
give the results of experiment in root growing in the present number, 
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Beets. Bushels, 
Haine Improved Yellow Globo. 2 pence wnavcenhue cnt abe «cue 1,104 
Mrorden’s Orghee Giewe. a66 a 52 0 cameo cng oe eee nae i eee 873 
BLOW. GOD anc ame & pete m pie ch oie ee eed ena ae ee ee 1,014 
Reed, Tankard: oon), pawns ech ee me ote © oe 381 
Orville. k ee kek cee ae cee c+ pew e wens Ree e een 5 os te ee 1,107 
White Og Ais itp se co iiies Bed at aoe He pie ames = ee ee ee Re 1,414 
Tiine’s Tm proved MUG ar sa ca ep ahem ni a poe an 9 = 861 
Volinorin’s DORAL the okie ney cece nen we os 3 798 
Maine Sugar*.........- De min PP et a oe ae oe tel oa 1,255 
Be AotOD6 a so ep eas pepe ee eee a occa cee ee 1,026 
allow Intermediates coe... toe pease cine = 2 mo oie Soke eee 1,026 
Siang VOUOW.. sea bc oer peter ee certains Aa ee pe 1,140 
Poproved, Mammoth. 3 oe oe aco e te aaa 3 oe em oe 1,140 
RIQIHOD TADKSTO wooo oo ee ke eek ne 2 oe et 581 
Dee Red no oie os Hiei ee ee eae en oe ee bee ee ae 1,596 


An average yield of 1,021 bushels to the acre, or taking the ten highest, an 
average yield of 1,182 bushels per acre. 

The roots were carefully measured in bushel baskets, well rounded up, 
some of the beets holding so much more dirt than others, that they could not 
be weighed accurately without washing. 

The sugar beets have very many fibers or roots and grow almost entirely in 
the ground. Some of them could not be pulled with a heavy potato hook and 
had to be spaded out, the white sugar being the hardest to dig. The other 
beets grow mostly above ground; the Harris and Yellow Globe could be pushed 
over with the foot. We would estimate the cost of harvesting the sugar beets 
to be at least twice that of the others. The Long Red, which gave the greatest 
yield, grows long and crooked. Many of the beets were 30 inches in length. 
They are tender and break easily and will not probably keep well. The Har- 
ris Improved is round, hard as a rutabaga, and will probably be a good keeper. 
It is easy to harvest and very desirable for general culture. Five bushels of 
each variety were buried to test their keeping qualities. The yield was good, 
but we think can be increased in our garden after it has been brought into a 
better state of cultivation. This one trial is of course not decisive as to the 
comparative yielding qualities of these varieties; the experiment should be 
repeated several times and on different soils to decide anything of value. 


CORN CULTIVATION. 


A series of experiments in testing the effect of root pruning, and different 
ways of cultivating corn, were commenced last year. The corn plats planted 
for the same purpose this year were so infested by meadow moles that the 
experiment was giver up for this season. Last year a part, seven plats of 
corn, some manured and some not, were root pruned from one to five times 
during the season, the remainder of each plat being cultivated in the ordinary 
way. he pruning was done by attaching a knife to the side of a five-tooth 
one-horse cultivator, standing upright and cutting about eight inches deep. 
The cultivator was run about four inches from the row pruned, on either side 
cutting off all the side roots. When harvested the corn on the pruned and 


* The Maine Sugar beet was grown from imported sced, but is the same variety that is grown in 
Maine for sugar. 
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unpruned part of each plat was carefully weighed, and the unpruned part of 
the plats in each instance gave the largest yield, varying from a small propor- 
tion to 30 per cent, the root pruned corn on the well manured plats giving the 
largest proportionate yield. 

We do not regard the experiment for one year of sufficient value to give the 
account in full. We expect to continue it, not only the root pruning, but 
testing the effect of deep and shallow, early and late cultivating, also the effect 
of continual working of the soil as compared with barely enough to keep down 
weeds. 

F. A. GULLEY, Foreman. 


DONATIONS 


TO THE COLLEGE DURING THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1879. 


From CoMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, UNITED STATES: 
Annual Report, 1878. 
Speech of Hon. H. G. Davis. 
Speech of Hon. A. 8. Paddock. 
Manual of Instruction in Silk Culture. 
Sheep Husbandry in the United States. 
Report on Crops and Live Stock, April, 1879. 
Crop Reports, June, July, 1879. 
Circular letter upon Manufacture of Maize and Sorghum Sugar, 1879. 
List of Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs, 1876. 
From CHIEF ENGINEER’S OFFICE, U.S. A.: 
Five maps of Atlanta campaign. 
Report, 1878, Parts I., II., III. 
Use of Barometer on Surveys. 
Specimens from borings between the Mississippi and Lake Bourne. 
From CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, U.S. <A.: 
Report, 1878. 
From CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, U.S. A.: 
Report, 1878. 
From U. 8. Nava OBSERVATORY: 
Astronomical and Meteorological Observations, 1875. 
Results of Observations, 1853-60 (2 copies). 
Meteorological Observations, 1872, 1873. 
Report on Site of Naval Observatory. 
Washington Catalogue of Stars, 1845-71. 
Washington Mural Zones, 1846-9. 
Washington Meridian Circle Zones, 1846-9. 
Washington Transit Zones, 1846-9. 
Reduction Tables for Transit Observations. 
Catalogue of 1963 Southern Stars. 
Equational Fundamental Stars. 
Uranian and Neptunian Systems. 
Corrections to Hansen’s Tables of the Moon. 
Difference of Longitude between Washington and Ogden, Utah. 
Difference of Longitude between Washington and St. Louis, Mo. 
Difference in Longitude between Washington and Detroit, Mich. 
Meteorological Observations, 1876. 
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From Nautica ALMANAC OrfFficez, U.S. N.: 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 1881, 
From DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, U. S.: 
Bibliography of N. A. Invertebrate Paleontology. 
Bulletin of U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories, Vol. IV., Nos. 3 and 
zs Vol. Vo; Now 1. 
Bulletin of U. S. National Museum, No. 12. 
Report of Survey of Rocky Mountain Region. Powell. 
Preliminary Report of Field Work of survey of Territcries, 1877, 1878. 
Hayden. 
Report of Yellowstone Park, 1877, 1878. Norris. 
Report of Methods of Surveying the Public Domain, 1878. Powell. 
Chart of Geological Time. Powell. 
Birds of Colorado Valiey. Coves. 
From SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: 
Annual Report, 1877 (2 copies). 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vols. XIII., XIV., and XV. 
K. Norke Universite. 
From Bureau or Epucation, U. S.: 
Circular No. 1, 1878. 
From PATENT Orrice, U. S.: 
Official Gazette to Dec. 31, 1878. 
From TrEAsuRY DEPARTMENT, U. S.: 
Report of Lighthouse Board, 1878. 
From CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, U.S.: 
Annual Report, 1878. 
From CHIEF OF BUREAU OF Statistics, U. S.: 
Commerce and Navigation. Part II., 1878. 
Quarterly Reports of Statistics. 
From SECRETARY OF STATE, Michigan: 
Joint Documents, 1877. Vols. 1, 2, 3. 
Second Annual Report of Cereal Products of Michigan, 1877-8. 
Compiled Laws, 1871. Vol. II. 
Legislative Manual, 1879. 
Public Acts of Immediate Effect, 1879. 
From State LIBRARIAN, Michigan: 
Biennial Report, 1877— 78. 
U.S. Statutes at Large, 2 Session, 45th Congress, 1877-8. 
Michigan Court Reports. Vol. 37. 
From Aupitor GENERAL, Michigan: 
Report, 1878. 
From CoMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, Michigan: 
Annual Report, 1877. 
From SUPERINTENDENT oF PusLic Instruction, Michigan : 
Outline of Institute work, 1879-80. 
From SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ASyLUM FoR Dear, Dump, AND BLIND, 
Michigan : 
Annual Report, 1878. 
From Stare Boarp or Hearru, Michigan: 
Annual Report, 1878, 


i 
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From Secretary Or STATE Board or AGRICULTURE, Michigan: 
Agricultural of Massachusetts, 1875-6, 1876-7, 1877-8, 1878-9. 
Report of Department of Agriculture, Illinois. Vol. 15, 

Report of Connecticut State Board of Agriculture. 

From SECRETARY OF STATE PoMOLOGICAL Society, Michigan : 
Annual Report, 1878. (2 copies.) 

From Hon. M. 8. Brewer, M. C.: 

Commercial Relations, 1877. 

Congressional Record, 45th Congress, 2d Session. Vols. 1-5 and index. 

Statements before Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, 

Report of Commissioner of Agriculture, 1877. 

Report of Bureau of Statistics on Internal Commerce and Transportation, 
1876. 

Message and Documents, Department of State, 1878-9. 

Commerce and Navigation. Part II., 1878. 

Arguments before Committee of Senate and House of Representatives on 
Patents, 1878. 

From Hon. J. H. McGowan, M. C.: 

Annual Report of Chief of Bureau of Statistics on Commerce and Nayvi- 
gation, 1878. 
From ILLINo1s JNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY : 
Report VIII., 1875-6, 1877-8. 

From MAssAcHUSETIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 

Schedule of Prizes, 1879. 
Transactions, 1878. Part II. 

From CoNNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION: 
Annual Report, 1878. 

From SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL: 

Annual Report, 1878. 
From HARVARD COLLEGE: 
Annual Report, 1878. 

From MAssacHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Annual Report, 1878. 

From East TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY: 

Annual Report, 1878. 
From UNIVERSITY of Missouri: 
Report of Curators, 1878S. 
Report of Agricultural College, 1878. 

From CoMMISSIONERS OF SECOND GEOLOGICAL SurvEY of Pennsylvania: 
Report. Vols. DD, E, F, G, HHHH, KKK, N, O, Q. 

From Pror. N. H. WINCHELL, STATE GEOLOGIST, Minnesota: 
Sixth Annual Report, 1877. 

From Hon. J. W. Hoyt, Governor of Wyoming Territory: 

Report to Secretary of Interior, 1878. 

From ComMIssIONER OF AGRICULTURE, Georgia: 

Farmers’ Scientific Manual. 
Report, 1878. 

Soil Tests of Fertilizers, 1878. 
Crop Reports, July, 1879. 

From SECRETARY OF STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Kansas: 
First Biennial Reports, 1877-8. 

Monthly Reports. 
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From LisprRaRIAN OF PARLIAMENT, of Quebec. 
Sessional Papers, 1 to 30. Vol. 10, 1876. 
Journal of Assembly. Vol. XI, 1877-8, 1878. 
Journal of Legislative Council, 1877, 1878. 
From Secretary or Montreat HorticuLtural Society: 
Third Report, 1877. 
From Accopemto D’ AgricuLtuRA, Arti e Commercio dei Verona. 
Memorie. Vol. LVI., Series 11. 
From Iora Cuaprer, Michigan, Delta Tau Delta Fraternity : 
Catalogue of the Fraternity, 1879. 
From. Pres. T. C. Aszort, College: 
Address of Pres. J. B. Angell at the Annual Commencement of Michigan 
University, 1879. 
From Prog. R. C. CARPENTER, College: 
Transportation of Agricultural Products, address at Farmers’ Institutes, 
1879. 
From Pror. R. C. Kepzts, College: 
Report of State Board of Health, Michigan, 1877. 
From Mrs. Mary J. C. MERRELL, Lansing: 
National Live-stock Journal. Vols. I.-VI., bound in fine. 
From 8. D. Brneuam, P. M., Lansing: 
Report of Entomological Commission on Rocky Mountain Locust. 
From S1anor J. A. ALBUQUERQUE, Secretaire: 
Annvaris da Academia Polytechnica da Porto, 1877-8. 
From H. W. Howaartz, U. 8. A.: 
Polar Colonization. 
From the author, Hon. H. C. Hopes, State Senator, 1879. 
Arizona as it Is. 
From Gro. P. Rowett & Co., New York: 
American Newspaper Directory, 1879. 
From Pror G. T. Farrcuixp, College: 
Robinson’s University Algebra. 
Robinson’s Geometry. 
Davies’ Legendre. 
Davies’ University Arithmetic. 
Thompson’s Higher Arithmetic. 
From the following Cottuass, their annual catalogue for 1878-9: 
Purdue University, Indiana. 
Berea College, Kentucky. 
Worcester Free Institute. 
Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 
North Carolina University. 
East Tennessee University. 
Missouri University. 
Maryland Agricultural College. 
Antioch College, Ohio. 
Arkansas Industrial University. 
Yale College, Connecticut. 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural College. 
University of California. 
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University of Louisiana, 

West Point Military Academy. 
Rochester University. 

Virginia Agricultural College. 

From Pusiisuers, the following periodicals and newspapers : 

American Farmer. 

Michigan Farmer. 

New England Farmer. 

Practical Farmer. 

Prairie Farmer. 

Scientific Farmer. 

American Rural Home. 

Michigan Homestead. 

Grange Visitor. 

The Husbandman. 

Western Rural. 

Farmers’ Review. 

Farm and Fireside. 

Western Stock Journal. 

Valley Home and Farm, Colorado. 
Foothill Weekly Tidings, California. 
Canada Globe and Farmer. 
Bee-keepers’ Magazine. 

Gleanings in Bee-culture. 

Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
American Missionary. 

Brown’s Phonographic Monthly. 
Church Union. 

Deaf-mute Mirror. 

Essex Institute Bulletin. 

Allegan Journal. 

Battle Creek Journal. 

Charlotte Republican. 

Clinton County Republican. 
Coldwater Republican, semi-weekly. 
Flint Globe. 
‘Flint Wolverine Citizen. 

Grand Rapids Times. 

Grand Rapids Saturday Evening Post. 
Hillsdale Standard. 

Ingham County News. 
Kalamazoo Telegraph. 

Lansing Journal. 

Lansing Republican, semi-weekly. 
Midland Independent. 

Monroe Commercial. 

Newaygo Tribune. 

Niles Mirror. 

Pontiac Bill Poster. 

Romeo Observer. 

Traverse Bay Eagle. 

Ypsilanti Commercial. 


DONATIONS. 


Through the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: 
Religious Magazine and Unitarian Review. 
Christian Register. 

From PRESIDENT ABBOT: 

The Independent. 
New York Evening Post, part of the year. 

From Pror. FAIRCHILD: 

Harper’s Weekly. 
The Advance. 
Literary World. 
Oberlin Review. 

From Pror. Coox: 

Rural New Yorker, 1879. 

From Pror. BEAL: 

American Cultivator. 

From Pror. CARPENTER: 
Detroit Daily Free Press. 
Educational Weekly. 

Book Exchange Monthly. 

From Pror. INGERSOLL: 
National Live Stock Journal. 
New Orleans Times. 
Farmers’ Home Journal, Louisville. 

From Mr. FRANK BENTON: 

Familien Blatter, 1879. 

From Mr. L F. Carpenter: 
Bay City Courier, 1879. 

From PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS: 
Occasional numbers of sundry periodicals. 


DONATIONS TO MUSEUM, 1879. 


Indian axe. A. C. Redding. 

Chert arrow-head. A. C. Redding. 
Jasper arrow-head. Isaac W. Clifton. 
Tron jack-knife. J.T. Huston. 

Blind worm (Anguis fragilis). C. C. Georgeson. 
Hogs’ foot, double. A. Burch. 

Cells of tailor bee. A. H. Osband. 
Birch bark. Irwin Smith. 

Peacock’s eggs. N. Goodnoe. 

Indian totem. John Swift. 

Indian spear. fas 

Indian pipe. Robert Kennedy. 

Chain coral. Edgar Wetherbee. 
Menobranchus maculatus. A. J. Cook. 
Lamprey eel. R. M. Slocum. 

Horned toad (Jizard). J. Fisher. 
Amphioxi (5 specimens). B. Wilder. 
Crocodilus lucius. O. A. Jenison. 
Lamprey eel. Rodney Abbot. 
Undeveloped frog. EH. Langley. 
Menabranchus maculatus. O. A. Jenison, Jr. 
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Salmon (salmo salar) two specimens. Mr. P. B. Tuttle. 


Entenia sertalis. P. B. Tuttle. 

Storeria Dekayi. J. L. Howard. 

Tropidonatus liberis. OC. Strang. 

Entania lertalis. A. J. Cook. 

Siopeltis vernalis (two specimens). J. D. Thomas 
Tropidonotus lipedon, <A. J. Cook. 

Entenia saurita, A, J. Cook. 

Tropidonotus leberis. A. J. Cook. 
Tropidoclonium Kirtlandi. A. J. Cook. 
Tropidonotus lipedon. <A. J. Cook. 

Copper rock. J. K. Gailey. 

Copper ore. & ” 

Indian hammers (75 specimens). J. K. Gailey. 
Indian shovel (model). J. K. Gailey. 

Indian shovel (fragments).- J. K. Gailey. 
Charcoal from copper mine. ‘‘ “ 


Indian buckskin from copper mine. J. K. Gailey. 


Ligillaria (3 specimens). G. W. Mitchell. 
Favosites (2 specimens). e 
Head of crinoid. G. W. Mitchell. 
Gypsum and selenite. G. W. Mitchell. 


Chert arrow-head (6 specimens). G. W. Mitchell. 


Indian axe. G. W. Mitchell. 

Arrow-head. A. J. Cook. 

Arrow-head. C. A. Dockstader, 

Arrow-head. F. C. Skeels. 

Ball of hair from cow’s stomach. Mr. Dewey. 
Geodes (complete suite). O. Clute. 
Calcareous spar. <A. J. Cook. 

Zinc ore (blende), black jack. A. J. Cook. 
Galena (lead ore), A. J. Cook. 

Iron pyrites. A. J. Cook. 


A. J. COOK, Curator. 
DONATIONS TO HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 


From Botanic GARDENS, Harvard University, Mass. : 


Greenhouse Plants,—Aloe glabra, Aloe altilinea, Aloe foliolosa, Aloe fas- 


ciata, Aloe subtortuosa, Aloe bullulata, Aloe brachyphylla, Aloe sp. affin 
matracformis, Aloe nigrocans, Aloe minima, Agave schclegera, Agave 
deserta, Agave Shaweii, Agave Ptahensis, Agave vivipara, Agave ensifera, 
Agaye xalapensis, Agaye densiflora, Cereus Bonplandii, Cereus tyrnia, 
Cereus subrependus, Cotyledon Bamosissima, Cotyledon pulverulentun, 


. Crassula lactea, Echinopsis Egredsii, Echinopsis multiplex, Echinopsis 


Virginiana, Echinopsis turpinata, Echinocactus Eyriesii, Kpiphyllum trun- 
catum, Epiphyllum pallidum, Echinocereus Epsenbergii, Huernia Ton- 
quinanum, Mammillaria gladiata var. deflexpina, Mammillaria patila var. | 
palidor, Mammillaria, flababicans, Mammillarea gladiata, Mammillaria 
Fosteri var. diversa, Mammillaria Rochii, Mammillaria neumoneana, 
Mammillaria divergens, Mammillaria Guilleminiana, Opuntia tomentosa, 
Opuntia polyantha, Opuntia yulgaris, Opuntia Biglonii, Opuntia dessecta, 
Phyllocactus phylanthus, Phyllocactus Anguleii, Pphyllocactus atophorus, 
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Rhipsalis Cassytha, Sempuvivum globiferum, Stafelia gemmiflora, 2 Areca 
rubra, Acacia catehai, 2 Acacia ornithophora, 2 Amaryllis. formosisima, 
Bambosa arundinacea, 2 Bignonia stans, Bromelia sparacelata, Bromelia 
Karatas, 4 Corypha Australis, Citrus buxifolia, Clematis Buchananiana, 
Cistus incanus, Crinum Americanum, Clerodendron splendens, Crinum sp. 
(West Indies), 2 Chorozema varia var. nova, Chinia (Japan), Dahlia varia- 
bilis, Dahlia Cerbantisii, 3 Dallurgea frondoso, Dolechos uniflora, Dracun- 
culus canariensis, 2 Epacris paludosa, Ficus Cunninghami, 2 Ticus ferru- 
ginea, Ficus Indica, 2 Gloxinea species, Gossypium (Nan king), Hibiscus 
Californica, Hibiscus Millitaris, Humea elegans, Jacobinea Ghiesbreghtiana, 
Kentia Wendlandiaina, Knappia McOwenii, Livingstonia chinensis, Liy- 
ingstonia subglobasa, Leucaphyton species, Libertia grandiflora, Layden- 
bergia dichotoma, Megarchiza Oregona, Ornithogalum altisum, Pitcairnia 
xanthocalyx, Pitcairnia tylifolia, Pitcairnia longifolia, Pitcairnia lepidata, 
Pitcairnia latifolia, Pitcairnia flavescens var. inodora, Pitcairnia species, 
Pitcairnia ramosa var. integrifolia, 2 Phoenix rupesola, Pardanthus chi- 
nensis, Primula purpurata vera, Potentilla atrosanguinea, 2 Puya crastata, 
Plychosperma alenandrae, Schizaphragma Hydrangeroides, 2 Schotia 
speciosa, Sterculea tricasephora, Symphicandra Wagnerii, 4 Yucca angus- 
tifolia. 

Hardy Plants—Ampelopis Veichii, Corydalis aurea, Crawfordia (Japan), 
Hibiscus Moschentos Populus Monolifera var. Fremonti, Populus angusti- 
folia, Mikania scandens, Petandra virginica, Rubia cordifolia, Silene Pen- 
sylvanica, Orontium aquaticum, Amaryllis tellaur, Amaryllis fonnosissima, 

From H. Cotuins, White Pigeon, Mich. : 

Seedling gooseberry plants. 

From E. Le Vauuey, lonia, Mich.: 

Six Wisconsin weeping willows. 

Six golden willows. 

From Bussrty INstituTez, Jamaica Plain, Mass. : 

Silphium perfoliatum, Polymnia uvedalea, Silphium lacinatum, Carex rigida 
yar. Bigloi, Tradescantia virginica, Tradescantia pilosa, Lythrum Salica- 
ria, Arum Ialicum, Veratum viride, Trantnetteria palmata, Silphium 
terebinthaceum, Carex aristata, Potentilla tridentata, Orontium variega- 
tum, Tiarella cordifolia, Stylophorum diphyllum, Agrostis canina var. 
Alpina, Cinna arundinacea, Houstonia purpurea var. longifolia, Carex 
ebusne. 

From U. 8. AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C.: 

Seeds of Japan Trees—Hovenia dulcis (prob. a hedge plant), Kahia (Per- 
simmon), Sugar Cryptomaria (japonica), Keyaki (Planera cuspidata), 
Maki (Sciadopitys verticillata), Shikiki (Ilicium religiosum or Anise seed). 

From Bussy Institute, Jamaica Plain, Mass: 

Greenhouse Plants—Blechnum longifolium, Blechnum Pattersonii, Blech- 
num gracile, Blechnum Lomariaoides, Blechnum nudum, Lomaria nobilis, 
Acrostichum dimorphum, Gymnogramma tartarea, Gymnogramma Wet- 
tenhalleana, Gymnogramma’ pernviana, Asplenium Brownii, Adiantum 
patens, Aspidium Seebaidii, Aspidium membranaceum, Aspidium poly- 
morphum, Aspidium elongatum, Aspidium Kaulfusii, Nephrodium poly- 
morphum var. splendens, Brunsfelsia nitida, Eranthemum pulchellum, 
Pteris repandula, Pteris sulcata, Pteris semipinnata, Carex testacea, 
Phamra corymbosa, Gillenia oronopifolia, Sambucus anthocarfus, Scutte- 
laria Mocciona, Adhatoda beviscea, Musomyina Douglasi, Callicarpa cana, 
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Divallia divaricata, Divalia Species, Piper excellium, Peristia spectrum, 
Polypodium spectrum, Polypodium limare, Polypodium sp—(from Menio), 
Asparagus viticellarus, Lythrum alatum, Solanum japonicum, Jasminum 
nudifloram, Otstromeria aurontiaca, Sephrosia grandiflora, Crawfordia 
japonica, Mesembryanthemum brachatum, Armbilicus sempervirens, Ech- 
inopsis Egsirson, Fourcroya Molle aventiana, Agave caerulescens, Zephy- 
ranthus candida, Hydralia sempervirens, Gladiolus colvillii, Cistus virsu- 
tus Vitis hypoglauca, Sedum obtusatum, Musa superba, Musa species, 
Dracaena fragrans, Skimmia japonica, Begonia echinosepala, Aloe metro- 
formis, Scaeyola suaveolens, Hibiscus sp. (Sandwich Islands), Hudsonia 
tomentosa, Grass sp. (Sandwich Islands), Artimesia frigida, Albuca fasti- 
giata, Primula purpurea, Primula veris, Primula capitata, Epiphyllum 
spectabilis, Epiphyllum carmineas, Scontis ovatus, Heemanthus insignis, 
Clianthus punicens, Reona luxurians, Caesalpinia sappan, Glong glong 
(S. J.), Mesambryan thimum bicolorum, Cecacia cultraformis, Solanum 
tuberosa, Erithrina vespertitis, Eurybia Gunniana, Antigonum Leptolus, 
Bulbine frutescens, Polypodium linaere, Ceratoptius thalictroides, Dasy- 
lirion acrotrichum, Xanthorrheea species, Dolichos sp. (from Java), Boro- 
nia serrulata, Pellea grandifolia, Pellea dicipisus, Depariea prolifera, 
Romula species, Gymnotturia conopea, Gladiolus permeabilis, Sparaxis 
bulbifera, Oxalis Isopetala, Romula McOwenii, Fuchsia yefracta, Oxalis 
tropaoloides, Oxalis Peottia, Oxalis purpurea var. laxela, Oxalis Bowiei, 
Oxalis paleefolia, Oxalis comarensis, Oxalis purpurea, Oxalis hirta, Oxalis 
purpurea var. lilacina, Oxalis cernua, Oxalis consolea, Oxalis contraversa, 
Oxalis flava, Muscaria pulchellum, Ixia viridifolia, Ixia bulbeecodium, 
Gelasina azuria, Brodiz tricolor, Homeria species, corbularia tenuafolia, 
Homeria lineata, Iris sysirinchum, Anomathus crudenta, Gladiolus sege- 
tum, Iris reticulata, Nerine japonica, Brodiae species, Pancratium species, 
Sachenalices palida, Cyrtanhura McOwenii, Narcissus aureus, Autholiza 
Ethiopica, Autholiza praealta, Ambrosenia Rossii, Scilla fugax, Scilla 
Peruyiana, Walsonia Merviana, Ivis scorfioides, Zephyranthus cordata, 
Iris jevicea. 
From E. LEVALLEY, Jonia, Mich.: 

Six plants of Wisconsin weeping willow. 

Six plants of Golden willow, Red osier. 

Conical arborvitae. 

From Epwin F. Smuitu, Hubbardston, Mich. : 
Ribes rubrum. 
From H. G. Reynoxups, Old Mission, Mich. : 
Linnaea borealis. 
From R. Haywarp, Aurelius, Mich. 
Sample of wheat, raised three years, from England. 
From C. F. WHEELER, Hubbardston, Mich.: 

Dried specimens for herbarium,—Artemesia Canadensis, Lonicera Canaden- 
sis, Lobelia Kalenii, Rychnospora copillocea, Graphephorum melicoides, 
Triglochni moritimum, Bromus ciliatus, Triticum dasystachyum, Pan- 
icum dichotomum Potentilla anserina, Circium Pitcheri, Campanula 
rotundifolia yar. linifolia, Coreopsis lanceolata, Lilium Philadelphicum, 
Lathyrus maritimus, Equisetum variegatum, Juniperus communis, Juni- 
perus Sabina var. procumbens, Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Hypericum 
Kalmianum, Halenia deflexa, Lycopodium, Annotinum, Juncus nodosus, 
Juncus acuminatus, Juncus Balticus, Carex orderi, Sphagnum squarrosum. 
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From Louris M1uuEr, Ionia, Mich. : 

Bulbs of Erythronium albidum. 
From Tuomas REEVE, Watertown, Mich. : 

Stalks of Indian corn with two tops. 

From L. H. BAILEy, jr., South Haven, Mich. : 

Plants,—Goodyera repens, Botrychium lunarioides, Botrychium dissectum, 
From JoHN CLARK, Pontiac, Mich.: 

Two fermenting traps. 
From W. W. Watters, Utica, Mich. : 

One half lb. onion seed. 
From Dep. oF AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C.: 

‘Burbanle’s seedling potato. 

Dunmore seedling potato. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Agriculture held November 17th, 1879, 
the Committee on Institutes made the following report which was accepted and 
adopted. 

Your committee recommend that during the month of January, 1880, Farm- 
ers’ Institutes be held as follows: 

1. At Rockford, Kent county, Tuesday and Wednesday, January 13th and 
14th, to be attended by Prof. W. J. Beal, John T. Frazer, V. 8., of New 
York, and Mr. Robert F. Kedzie. 

2. At Big Rapids, Mecosta county, January 15th and 16th, same delegation 
as at Rockford. 

3. At Manchester, Washtenaw county, January 19th and 20th, attended by 
R. G. Baird, Secretary of the Board. T. C. Abbot, President of the College, 
John T. Frazer, V. 8., and Mr. F. A. Gulley. 

4, At Romeo, Macomb county, Thursday and Friday, January 22d and 23d, 
to be attended by the same delegation as at Manchester, substituting Hon. J. 
Webster Childs for Mr. F. A. Gulley. 

5. At Buchanan, Berrien county, 26th and 27th, attended by Professors 
R. C. Carpenter and A. J. Cook, Mr. John T. Frazer, V. S., and Mr. James 
Cassidy. 

6. At Mason, Ingham county, January 28th and 29th, same delegation as 
at Buchanan, substituting Mr. F. A. Gulley for Mr. James Cassidy. 

The committee also recommended that if possible, the Secretary attend all 
the Institutes especially with a view to reporting the same. 

J. WEBSTER CHILDS, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
Committee. 


The Institutes were held in accordance with the above, with this exception : 
Mr. John T. Frazer, V. 8., who was employed by the Board to give a lec- 
ture at each of the Institutes, relating to veterinary, had a very severe cold, 
and realizing that it was not possible for him, under the circumstances, to 
profitably fulfill his engagement, it was cancelled after attending three of the 
Institutes. R.S. Jennings, V. 8., of Detroit, was secured for the Romeo 
Institute, where he gave an excellent lecture on the Causes and Symptoms of 
various Diseases of the Horse’s Feet and Limbs. 

The able lectures of Dr. Frazer are given in this Report of the Institutes. 
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ROCKFORD INSTITUTE. 


This Institute was held, commencing on the evening of January 13th, in 
Grange hall, which was well filled throughout the meeting. The first evening 
session was opened with prayer and music, after which the President, Mr. R. 
Dockeray, gave the opening address as follows: 

Having been chosen by my brother farmers to preside at this—so far as I 
am aware—the first Farmer’s Institute ever held in Kent county, I shall 
endeavor to perform the duties of the position to the best of my ability, and 
shall detain you bunt a short time with my opening remarks, as I am well aware 
that there are others here who will occupy the time much more profitably than 
I can. 

These Institutes are designed to bring farmers and their families together in 
closer social relationship, thereby enabling them to receive and impart infor- 
mation by the discussion of topics interesting and useful to all which may be 
brought before the meeting. I'armers as a class live too much isolated, do 
not meet together, consult together, and act together, and the consequence is 
that while those engaged in every other business, occupation or profession have 
their associations and their unions, and are thereby enabled to act in concert 
and make their influence felt, the farmers by their lack of organization are 
deprived of that influence to which their numbers justly entitle them. For 
while the farmers outnumber all other classes and possess nearly, if not quite, 
half of all the wealth of the nation, and are possessed of as much intelligence, 
yet they exert less influence in the affairs of state and nation than any other 
class. Whatis the remedy for this state of affairs? Simply this: the farmers 
must Jearn to attend to their own business and not intrust it to others. They 
must see to it that they are represented in the councils of the state and nation 
by men of their own class whose interests are identical with theirs, men of 
their own choosing. When this is done, and not till then, may they expect to 
derive a fair share of benefit from the money they so largely contribute in the 
way of taxes to carry on the government. ‘To illustrate my meaning [I will 
quote from the report of Wm. G. Leduc, Commissioner of Agriculture, made 
in November, 1878. Many examples might be furnished to prove this part, 
but I must not take the time. But the world moves and all over the land the 
people are being aroused and agricultural papers are being established and 
well patronized. The Grange is doing its work, farmers’ clubs are being organ- 
ized, the public schools and agricultural colleges lending their aid, and farm- 
ing is being conducted on more scientific principles and the prospect looks 
brighter for the future. But time is required to accomplish all this. ‘* Large 
bodies move slowly, but when once in motion their force is irresistible.”’ 

The agricultural is, in some respects at least, of more importance than all 
interests, for of the entire value of all exports of every kind and description 
for the year 1878—$739, 971, 739—agriculture contributed $536,038, 951. 


[Mr. Dockery quoted from the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1878, 
showing that a very small amount of the public money was expended in the interest 
of agriculture as compared with some other interests. 

It is a defect of this kind of reasoning that the facts deduced generally prove too 
much, and are really worthless as a part of the argument or worse than that, for they 
frequently misrepresent and mislead. For example: what is expended for the ad- 
vancement of commerce is often no less directly beneficial to agriculture. What is 
expended for the army and navy is as much for the protection of agriculture as any 
other interest.—Sxc.] 
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Secretary R. G. Baird gave a lecture entitled, ‘‘Farmer’s Boys in Relation 
to Farming.’? (See Lectures given at more than one Institute.) 
John T. Fraser, V. 8., gave the following lecture on 


WINTER CARE OF LIVE STOCK ON THE FARM. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ; 

When the two ends of the day seem to try to join each other at noon, in 
December, the farmer should redouble his activity and watchfulness; and 
when the cold seems to strengthen, as the days begin to lengthen, in January 
his care should not be lessened if he would be prosperous. 

Though the climate of this latitude forbids active operations in the field 
during the winter, the thrifty farmer finds in his farm-yard and barns an area 
which, if not large, affords him ample room for a great deal of work and care- 
ful supervision. His cattle can no longer shift for themselves to advantage, 
and must be fed and cared for if he would find a balance in his favor in the 
debit and credit accounts between him and them; and if he would make sure 
of such a balance there are certain conditions which he must fulfill. These 
necessary conditions are economy in feeding, preventing waste within the ani- 
mal’s body, and the preservation of the health and vigor of the animal. 

As to the question of economy in feeding, I cannot, I am sure, do better than 
to refer you to the tables and remarks of Dr. Kedzie, published in the Report 
of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture for 1878. They also answer 
the question how to prevent waste within the body, so far as the body is depen- 
dent upon the different elements of food, and is not affected by external con- 
ditions. The external conditions come properly within the province of our 
essay and we will consider them after studying the conditions of health in the 
different animals of the farm-yard. 

In looking over a farmer’s yard in this country we generally find a number 
of horses, horned cattle, sheep and pigs, each class containing members aged 
from young to old; but for the purposes of our essay we may divide these ani- 
mals into the following classes, viz: work horses, brood animals, growing 
animals, or young stock, and those being prepared for the butcher, or fattening 
animals. The treatment of the members of these classes may differ to a 
greater or less extent. With many farmers the wintering of their work-horses 
is almost pure expense, the only item with which the horse can be credited 
being the manure he makes; and in such cases the farmer is justified in 
economizing, as much as may be consistent with recuperating the horses, and 
giving them a renewed vigor for the toil of the coming spring and summer. If 
we examine the digestive system of the horse we will find that the stomach is 
very small, compared with the size of the animal, ‘‘ its average capacity in an 
ordinary sized horse being from 3 to 34 gallons.’? I think we could ask no 
better evidence of the fact that the horse is ill-adapted for consuming food of 
any kind having a small nutritive value compared with its bulk. And in win- 
tering idle horses the farmer should not allow them too much straw or poor 
hay; and a ration of grain should be given each day, which should be increased 
as spring, with its season of labor, approaches; in this way the horses will be 
less liable to contract that much dreaded disease of horseflesh, viz.: the 
‘heaves’? or pulmonary emphysema. It is a common practice with some 
farmers to turn their horses to the straw stack for the winter. This plan has 
the advantage of requiring but little labor on the part of the farmer, and 
affording the horses the opportunity of taking ample exercise. But good shel- 
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ter should be provided, and the ration of grain already commended should be 
given. Before turning out his herd of horses for the winter the farmer should 
see that there are no effects of strains, received the past season, remaining in 
any of the horses. If there should be any a blister should be applied, and in 
some cases firing may be necessary. The winter’s rest will be found to be a 
great support to the medical or surgical treatment. Horses that are being 
worked hard during the winter should be fed as during the summer, and be 
well protected from drafts of cold air when heated. They should neyer be left 
in the stable with the coat wet or damp, but should be well rubbed with dry 
straw or cloths and then covered with dry blankets. Within late years there 
has been introduced into this country a practice that cannot be too highly 
commended, as a means of enabling the horse to do hard or rapid work with 
greater ease and comfort during the winter, viz.: clipping, which consists in 
removing the thick coat of long hair that covers the animal at this season and 
interferes to a great extent with the healthy action of the skin while he is 
working hard. This operation will often prevent the invasion of acute diseases, 
and is sometimes of absolute necessity, as a therapeutic measure in the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases of the chest. 

From my own experience, I am sure that we can give a working horse better 
care, with less than half the labor by clipping, than we could by leaving the 
thick coat of hair, to be wet by rain or snow or sweat, while he is working. 
But the clipped horse should receive constant attention while at work; when 
he is allowed to stand he should haye a double covering of blankets, and while 
he is in the stable he should have a single, warm blanket for covering. Brood 
animals, with growing stock, should always occupy the first place in the farm- 
er’s attention. In case of brood animals he should remember that their sys- 
tems, are undergoing a peculiar, and severe trial; and that he has at stake, 
the welfare of a being yet to be brought forth. This class of animals should 
receive good, nutritious food; ‘‘the regular development, and a good consti- 
tution in the foetus depend upon it;’’ without being too fat they should be in 
good condition. ‘‘ Plethora and obesity predispose to abortion, and render 
parturition difficult ;’? and again, if the animals are too thin, the milk is likely 
to want in quantity and quality. Young animals often seem to be predisposed 
to rickets, and sometimes it would seem that the predisposition was due to a 
want of bone-forming material in the food furnished the dam; and the dif- 
ficulty is often prevented by feeding her with ground bones during the period 
of gestation; and as the animals are not likely to be injured in this way, it 
may be found an advantage to keep a quantity of finely powdered bones within 
the reach of all brood animals. All animals of this class should be provided 
with dry, warm quarters, and allowed free access to water; in this way long 
periods of thirst, to be quenched by heavy draughts of cold water, a prolific 
source of abortions, are avoided. 

As the term of delivery approaches the food, without ceasing to be substan- 
tial, should have a relaxing influence upon the system; if roots of any kind 
can be given they will be found a great advantage; for, aside from acting on 
the digestive system, they will increase the supply of milk. Bran mashes or 
gruels may be given from time to time if there is a tendency toward constipa- 
tion. In some cases it may be found necessary to resort to saline purgatiyes ; 
ith lb. doses of epsom salts at intervals of four hours may be given to the 
mare, and cow, and smaller doses for the smaller animals. 

Acute constipation is of frequent occurrence in foals dropped during the 
winter, or early spring. If taken in hand in time, injecting mild soap suds 
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into the rectum a few times, will generally bring relief; but if neglected, or 
if the trouble has not been discovered for some time a table-spoon-full of cas- 
tor oil should be given to a very young foal, in company with the injections, 
and a larger dose of oil may be necessary in older auimals. Constipation in 
the yound animal should be carefully looked for, in cases in which it has been 
found necessary to draw the milk from the dam, fora length of time before 
delivery. Diarrhm@a is sometimes met with in young animals at this time, but 
this is a trouble requiring skilled and experienced treatment; but in all cases 
the food of the dam should be changed, as the irritation of the intestines is 
often caused by the milk. 

Young animals dropped the preceding spring, or summer, should be pro- 
vided with warm quarters, properly ventilated, and with all the good food they 
will eat. Young animals never should be put to the drudgery of working up 
coarse or damaged food; their digestive organs are yet weak, and should be 
favored with plenty of well cured hay, roots, if possible, and liberal rations of 
grain. The food for growing animals should be rich in albuminoids and phos- 
phates, as these substances will furnish the material necessary to the growth 
of muscels and bones. If the digression may be permitted, I will remark that 
it has been found, that crops manured with concentrated manures, or phos- 
phates, contain a larger amount of bone-forming matters than those which have 
not received artificial manures; and the farmer need not look to the crops 
alone for the return he expects from the superphosphate he has sown. 

The production of meat is a branch of agriculture that should receive a 
just share of every farmer’s attention. Winter fattening of animals is often 
a source of profit to those who practice it. In feeding animals at this season 
for the butcher, the farmer should use his store of food economically and try 
to keep his animals healthy. The cheaper the food used in feeding such ani- 
mals, the greater must be the farmers’ profits, if he gets the required amount 
of fat in a reasonably short time; but in all cases he will have to depend prin- 
cipally upon concentrated foods; and it is combining the concentrated foods, 
with the coarse, in just proportions, that he will make his economy. Compar- 
ative Physiology teaches that most of the domestic animals require a certain 
bulk of food, in order that digestion may be properly carried on. We find that 
from two to three pounds per day is an average inerease in weight in the case 
of the ox, when being fed for the butcher; and it would not be difficult to put 
the substances which represent this increase, and those that would compensate 
the necessary daily waste of the animal, in a very small compass; but when 
we come to examine the stomach of the ox, we find that our ration for the 
day would occupy but a small portion of the space we find there; and if we 
should persist in feeding such a ration it would not be long before we found 
that our animal had but ‘‘a poor show’’ for a three pounds’ gain. This fact 
of the animal requiring considerable bulk in his food, may be turned to good 
account by the farmer, in feeding catttle or sheep, for example, he can take 
a quantity of corn stalks or straw to furnish the bulk and combine with them 
other foods of small bulk, but rich in fat producing substances, as corn, or 
oil meal or even oil itself, as is done by European feeders. 

In this country the farmer will have to govern himself in feeding cattle or 
sheep by the market he is feeding for; if it is for an American market he will 
need food rich in albuminoids, as very fat beef or mutton is in but little 
demand. But if it happens that his animals will make shipping stock, he need 
have no fear of making them foo fat. In the later stages of the fattening 
process the farmer may find it difficult to make his animals eat as much as he 
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would like. In such cases he may resort to the class of drugs known as condi- 
ments, such as salt, pepper, garlic, onions and yinegar; but in all cases these 
matters should be used in small quantities and with caution. A variety of food 
should be at hand, if possible, and the animal’s caprices of appetite humored. 
A careful eye should be kept upon each animal. If it is found that some of 
the herd or flock refuse their food, but still have a bright eye, and continue to 
ruminate, the food should be changed and a smaller ration given for a time. 
If the eye is dull and rumination suspended, there is some derangement of the 
system which perhaps may be corrected by giving moist or green food; and if 
the animal has been fed on dry fodder it may be necessary to give a dose of 
epsom salts,—1 tb. for an ox, and 2 0z. to} Ib. forasheep. Thedisease most liable 
to trouble the farmer in feeding cattle or sheep for the butcher is impaction of 
the third stomach, and is most likely to result from the use of dry food, and 
late in the feeding season. As the animals are becoming well loaded with fat, 
and the time for sale or shipment draws near, green food of some kind should 
be added to the daily ration; and if a little ground oil-cake can be given it 
will be found a great help, both on account of its richness in fat producing 
substances and the stimulating and loosening effect it has on the digestive sys- 
tem of the animals. We often find on the farm quantities of hay or corn 
stalks that have been damaged by heating and moulding; such matters should 
be fed with caution to any animals, and more particularly to those in the later 
stages of fattening; for aside from the possibility that they may cause difficulty 
in the digestive system, they very readily act upon the urinary system, and 
often with serious or even fatal effect. Animals that are being fattened should 
be housed in a warm and moist rather than in a cool and dry atmosphere, as 
they are found to take on fat better in the former conditions than in the latter. 
The stables should be dark and the animals kept quiet as possible. Noisy and 
restless members should be drafted from the herd before the feeding season 
commences ; such animals never do well themselves and are a source of annoy- 
ance to their neighbors in the stable. In this class of animals the farmer does 
not want to develop the bones and muscles to a great extent, and he should 
keep them in health by means of an intelligent regulation of the ration of 
food to the animal’s wants, combined with thorough ventilation and drainage. 
Thus far we have assumed that all animals were to receive better shelter than 
is to be found on the lee side of a grove, a straw stack, ora barn. The ques- 
tion of housing animals during the winter has been discussed and rediscussed 
during the past year by our agricultural press, but I have never seen the sys- 
tem of leaving animals unhoused defended, except on the grounds of present 
expediency. 

Intelligent writers upon the subject do not attempt to deny that there is 
waste of food when animals are fed out of doors and exposed to the winter’s 
cold, but argue in this way, viz.: ‘‘ We can furnish the food necessary to sup- 
ply this waste easier and cheaper than we could put up suitable shelter for our 
cattle.”” Such may be the case, but surely we may be pardoned if, after form- 
ing something of an idea of the waste of food in the animal’s body when 
exposd to such weather, as we have reason to believe often exists on the Illinois 
prairies, we entertain serious doubts of the system being economical, even as a 
present or temporary expedient. I think that if we could measure the waste of 
food there is in feeding sixty or one hundred head of steers in the open air, 
exposing them to the cold winds and storms of a prairie winter, we should find 
that the food so wasted would keep and fatten a goodly number of cattle, 
which, if sold, would go a long way towards paying the interest on the capital 
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necessary to shelter them and the rest of the herd. But the farmers of Mich- 
igan are not those of Illinois, and how to save food in wintering stock must be 
an important question to a great many of them. I am sorry that I have not 
been able to find the data necessary to making an estimate of the probable 
waste of food in feeding cattle when exposed to the inclemency of our winter ; 
but I think that in reviewing the different sources of waste in such circum- 
stances we will conclude that if the waste is not enormous, it is at least suffi- 
ciently great to make it an object for every farmer to prevent as much of it 
as may be in his power. The first source of waste with which we meet is the 
heat required from the body to raise cold food ingested to its own temperature. 
It must be evident to every one that all matters taken into the body must be 
brought to its temperature. If we drink water at 33° F., it will take up about 
sixty-five degrees of heat for each unit of water in order to reach the tempera- 
ture of our bodies, and at the expense of heat taken from the system. If we 
drink tea or coffee at 150° F. we furnish the body with about 52° of heat for 
each unit of water. One of the advantages of cooked or steamed food for 
cattle is that we can feed it at or a little above the temperature of the body of 
the animal; but a steaming apparatus is too expensive for every farmer who 
has perhaps but ten or fifteen head of cattle. But this little is within the 
reach of most farmers, viz.: furnishing their stock with water from a well or 
living spring instead of from an ice-bound brook or lake. The other condi- 
tions of waste of food in the animal we will find in the surroundings of the 
animal and for the purpose of better studying these conditions of waste, we 
will compare the animal to a steam engine; and modern physiology will justify 
us in assuming such a position. The activity of the animal is dependent on 
oxydation or combustion, and the consequent evolution of heat, combined with 
a certain amount of combustion of matters in the lungs; and we shall see 
hereafter that preventing an undue escape of this evolved heat is an item of 
true economy for the farmer. If we visit a properly managed manufacturing 
establishment we will find that the proprietor has taken every precaution to 
prevent the escape of heat before it has been used for his benefit. The fire 
and boiler are surrounded by non-conducting material; the boiler is made with 
a series of tubes, through which the heated air is made to pass, thereby bring- 
ing every unit of heat possible to the work of generating steam ; or in other 
words, converting the heat into a motive power. But when we turn to the 
animated engines of many farmers it would seem that the chances were in favor 
of the escape of heat, and consequent waste of fuel or food. 

Let us now look at the conditions that affect unsheltered animals. In the 
first place we find them at the mercy of cold winds; every moment millions of 
atoms of air are hurled past them, each one hungry for heat. It is true that 
the animals are covered with a thick coat of hair or wool, which is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, and the air does not get as much heat as it might; but the 
postures and actions of the animals afford us ample proof that a great deal too 
much heat is carried away to be comfortable for them. But we will suppose 
that it has rained for some time and the coat has become wet, which will have 
rendered it a good conductor, and the air gathers plenty of heat as it passes, 
and the animals gather themselves closer and closer together, seeming to try 
to keep the little warmth they have. Again, the wind may blow little or not 
at all, but after a long rain the weather has turned cold; the wet coat, aside 
from being a conductor of heat from the body, must be dried, and at the 
expense of fuel furnished from the farmer’s store of fodder. Who of us has 
not experienced an eyening in winter when it would seem that the clouds had 
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fled to a warmer clime, the smile of the moon in its glory, and the twinkling 
of the stars seem to be satires on warmth and comfort; even the winds are 
too cold to blow. How fare the houseless flocks and herds this night? The 
farmer may have fed them well and given them plenty of straw for bedding, 
yet they are cold and wasting the food he has given them. One of the char- 
acters of heat is its property of being radiated ; thus if we hold a heated body 
near our face we feel its heat, which is called radiant heat. In nature radia- 
tion is going on between all heated bodies. ‘Che dew of summer and the hoar 
frost of autumn are effects of the heat of the earth being radiated. We have 
all noticed, I dare say, that dew is not formed during cloudy nights, nor 
beneath the overhanging branches of trees. In these cases the clouds and 
leaves intercept the rays of heat and return them to the earth, which does not 
become cold enough to precipitate the moisture of the air. The heat of ani- 
mals is as readily radiated as that of inanimate bodies. ‘‘'The lemming, a 
small animal of the rat tribe, has been known to perish from this cause when 
the temperature of the air was at the freezing point of water, or even above it.” 
*‘In the polar regions the dogs employed in drawing sledges are unable to 
resist the cold when at rest unless confined in snow huts, where radiation is 
prevented, though the temperature of the air in these huts is from zero to 
three and four degrees below.’’* If the radiation of heat from the body of 
the lemming destroys its life with the thermometer marking +32° or a little 
higher, what must be the tax upon the systems of some of our cattle and horses 
placed in the same positions and the thermometer marking from 0° F. to 10° 
F. below? Iam sure we have no reason to wonder that we see so many ani- 
mated skeletons in barn yards every spring, and after having seen the same 
frames well covered with fat the preceding autumn. 

After reviewing the different external conditions that affect the farmer’s ani- 
mals when not properly sheltered during the winter, we may find it interesting 
to study the internal processes of waste of the animals under the above de- 
scribed conditions. In all plants used for food for animals, we find a number 
of substances of simple composition which if burned are resolved into carbonic 
acid and water; starch, sugar and gum are of this class, and are commonly 
called the amyloids; but, for our purpose, they may be called the combusti- 
bles, as they are consumed in the animal’s system in producing heat in ordi- 
nary circumstances; aside from these substances we find in grains, and in 
different parts of the plant one of more complex composition, viz.: oil. Veg- 
etable oil closely resembles animal oil, and is readily converted into fat, which 
is stored up in the body, when the animal is properly fed; one of the func- 
tions of fat, when stored up in this way, is to protect the animal from cold ; 
it being a poor conductor of heat; but in case of need it is consumed in pro- 
ducing heat. Besides the fats and amyloids we find a number of substances 
of a most complex composition. These substances combine with the elements 
of the amyloids or fats, a quantity of nitrogen, phosphorus and sulphur; 
and are called the albuminoids; they supply the muscular and neryous sys- 
tems with nourishment. A just combination of these three classes of matters 
in the food for animals, would be the most perfect economy we could ask in 
agriculture, were it not that the just combination would, in practice, require 
too great an expenditure of time, money and labor on the part of the farmer. 
If the substances of each of these classes are present in the food in the re- 
quired abundance, the animal thrives, at least does not lose; but if we sup- 
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pose that the amyloids are wanting we will be obliged to account for a change 
or derangement of the system. When the amyloids are wanting we find that 
a requisition is at once made upon the store of fat, which will be honored to 
the full extent of the stock on hand, and the animal is losing in weight, or 
as is commonly said, is getting thin; when the fat is gone the matter becomes 
serious; the albuminoids, if not consumed in producing heat, are gradually 
used up by the animal in masticating his food and in moying about in search 
of food. We will now find that thin has reached the superlative degree, 
and if spring is not near, we may expect to see the already smoldering fire of 
life go out. If we begin at the other end of the scale we will find the same 
end brought about, though by somewhat different steps, as we will find most 
usually in practice, to be the case; let us suppose the albuminoids wanting in 
quantity in the food supplied, but the amyloids and fats in abundance. In 
such cases we are almost sure to find that the amyloids and fats are in a rough 
condition; being stored up in corn fodder or coarse straw, and these substances 
haye to be thoroughly masticated before the intestinal juices can act upon 
the digestible portions; but we find that mastication can be performed only 
by muscular force, and consequent use of albuminoids, and these substances 
will be in high demand with a limited supply, the fats will be used in order 
to keep up the heat of the animal, and aside from his getting thin, he is get- 
ting weak; and mastication is imperfectly performed, and as a consequence 
digestion is incomplete. In this instance we often find that the process of starva- 
tion is cut short by acute diseases; large quantities of imperfectly masticated 
matters taken into the system, cause irritation of the intestines, and acute 
indigestion sets in; the horse dies of colic or of imflamation of the bowels, 
and cattle and sheep of impaction of the rumen or of the third stomach. If 
brood animals, kept in this way, have carried their young to the full term, 
metritis is very liable to follow parturition ; and in some cases in which ani- 
mals are poorly kept, we find that lurking germs of hereditary diseases spring 
up and the animals are carried out of their misery, while if they had been well 
fed the disease might have lain dormant for generations. If we examine the 
air as it is expelled from the nostril of an ox or a horse we will find, that du- 
ring the time it has been in the lungs it has lost a portion of its oxygen, and 
has acquired an increased quantity of carbonic acid; and more, that by these 
changes the air is rendered incapable of supporting the higher forms of ani- 
mal life. It is estimated by different experimenters that the horse vitiates, 
by breathing, about 400 cubic yards of air during twenty-four hours; the ox 
over 300 cubic yards in the same time. We can readily see from these facts 
that when we confine severa! animals in a stable we must make provision for 
a constant supply of fresh air and free escape of the heated and vitiated air 
that has been breathed by the animals, if we would have them thrive. 

The best means of ventilation consists of a series of shafts, or hoods, pass- 
ing from the stable through the roof, through which passes the heated and 
vitiated air from the upper part of the stable where it accumulates, and a 
number of openings near the floor of the stable; by means of these openings 
the stable is supplied with fresh air to take the place of that which has passed 
out through the shafts. These openings should be so arranged as to avoid 
drafts of cold air in the stable; this may be done by connecting the openings 
with bent tubes in which are placed slides or dampers. Thorough drainage is 
quite as important for our animals’ as for our own welfare ; and we find many low 
forms of diseases in our domestic animals which are due to the same causes 
that produce them in men. All sources of water for animals should be guarded 
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from the possibility of coming in contact with liquors from the stable or barn- 
yard ; in this way we will guard against the invasion of many of the internal 
parasites of the lower animals. Nearly all of the internal parasites of ani- 
mals pass some stage of their development in the water; passing thence into 
the animal to undergo another stage of development, and sometimes passing 
into another animal, as the final host; thus we find that the disease of the 
brain of sheep so prevalent in some parts of the Old World is caused by a 
cyst formed in the substance, or in the covering membranes of the brain. 
This cyst is known as the hydatid form of one of the tape worms of the dog 
Tenia Canurus. In the dog the mature form of the tape worm is found givy- 
ing off, constantly, portions of its body, or joints, which pass ont through the 
feeces of the dog. These joints contain the eggs of the worm, and being libera- 
ted are washed by the rain and become lodged upon blades of grass or in the 
water, and are finally taken into the system of the sheep, where it finds its 
way to the brain and commences its growth as a hydatid, and soon destrys the 
sheep. ‘These hydatids are often taken out of the sheep’s brain by the shep- 
herd and are eaten by his dogs, or in examining a dead body he gives the brain 
to the dogs and the hydatid is soon changed into the mature worm, which fixes 
itself to the wall of the intestines, and the round of changes is commenced 
again. In the same way the Tenia Solium of man is furnished by so called 
‘*measly pork,’’ and the Tenia Mediocanellata by measly beef. The eggs of 
these pests are taken up by pigs or cattle, in the stomachs of which they are 
hatched and the young bore their way into the muscles, where they rest as 
hydatids; and the pig or ox is fattened and butchered and the hydatids are set 
free in the system of some lover of rare done ham, roast beef or steaks, who in 
his turn gives a fresh supply of eggs to pigs or cattle. And through the list of 
animal parasites we might go, finding this interchange of different forms from 
one animal to another, and nearly always finding that water was the connecting 
link. Such being the conditions for transmitting these often dangerous yisit- 
ors from one host to another, does it not become every farmer, not only for 
the safety of his animals but for the safety of his family, to see that there is 
no communication between his barn yard and wells or springs, and between 
cesspools and streams of water? 

En résumé: I haye endeavored to show that the farmer’s aims, in wintering 
his animals, should be to give food suited to the particular needs of his differ- 
ent animals, preventing a waste of the food within the bodies of the animals; 
and lastly, to conserve the health of the animals by supplying the conditions 
necessary to health in food and surroundings, and to ayoid or to prevent the 
access of injurious elements to his animals. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Scranton said he differed from Dr. Fraser in regard to clipping horses. 
It appeared to him as foolish as it would be for a man to strip off the heavier 
clothing worn as a protection from the cold of winter and then depend upon 
stimulating food to keep up the animal heat. He believed that the long, thick 
coat of hair was nature’s protection from the cold of winter and it was a cruelty 
to the animal to deprive him of it. 

Mr. Lapham said that if as farmers we would take heed to the many excel- 
lent suggestions contained in the lecture our animals would be much more 
comfortable, look much better, and also be more profitable to their owners. 

The propriety of clipping horses in winter was questioned by several others, 
who thought it was not the proper thing to do in this climate. 
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Mr. Fraser claimed that he had been to some extent misunderstood. He 
advocated clipping horses that were working steadily, for the same reason that 
a man in doing work would take off his overcoat. When the horse is at rest 
or exposed to cold he should of course be properly protected. 

Prof. Beal asked whether a horse should be fed all the hay he would eat. 

Dr. Fraser said the small size of the horse’s stomach should be considered. 
When horses are doing a full amount of work and have but a short time to eat 
they should have concentrated food. The most concentrated he would feed 
first. When the horse is not doing work, or doing but littie, he would reverse 
that order. 


FORENOON SESSION. 


Fremont E. Skeels read the following paper on 
INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


A most interesting as well as instructive study for one to follow is that which 
pertains to insects. It is entertaining, because nowhere else does nature pre- 
sent more striking realities; instructive, because it gives one an incentive to 
notice and to acquire the habit of observation, which habit once attained will 
bring us into immediate contact with nature’s rarest gems, 

Those who look carefully, earnestly into the workings of the insect world, 
will discover a vast field of entertainment as well as instruction. Some there 
are who insist that nothing entertaining can be found in the wriggling worm 
or tiny beetle which can be seen only by the aid of the microscope; but these 
haye only glanced at the threshold of this department of life; it must be 
crossed before they can enter into the delightful realms beyond. 

But there is a necessity for this insect study; men must keep pace with the 
wonders of the insect world. Before the extensive forests and vast marshes— 
abounding in plants of every description—were turned into fields covered with 
agricultural products insects found abundant plant-food. The scene has 
changed. Their fayorite plants being destroyed they haye been compelled to 
come to the farmer and horticulturist for food. It is estimated that there 
are four species of insects for every species of plants in some of our most pop- 
ulous States. These facts would seem to decide the importance of the study 
of Entomology. 

But my subject was to be Injurious Insects, and craving pardon for dwelling 
at length upon my particular hobby, I proceed at once to duty. 

Probably the most important crop to the Michigan farmer is that of wheat; 
the insect which prays most upon this cereal at the present writing is the Hes- 
sian fly, known among us as “‘the fly,”’ ‘‘the insect,’? and by other appropri- 
ate names. 

Very much has been written, more has been said; much more will probably 
be written and said about this little pest, yet it continues to despoil our wheat 
fields. The remedies thus far advised are many but without thoroughly bene- 
ficial results. 

The Hessian fly is, undoubtedly of European origin; it was not known in 
this country prior to 1778, and then found in the vicinity of New York. The 
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name was first given by Col. George Morgan, because he supposed it to have 
been brought from Europe as pup, concealed in the straw, which was shipped 
upon the vessel bearing the Hessians to this country. ‘The habits of the fly, 
as will be shown, readily admit of such transportation. Commencing then at 
New York, westward the scourge of empires takes its way, progressing from 
twenty to thirty miles each year until in 1860 we find them settled in Iowa 
and Minnesota. 

One of the seemingly curious facts in connection with the Hessian fly, is its 
sudden appearance for short periods and then its apparent disappearance. 
Thus in 1872, it was among us in Michigan, and also south and southwest. It 
was not noticed again until it celebrated its centennial in the southern part of 
this State, appearing as far north as the capital. This going and coming is 
easily accounted for (though to the close observer it is well known that there 
are always some few to be found), and is particularly noticeable in all insects 
which are not provided with some odor or other means of defense against para- 
sites and birds. Insects haying such means of defense are very uniform in 
number. Is it not then safe to reason that we are indebted to the parasitic 
enemies of the Hessian fly for its short absence? As these enemies become 
more numerous, more larve of the fly must perish from their attacks which 
are made by laying an egg in each egg of the fly. These parasitic enemies 
are somewhat inclined to become gluttons, and in a few seasons not enough 
flies will remain to furnish them with sufficient eggs for their deposits, and 
consequently some of the parasite’s eggs must suffer death. Another season 
still more must perish, until finally the flies become nearly extinct. In the 
meanwhile there will always be some few of the Hessian flies left. After the 
parasites are gone these flies will increase until they become legion, showing 
their presence by laying waste our wheat fields; this work will continue until 
the nucleus of the parasites shall have grown into supremacy, when another 
disappearance of the fly will be noticed. 

This insect is very small and might pass for a mosquito to the casual ob- 
server. The imago fly is black with the wing bases, joints, underside of body 
and Jegs of a tawny or light yellow color. Just previous to laying her eggs 
the well stocked abdomen of the female is rose colored, like that of a well 
filled mosquito; this color is given by some two hundred eggs which are of a 
redish color, alighting upon the surface of a leaf she places from one to ten 
eggs in its creases, in from twenty seconds to a minute of time, and is off im- 
mediately in quest of more mischief. In from four to fifteen days, depending 
upon the weather, these eggs hatch into minute maggots which at once com- 
mence a journey down the leaf; working themselves in between it and the 
main stalk, they continue toward the root until they come to a joint just below 
the ground surface ; they here fix themselves upon the stalk and remain station- 
ary until completing their transformations. While in this position they do not 
eat the stalk, for maggots have no jaws, neither do they enter the inside of the 
stalk, but lying lengthwise upon its surface, they are nourished by the sap 
which they take in by absorption. It is the loss of this sap that causes the 
wheat plant to perish. After remaining thus for five or six weeks the mag- 
got takes on a rich mahogany color, becomes hard, and is said to be in the 
flaxseed state. 

In passing through an infected field we will see many yellow, drooping plants ; 
pulling one of these and stripping down the outside leaf of the now worthless 
plant, we shall find the cause of all this in the little hollow which his body 
has formed in the stalk. ‘There are two broods each wheat year, and favorable 
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weather has produced three. In the latter part of August or in September, 
the eggs are laid for the first brood; these live over winter in the flaxseed 
state, producing flies in April, which immediately attack the wheat left by the 
fall brood. 

The most popular remedy is late sowing, but its success is an open question, 
I should say, sow the most thrifty growing wheat which you can obtain. Sow it 
in due season and in the best of soil. Add plaster to the soil and anything else 
which will produce a large stalk. The larvee of the fly lives upon the stalk, 
and if we can produce a large straw it will grow its head and feed the larve 
too. Suppose in the spring you find your field filled with this insect in the 
maggot or flax-seed state? If not too late for safety, and if the wheat is very 
thrifty, turn in a flock of sheep and let them feed it down. Some have sug- 
gested the burning of stubble, but as this destroys alike our friends and our 
enemies, I should hardly deem it advisable. 

Many and just are the complaints entered against another troublesome insect. 
I refer to the cut worm. ‘This little mischief maker is the young of a very 
common moth—or miller, as they are often called. 

Wire worms and grubs are often called cut-worms, and the evil which these 
grubs bring about is often laid to the cut-worm, and cut-worm remedies are 
applied without success. It is well known among farmers that cut-worms 
live upon the tender shoots and underground stems of plants. These worms 
are well known too, and I will simply say that grubs and wire-worms have many 
feet and are the young of beetles instead of moths. The large white grubs are 
the young of the May beetle, and the wire-worms are supposed to be the young 
of snapping beetles,—or bugs, as they are commonly called. 

Many remedies have been advanced. Most popular among these are digging, 
protection of stalk, and fall plowing. It is doubtful whether fall plowing is to 
be recommended. It might give the birds a chance to pick up a few, but the 
ordinary freezing and thawing of our winters has little effect. The most effec- 
tual remedy for large fields has been to sharpen up the fingers and proceed to 
meet the enemy on his chosen ground. Nor is this actually ‘‘ locking the barn 
after the horse is stolen,’’ for it prevents the loss of any more plants by the 
jaws of our fallen foes at any rate. ‘Transplanted plants may be saved by pro- 
tection. Suppose you are setting out young cabbage plants. Take a piece of 
writing or any glazed paper and wrap around the plant just above the ground 
and reaching down to the root, keeping it in place with a mound of earth. 
Ashes, lime, or any other alkaline substance added in sufficient quantities to 
kill or drive away the worms would also kill the plants. Climbing cut-worms 
scorn to grovel in mother earth, and aspire to higher things. They may be 
found at night taking the buds from dwarf or young fruit trees. These, and 
I might add, all cut-worms, may be caught in great numbers by placing heaps 
of freshly mown clover or grass upon the infested ground. The worms will 
secrete themselves beneath the pile, and may be caught and destroyed. To 
keep them from ascending the trees, use strips of firm, glazed paper three or 
four inches wide, gathered or cut short at the upper edge. If the paper is 
gathered, tie it around the tree trunk so that the lower edge shall not touch 
the tree. The band will then assume the shape of an inverted tin pan over 
which the worm cannot climb. By cutting one edge of the band short it may 
be tacked upon the tree. The larve of the codling moth—or apple worm, as 
it is commonly called, belongs among the meanest of insect foes. The little 
moth flies only in the night, is not attracted by light or very much by jars of 
sweetened water, and lays its egg in the blow end of the apple. As soon as the 
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egg hatches the worm enters the fruit and proceeds at once to spoil it. It 
indulges in this mischievous frolic for about twenty days, when it leaves the 
apple and spins its cocoon in some snug corner. In about two weeks a moth 
hatches from this cocoon, and again the egg-laying, apple-eating, cocoon-spin- 
ning process goes on; but this second batch of cocoons does not hatch until 
the next spring. What are we to do about all this? I have seen many a man 
cultivate and lay out a plat of ground for a garden, sow the seeds, set out young 
plants and tend them for a few weeks, but the task became irksome soon, the 
weeds got a start, and at the time when he should have been enjoying rich 
repasts of garden delicacies he was obliged to content himself by sending some 
of his ‘“‘young hopefuls’’ to blister their hands upon the gigantic pigweeds 
and red-roots. I have seen young people start a diarv January 1st. and heard 
them declare they would keep it correct for the year; but the March winds 
cooled their ardor, and found many blank leaves of February. It is this lack 
of perseverance on our part which enables insects to get our best farm products. 
If a man buys and transplants a hundred fruit trees and leaves nature to do 
the cultivating, pruning, etc., he must not expect large fruit returns. The 
codling moth can be fought successfully only by the combined efforts of a 
neighborhood. Hight or ten of our neighbors can rear more than any one of 
us can hope to destroy. Some few of the worms fall to the ground with the 
fruit and could be destroyed by turning hogs into the orchard if convenient. 
If you dont turn in the hogs keep the ground free from all chunks and clods 
which would afford the worms a hiding place. Most of the worms leave the 
apple before it falls, and craw! down the tree seeking a nest. Remove all loose 
bark from the tree. Now take carpet paper and cut into strips five or six 
inches wide, long enough to go around the trees and lap a little. Fasten with 
a tack driven in about half way to the head. The worms will spin their cocoons 
on the under side of this band. The bands should be placed around the trees 
about the middle of June and examined every ten days until the last of August. 
They need not be attended to again until after fruit gathering, when they 
should ali be removed and laid by for next year’s use. Many worms will be 
found in the fruit that is taken to the cellar, and by a little close examination 
many cocoons may be found and destroyed. 

Within a few years a new insect has appeared among us whose only delight 
seems to be in stocking our cabbages with, as the ladies say, those horrid green 
worms. ‘The parent of this evil is asmall white butterfly, spotted more or less 
with black dots, which may be caught from the first sunny week in spring until 
the last cabbage is taken in in late fall. Two broods are hatched each year. 
The early females lay their eggs on the under side of the cabbage leaves; upon 
hatching the larve feeds for some time upon the leaf, then forms a chrysalis 
from which a butterfly soon comes, which proceeds at once to rear a new gen- 
eration upon whatever is left of crop. The chrysalids of this last batch of 
worms do not hatch until the next spring. Many remedies have been tried 
with more or less success. These butterflies are slow fliers and are easily taken 
with a net and destroyed. ‘Take a cask and place it near the center of a small 
patch ; fill with water and dissolve enough whale oil soap to give a strong solu- 
tion. The smell of this will keep many butterflies at a distance, for it is sure 
death if they come in contact with the liquid. About once a week the cab- 
bages should be sprinkled with the solution. It has been, and I have often 
recommended the killing of the chrysalids; but just before completing this 
paper I examined about 500 chrysalids, which I obtained from the side of a 
dwelling-house and only about a dozen of them were alive. I say alive, but 
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they were all alive, strictly speaking. A dozen of them would have produced 
butterflies next spring and the remainder were perfectly alive with parasites. 
I should say then let all alone, for the parasites will probably whip out the 
remnant the coming season. One word more in the tenor of this paper and I 
close. Many people have been foolish enough to apply Paris green to cabbages, 
and as the poison in this powder is arsenic some lives have been lost. Paris 
green should never be used except with great care. It must never be applied 
to those parts of plants which are to be eaten by any animal. Applied to 
potatoe tops it becomes a good remedy for the potatoe bug; but applied to cab- 
bages which are to be sold in market or used as diet by any one, it becomes a 
remedy for the increase of the human race. 


DISCUSSION. 


Secretary Baird—Do you find many of the parasites of the cabbage worm? 

Mr. Skeels—I have examined five hundred of the chrysalis and only forty of 
them would produce flies; four hundred and sixty were destroyed by the par- 
asites. 

Prof. W. J. Beal next gave a lecture on Horticultural Experiments at the 
Agricultural College. 

(See lectures given at more than one Institute.) This lecture and the dis- 
cussion upon it occupied the remainder of the forenoon session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Lecture by John T. Fraser, V. S., on the subject of ‘‘The Structure and 
Care of tke Horse’s Foot.’? (See lectures given at more than one Institute.) 

Robert F. Kedzie, assistant chemist at the Agricultural College, gave a lec- 
ture entitled ‘‘Superphosphates on the Farm.” (See lectures given at more 
than one Institute.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


After opening with some appropriate music Mr. Peter H. Felker gave an 
interesting address on the 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


This address was extempore. The following is a brief synopsis of it. : 

Mr. Felker set out with the declaration that a fair estimate of the amount 
of solid and liquid food a healthy man would consume in the course of a year 
would be 2,500 pounds. It was always best, he insisted, and cheaper in the 
long run to buy the best of everything, especially in the matter of articles. He 
first took up the subject of baking powders and showed how they were adulter- 
ated by the use of terra alba, or white earth and burnt alum—the latter very 
injurious to bread and forbidden to be used under stringent penalties by the 
British government. Mr. Felker illustrated by experiments with a simple 
decoction of logwood the presence of alum in baking powder ; if present it turns 
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the bright colored liquid a very dark purple. The purest baking powders were 
those known as the ‘‘ Royal”? and ‘‘ Dr. Price’s.’’ 

Butter was also adulterated; the butter maker sometimes used too much 
salt and too much water was left in, which, while not exactly an adulteration, 
is injurious, making-the butter weigh heavily and in time become rancid. Mr. 
Felker described the process of making oleomargerine and the adulterations of 
confectionery with glucose and terra alba, and the various injurious articles 
used as coloring matter. Coffee when ground could be tested by being poured 
into a glass of water; the adulterated coffee would discolor the water. Mr. 
Felker questioned whether there was much genuine Java coffee to be obtained 
in this country. Coffee from Brazil was shipped to Arabia and the Dutch 
Hast Indies and came back to America as Java coffee. The only proper way 
to get pure coffee was to buy the berries green. Ground coffee was largely 
adulterated with chickory and the chickory was itself adulterated with half a 
dozen articles. Cream tartar, indigo, honey and jellies were very largely adul- 
terated. Kerosene was terribly adulterated, and the speaker had found extreme 
difficulty this winter in finding a pure article. Parafine was largely used to 
make the oil heavy and benzine was added to make it average about right. 
Mr. Felker lays all the blame on the last Legislature for repealing the law 
requiring the chill test. The only complaint the people made was that the oil 
cost too much. It costs just as much now and is lamentably deficient in illu- 
minating qualities. The wicks of lamps became gummy and burned low, 
which was solely to be attributed to the paraffine. The adulteration of milk 
and its results, as manifested in typhoid fevers, was enlarged upon. 

The adulteration of soap with rosin was alluded to. Mr. Felker minutely 
described the adulterations of sugar, the practice obtaining to such an extent 
that several of the most honorable refiners in New York had retired from busi- 
ness and closed up their establishments, finding themselves unable to compete 
with the dishonest ones in the same business. Syrups came into the same 
nefarious category. Few people aware of the poisonous extent to which syrups 
were adulterated dared purchase them but confined themselves entirely to 
sugar. The only sure way to obtain a pure article was to buy the granulated 
sugar. ‘Teas were largely adulterated, not only with the leaves of the willow 
and other trees, but with mineral matter. Tobacco was a favorite article for 
adulteration, as was vinegar, and of liquors, of course, it went without saying 
that rare indeed was the liquor to be obtained which was really what it pur- 
ported to be. Spices were so extensively adulterated that the only sure way to 
obtain the genuine was to buy only the unground berries or barks. In closing 
Mr. Felker advocated a national law and stringent inspection. State laws on 
this subject were necessarily dead letters, because legislation of that kind could 
not hinder the manufacture or importation of such articles from other States. 

In the discussion following this lecture the illuminating qualities of our 
present Michigan oil was somewhat fully discussed. The prevailing opinion 
seemed to be that taking the quality into consideration our oil was dearer than 
formerly. Bich, 

Mrs. M. J. Kutz read the following paper on 


BOYS AND GIRLS ON THE FARM. 


Permit me to go directly to my subject without preliminary remarks, or 
apology. And in order to deal with it intelligently, I need first inquire, What 
cause led our boys and girls to forsake the farm heretofore? ‘This inquiry 
takes me past hamlet, town and metropolis, across the Atlantic’s waves to the 
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shores of our ‘‘ Mother Country.’’ There I find the cause,—that transported 
to our shores in every emigrant ship has become an inherited disease that 
depletes our farm-houses and fills our towns and cities with Literary, Profes- 
sional, Political and Commercial aspirants,—ten on the average, seeking a foot- 
hold where there is only room for one,—the nine, as a sequence, heart-sick 
and hope-forsaken, swelling too often the calendar of crime, or filling untimely 
grayes, borne there by spiritual and physical starvation, for lack of congenial 
employment, or, lack of bread. 

In England, that has contributed to our population more than any other 
nation,—whose habits have colored our own, and from whose institutions we 
have largely copied,—I find that respectable mediocrity is artistic, literary, 
mechanical or mercantile. While the aristocrat mainly owns the real estate, 
and gentility rents factories and lands but never labors itself. Extreme poy- 
erty toils in the mills and shops, and on the farm, and the most degraded of 
the class who labor, are those who work the soil; this is considered the low- 
est round in the ladder of caste. When the nobleman condescends to greet 
the gentleman and the gentleman arrogantly acknowledges the acquaintance of 
the book-worn merchant, mechanic, artist, etc., while shopmen and all look 
down upon the agricultural laborer with a contempt that utterly shuts him 
and his from social life, yet from the toil of himself, wife and wee ones is 
wrung the wealth that sustains a throne at a yearly cost of millions, and the 
prodigality of an aristocracy whose money is squandered as freely as waves 
wash the shore. God has given unto every human being aspiration. It is 
nature’s prayer that lifts us to a higher life. The clownish boor feels its sting 
in his envy of those he sees above him, but, down-trodden for ages, and cut 
off from social culture and respect he knows not how, nor can he make it a 
lever to lift him and his to the coveted good; he only feels that he is ostra- 
cised because he is poor and a laborer; that labor is considered a disgrace by 
those above him in the social scale, and noting the cause of his degradation, 
transmits to his offspring his hatred,—a blind legacy,—bearing for all time its 
bitter fruits of theft and crime, lawless mobs and bloody ‘‘ bread riots”’ in 
the empire of Great Britain. But, lo! One day the gates of Hesperides 
swung wide ajar, and revealed to the startled gaze of the Orient and all the 
East, this New World,—broad, beautiful and grand,—lands in plenty for new 
homes,—domains for nations to develop,—and ‘‘ Westward, ho,’’ ‘‘the star 
of empire”’ took its way; eager thousands sought these shores and secured 
small portions of its soil as homes. Mr. and Mrs., titles of respect they had 
never shared in the old world, fell like a mantle of glory upon them here, 
because they were Master and Mistress. But, where all could secure homes, 
each must serve, thus combining the dignity of ownership with the disgrace 
of serfdom; and often ludicrous indeed was the struggle with old ideas and 
inherited prejudices in this new phase of life. Let me illustrate. 

On the farther verge of only fifty years ago, when I can first remember, if 
a mother was at the wash-tub or a daughter at the wheel, when some smart 
neighbor or young beau was reported at the front gate, the obnoxious work 
was hustled out of sight and matron or maiden hastened to don a stylish 
apron or ‘‘nobby’’ cap, and make-believe they were gentle-folks, and always 
nice, but everybody knew the work,—the work was there, and just themselves 
had it todo. Right here, Mr. President, I think I see you smile at the seem- 
ing weakness of my sex, but you and I can well remember many a coat and 
pair of pants with a boy inside of them, that has had occasion te make a quick 
journey around the corner of the barn, or behind the woodpile on similar occa- 
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sions. Ah, ha! human nature is human nature under whatever guise; and 
what wonder, under such false training, daughters sought rich husbands, 
whether loveable or not, and sons preferred a clerkship in the city, or, ques- 
tionable employment even at the gaming-table, to this shabby gentility on the 
farm that deceived no one. 

But in those retrospective days of which I write there were other causes that 
drove the boys and girls from the farm. It was toil, not labor, men and 
women required of themselves and children. Unremitting toil for fifteen or 
eighteen hours in twenty-four. Nature’s laws were ruthlessly broken. Young 
children were taken from their sleep at four o’clock in the morning to do 
** chores”? by lantern-light, eat breakfast (if eat they could at that early hour) 
by candle-light, go to heavier toil at day-light, and stay afield as long as it 
lasted, do chores again by lantern-light, eat supper by candle-light, and husk 
corn or thresh with a flail, or turn the wheel on winter evenings till bedtime, 
wear homespun clothes and hodden-gray,—coarse and uncouth indeed,—for 
‘“store clothes’’ were too fine and costly and would not last; besides, to desire 
to look well was considered vain, and yanity was asin. That was in the days 
when people supposed angels were only made in heaven, and all their beautiful 
drapery woven there. 

It is no wonder to one that young people wished to escape from such cireum- 
stances, where learning was deemed a dangerous thing, and all recreation a 
sin except, perhaps, the ‘‘singin’ schule’’? and husking and paring bees,— 
the last two tolerated no doubt because they were profitable. 

To desire to appear well and command personal respect from others is as 
God-given as any other aspiration of the human soul. It dwells in the breast 
of every young man and maiden, and should be and would be cultivated to a 
ripe and beautiful old age if it were not trampled out by the iron feet of want 
and toil in the hard struggle for bread, where comparatively few win suste- 
nance from the soil for themselves and the many viciously idle or cunningly 
successful pensioners on the bounty of the farm. 

Naturally the boys and girls of the immediate past shrank from toil 
that was deemed only servile,—that denied the culture, hardened their muscles, 
rendered uncouth their forms, browned their cheeks and hands, stultified their 
intellects, and rendered them objects of aversion, ridicule, and contempt to 
their pliant, lilly-handed, delicately-clothed, well-educated city cousins, who 
living without physical labor were successful claimants of worldly honors and 
respect. 

Now, Mr. President, what can we, or what shall we do to overcome past and 
present evils, and keep our boys and girls on the farm? 

We can neither bribe nor coax them,—that we know. The broad sweep of 
our lands and wayes, the free, wild rush of winds cradled in the topmost peaks 
of our Sierras, the vastness, might and freedom that pertains to all our country 
has nursed into being a race of little giants—‘‘ Young America,”’ we call them, 
—who will neither brook coercion nor delay. Let us be wise and leaye them 
alone. Nature is a master builder, and here on this continent she is building 
public opinion and society anew. Let us give it no anxious thought my brother 
and my sister; only just keep steadily at the work we have begun of forming 
farmers’ clubs and granges, and State institutes and agricultural colleges where 
erudition feels honored to hold a professorship, and our sons and daugh- 
ters can become refined and educated in all things, especially in the science of 
our profession,—the epitome of all others,—and understanding the laws of 
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mechanism, can direct the operations of the farm and farm-house, and guide 
with intelligent hand the beautifully constructed machinery that relieves the 
strain on muscles to highly productive and remunerative results. Let us make 
agriculture an interesting study, and entering our legislative halls, by every 
means in our power provide for its protection and promote its advancement. Let 
us guard jealously our homestead laws, and so enact that labor and labor only 
can own the soil, and can never be dispossessed of its birthright to the land it 
tills, —the only sure safeguard of our freedom and prosperity. 

Let us banish forever and in eyery case the back kitchen ‘‘lean-to,’’? where 
our girls used to be, and are even now imprisoned from morning till night of 
many a weary day,—where the low-browed door creeps out under the sloping 
eaves into the chip yard, and the low ceiling bears down its hot reek on heart 
and brain, as housewives know with well remembered pain. Let us move the 
kitchen out bodily from behind, make it spacious of all rooms in the house, 
crown it with lofty ceilings, protect it with pleasant porches, promote it to a 
front door leading out upon a clean walk of its own, where while our girls com- 
pound the alchemy of life for the kings and queens of the household, they 
can see all the world as it goes by, and watch the progress of the age. Let 
us lift the soiled family linen from the shoulders of women and banish the 
weekly washings and ironings—those consumption-inducing, death-dealing 
ordeals—to the neighboring laundry where steamers and rollers can accom- 
plish more effectually and neatly the desired results. 

Let us investigate, and investigating learn how much cheaper are coéperative 
laundries, creameries and bakeries, where skilled oversight can teach our girls 
by a few pleasant hours of labor weekly how to administer scientifically and 
successfully to the necessities, health, and comfort of the loved ones at home. 

Let us by every means in our power lay the burdens of life upon inanimate 
things, shorten the hours of labor, and multiply the hours of spiritual growth, 
intellectual culture, recreation, and enjoyment. Let us discourage by all the 
moral weight in our natures vagrancy in whatever form, whether clothed in 
broadcloths and gambling in patent rights and stocks and bonds, or in rags 
and tatters (equally a mendicant), soliciting alms at our doors. Let us make 
it honorable to earn our bread and disgraceful to eat it without, my brothers 
and my sisters, and our task is accomplished. 

Our boys educated gentlemen, and our girls refined and cultivated ladies, 
in love with the beautiful farm-house and home, its pictured walls and well- 
filled libraries, its flower-decked walks, its breezy woodlands and rich fields of 
waving grass and grain, will find it for their happiness and interest to remain 
upon, and will show no inclination to leave, the farm. 


The question as to whether it is desirable for the State to make of the Agri- 
cultural College an experimental farm and school was somewhat discussed, and 
all the expressions were in favor of so doing. 

A number of commendatory speeches were made in reference to the work of 
the institute and the good which it had accomplished. Resolutions of thanks 
to Profs. Beal and Kedzie, Secretary Baird, Messrs. Fraser and Felker, Mrs. 
M. J. Kutz and others who had aided in making the institute a success were 
adopted. The session was then adjourned sine die. 
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BIG RAPIDS INSTITUTE. 


The Institute at this place commenced on Thursday evening, January 15. 
The attendance at the first evening session was rather slim, but the next day it 
was good and on the second evening the large hall was well filled and a good 
degree of interest was manifested throughout. The Big Rapids and Green 
Glee Clubs furnished some excellent music. Col. N. H. Vincent was president 
of the Institute, and after the usual preliminary exercises gave the following 
opening address: 

I believe this is the first meeting of the first Farmers’ Institute ever held in 
Mecosta county. The objects of which organization, as I understand them, 
are for the purpose of enabling farmers and those interested in the farming 
business to meet together for the purpose of discussing questions and matters 
pertaining to the farm, with the view of cultivating and building up a better 
understanding, a better social feeling among farmers, and for the general 
advancement of the farming interests of the county. 

I have been a farmer here for ten years or more, and while I have always 
taken a great interest in the development of the agricultural resources of the 
county, I have long felt the necessity of a better understanding among farmers. 
I think the farmers will all agree with me when the time comes for hiring help 
to do the work on their farms that it would be a great benefit and satisfaction 
to know just what wages their neighbors were paying their farm hands. It 
would be a satisfaction to know whether they have to pay $15, $20 or $25 per 
month. And I know there are farmers here who have introduced into the 
county improved farm machinery and improyed breeds of farm animals who 
have felt the necessity of a better understanding among farmers. 

Now is the time during these winter months for laying the foundation and 
making your arrangements for the work of the coming season, and I should 
like to have the farmers from all parts of the county attend the Institute, enter 
freely into the discussions that will take place during these meetings, exchange 
views, become better acquainted with each other, get the benefit of each other’s 
experience, and when the Institute meetings close and you haye returned to 
your respective townships, call the farmers together and organize a farmers’ 
club or an agricultural society of some kind or character in every township in 
the county, hold frequent meetings and debating schools in your school dis- 
tricts, and you will soon cultivate and build up a higher standard of sociability, 
and acquire a better knowledge and proficiency in the business in which you 
are engaged. 

I was one of the first to encourage the organization of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association which has existed in the county for about seven years, 
an organization which, though not as successful in some respects as we might 
wish, yet has been a great benefit and has done much toward advancing the 
farming interests of the county, and if you will take my advice after these 
meetings close and organize your township societies, hold frequent meetings 
during the winter months, and when spring comes take a little extra pains and 
pride in the cultivation of your crops, get up a rivalry between townships, and 
when the time comes for holding the annual fair, take your families and your 
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samples of farm products, come to the fair and take part in the exhibition 
and I will guarantee that you will all be well paid and that the Agricultural 
Society of Mecosta county will be a grand success. Now, these being some of 
the objects, briefly stated, for which the Institute was organized, it is gratify- 
ing to me to see so good an attendance here to-night. When I see so many 
eminent men from home and abroad assembled here to assist the farmers in 
the discussion of matters pertaining to farm economy, I for one am greatly 
encouraged, and when I see the ladies here ready to cheer us on, as the ladies 
always are in every good work, we are indeed a very singular people if we are 
not encouraged and gratified. And now, ladies and gentlemen, and especially 
those of you who are here from abroad, and those who are not engaged in the 
business of farming, I can assure that your presence and your efforts here will 
be received with gratitude by all, and as president and in behalf of the farmers 
of Mecosta county, I bid you welcome to the Institute, trusting as I do that 
your indulgence here will be a source of pleasure to yourselves, as it will benefit 
and encourage us. 


The remainder of this session was occupied by John T. Frazer, V. 8., who 
gaye his lecture on the ‘‘Care and Structure of the Horse’s Foot.’’ (See lec- 
tures given at more than one Institute.) 


FORENOON SESSION. 


Mr. R. F. Kedzie gave a lecture on ‘‘Superphosphates.”’ (See lectures 
given at more than one Institute.) 


L. G. Palmer read an essay on 


BOYS ON THE FARM. 


Boys on the Farm; and I may add, how to keep them there. Not forever, 
but until they have learned lessons of industry and economy, fitting them for 
any position in life. The boy should be kept well employed, otherwise he loses 
interest; and when that is gone, he might as well go, for everything on the 
farm will profit by his absence. How to create in him, and maintain that in- 
terest, is the question. A few practical hints as to what may be considered 
the ‘‘improyed method’’ of procedure: First of all, let the home be made 
attractive, and as comfortable as circumstances will permit. If the boy could 
haye a room or corner of his own, fitted up for his especial benefit, no matter 
how small,—no matter how cheap the furniture, a small table, and perhaps a 
shelf or two for his books and papers, a few pictures to adorn the walls, and 
any other little fixtures which might add to his comfort and conyenience,—he 
could then entertain his companions in a manner pleasing to him, and with 
no inconvenience to the rest. Of course the boy can get along without making 
all, or in fact any of these provisions for him; but just iow he gets along, is the 
matter to be considered. Let the boy actually feel that ‘‘there is no place 
like home;”’ but that sentiment may be true, either on account of its sun- 
shine, or its shadows. It is asad truth that many a boy, even of tender age, 
is content to take his chances in the world, even among strangers, because he 
in fact believes that ‘‘ Thre zs no place like home;’’ and he is heartily glad of 
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it. Wealth is not essential to a proper and orderly arrangement of the house- 
hold. 


“ Though you may not change the cottage for a mansion tall and grand, 
Nor exchange the litte grass plat for a boundless stretch of land, 
You may strive to make home happy with the wealth at your command.” 


I believe it is too often the case that the boy is required to act in the capac- 
ity of hired man, with this difference: the boy receives no wages. Let the 
boy be made to know and feel his interest in the home, and management of 
things generally, to such an extent that he finds it almost impossible to leave 
father alone, because so much is depending upon ‘‘ father’s right-hand’’ man. 
Instill into his mind that feeling, and he leaves the old homestead at last, not 
like the boy who “ buys his time,”’ but with genuine feelings of regret. Among 
the important things to observe in the early training of the boy on the farm, are 
the little responsibilities which he cheerfully assumes ; and when they necessarily 
become weightier, he finds himself equal to the task of bearing them. Take 
his opinion on many subjects; act upon it sometimes, no matter how simple, 
if for no other purpose than to show him that it was erroneous; kindly point 
out his errors by reason and actual test, and he learns to honor your judgment, 
and at the same time receives credit for hisown; he works with you instead of 
for you; and acts promptly at your request, rather than obeys your orders, 

The boy is oftentimes permitted, even instructed, to call certain things his 
own. For example, a fine colt ‘‘ belongs to the boy.’’ He watches it, cares 
for it, dreams of it, firmly believing himself the sole owner. He realizes a sud- 
den break in the title, when a fair market price is offered for the animal, and 
the proceeds go into his father’s pocket. Now this may be all right if prop- 
erly and fairly managed; but he should be called upon to relinquish his rights 
only by a fair understanding and with an honest belief that it 7s right, and 
that he in some way receives due recompense. Such a course lays the founda- 
tion for his fair dealing and honesty of purpose in all business transactions, 

Another common error in the early training of the boy is this: He is allowed 
to go to town for the sole purpose of holding the horses while father does the 
business. Not that the boy is really needed to insure safety in business trans- 
actions, but he needs a practical insight into those common, every day business 
matters that he must soon manage alone. Let him help you test the quality 
of articles which you purchase; ask his judgment as to the price; give him 
yours, and before selling the load of wheat explain to him the state of the 
market, and why you accept the offer. There is no danger in the careful 
exercise of this freedom with the boy; you are at once giving and receiving 
information; you are closing his mind against temptation, by keeping it well 
supplied with interesting and instructive ideas, and strengthening that social 
tie that binds him to his home. | 

He needs entertainment and recreation, differing somewhat from that which 
is often given him. ‘The traveling circus and side-shows afford but poor enter- 
tainment, and an hour or two between chores on the Sabbath is hardly suffi- 
cient resting spell. 

Why not plan for him a short recreation tour? Let him break away from 
the farm and its surroundings for a brief season. He will return to his work 
with increased yigor. He needs to know something of society and of its laws 
and customs beyond what he may be able to learn in his own immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

He must early be made to know that there are two sides to the picture of 
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life,—a dark as well as a bright one,—both of which must sometime meet his 
view. Prepare him then for the emergencies and the ups and downs of stern 
reality. ‘Gently down the stream of time,’’ is beautiful in fancy; but in 
reality, it is humbug. No one ever floated ‘‘ gently’’ down the stream of time. 
We don’t go that way. We are pulling against the tide and constantly encoun- 
tering shoals and rocks, against which our little bark is sometimes thrown with 
great fury. But we right its course and pull hard again. And these obstruc- 
tions are essential to our very existence. They strengthen us to meet and oyer- 
come the petty perils of life. They are the great teachers that guide us to 
success. Let the boy take a little trip along this route,—at first with a practi- 
cal oarsman,—and you fit him for the great voyage of life, and teach him to 
enjoy its delights and avoid its dangers. 

It will also help him to overcome that awkwardness peculiar to the farmer 
boys, which so often points them out as desirable victims for the confidence 
man. It will hardly be a reasonable excuse to say you can not spare him. 
Make extra arrangements with this particular end in view. You spare your 
horses at times when you most need them. You spare the various farm imple- 
ments when you can scarcely do without them, even for a day; and you do 
not expect them returned in better condition. You expend weeks and months 
of earnest toil in fitting certain favorite stock for the fair. You are anxious 
to haye it said that you own the premium horses, cattle, and sheep. Are you 
not just as anxious to have it said: ‘‘ Yours is the premium boy?’’ Fit and 
train him for a premium boy, and he converses freely and intelligently upon 
the ordinary topics of the day without being too forward. He knows what he 
talks about. He is fond of his book and his paper. In a word, he is a young 
gentleman in the true sense of the term. 

Fit him for the fair. Take him with you upon your round of inspection. 
Teach him the points of difference between good and poor animals, Let him 
hear the discussions and decisions of the judges, and, if possible, assign to 
him some minor position of trust. He will guard it as faithfully as the sol- 
dier-sentinel his post. You must trust him to make him trustworthy. In 
addition to these advantages—which cost you but a trifle, and are of inestim- 
able value to the boy—he requires special training and culture which neither 
the home nor the district school can furnish. His field must be widened, his 
facilities enlarged, his training reduced to a system. 

Our State has wisely provided an institution especially adapted to the wants 
of the farmer boy. In it, he is at the same time on the farm and in the 
college; both muscle and brain are busily employed. There are opened to 
him the many departments of industry, science, and art, managed by skillful 
professors, whose lives are earnestly devoted to the grand work of moulding 
minds and developing manhood physically, mentally, and morally. 

Give your boy the advantage of an education in this noble institution, 
rather than send him to the lumber woods; and though it may seem to cripple 
your resources at present, it will repay you an hundred fold by and by. 

I might haye cited before this the fact in favor of the farmer boys that 
their names nowhere appear upon our criminal records or loafer’s list, showing 
conclusively that you have acted wisely with reference to some of the rules or 
safeguards which I have mentioned. And while we are glad that this is true, 
we are anxious to record their names upon the pages of history as shining 
examples of that broad, liberal culture, so necessary to elevate and adorn 
human character. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


DISCUSSION. 


The following questions were taken from the table: 

Question.—Do ashes on sandy soils act as direct food for plants, or as an 
agent in dissolving certain constituents present? 

Mr. Kedzie.—Probably they act in both ways, but especially as a direct food 
for plants. 

Question.—Does salt draw moisture from the soil (capillary action) or from 
the atmosphere ? 

Prof. Beal.—It takes moisture wherever it can get it, either from the soil 
or air. 

Mr. Smith.—I have experimented some with salt. When applied to wheat 
it makes the wheat brighter and stand up straighter for a time, but it did not 
seem to produce any more grain. 

Question.—Is the frequent stirring of sandy soils to a great depth beneficial 
for a crop of wheat? 

Mr. Kedzie.—Stirring the soil is to be recommended in general. If the soil 
were very light it would probably not be advisable to stir it to a great depth. 

Question.—Is there a difference in the fertilizing qualities of plaster, or is it 
owing to atmospheric influence? 

Mr. Kedzie.—Plaster from one locality is probably as good as that from 
another. Plaster from one place may contain more foreign materials, such as 
dirt, etc., than that from another. 

Mr. Escott.—When is the best time to sow plaster on clover? 

Mr. Vincent.—I do not think that the plaster we use here benefits clover. 
I could see no difference where plaster was sown. 

Question.—What is the cause of such intense heat on the surface of sandy 
soils, and the remedy? 

Prof. Beal.—Sandy soils do not eonlitet heat away readily and hold heat 
got from the sun a long time. Something green growing on sandy soils will 
keep them cool and moist. 

Then followed an essay by Hon. M. Brown on the subject of 


BRAIN ON THE FARM. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Haying passed the greater portion of my life upon a farm as an actual tiller 
of the soil, I naturally feel a deep interest in the development of the agricul- 
tural resources of this region. Until recently the lumber interest which has 
hitherto been the principal industry of our people has almost entirely over- 
shadowed everything else, and particularly farming has been kept in the back- 
ground. But to-day I am happy to be able to congratulate the farmers present 
that the avocation in which they are engaged has asserted its right to recogni- 
tion, and I firmly believe that before many more years sweep into the great 
past, the vast forests that to some extent cover all this region to-day will be 
removed by the hand of industry, and fields of waving grain be substituted in 
their stead. 

Why should this not come to pass? There is not one person in this room 
who has at all observed the products of this region who does not know to a 
certainty that by intelligent culture no land upon earth will produce more 
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bountifully. Our wheat, both as to quality and quantity is not inferior to any. 
Our oats, rye. buckwheat and all other small grains are absolutely unsurpassed. 
As to vegetables, I think I may safely say that northwestern Michigan excels 
in their production. Where can better grasses be raised than in this region? 
I have traveled over the principal grass producing regions of the United States 
and I here state the result of my observation to be that this is the equal of any. 
Why should not the farmer succeed here? He should succeed—nay, he does 
succeed whenever he labors with his head and his hands. And unless the 
farmer does labor with his head as well as with hands no country on this earth 
is productive enough to enable him to prosper. If one of your boys was intend- 
ing to be a lawyer, you would send him to school, and to the best school— 
perhaps to the Agricultural College. Just as much as you possibly could you 
would do the same if one of your boys should conclude to study medicine. 
And if one.of them should ever become impressed with the idea that he should 
be a minister of the Gospel, no trouble or expense would be spared to qualify 
him for his high calling. Oh, yes, professional men must be educated. Why, 
if one of your “boys should conclude to become a book-keeper you would send 
him to some mercantile college the first thing you did. What would you send 
him there for? To give him an opportunity to learn the science of book- 
keeping, of course. But when it is decided that a boy is to be a farmer it used 
to be decided the same day to take him out of school. It is not so often the 
case now, although it is to some extent the rule yet. ‘‘It is not necessary to 
educate him, he expects to be a farmer.’’ I have heard this expression many 
times. I believe I can truthfully say that I never heard it repeated when it 
did not make me angry. I hate that expression. I have detested it from my 
childhood. I despise it to-day. It is an expression that ought to have become 
infamous a century ago. This saying had its origin in the idea that labor was 
disreputable. That idea was annihilated by the great Lincoln when he pro- 
claimed that the withering curse of slavery was no more, and that this fair 
land should be tilled only by freemen. 

This saying never was and never will be true. Every person who repeats it 
shows his ignorance of what farming is. It is as necessary for a farmer to 
be an educated man as it is for a school-teacher or a professor in a college; 
in fact, his field of life is much broader and more comprehensive than 
either of these professions. The farmer has to do with many branches 
of science; he can not confine his labors to one or two, and the more he 
knows of any department of practical knowledge the better he is off. The 
farmer should be a student all his life in order to make success certain. I 
do not say that unless he is an educated man and astudent he is certain to 
fail; but I do assert that if he is an educated man and a student he is almost 
certain to succeed. Now, somebody is ready to ask, What should the farmer 
study? In a general way the question is very easily answered. He should 
study farming. Every man should make a specialty of the business he is 
engaged in. You say, Yes, that is all very well, but what do you under- 
stand by the word ‘‘farming’’? Now we have reached a question of some 
difficulty. The term means more than scratching the back of old mother 
earth without producing even a decent irritation. It means more than simply 
sowing and reaping. ‘The word farming may be defined to be the science that 
treats of the earth, its formation, and all its products; it also includes the 
sciences of natural history and chemistry. Now, if I were to criticise this 
definition at all, I should say that it is too narrow; it will, however, answer for 
my present purpose. But let us verify a little, because in this incredulous age 
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nothing is worth a rush unless it can be proved. A farmer walks out upon his 
farm; he sees mounds, hills, rills, and rocks, hollows, and perhaps swamps. 

If the owner understands geology, the science that treats of the earth, its 
structure and its history, these sights are his familiar friends, he knows them 
at once, and can to a great extent give the history of the formation of his 
farm, and can approximate its age. He finds, perhaps, in his corn-field or 
wheat-field a thousand varieties of grasses and weeds growing where he does 
not want them to grow. Some of this vegetation has flowers upon it whose 
sweet odors perfume the air many miles around, This vegetation, where does 
it come from? The seeds which have produced it seem to have been scattered 
by the broad hand of nature. It is, however, a product of the earth,—as much 
so as wheatorcorn. If, therefore, the farmer understands the science which 
treats of the products of the earth, he will not only know about the crop his 
labor produces, but will also know something of every wild flower and blade 
of grass fostered and watered by Him who notes the sparrow’s fall. There is 
no way to tell whether a bird of the air or a beast of the field is of use to man 
except by a reference to the science of natural history. Neither is there any 
way provided by which the farmer can ascertain the component parts of the 
soil of his farm, and thereby tell almost to a certainty what crops it will pro- 
duce the most profitably, unless it can be accomplished by a knowledge of 
chemistry. I kuow that some of my hearers are ready to say that they can 
tell what every acre of their farms will produce best, and they never studied 
chemistry at all. My friend, you have by repeated experiments and at great 
loss of both time and money ascertained what you could have learned much easier 
and cheaper if you had even a very limited knowledge of the science of chem- 
istry. You overlook the fact, too, that some knowledge of any science can be 
acquired without the aid of books or even of teachers. I have said the farmer 
should be a student all his life; so should every other person, no matter what 
his occupation or profession may be. How many of us have seen farmers toil- 
ing through all the long, hot days of summer, and through the cold snows of 
winter,—toiling on and on, and at last fail. We say of such a man, he is a 
poor manager. I have said it myself a hundred times: He is a very indus- 
trious man, but he is a poor manager. What is bad management? It is 
going through the world by guess. Such a man never thinks at all. He is 
just as apt to sow wheat at the wrong time and upon the wrong kind of land 
as at the right time and upon land which would reasonably be expected to 
produce a good crop. He does every thing by guess. He is a good man—his 
wife is a good woman (and in all likelihood a good manager), but he guesses 
along from year to year, and at last guesses ont,—fails. Do not believe fora 
moment that he fails because he isa farmer. He would haye failed as quickly 
in any other business. Such men always fail. They never succeed. 

How can this sort of failures be avoided? [can do no better than to give 
you the rule of a very eminent man in this country. ‘‘Think out your work 
and then work out your thoughts.”’ It will not require any argument to show 
that a person who violates the last part of the rule is in as bad situation as a 
person who violates the first part of it,—because, unless the thoughts are 
worked out, thinking out the work would be an idle and useless ceremony. 

If this rule was observed by farmers they could to a great extent know in 
advance what the result of their ventures would be, and this is success. When 
the suggestions that I have made are observed by the farmers of the country 
then, and not until then it may be truly said that farming is accomplished by 
what is called skilled labor,—that is labor educated in the industry in which 
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it isemployed. The President of the United States, in his last annual mes- 
sage, speaking upon this subject says: 

“My recommendations in former messages are renewed in favor of enlarging the 
facilities of the Department of Agriculture. Agriculture is the leading interest 
and the permanent industry of our people. It is to the abundance of agricultural 
productions as compared with our home consumption, and the largely increased and 
highly profitable market abroad which we have enjoyed in recent years, that we are 
mainly indebted for our present prosperity as a people. We must look to its contin- 
ued maintenance for substantial resource. There is no branch of industry in which 
labor, directed by scientific knowledge, yields such increased production in compar- 
ison with unskilled labor, and no branch of the public service to which the encour- 
agement of liberal appropriations can be more appropriately extended. ‘The 
omission to render such aid is not a wise economy, but on the contrary undoubtedly 
results in losses of immense sums annually that might be saved through well-directed 
efforts by the Government to promote this vital interest.” 

There is, however, another branch of my subject to which I wish briefly to 
adyert. 'The farmer has other duties to perform besides the mere prosecution 
of his business of farming. He owes a duty to society which he must perform. 
It has been said that if a man can do nothing more than laugh it is his duty 
to go into society and do that. In other words, it is the duty of every man, 
whether he is a farmer or not, to contribute his mite towards entertaining and 
instructing those about him, and while a person is performing this duty he 
will be astonished at the amount of information he himself will acquire. 
There is no person in this world of sound mind who knows so little that he 
cannot impart some information to others. Then, too, the farmer is a citizen ; 
he is a citizen of the wisest, and the best, and the freest government that ever 
existed. As such citizen he has grave duties to perform. ‘The success of a 
free government, as ours is, depends upon the power of each individual citizen 
to'govern himself. Those engaged in agricultural pursuits in this country 
hold in their hands about six millions of ballots, nearly two-thirds of the entire 
yote. It cannot be possible that any person would gainsay the proposition that 
it is vastly important that these ballots be intelligently as well as honestiy cast. 
Some body has said that if this country ever dies, ‘‘you can write upon its 
monument, killed by the people.’’ I would rather say, write upon its monu- 
ment, killed by the farmers, because they have it in their power to save or 
destroy it. Some one may say, yes, all this is very well, but when are we to 
study and when are we to do all this thinking. It is an old and I believe a 
true saying, ‘‘ Where there is a will there is a way.’’ The great waste of this 
world is the waste of time. Every body wastes more or less of it. When 
money or property is lost it may by industry and economy be replaced, but 
when an hour or a day is lost it is gone forever. How long would it take a 
person to read and understand ten pages of any ordinary book? Yet if ten 
pages are read and understood each working day for ten years, thirty thousand 
pages are mastered. 

Why should a farmer not be an educated, thinking man? I would thank 
any person to give me one substantial reason. I have been unable to find one 
reason in my reflections and readings upon this subject. The ownership and 
cultivation of the soil has been the true source of dignity, of wealth, and of 
power since the dawn of history. Every possession is transitory. He who 
owns a portion of the earth has a property that is not disturbed by the fluctua- 
tions that sweep away fortunes. No. no. 

“Earth, of man the bounteous mother 
Feeds him still with corn and wine, 


He who best would aid a brother, 
Shares with him these gifts divine.” 
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Many a power within her bosom, 
Noiseless hidden works beneath, 

Hence are seed, and leaf, and blossom, 
Golden ear and clustered wreath. 


These to swell with strength and beauty 
Is the royal task of man. 

Man’s a king, his throne is duty, 
Since his work on earth began. 


Mrs. J. A. Upton then read a paper on 
POLLY AND THE KETTLE. 


I am glad to be a dweller together with you in this northern county of 
our good Peninsular State. 

Here where once the solemn forests brooded, spreading a billowy ocean of 
leayes to meet the flooding light of the down-looking sun and moon as they 
came and went on their ceaseless course. The forests! what years of quiet 
had they seen; whispering and waving, waving and whispering, nursing the 
beauties of each season in uninterrupted peace. But the lumberman has been 
here, of whom our Whittier has sung: the trees are felled, and 


“ When, with sounds of smothered thunder, 
On some night of rain, 
Lake and river break asunder 
Winter’s weakened chain. 
Down the wild March flood has borne them 
To the saw-mill’s wheel, 
Or where steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 
The brisk call of industry has been obeyed. 


“ Cheerily, on the axe of labor, 

Let the sunbeam dance, 

Better than the flash of sabre 
Or the gleam of lance! 

Strike! With every blow is given 
Freer sun and sky, 

And the long-hid earth to heaven 
Looks, with wondering eye! 


“ Loud behind us grow the murmurs 

Of the age to come; 

Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers, 
Bearing harvest home! 

Here her virgin lap with treasures 
Shall the green earth fill; 

Waving wheat and golden maize-ear 
Crown each smiling hill. 


We are living in the early days of the fulfillment of this cheerful prophesy 
and we are laboring to restore the Eden which our horticultural ancestors, 
Adam and Eye, lost tous. With the garden went much of the knowledge and 
ability to ‘‘dress and to keep”’ it. 

To ‘‘dress and to keep it’’ required careful observation and skillful labor, 
and we may well appreciate the helpfulness of those who devote their lives 
to the study of sciences that throw light upon these labors; chemistry in its 
subtle, ever-present, powerful effects, insect life as friend or foe, the wonder- 
ful workings of vegetable life, and thereby help to find the clew that will lead 
back through the winding ways of ignorance and difficulty to a blessed and ~ 
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fruitful inheritance in which shall grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food. 

My thoughts and sympathies often turn into the homes now taking root here, 
and I wonder if the necessary preparation has been made to insure the best 
results for the time, labor, and money invested, not to mention our hopes, 
cares, and anxieties. Homes! units that make up the total of this unrivaled 
Republic, and every one, however humble, affecting the sum of its character. 
1 wish by a simple story of humble life to direct your thought to what appears 
to me to be our need. Sheldon and Polly were long since dwellers in an humble 
cottage in western New York. The spring morning was breaking brightly, 
and Sheldon must have an early breakfast, for he was expected at a farm near 
by to help on the labor of the urgent spring day. Polly bestirs herself to 
spread the frugal meal, often peering into the kettle to see if all is right, but 
puzzled with its stolid indifference to the needs of the hour. It does not boil! 
It will not boil! The fire is assailed, and many an anxious word spoken. 
Sheldon with confidence that all will be right waits patiently. At length he 
begins to wonder and at last to investigate. The discovery was announced 
with startling force, for he was a bluff old Rhode Islander. ‘‘ By mighty! 
Polly, that kettle ain’t over the fire?’ And sure enough, there stood the 
helpless kettle on the stove griddle, with never a hint of boiling; the fire burn- 
ing to no purpose, and time and labor lost. Then followed a poorly prepared 
meal, hastily eaten, a hurried tramp to belated labor, and an uncomfortable 
sense all day that things had gone wrong. All this for lack of awakened 
thought and proper discernment of canse and effect. 

Do not interpret this simple story as being in any sense a comment upon 
woman or womanly ability. There are many kettles not over cooking stoves, 
in the same useless plight, whose owners need the same earnest arousing. 
Polly’s purposes were good; she only needed to understand and be awakened, 
to make it possible for her to do her best. We urge that the needs of our new 
homes are greatest in the direction of awakened thought and educated discern- 
ment of causes and effects. All professions and great industries demand more 
than a chance preparation in those who undertake them; but home-making 
is the great flood-tide that takes along all without question of previous training 
or preparatory drill. When the weighty and unavoidable issues of life in the 
home bear down upon hand and heart, many courageous women are staggered 
and almost overborne to find themselves so illy prepared, so destitute of 
resources. For lack of light and knowledge which they should have in abund- 
ance, they must grope their way and do much at a great disadvantage. The 
wise ones have diligently inquired for the right ways, but the disheartened 
have said: ‘‘I don’t have any confidence in myself ;’’ ‘‘I don’t like to take 
responsibility ;’’ ‘‘I don’t see how I can help it.” 

It is easy to trace results. In all the circle of your acquaintance you must 
acknowledge that where best results are reached, and homes are most com- 
plete, there is felt the power of an educated mind, an awakened, intelligent 
judgment, and a teachable heart. If early days were not well filled with op- 
portunity, there has been learning by the way, and constant effort to improve 
every stray bit of information that can be made available. ‘This is an unsat- 
isfactory course, but much better than none. 

Reading and learning by the way has been the salvation of many a disheart- 
eded, over-worked home-maker, and I urge every woman to read. Read to 
keep np the equilebrium of your being. Read for new thought and helpful 
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knowledge. Read to grow in knowledge so that you may hold the respect of 
sons, 


“Who in their strength elate, 
Challenge the van and front of fate.” 


and daughters who ever need the wise counsel and sympathy of intelligent 
mothers. There have been times and places in which there was as bitter per- 
secution of a reading house-wife as it was possible for individuals to carry on 
under this dispensation, but the reading has blessed the world. Never suffer 
the blush to mantle your cheek as if you were a culprit because you are found 
reading. If doubling the growth of grass blades is meritorious surely praise 
is due to her who multiplies thoughts and ideas. Appreciate yourselves; your 
own needs, as well as the needs of your families. I read a little history not 
long since of seven women in humble toilsome life, who banded together to 
study, and these are the words of one of the number whose hair is whitened 
with fifty-two winters: ‘I really don’t know what would haye become of me if 
the society had not happened when it did’’ said she, with tears in her eyes. 
*«When I was fretted with our money troubles and tired with my work, I would 
sit down in my big chair and read our next lesson, and try to think what it 
meant, and somehow the load would melt away. If I did not read more than 
ten minutes I felt refreshed.’”” The woman in the farm-house needs to be 
better supplied with substantial education before she takes up the duties of 
her lot than any others; her equipment in physical and mental qualifications 
should be as complete as is possible. The ancient Athenian matron believed 
it to be a high compliment which she paid to her Spartan visitor: ‘‘O, dear- 
est Spartan! Welcome. How beautiful you look; how fresh your complexion. 
You could throttle an ox!”’ This home makes it necessary to be able to throttle 
something more formidable than the patient though powerful ox. The igno- 
rance and vice of the old world is often drifted in upon her own hearth-stone. 
It is possible that the farm-hand may smirch her boys with the accumulated 
filth of generations, and there are numberless shapes of vice and wrong that 
she must be powerful and vigilant to contend against. 

She is isolated, and must of necessity be left much to her own resources of 
thought for companionship. She is where her influence will be felt upon the 
mind and character of the great middle class in this republic, and she will 
more often be called upon to meet emergencies in her own strength. 

We who stand to-day in the midst of the never finished duties of our homes 
know that a crowd of callow youths are about us, eagerly looking 
forward to life, and unless wisely restrained, will set out early in the great busi- 
ness of home-making, to repeat the experiment of using untutored heads and 
undisciplined hands. What can we do for our daughters and sons that they 
may be better prepared to live? that they may have a larger lease of life’s real 
good? that they may not be so nearly ready to die when they have just learned 
to live? Fathers and mothers hurried and worried with the duties of each day 
are not competent to do what is needed, and the common school will by no 
means supply the lack. We shall perhaps call in question our own good sense 
and sanity when we review what we have done through our representatives in 
Lansivg. An appropriation of $30,000 was made to establish a reform school 
for our criminal girls, while a bill based upon the request of our State Board 
of Agriculture that an approptiation be made of $10,000 to build a hall for 
ladies, $2,000 to furnish it, $1,000 for lady teachers’ salary, and $600 for mat- 
ron’s pay, making a total of $18,600, so that our virtuous daughters might be 
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given equal opportunities with our sons at the State Agricultural College, was 
lost. The reformatory for our criminal girls is quite right. I helped to cir- 
culate the petition, and found our tax-payers prompt and willing to do as much 
for criminal girls as had been done for the same unfortunate class of boys. 
The justice of this was cheerfully conceded, and I am quite sure if our sensi- 
ble tax-payers were brought face to face with this other proposition, they would 
not hesitate to do as much for our intelligent, self-respecting daughters as 
they have for the criminal class, and fit up for them a place for culture and 
learning at the State’s expense quite as liberally as they have provided for the 
honorable sons. There is perhaps at first a hesitation on the part of some 
about sending our daughters with our sons to an agricultural college. It is no 
unusual circumstance to find boys and girls associated in agricultural labors. 
Why not be associated in the studies that pertain to those labors? The State 
of Iowa has led us in this line of education, and the young ladies have practi- 
cal lessons in all that pertains to household economy and work, bread-making, 
cooking of meats, laundrying and such like, besides the studies of the course. 
Let us as wise citizens give support to and urge on this plan of appropriating 
from our State Treasury for the education of our daughters. We commend 
the noble woman who presides at the White House in Washington, and believe 
she does credit to the nation. Our good sense teaches us that although she 
might be a woman of honor, and possessed of the best of purposes to do well, 
still lacking culture and education she would make but a sorry and bungling 
pass before the world. If the woman needs years of preparatory experience 
before she can well attend to the duties of this white house for a term of four 
years, how can we deny to women who must preside for a lifetime in the white 
houses of our State and county some years of study and opportunity to become 
fitted for such a place of trust? Do you begin to count the cost? You are 
very rich if you can meet some expenses that we know of. Provide the place 
for learning, give your daughter $150 or $200 per year, and see how well she 
will make it serve her. You will perhaps be encouraged, too, when you 
remember that the daughter will cheerfully work for her board, do her own 
washing and ironing, and make and keep most of her clothing in repair. The 
boys are very few who mend their own clothes. 

I fear I may be trespassing upon your valuable time, but ask your attention 
for afew moments more. Polly has become anxious about a ketéle that does 
not boil, and begs your consideration of its helpless case. It stands with very 
long, old fashioned legs, upon a yery thick griddle. The impatience of those 
who wait, not for breakfast only, but for all the food that should come into 
their lives, and prepare them for the duties and privileges of these urgent days 
is beginning to be felt. Money is invested, fuel supplied, much valuable time 
and strength employed, still labor is belated and the kettle does not boil. The 
urgent spring day of our county history is upon us. Polly has patiently waited 
hoping all would be well, but her anxiety grows as the time goes by. I refer 
to the consumption of tobacco and drink. 

Sheldon often complains and judges that his prosperity is one-armed and 
lame in both feet. Give Polly five or ten cents every time Sheldon takes a 
smoke, or a chew, or a drink with a friend; suffer her to lift the griddle and 
add it to the fire, and he will be convinced that his prosperity has lost its last 
arm and has no feet at all. Polly, however, is too wise for this; she knows 
too well that the milk-pans are failing, and the brown towels giving out. She 
sees too distinctly the relation of dimes to the thousand home needs. Polly is 
beginning to realize deeply that the smoke is continually going up from this 
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altar of self-indulgence and is anxious to see the relation of the kettle to the 
fire changed. Polly has discovered that in this country there is a direct line 
from the individual to the state, and her belief is, that as tobacco and drink 
never enrich or profit the individual, so states must of necessity be impoverished 
as individuals are in their use. Polly can see that our criminals cost us enor- 
mously, as witness the expensive trials they must have, the costly houses they 
must live in, the free rides they get, and the care that must be taken of them; 
and after all, their worthlessness to the State. Also as witness the $30,000 
appropriation for our criminal girls. She considers what homes these crimi- 
nals that the State must care for swarm forth from, what fathers and mothers 
they had, and is too shrewd to expect ‘‘figs of thistles.’? She sees that squalid 
poverty and groveling ignorance are never without their tobacco and strong 
drink, and that criminals are almost without exception always steeped in both. 
Polly often ponders the question ‘‘ Would any traffic be long tolerated by our 
people that would so deteriorate our farm stock,—the firey young colts, the 
innocent young cattle, the profitable sheep, or even the choice, fancy poultry, 
making them such a public charge, and after all so worthless? 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are matters that reach to the very core of every 
home in the country, and we believe that the caution and carefulness that 
prompts you to construct laws against Canada thistles, that arouses you to pro- 
tect with law the fish in our streams,‘and the birds and deer in our forests; the 
kind, thoughtful care that provides that our public doors shall swing the best 
way so as to avoid trouble in case of fire, will, when properly awakened to the 
needs of the times, prompt you to lift swiftly the thick griddle of ignorance 
and indifference that is in the way of our kettle and close the chasm that now 
divorces our gains from their best uses. We will work for the day that shall 
so educate both Sheldon and Polly, and so arouse their unawakened senses that 
both shall fully understand and appreciate the needs of their lots and labors, 
that they shall promptly and cheerfully put the Kettle over the fire, and so 
help on the stability and usefulness of our new homes. ‘‘ Happy is the people 
that is in such a case.”’ 

Mr. G. W. Warren then read a paper on 


CULTURE, COST, AND VALUE OF ROOT CROPS. 


It appears to me that one of the important questions for us to consider in 
the future is what crop, for feeding stock, can we raise with profit, and how 
we shall keep our stock well without a large amount of hay and more cheaply. 
I shall not attempt to give you any well-written or cultured address, but a few 
practical thoughts gathered from experience. I believe nothing better and 
more profitable than roots for winter and spring feeding, especially when fed 
with good straw and corn-stalks. 


Fitting the Ground. 


Very much depends upon how well and when we prepare the soil. It is much 
cheaper and easier to fit the ground properly before seeding than after. If not 
in sod there should be applied a good coat of manure before plowing. Plow 
deep and in the fall. Soon as the ground is in suitable condition in the spring 
harrow and cultivate well, working into the surface soil a good top dressing of 
well rotted manure. Just before sowing give another harrowing and roll or 
smooth the ground, making the surface fine as possible, I think once plowing 
better than twice. If£ sod or manure is plowed under in the fall or early spring 
it should remain deep in the ground to attract and receive the tap root to the 
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end that the beet or carrot may grow long and straight. Every time we plow 
we have to contend with a new crop of weeds, and if the foul sceds first plowed 
under are not disturbed we are not troubled with them during the season, only 
such as are near the surface will germinate; many of these are destroyed by 
the last working before planting. 


Selection of Seeds. 


It is very important to select good seed. Much of our labor in fitting the 
soil will be lost, and money also, if the seed proves poor. I have always been 
well satisfied when sending to D. M. Ferry & Co. 


Variety. 


My choice is the beet or carrot. They will yield more bushels per acre than 
the turnip and are more valuable; are less liable to be injured by insects; 
milk will not be tainted as with turnips, and are more easily prepared for feed- 
ing. For hogs they need no cutting. Never had breeding stock do better 
than when fed roots during March and April. 


Sowing. 


All things being ready and weather warm, about the 20th of May, take the 
garden drill, with marker attached, and sow in rows 18 inches apart for hand- 
tillage and 30 inches if the horse is to be used. My drill marks the rows, 
drops and coyers the seed, and rolls the ground all at once. Sow quite thickly 
and thin out. Should there be open spots fill in with the White Flat Dutch 
Turnip. 


Culture. 


Do not wait too long before beginning to cultivate. Even before the plant 
can be seen the drill marks may be followed, and a shallow working between 
the rows will be found profitable, as they get larger, work deeper and closer. 
The thinning out can be quite rapidly done by cutting at right angles to the 
row with a sharp hoe, leaving a few plauts to be pulled by hand. Beets may 
stand from 10 to 18 inches and carrots 8 to 12 inches apart, according to 
strength of soil. The oftener they are worked the better, and should not be 
left to themselves until the leaves shade most of the ground. 


Harvesting. 


Beets and carrots should be gathered before very heavy frosts. A little 
feezing may cause the top to become hollow and soft. A potatoe fork is very 
valuable for loosening the ground, after which the root is readily out with the 
hand and the top broken off before laying it down. They will keep better and 
be nicer at time of feeding if allowed to dry a little before pitting. The beet 
or carrot will withstand a very dry season even in light soil, but the yield will 
vary, of course, according to the surroundings. With rows 30 inches apart 
and the beets 18 inches in the row there would be about 11.500 plants to the 
acre. ‘These will weigh nearly all the way from 2 ponnds to perhaps 16 or 20 
each. The few before me weigh from 34 to 7} pounds. I have raised them, 
on my light soil 22 inches in circumference, 24 long, weighing 17 pounds. If 
the averuge weight was 5 pounds we would have about 57,500 pounds, or 958 
bushels per acre. I figure the cost of production as follows: 
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Alowing only 450 bushels per acre the cost is but ten cents per bushel. A 
yield of 750 bushels would reduce the cost to six cents per bushel. 

Upon the relative value of roots for fattening purposes, as shown by analysis, 
I will not dwell, but my experience in feed to breeding or store hogs is that 
beets or carrots fed once each day are worth fully one-third as much as corn. 
I would advise every one present who keeps a cow or pig to sow beets or carrots 
for winter and spring feeding. 

At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Warren called attention to some speci- 
mens of the Snow Flake potato, and asked for the experience of those who 
had tried this variety. 

Mr. Escott.—I have raised this variety, and have only one fault to find with 
it: there is apt to be in each hill a large number of small potatoes. 

Prof. Beal.—At the College we have tried a large number of varieties of 
potatoes, and we think the Alpha and Early Ohio for early, and Brownell’s 
Beauty and Beauty of Hebron for late, are the best. 

DISCUSSION. 

What is thought of a prepared manure as follows: gypsum or plaster mixed 
with ashes and hen manure, and allowed to stand five or six months before 
using? 

Mr. Kedzie.—I do not think it advisable to make this mixture. The alkali 
of the ashes would set ammonia free from the hen manure which would escape. 
I can see no advantage in mixing with plaster. 

Prof. Beal.—As good a way to compost hen manure as any is to mix it with 
dry, loamy soil. 

Question.—Is barn-yard manure better plowed under or applied to the sur- 
face? 

Prof. Beal.—Harrowing it under will probably give as good results as any 
way. 

Question.—What is the best breed of sheep, all things considered, for this 
region? 

Prof. Beal.—lIt is difficult to tell. Depends largely on whether mutton or 
wool is wanted. In general I would recommend the American Merino. 

Question.—What breed of cattle is best adapted to a mixed system of farm- 
ing? 

Prof. Beal.—I cannot say. Each breeder thinks his breed is the best. 

Question. —In what way does a plant derive aid from the use of plaster ? 

Mr. Kedzie.—Plaster acts as a food for plants by furnishing it with lime and 
sulphuric acid, both of which the plant requires. Plaster also probably acts 
on the vegetable matter of soils, and converts a portion of it into ammonia 
for the use of the plant. 
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A TALK ON FARM INSECTS. 


BY PROF. BEAL. 


‘The professor said he would not give any set paper, but would give remedies 
for any farm insects of which the audience would like to hear. The first 
insect discussed was the squash bug. 

Mr. .—I kill the squash bug by catching them on boards. 

Mr. ——.—I dust sulphur on the plants. ‘The bugs don’t like it and leave. 

Question.—What is the insect that is on the under side of turnip leaves? 

Prof. Beal.—Plant lice probably. Whale oil soap made into a strong suds, 
and thrown on the under sides of the leaves is probably the best remedy. 

Question.—How about the cabbage worm? 

Prof. Beal.—It is a foreign worm. The majority of our insects are foreign- 
ers naturalized. ‘They do better here than in the old country because their 
enemies haye not come over with them. But few cocoons of the cabbage worm 
will hatch this year,—the parasites have destroyed so many of them. Mr. 
Skeels, a graduate of the College, found that only 40 cocoons out of 500 that 
that he had gathered were alive. ‘The rest had been eaten by parasites. 

Mr. Rose (Editor Pioneer-Magnet).—A German lady recommended my wife 
to sprinkle salt on the cabbages. We tried it and raised good cabbages. A 
soft sluggy worm has been feeding on my cherry and ash trees. What remedy 
would you recommend? 

Prof. Beal.—Sprinkle dry road dust over the trees. That will use them up. 

Question.—What remedy for the currant worm? 

Prof. Beal.—White hellebore is good. 

Question.—How can we destroy caterpillars in apple trees? 

Prof. Beal.—They may be destroyed with a shot gun when they are in their 
nets, or they may be wiped out. 

Question.—Are the tent caterpillar in apple trees the same as those on the 
wild cherry? 

Prof. Beal.—Yes. They are more fond of the wild cherry. 


EVENING SESSION. 


‘Horticulture at the Agricultural College.’”? By Prof. W. J. Beal. (See 
lectures at more than one Institute. 

Sherman Upton, of this city, who is a student at the Agricultural College, 
followed with his ‘College Life Illustrated,’? embracing a series of cartoons 
and crayon sketches. They are admirably executed, and humorous and ludi- 
crous in the extreme, showing both talent and originality in design on the part 
of their author. The display of cartoons ereated much merriment, and con- 
stituted a very appropriate closing chapter of the Institute. 

President Vincent spoke briefly, congratulating the farmers of Mecosta 
county, on the success of their Institute, after which resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, tendering thanks to the Agricultural College, Professors and 
others from abroad, for their assistance and instruction ; to the Glee Clubs for 
their music, and to the people of this city for entertaining visitors, when the 
Institute was declared adjourned. 
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MANCHESTER INSTITUTE. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Manchester took a live interest in this Insti- 
tute. The commodious hall in which it was held was well filled at all the 
sessions. In the morning most of them, with their wives, came to remain 
during the day and evening, bringing baskets of provisions from which a 
sumptuous repast was spread in an adjoining room, and partaken of during 
the noon and evening recess. 

The committee on music are especially deserving of praise for the very 
excellent music furnished on the occasion. 

After the usual opening exercises, President G. D. Rose gave the following 
address : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—We have met here this evening to talk over the 
different topics mentioned in the programme. By relating our own and listen- 
ing to the experience of others, which may have varied somewhat from our 
own, we may reasonably expect to be benefited. 

This is the second Institute held in this place. The one held here two years 
ago gaye general satisfaction and those attending seemed pleased and profited 
by the exercises. We hope it will be so again. 

Gentlemen of the Agricultural College, we welcome you to our Institute. 
As men of science and practical experience we will be glad to hear from you, 
thinking perhaps you may throw some new light on the science of agriculture 
which will inspire the farmer with new life. 

Fellow citizens, we welcome you all who have come to attend our Institute, 
hoping you will feel at liberty to take an active part in our discussions; not be 
listners only, but talkers also, for we claim there is no position that man is 
called to fill in which there is more room for improvement than that of farm- 
ing, not only in tilling the soil, but also in economy. What I mean by econo- 
my is not to deprive one’s self of the necessaries or comforts of life, but to use 
our products to the best possible advantage. Some men economize in one way 
and leave the gates all open in others. I presume there is not a farmer among 
us but that will say he has lost enough this last season in not doing his work 
in season or in the proper manner to have hired another hand three or four 
months. Once more cultivating or once more harrowing might easily give an 
increase of a bushel or two to the acre. We are wasting labor and capital 
unless we make the farm produce in full according to its capacity. 

Suppose you add to your average one or two bushels to the acre and one 
pound of wool a head on your sheep, how would it affect your balance sheet? 
Washtenaw county stands only second in her average of wheat in the two 
southern tiers of counties, being an average of 21} bushels. Almost every 
farmer will tell you he might have raised a little better crop, even if his crop 
was ever so good, if he had prepared the ground better or sowed some other 
kind of seed. If our average had been about one bushel more we would have 
been the first. ‘To talk of one bushel to the acre seems small, but take it right 
in your own town. Manchester, Sharon and Bridgewater raise about 10,000 
acres each of wheat; one bushel to the acre would make 30,000 bushels in 
these three towns—at present prices nearly $40,000. That would pay a 
big store bill. Add the same to other crops year after year, what might you 
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have been worth to-day with the time you have spent in farming by practicing 
economy on a small scale? 

Farmer B. goes to town to trade; he buys twelve yards of calico. The mer- 
chant asked him seven cents a yard, but by shrewd argument and long entrea- 
ties he buys it for six cents. The merchant has not made one farthing on the 
sale, but lets him have it thinking to get another chance at him. The farmer 
goes home thinking he has saved or economized twelve cents on the calico ; 
but what does he do when he gets home? The hogs are to be fed; he takes a 
bushel of corn and throws it into the mud for the hogs to eat. They don’t 
get but half of it, which is twelve cents—all he saved on the calico. And this 
is not all; when those hogs go to bed there is not one straw for twelve or four- 
teen hogs to lie on; they grow poor every day; he says they are not a good 
breed, or have got the distemper, or something is the matter. Next he goes 
to the barn to fodder and feeds in a similar way that the hogs were fed, having 
no rack to feed in, scatters around the yard; cattle and sheep stamp it into 
the mud, don’t eat half. When winter is over he has wasted enough to have 
bought more calico at seven cents a yard than his wife could have worn out 
in ten years, or enough to have dressed his wife in first class style the year 
round. Now this is only one of the instances of economy in small things that 
a farmer can practice. Let us look at this matter squarely, with a view to 
improve our methods, and the addition to our income thus gained will sur- 
prise us. 

T. C. Abbot, President of the Agricultural College of Michigan, gave an 
address on ‘Manual Labor in the Michigan Agricultural College.’’ (See 
lectures given at more than one Institute.) 

Mr. Geo. 8. Rawson read the following paper: 


THE FARMER IN SOCIETY. 


In an occupation which contains about one-half the population, and so large 
a portion of the entire wealth of the nation, it is certainly to be expected that 
we will find all classes of minds, all grades of society, and all degrees of intel- 
ligence. Nor does the occupation of the farmer differ, in this respect, from 
that of others. Human nature is pretty much the same throughout all trades 
and professions. But the farmer’s life differs in some respects from that of 
all others. His is, perhaps, a more isolated existence. He is brought more in 
contact with nature, and less, if may be, with the treachery of man. His 
companions, outside of his own family circle, and his help, are to some extent, 
domestic animals, which never sink to the degradation of which man is capa- 
ble. The haunts of vice, which infest the large cities, he sees only through 
the public press. If he deals fairly with mother earth, starvation never stares 
him in the face. He may be a bad character, but if so he is such in spite of 
his surroundings. 

It is not our purpose to exalt the business of farming above that of any other 
avocation in which men are engaged; but the time has certainly gone by when 
it was considered the business only of the dull, uncouth, and ignorant. There 
are many bad men, and ignorant men in its ranks it is true—if you can pro- 
duce worse, heaven pity your production; but we believe there is too much of 
a tendency to judge the whole by the few. There are many who forget the 
noblest efforts of the clergy to make men better; because one man in a thou- 
sand falls. They have only curses for the whole legal fraternity, though one 
in ten is honest—probably. ‘They will denounce the merchants in a mass, 
because some are addicted to giving false weights, and avoiding truth as a leper. 
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There are many, of whom the farmers have their full share, who will denounce 
the railroads without stint, though they bring wealth and comfort to their doors. 
They would have consigned all the middle men, so-called, to oblivion, though 
they are among the most important and useful members of society. Unfor- 
tunately there is no occupation but that contains its drones; no creed but that 
contains its hypocrites; no party but that suffers from selfishness of its own 
members; no government without its traitors. But compare the farmers, as a 
whole, with other classes, in perseverance, industry, intelligence, wealth, and 
good citizenship, and we do not believe they will suffer by the comparison. As 
a moral power, their weight is felt and heeded. ‘They are aggressive. The 
improvements for their benefit have kept pace with the improvements of the 
age. The rugged schooling, the solitary thoughtfulness, and the habits of 
industry, inculcated in the farmer boy, have given to other professions a large 
share of the most successful business men, of the best writers, of the soundest 
thinkers, of the ablest statesmen, of which any age can boast. 

But we wish more especially to speak of a few certain classes of farmers, and 
while we see fit to criticise, we by no means claim exemption from that criti- 
cism ourself. On the contrary, we feel a considerable degree of guilt, hoping 
that in the discussion of habits which may be common, we may be mutually 
benefited. You will doubtless understand that those certain classes are not 
confined to farmers altogether, but it is sufficient for our purpose to confine 
our remarks to those within our ranks. It has been said by some one that 
the first thing that an Englishman does when he comes into the world is to 
grumble. ‘There are a good many farmers who seem to be like the Englishman, 
born grumblers. One particular object of their wrath is the weather. We 
doubt if it could be made to suit even if it were made to order. They are 
like the old deacon who in time of drouth prayed for an old fashioned drizzle- 
drousle, and when it came was considerably emphatic in saying that he didn’t 
mean to have it rain forever. He is the same chap who annually discovers 
that all the peaches have the yellows; that the moths have blasted what little 
hope there was left of a crop of fruit after the frosts of winter. He will tell 
us that the insects have destroyed half the wheat, that the winter has killed 
another half, that another half has been destroyed by wind and hail, and that 
what there was left didn’t half fill, and then he’ll go to work with a quiet con- 
science and harvest thirty bushels to the acre. His next failure he announces 
is from its enormous growth. He never lost a cow or a horse but that it was 
the best he ever had. If he sells an article and the price goes up, he is mad 
because the other party to the trade has made something out of a risk he dare 
not assume; if the price goes down, he is nearly as mad because he has lived 
so long and hasn’t learned how to do busitiess before. If his neighbor lends 
him a little money and then wants it back when he agreed to pay it, he feels 
offended, and is apt to think that all men who receive interest are pirates. 
His disposition is such that it makes him envious. His prosperous neighbor, 
who perhaps is more economical, more industrious, more temperate, or it may 
be, by better judgment, has outstripped him iz the race for competency, he 
looks upon with feelings that are not altogether friendly. He believes that all 
financial success in life is the result of luck, or extortion, the former of which 
never smiled upon him, but he is always the victim of the latter. He cannot 
understand that success, in its true sense, is only achieved through a reasona- 
ble economy, strict devotion to business, and a liberal exercise of brains. Tis 
grievances seem so hard that he believes all occupations are arrayed against 
his, though the prosperity of both theirs and his is one and inseparable. Now 
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what is the use of inflaming our imaginations with trouble which does not 
exist, or of mourning over that which we cannot possibly prevent. It destroys 
hope, slackens energy, shortens life, and makes it burdensome. The trans- 
position from this class to that of another is exceedingly easy. We mean the 
class who, though rich, are exceedingly poor. ‘hey may own houses and lands, 
and stock and tools, and yet they are poor. ‘They may even possess money, 
and bonds and mortgages, yet all only adds intensity to their poverty. There 
is nothing in existence that is poorer, unless it be the man who owns nothing 
but thirteen children and two dogs. Too poor to put a dollar into a public 
benefit, whether it be a school, a church, a social gathering, a farmers’ insti- 
tute, or any public enterprise which is to benefit the health, morals, or intelli- 
gence of the community in which they reside. ‘Too poor to pay their just 
portion of the public tax, and the supervisor who has taken a solemn oath to 
perform his duty, out of sympathy for their poverty and affection for their 
votes, is exceedingly careful to excuse them. Grim yisages of want haunt 
their manhood, and old age brings no remittance from their toils. With them, 
to accumulate is the ruling passion, and you have heard that 


“One ruling passion in the human breast, 
Like Aaron’s rod, swallows up the rest.” 


We cast no reflections upon economy, for it is one of the noblest of virtues. 
It is the only thing which gives men competency, their families comfort, and 
their old age ease. But there is a vast distinction between economy and stin- 
giness. The one is the very strength and stability of a nation’s life, the other is 
the drag and hinderance to all public good. Economy fosters and supports, 
by a judicious expenditure, whatever tends to fill the land with comfortable 
homes, intelligent families and a contented yeomanry, and to establish laws 
which regard the rights of life and property as a sacred trust. But stinginess 
would refuse aid to the very means by which its own selfishness is satisfied. 
Economy proyides the means and the disposition to build institutions of char- 
ity. Stinginess has no sympathy with their object, nor is willing to contribute 
a dollar to their support. ‘Those who belong to this class can see no reality in 
the language of Pope, who exclaimed : 


“Oh, Happiness! Our being’s end and aim, 
Good, pleasure, ease, content, what is thy name ?” 

Sordid, selfish avarice has full possession to the last. Like the skeleton 
that was exhumed at Pompeii, with clenched fingers around a bag of gold, 
they are ever grasping, even though health, comfort, pleasure, all, are alike 
sacrificed in the greedy race for more. How much better, it would seem, when 
a sufficiency had been accumulated, and the vigor of manhood had passed, 
should they surround their homes and firesides with the comforts which a life 
of honorable industry had deserved. 


“ How blest the man who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease.” 

Ambition, under the control of reason and a sense of right, is a valuable 
possession, but it may become a cruel tyrant when it has obtained the mastery. 
The ambition to add another farm to one already sufficiently large, by shoul- 
dering an enormous debt, a debt which must be cancelled by excessive labor, 
both manual and mental; by a too rigid economy, by a manner of living which 
will cause your sons and daughters to dislike the farm; in short, which makes 
you nothing less than slaves, is an ambition we think not to be commended. 
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Better give your children more time to study, though you leave them an inher- 
itance of less acres. Instill in them habits of industry, without making it 
drudgery; teach them economy, without parsimony. 

There is another small class of farmers that we approach with feelings of 
the greatest delicacy, and that is the class known as the farmer politicians. 
If you suceed in finding a first-class representative of this variety you are pretty 
apt to find a first-class failure as a farmer. 

Now the faithful, conscientious study of the political questions of the day 
is one of the highest duties of citizenship, that the ballot, in the hands of the 
voter, may be an instrument of good and not of evil. And for him who with- 
out asking it or stifling his convictions, is placed in positions of trust by the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens, and who fills that position to the best of his 
ability, we have nothing but feelings of profound respect. But there is many 
a farmer who has seen his family neglected, his farm become unproductive, 
and finally mortgaged in the petty scrabble after office. Such a one never 
wants office, it is true, but he never declines. He’s a capital good fellow, a 
good hand-shaker, free with his cash, cares only for the honors; like the Ivish- 
man who was running for the office of constable, who declared that ‘‘he 
didn’nt care anything about the office, but *t would give him notoriety 
abroad.’’ He feels that his time and talents belong to the public, and he fears 
that the public may fail to assert its owership. The man who can think and 
act successfully upon many things at a time is the exception and not the rule. 
If his mind is always dwelling upon the action of the party’s caucus, it will 
naturally be drawn away from the care and profits of his stock and fields. The 
professional man who reaches eminence in his profession is the one who makes 
the study of that profession his principal life-work. Not that farmers shouldn’t 
have anything to do with politics or political meetings, for that would just suit 
the political dead-beats; but that there is nothing gained by being so absorbed 
in the petty wrangling after office, to the exclusion of everything else, that in 
the end they have nothing but the satisfaction of being political dead-beats 
themselves. Hunt out fearlessly and independently the political evils, whether 
they be men or theories, and apply the remedy, and you have performed the 
highest duty that accompaniess the ballot. With a universal disposition to 
first excel in some honorable employment, there will be but little danger in 
American politics. 

The slack farmer. Probably all sometimes train in hiscompany. With all 
the improvements for saving labor, still there seems to be no decrease in the 
amount expended. Wants have outgrown the simplicity of early days. Cares 
accumulate. New markets are opened, which must be supplied. One farmer 
must get his produce into market as cheaply as his neighbor, or fall behind in 
prosperity. ‘The law of competition, though just, is rigid and exacting. The 
man who thinks to defy the spirit of the age will certainly be overwhelmed. 
He must adopt the new improvements and new methods, and raise more and 
better, or somebody will ride over him rough shod. He must measure forces 
with shrewd and experienced men. In the battle for bread, pluck, energy, and 
good judgment win theday. Itis no wonder that amid all this push and bustle 
men sometimes feel compelled to sacrifice order and neatness. But there are 
those who are habitually negligent. They are forever toggling up instead of 
repairing or making new. ‘Their crops are neyer put in in season, and they are 
harvested equally as promptly. They will drive stock out of their crops a hun- 
dred times in a year, rather than make a fence that will turn them. They won’t 
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build a gate, though they must let down the fence everyday. Their buildings 
are put up and managed on the ‘‘ anything will do”’ principle. They will lose 
more than ten per cent on the capital invested in farm implements by leaving 
them exposed to the elements, when a few days’ work and a trifling expendi- 
ture of money will save it all. Instead of trying to get their stock to eat all 
they can, they try to winter them on as little as they can and have them liye. 
They don’t believe anything pays, and consequently don’t want to spend much 
time bothering with it. 

Some put no thought to value upon building up and maintaining an untar- 
nished credit. Now a credit system has always existed, and we think, in the 
very nature of the case, always will, and he who fulfills promptly and to the 
letter, every contract that he makes, whether it be the payment of money or 
the completion of a bad bargain, will eventually establish such a faith in his 
honor and credit that even in a moneyed sense he has a most valuable posses- 
sion. No one whose promise is without value, can reap advantage in the ups 
and downs of trade, or be able to bridge over the chasms of temporary want. 
He can’t buy nor sell and compete against integrity. He is avoided by the 
careful and not trusted by the shrewd. A man can lose money by bad invest- 
ments and yet profit by the experience, but he can’t mar his reputation and 
find total recovery. If one must be slack anywhere, the matter least of all 
(in a business view) in which it can be afforded is a matter which affects his 
promises to perform. 

In thus referring to a few special classes of farmers, we think that the great 
mass of the many millions who have conyerted a land of forest and prairie 
into a land of homes have not been included. The generous hospitality and 
steady character of the pioneers have stamped indelibly their image upon 
succeeding generations. We believe that the science of agriculture is but little 
beyond its infancy, as compared with what it is yet to be. There are a hun- 
dred agencies at work tending towards its financial and intellectual improve- 
ment. ‘The press and common school have nowhere more earnest supporters 
than among the farmers, while schools of industry have reached a degree of 
eminence that silences the vituperation of their enemies. That system of 
farming is no longer called successful that robs earth of its fertility and gives 
nothing in return; that recompenses rich harvests by entailing upon the next 
generation lands which will support only a poverty-stricken people. Science 
and practice are working together to counteract the impoverishing system of 
by-gone times and restore to their native richness lands so nearly made deso- 
late. This means better farmers, better profits, more systematic and intelli- 
gent farmers. Unlike the tenant system of the old world, each owns a portion 
of Nature’s broad domain and has a personal interest in its permanent im- 
provement. We need have no fear of the position of the farmer in society. 
He will be measured by the same standard as other men. And that standard 
rightly set up is earnest effort, thorough culture and a pure morality. 

Mr. J. D. Corey read the following paper: 


HEDGE FENCES. 


The universal practice of the agriculturalists for ages past, is sufficient proof 
that some kind of fence is a necessity to the farmer. It has long since been 
found necessary for those engaged in tilling the soil to have some barrier to 
protect their crops from marauding animals, and also to restrain their own 
within reasonable limits, and upon their own premises. Hence, we conclude 
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that fences of some kind must be erected and maintained in our country, in 
order to raise sufficient food for its inhabitants. The question then naturally 
arises, what kind of fences shall we build? ‘This, I apprehend, is a very diffi- 
cult question to answer. Where timber of good quality is abundant, or where 
stone is an incumbrance to the soil, these materials might be used to good ad- 
vantage. Buta large portion of our vast domain is almost entirely destitute 
of these valuable products. Even in our own State, many locations are already 
nearly destitute of timber, and the ruthless ax is producing sad hayoc among 
the primeval pine forests of the northern counties. ‘Some farmers are making 
ditch, and others, wire fence, but as yet no substitute has been found to take 
the place of the rail and board. Very few persons have any adequate idea of 
the immense cost of fencing the tillable lands of this country. It has been 
said upon good authority that the fences in the U. 8. have cost more than all 
the buildings. At a moderate estimate they cost, annually over $150,000,000. 
In the State of New York, alone, more than $10,000,000 is required for their 
support. The amount expended in the State of Michigan every year, is prob- 
ably greater than the original amount paid for all the enclosed land in the 
State. In order to more readily appreciate this vast outlay, we will premise 
that every farm of 160 acres, ought to be fenced into 20 acre fields for con- 
venience and profit. This would require 960 rods, or three miles of fence, 
which would be twelve miles, or 3,840 rods of fence for every section of land 
enclosed; multiply this by 36, and you have 432 miles, or 138,240 rods of 
fence in every improved township. Again multiply this by 20 and you haye 
8,640 miles or 2,764,800 rods of fencing in the county of Washtenaw. 

A few days since an intelligent farmer belonging to the Manchester club 
informed me that he owned twelve miles of fence which was worth one dollar 
per rod; that sum probably being about the average value, would give $138,240 
as the present worth of fences in this town, and $2,764,800 as the amount now 
invested in Washtenaw county. In this estimate no account has been taken 
of road fences (which are almost wholly unnecessary), or of those around 
gardens, yards and orchards, and in villages and cities, so that the actual value 
is much greater than we have computed. Now, it is very evident that the 
present fences around and upon our farms cannot be rebuilt with the same 
material without a greatly increased expenditure, in consequence of the 
enhanced value caused by the increasing consumption of timber. 

We now have nearly 100,000 miles of railroads. The annual consumption 
for ties alone is probably 50,000,000, or 30 years’ growth of 80,000 acres of 
timber. ‘To fence these roads would require 150,000 miles of fence. We have, 
perhaps, about the same number of miles of telegraph, which would require 
1,000,000 trees, while the annual repairs must take 400,000 or 500,000 more. 
The little lucifer match consumes annually in its manufacture over 300,000 
cubic feet of the best pine. The brick that are annually burned require more 
than 2,000,000 cords of wood, which would take the entire timber from 50,000 
acres. Shoe-pegs are important articles, and to make the requisite annual 
supply consumes 100,000 cords of fine timber, while the manufacture of lasts 
and boot trees takes 500,000 cords of maple, beech and birch, and about the 
same amount is required for plane sticks and tool handles. The packing boxes 
manufactured in the United States six years ago amounted to $12,000,000, 
while the timber manufactured into agricultural implements, wagons, etc., was 
more than $100,000,000. Our consumption of timber is not only constantly 
on the increase, but our exportation of it is also rapidly increasing. Our 
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staves go by the million to France annually; walnut, oak, maple and pine in 
large quantities to England, and docking timber to China and Japan. 

From the foregoing facts and figures, we come to the conclusion that before 
another generation has passed away the State of Michigan will be entirely de- 
nuded of its beautiful and valuable forests. What, then, shall we do to re- 
place and rebuild our present fences? I am of the opinion that we should 
commence immediately to grow live fence. Its cheapness, its’ durability, and 
its perfection and beauty demand its almost universal adoption where fences 
are to be permanent. ‘The expense of enclosing a farm with a hedge is less 
than one-half what it is with timber, while they rot in a few years, the hedge 
will grow better for many years, and all the time, in winter and summer, in 
storm and calm, remain a protection and ornament to the farm, and will prob- 
ably endure for generations. Experience and observation has shown us that 
there is no better plant for this latitude, where a fence is wanted for protection, 
shelter, and ornament, than the Maclura, or osage orange. The maclura is 
a free grower, with formidable and numerous strong and sharp thorns; it will 
not spread and will bear repeated and severe trimming, all of which qualities 
are necessary in a hedge plant. As it is much cheaper to purchase the plants 
for setting in the hedge row than to raise them from the seed, most farmers 
do not attempt to grow them. After preparing the ground by plowing a back- 
furrow about ten feet wide, and cultivating in such a manner as to have it in 
good condition for planting corn, you are ready to plant the hedge. Stretcha 
line along the center of the plowing exactly where you want the fence, then 
select those plants which are of uniform size, cut off the tops close, or within 
two inches of the yellow or root bark, leaving the root eight or ten inches long, 
then with a clean, sharp spade or dibble make an opening in the ground and 
insert the plants therein, close to the line, about an inch deeper than they 
stood in the nursery, and not less than twelve inches apart in the row, packing 
the earth firmly around eyery plant. ‘To facilitate this operation you may take 
a board five inches wide and one inch thick, around which wind your line 
smoothly until you have used five or six rods, paint the cord along the center 
of one edge of the board, and the line is ready for use. In setting the hedge 
place a plant against every paint mark, and you have sixteen plants in every 
rod, which will cost you about four cents, and it is said an able, active man 
will set a half a mile in a day, or 2,560 plants. After planting as above 
directed, the hedge should be carefully cultivated and kept clear of grass and 
weeds until it is at least three feet wide at the base and four and one-half or 
five feet high. In the spring of the second year all vacancies should be filled 
with plants of a greater age and better size than those in the hedge row, and 
at the same time the entire hedge cut off within at least two inches of the 
ground. This can be well done with a sharp mower. After this cut off the 
strongest plants so as to keep the growth of all equal and of the same height, 
and continue to do this two or three times every year until you have the most 
perfect fence that ever adorned a landscape. If a row or two of potatoes or 
turnips are planted on each side of the hedge they will generally pay for culti- 
yating without injuring its growth. 

Our agricultural societies ought to give a premium for the best hedge. 
Hedges on lines between farms would prevent much litigation, encourage mor- 
ality, and in some instances, perhaps, lessen profanity. Every farmer ought 
to try the experiment with a few rods, and when all have permanent fences 
the leak is stopped that prevents the farmer’s cup of bliss from running over. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Fellows said he had faith in the utility of hedge fences, but doubted 
whether the method of cultivation recommended by Mr. Corey would result in 
a fence that would be a sufficient barrier to cattle. 

Mr. F. A. Gulley said they were experimenting at the Agricultural College 
with a variety of hedge plants, but hitherto they had not been successful with 
the osage orange; it did not grow well there. 

Secretary Baird said that so far as he had observed comparatively few of 
those who had attempted to raise the osage orange hedge in the eastern part 
of this State had been successful. A few had persevered and succeeded to 
some extent, but more had abandoned the attempt after a few years. He 
hoped that before our timber had become so scarce that it would be difficult to 
have fences of rails or lumber, farmers would have discovered that fences were 
not necessary to any great extent. 

Mr. Corey expressed his confident belief that a good hedge fence could be 
grown in from 8 to 10 years. 

Mr. C. F. Field, principal of the Manchester union school, read the follow- 
ing paper on 


EDUCATION, 


The topic which has been assighed to me is one eminently appropriate to an 
occasion of this kind, whose every tendency and influence is educational in its 
results. Indeed institutes of this character may not inappropriately be called 
** Schools for the farmer.’’ The interests and demands of education deserve 
to be thoroughly considered and discussed by the farmers of the whole nation. 
Nothing can be presented to your minds of more practical importance, or more 
vital to your true interests than the question: ‘‘ How shall your children be 
educated and prepared for life’s duties?’ The broadness of the topic will 
prevent its complete discussion, comprehending as it does, the common school 
and the university; the home training and the preparation for business life ; 
the religious training, and the industrial school, nor would it be desirable, at 
this time, even if possible, to enter upon so broad a discussion. Permit me, 
then, to limit this paper to a consideration of that part of the subject which 
will be of most service to them in life. And this will lead us, first to ask 
the question: Are mental qualifications as requisite to the farmer as to other 
avocations in life? This may be a fair question to consider at present, but the 
time is rapidly advancing when there will be no doubt of the importance of 
education to the farmer. The rapid strides now making in the science of agri- 
culture, and which such meetings as this tend largely to promote, demand 
more and more the skill and the administrative ability of educated minds. 
Eyen now, if we look around us upon the farmers of our acquaintance, to 
ascertain which of them are really successful, we shall invariably find it to be 
the men who stand above their neighbors in education and culture. Is it not 
the educated farmer who makes the most improvements, who produces the 
largest and best crops, who wields the most influence and commands the most 
respect, who holds your public offices, performs your public business and leads 
in all public enterprises? And when I use the term ‘‘educated farmer,” I 
would not be understood as referring particularly to the education acquired 
in the school-room, however desirable that may be. There are many success- 
ful farmers whose school-days were few, and whose knowledge of text-books 
small. But they are nevertheless educated in the true sense of the word. 
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Their education has been acquired by reading and by posting themselves on 
current events as given them through the press,—that greatest educator of the 
age; by attendance upon public meetings held for the purpose of promoting 
the farmers’ interests; by social intercourse, and the interchanging of views 
and of methods with their fellow farmers, and by that sternest of all teachers, 
—experience. Many a farmer has made these means supply the place of a 
school education so thoroughly as to raise him to a high position of confidence 
and esteem in the community, and to enable him to acquire a considerable 
degree of wealth and worldly prosperity. But at what an expense of years of 
hard labor, of repeated failures, of struggling against difficulties arising fre- 
quently from a want of sufficient training in youth, has he finally acquired 
that disciplined mind which has lead him on to fortune! Go to such men and 
ask them their opinion of the importance of education, and you will not find 
them pointing to their own prosperity as an argument against the importance 
of mental training. They are generally the very men who are the strongest 
advocates of good schools, and who are found sending their children to the 
union school, or to the higher institutions at Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti or Lan- 
sing. Having felt the want of a better education themselves, they are the 
more desirous of securing for their children this great advantage. 

But if education has been needed in the past, it will be found far more nec- 
essary in the near future. The time is coming when no farmer ignorant of 
the laws of nature, as revealed by modern science, can expect to succeed. The 
farmer of the future will have to know something of chemistry, of botany, of 
natural philosophy, and of kindred branches of science. of the laws of trade 
and commerce, and of political economy. If then, I have sufficiently estab- 
lished the importance to the farmer of education, let us consider the kind of 
education most needed. If I should ask whether a knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
French, aud German, of Literature and Astronomy were essential to the 
farmer, I presume I should be answered by a very positive and somewhat dis- 
dainful ‘‘No.’”’ It is not these things, however desirable they may be to the 
scholar, that you want, but it is a solid, practical knowledge of the funda- 
mental branches. You want a school system which will prepare your sons for 
a practical farmer’s life, giving them a well-balanced and practical mind, 
versed in all the rules and laws of ordinary business transactions, sufficiently 
informed to guard them against all swindlers and impostors, liberal enough to 
take up with all real improvements, and sufficiently acquainted with public 
affairs to perform aright their duties as American citizens. 

If I mistake not, yon desire to have your daughters so educated as to enable 
them to adorn your homes and your social institutions by their graces and 
charms, and at the same time preside over the domestic duties of your house- 
holds in such a way as to make home the happiest place on earth to you. If 
then, I am not mistaken in regard to the kind of education you want for your 
children, it will perhaps be profitable to consider how this is to be acquired. 
And this is a part of the subject which demands your most careful attention, 
and which is far more worthy of your consideration than how to raise stock, or 
how to produce the largest crops of wheat and corn. Not that I would depre- 
ciate the importance of such topics, but what can, or at least ought, to be of 
deeper concern to you than the education of the rising generation, who will 
soon take your places on the farm, and upon whom depends the very life of the 
nation? Jor it is to the agricultural population that this country must need 
look for her chief support. Indeed, we can say without boasting, that the 
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prosperity of the whole world depends largely on you farmers of America. 
You are not, like the peasantry of Europe, ground down under the yoke of 
oppression and povery, but you are the chief, the governing element in Ameri- 
can society. 

How, then, can you escape the responsibility of educating your children in 
a manner becoming their future stations? Let us, then, consider briefly the 
condition of our district schools, where the most of your children receive their 
only education. Are they doing what they ought, or what they might? Are 
they an object of pride to you to-day? Do you cheerfully pay your school 
taxes to support them? Do you go to great pains to secure good teachers for 
them? to build and equip comfortable and pleasant school-houses? Do you 
visit the schools, and do all in your power to encourage the teachers and chil- 
dren in their important work? I will leave these important questions for each 
person to answer for himself. It has been my lot to learn something of the 
wants of distriet schools, and I have been led to feel deeply the pressing need 
of reform in the district school system, or, more properly, the want of system. 
Indeed, time will not permit me to enter into a detailed account of the mis- 
erable inefficiency of the present method. It is adisgrace to the farming com- 
munity, which, let us hope, is caused largely by inattention to the subject and 
not through any positive indifference to education, and I believe if the subject 
is fairly brought before their notice, it will be remedied. Let me, then, briefly 
call your attention to a few leading points which call for reform: First, The 
want of uniformity of text books. It needs no argument to prove the impor- 
tance of classification and system in any kind of business, and especially is it 
true of school work. Second, Want of a graded course of study, that shall be 
uniform throughout the township at least. There is no reason why the district 
schools of each township should not possess a graded and uniform course of 
study that shall embrace the first eight years of the child’s education, giving 
him a thorough knowledge of the common branches, including reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, geography, grammar, practical arithmetic, U.S. history, and the 
elements of book-keeping, and doing the work as efficiently as the union 
schools of the villages and cities. Such a course would do away with the 
necessity of sending your children to town to school unless you desire them to | 
take a high-school or collegiate course. Third, 'The number of months in 
which school is taught each year should be lengthened and the terms should 
correspond to those of the union schools. The present custom in many dis- 
tricts is to have four months school in the winter, and three in the summer, 
with such long intermissions between the terms that the children forget, dur- 
ing vacation, a large share of what they have learned the preceding term, as 
well as lose all interest and ambition for study. Fourth, The schools should 
be better supplied with necessary apparatus. You cannot expect the pupils 
will make much progress without maps and globes, any more than you can 
expect to carry on your farms without plows and drags, reapers and mowers. 
Fifth, Good teachers are especially needed. If you employ girls of 16, or boys 
of 18, to mould the minds and form the characters of your children, how can 
you expect satisfactory results? ‘To hire the cheapest teachers is generally the 
poorest kind of economy. Sixth, The township superintendency does not 
accomplish for the schools what it ought. The compensation is not, and 
under the nature of the circumstances cannot be sufficient to enable the super- 
intendent to devote much time or attention to the duties of his office. In 
many townships it is well-nigh impossible to secure a person for this important 
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office, whose education, business, or inclination will permit him to accept it. 
We believe the territory under the jurisdiction of the superintendent ought to 
be extended so as to include, let us say, a representative district. This would 
make it possible to pay a suitable salary and secure competent persons for the 
oftice. We believe the authority of the superintendent should be somewhat 
enlarged so as to make all the schools of each district more directly under one 
general and uniform management. 

These defects and these demands of the district schools, I have ventured to 
bring before you, very imperfectly I fear, but yet with a conscientious purpose 
to lead your minds, if possible, to dwell upon these important themes; and 
these suggestions I have offered with a conviction, based upon a careful study 
of the subject, of the pressing need of doing something immediately to remedy 
the evils of the school system. ‘The union schools of this State are the pride 
of her citizens. The district schools, alas, are sadly deficient, although the 
prosperity of the State depends upon the work of the rural schools equally as 
much as upon the schools of the towns and cities. 

Farmers of Michigan, shall this condition of affairs continue, or will you apply 

the remedy? ‘The State legislature will probably enact the proper laws bearing 
upon the matter, provided you bring your influence to bear upon them. Shall 
our noble State have her district schools managed systematically, economically, 
“nd at the same time efficiently, or will you allow them to go on in their weak- 
ness and inefficiency? Shall they become the training-places of the educated 
farmers of the future? Will you have the facilities for educating your chil- 
dren brought to your own doors, or will you continue to send them abroad to 
be educated? Do you wish to make the farm attractive to your children so 
that they will not be impelled to leave home as soon as possible, in order to 
satisfy their natural longings for knowledge? 

With you I leave the decision of these questions. 


FORENOON SESSION. 


Mr. Dorr read a paper on Horticulture, of which we have not the manu- 
script. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Dorr’s paper Mr, Corey doubted whether 
it ever paid a farmer to keep a garden. It required a good deal of attention 
at a time when other work was crowding, and a few dollars would purchase for 
family use all that farmers usually get out of their garden. 

Mr. F. A. Gulley thought every farmer should have a garden properly man- 
aged. He thought it would pay as well as anything on the farm. It was not 
best to attempt to raise everything, but to raise the usual variety of vegetables 
and small fruits in sufficient quantity to supply the family. 

Mrs. Samuel Cushman read the following paper on 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


Home is of divine origin, and only reaches its true character and full signifi- 
cance when it conforms to the original appointment of the Creater; when it 
becomes the place of honor, of love, of authority, of obedience, and of a per- 
manent, beneficent, formative influence. Like all institutions, home has its 
external form and internal power, has its memberships, father, mother, broth- 
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ers and sisters. If each member be engaged in the interchange of the offices 
of love, in teaching and learning the lessons of religion, rules of life, and in 
forming habits of morality and industry; if it be the home of truth, refine- 
ment and simplicity of taste; if it be beneficial in its external form and as 
far as practicable surrounded with the beautiful in cultivated nature, as true as 
‘*none of us liveth to himself,’’ such a home will be the best nursery of indi- 
vidual character and the surest foundation of social and national life. 

Home, with its influences, is important because it is universal, and because 
the education it bestows, being woven with the woof of chldhood, gives form 
and color to the whole texture of life. Here the child receives its first impres- 
sions, its germinal ideas, developing themselves into influences that help to 
establish a basis for those principles which actuate his future life. 

Children are susceptible creatures, and circumstances, scenes and actions 
always impress them. As we influence them, not by arbitrary rules, not by 
stern example alone, but in the thousand other ways that speak through bright 
scenes, soft utterances and pretty pictures, so willthey grow. Sports and griefs 
of a child seem to manhood as folly, yet amid these sports and sorrows he is 
cherishing the tempers which are to go with him through life. Objects which 
for the present agitate or delight him will pass away, but the habits of mind 
which they generate, the affections which they mature, are lasting. Some of 
our wisest and most illustrious men look back tenderly to their birthplace and 
love to acknowledge that in the industry and discipline of early years was laid 
the foundation of greatness. It is at home, if any where, that the affections 
receive their culture, that amiable dispositions are developed, and here all the 
faculties and qualities are matured which enter into the structure of worthy 
character. The simple lessons of home engraven upon the heart of childhood 
defy the rust of years and outlive the more mature, but less vivid pictures of 
aiter years. So deep, so lasting are the impressions of early life that we often 
see an aged man holding fresh in his recollections the events of his childhood, 
while all the wide space between that and the present hour seems a forgotten 
waste. Has not our great instructor said, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.’’ If childhood be 
devoted to the reasonable expansion of the physical and intellectual powers, 
if knowledge of duty be acquired and rightly used, will not manhood be worthy? 
If human nature can be so influenced and trained as to know wherein its great- 
est good consists, it may be presumed that this good will be sought after and 
obtained. True home life is made up of little events, of little actions, but 
may they not each have directly or indirectly some relation to those who com- 
pose that home? An aggregate will at last be formed by long perseverance 
in line upon line and precept upon precept. Who is able to calculate the 
extent of the influence which one gentle, loving spirit has exercised in a house- 
hold, shedding the mild radiance of its light over all the common events of 
daily life, and checking the inroads of discord and sin by the simple setting 
forth of ‘‘that love which seeketh not her own, but suffereth long and is 
kind.’? It has well been said that the moral influence of such examples is not 
alone confined to the recipient, but goes on from one to another, bearing fruit 
like good seed sown and reproducing itself till it is impossible in the lapse of 
time to calculate the good arising from it. Make home the expression of your 
best ideas of social life and use it as an instrument in moulding such outside 
life as may come in contact with it. 

Home circles are the little wheels that assist in the revolution of the great 
whole. Like individuals they have their inflence on each other, and that influ- 
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ence will have its effect beyond the precincts of home, so long as its members 
depend upon it for shelter and retire to its scenes daily from the perplexities 
of the busy life around them. If here they meet intelligence and sympathy in 
what interest and concern them; if here they are incited to the commendable 
ambition which is necessary to the successful and merited acquirements of a 
true character, they will go out with courage in their hearts, which courage 
can be imparted to those with whom they come in contact; they in their turn 
exert each one his separate influence, and the great whole can be easily antici- 
pated. It is by the strength of domestic affection that the frame-work of 
society is upheld and preserved. 

Holland says it is through the medium of homes that the social life-blood of 
America is kept in cireulation, and through this medium almost exclusively. 
Then how necessary that they should be controlled by those influences which 
are the natural offspring of a high and harmonious home life. 

Neighborhoods and communities should mean something more than a certain 
number of houses, a certain number of inhabitants governed by the same laws 
and containing equal civil burdens. They should be informed with that social, 
genial life in which the influence of each nature, the power of each intellect, 
the force of every well directed will, and the inspiration of every high and 
pure character should be felt by all. 

History teaches us that from the beginning of time, every nation has con- 
sisted of families; then is it not true that the hope of a nation rests on these 
homes, humble as they may be? Especially is this true of our Republic, where 
the intelligence and virtue of every citizen has a heightened relative value. 
Since its welfare is involved in its people, the character and habits of every 
member of its great family are important. Its safety may be interwoven with 
the destiny of those whose birth-place is in obscurity. In the homes of our 
country are the children, and from them go ont into life men and women, and 
only as those homes are what they should be, will they be what they should 
be. Without virtue no commonwealth can exist. ‘The nursery of this virtue. 
is the family and if it does not take root and grow there it is in vain we look 
for it in riper years. Some of us may think, what share have we in the destiny 
of our country? How can we, in our homes, have influence there? Perhaps 
this illustration will convey the power of moral influence better than we can 
otherwise do it: Among the Alleghanies there is a small spring,—a rivulet 
stealing its unobtrusive way among the hills, until it spreads out into the beau- 
tiful Ohio. Thence it stretches away a thousand miles, having on its banks 
many villages and cities, many thousand cultivated farms and bearing on its 
bosom more than half a thousand steamboats. Thence joining the Missis- 
sippi, it stretches away some twelve hundred miles more, till it falls into the 
ocean, one of its great tributaries. So with influence, it is a rill, a rivulet, 
an ocean, boundless and fathomless as eternity. Perhaps we may have the 
same share the rill has in the river, the river in the sea? Should every little 
shaded streamlet tarry at its fountain head where would be the river that dis- 
penses fertility, where the ocean, bearing commerce and wealth upon its never 
resting tide? If these homes all through our land were to embrace right views 
of their station, their responsibilities and their influences, and faithfully to act 
in carrying those views into practice, what earthly agency could do such wide- 
spread, such lasting good to the interests and to the institutions of the Amer- 
ican people? What would wield so deep, so permanent, so universal an influ- 
ence as they? for they lead into the very depths, the secret places, the hidden 
springs of human interests and human happiness. 
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Let us so respect the gifts of our bountiful Benefactor as not to divert them 
from their appointed use and benefit, but so improve them that our homes may 
be filled with good influences; that their society, their conversation, their 
amusements, their ornaments and books may be refined and pure; and all 
whose lives are associated with them, like living links, will connect them with 
the distant future, and through them as through electric wires fastened to 
their hearts, and these homes the living battery, they may send their influence, 
like a living stream, far into the future, and nations feel that in them is their 
safety and prosperity. 

Mr. F. A. Gulley, foreman of the Horticultural Department of the Agricul- 
tural College, gave a lecture on ‘‘ Economy in Farm Management.’’ (See 
lectures given at more than one Institute.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Mrs. Van De Grift read a short paper on general housekeeping, giving her 
method of canning fruit, of performing several other household duties with a 
view to economizing time. She recommended to housekeepers generally a close 
observation of the methods of others as one of the best ways to enable us to 
improve our own. 

D. W. Palmer, Esq., read the following paper on 


‘‘THE BEST BREEDS OF CATTLE FOR OUR CLIMATE.’’ 


The writer not long since found his name in a newspaper as selected to write 
an essay on this subject,—and all this honor and responsibility without his 
knowledge or consent. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? It sometimes 
happens that the essayist has an ax to grind. When we talk of the Jest breeds 
then it becomes simply a question of dollars and cents. Then that kind of 
cattle which will return to the owner the greatest profit at the least expense is 
the best. Farmers and dairymen raise cattle for beef, for milk, butter and 
cheese, and for work. Seef is the final destiny of all cattle. Milk is an indis- 
pensable article in every household, and butter and cheese are also largely con- 
sumed in the farmer’s family and are largely an article of commerce. Oxen, 
when used for a farm team, are doubtless the most economical motive power 
a farmer can have. When the horse has become old he is of little or no value. 
Not so the aged ox, who, after having been a good servant to his owner during 
many years, is prepared for the shambles and brings his master a good price. 
I love to look at the sprightly Devon ox. His bright red color, his soft, silky 
hair, his long, slim, erect, curved horns, clean, agile limbs, bright, sparkling 
eyes, his sprightly movements, and his prompt obedience to the plow boy, 
gains the attachment of his driver. 

Memory looks back over the long years when the writer was a barefooted 
boy, holding a wooden plow by one haudle and following a pair of Devon oxen 
(before Jethro Wood patented a cast-iron plow.) Perhaps this is a digression, 
as I did not intend to write an eulogy on Devon cattle, as that will not grind 
an ax for any one here. Devon cows were passably good for milk and butter, 
but too small to be profitable for beef. They would thrive on short keep 
where other and larger cattle would scarcely obtain a living. 

The Hereford cattle are yery uniform in color and appearance, and the cows 
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have the reputation of being fair for milk and butter, and the oxen are said to 
be good workers after being thoroughly broken, and that they attain large 
size. Mr. 8. D. Martin, of Clarke county, Kentucky, says the Herefords are 
excellent workers and pull evenly, but they are harder to break in and are apt 
to be more vicious than the Short-horns. I prefer the Short-horns for oxen 
for the following reasons: they are gentle and docile, easily broken in and 
managed, strong and true in pulling, are not vicious among other stock, and 
when they have worked five or six years are easily fitted for the butcher, who 
will pay a good price for them. I think I hear some one say the above is a 
digression, as oxen are not in fashion. Well, 1 am an old man and remember 
that in 1836 there were more oven than horses attended their owners to church 
in Clinton and Manchester on the Sabbath, and perhaps the worshipers were 
as sincere then as they are in this late day of fast horses, fine equipage, satins, 
superfine broadcloth, and velvet cushions. Please excuse, as I have forgotten 
myself again. 

I find in the Report of the Michigan Board of Agriculture for the year 1878 
an essay by Dr. James C. Wilson, manager of the Crapo farm, in which he 
claims they have on that farm Short-horns, Herefords, Devons, and natives, 
and he gives the Herefords the preference. He says they mature earlier, are 
more hardy and less liable to disease, are better feeders and grazers, fatten on 
less feed in their stalls, and keep in flesh at all seasons and when butchered 
produce more dressed beef to the hundred weight, and alive or dressed com- 
mand a more ready sale than any other cattle in the world. That ax is ground. 
But it came to my weak comprehension to inquire, when such efforts have been 
made during many years by Corning and Sothom and others, that they have 
not been more generally introduced in the United States. The late Hon. San- 
ford Howard, former Secretary of the Board of Agriculture of Michigan, was 
sincerely of the same opinion of the above gentleman, and had conversation 
with the writer on the subject, and two of our friends not far off sent by him 
to Canada and two stock animals were purchased and brought over at the time 
the Crapo stock came. They were beautiful specimens in their class. Several 
years have passed since then, but I do not see any of those beautiful white 
faced cattle in the yards of those gentlemen, nor in their vicinity. 

Jerseys and Alderneys, or Channel Island cattle, are, as their name indicates, 
natives of a group of islands belonging to England lying in the English Chan- 
nel, and about 12 miles from the coast of France. The largest island is 12 
miles long by five miles broad, and is called Jersey. Constant breeding and 
selections in regard to the one property of milk alone, has been crowned with 
remarkable success. All importation of other cattle to the island was forbid- 
den. Some years past the Jerseys have been imported to England, and the 
peculiar richness of their milk so highly appreciated that many dairies keep a 
Jersey to every 10 or 12 cows to give character to the butter. The Jerseys are 
so totally unlike the other improved breeds that they are recognized at a 
glance, their peculiar color and deer-like heads being distinguishing marks. 
As ascertained by the lactometer the amount of cream varies from 19 to 25 
per cent. 


KERRY CATTLE. 


The Hon. John Wentworth, of Chicago, a celebrated stock man, said: 
Whilst I will say that they are exactly the breed of cattle for the mountain 
pastures of New England, { will also say that if I lived ont on the open prai- 
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rie, had no barn and could keep but one cow, I would prefer the little black 
Kerry to all others. 


AYRSHIRES. 


They are named from the county in Scotland where they originated and 
are chiefly bred. Itis a high exposed region with bleak hill-sides and vast 
tracts of moorland,—climate mild and damp. In perfect keeping with this 
description of land is the hardy little Ayrshire, their breeders thoughtfully 
adapting the animal to the locality and climate where it is to exist. 


GALLOWAYS. 


The Galloways constitute one of the most important breeds in Scotland, and 
made its appearance within the last hundred years. This polled breed have 
gradually supplanted the horned cattle, being much preferred by the graziers 
and being docile and kindly feeders. The prevailing color is black, and the 
Galloway is essentially the grazier’s beast. The Holderness and the Holsteins 
and some other breeds I shall omit, as I know of none in this vicinity. 


THE IMPROVED SHORT-HORN. 


There are two distinct classes of breeders of Short-horns. One class breed 
with the sole object of early maturity and a tendency to take on flesh and fat 
rapidly, and consequently make good show animals. The other class to have 
good cows for milk and butter. Of the former we always find an array at the 
fairs, while the latter are left quietly at home. 

Mr. Fish, a dairyman of Herkimer county, N. Y., recently reported to the 
Agricultural Society that attention has been given to good selections for milk, 
and the yield had been from 600 to 800 lbs. cheese per cow. Found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining thorough bred Short-horns. A writer records that it is 
because the English breeders of modern Short-horns generally prefer beef- 
making to milk-giving properties that they have fostered variation in favor of 
the one at the expense of the other, until the milk-giving quality in some fam- 
ilies is nearly bred out. 

Mr. Frances Roach, of N. Y., reported that in one respect however, we must 
confess the old Short-horns completely bore away the palm from their de- 
- scendants. We refer to their milking quality, once the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the race. The breeders of the present day have voluntarily 
sacrificed this valuable quality for the sake of acquiring a greater propensity 
to fatten,—beef, beef, has been the cry. 

We ourselves are of the opinion that it need not have been so utterly neg- 
lected as it has been, believing that in this breed, the two properties of feeding 
and milking are marvelously united. Such was the opinion of Mr. Bates, that 
eminent English breeder, who insisted strongly upon this view. 

Mr. John Hare Powell of Philadelphia states that from the milk of the 
thoroughbred Short-horn cow Belina given in three days 8 ibs. and 13 oz. of 
butter was made, or at the rate of 204 Ibs. per week. 

I found the following in a Jackson newspaper: Seven years ago last Noyem- 
ber I purchased a heifer calf, then a few days old, of D. W. Palmer of Wash- 
tenaw county, out of his celebrated head of Durhams. There has been sold 
from that calf’s progeny five calves, from which he realized $280 (two of them 
being sold for beef), and has five head remaining yalued at $500. Then I 
found published in another newspaper that this same man had kept an accu- 
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rate account of this cow from the 16th of November, 1879, to the 15th of De- 
cember following, with the following result : 


>) 
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In the month of May, and on grass feed only, our cow Duchess gave per 
day for seven days in succession 54? lbs. of milk, from which was made 24 lbs. 
butter per day during the same time. Her grand-dam was a prize cow for 
milk and butter in Madison county, N. Y., there having been made from her 
milk 173 lbs. of butter per week, and her feed was grass only. The weight of 
Duchess (this cow) in ordinary condition was 1650 lbs. 

Think it will be admitted that the milk of the above described cows would 
amply pay the total expense of keeping, then the value of the calf would be 
the profit on the capital stock invested. Is not this a fair mathematical 
proposition ? 

I have before me the record of the sale by auction of the calves of the herd 
of the late Edwin Smith: Belmont, $150; Fido, $130; Imperial, $205; Ward- 
hart, $100; Young Guelph, $205. And he understood when living that the 
price obtained for the calves was the interest or the profit on the money 
invested. Why did some of the above sell for twice what others did? 

Now I perceive the subject opens so wide a field of discussion that the’grind- 
stone is well worn and my gas and your patience will soon be exhausted. I 
haye not spoken of the commercial value of beef, butter and cheese, and the 
comparative weight of the several breeds, nor of the influence of climate, care, 
feed, etc. And as almost every commedity is sold by weight, that after a cow 
is so old that it is not profitable to keep her, then when fattened she will 
weigh 1,600 or 1,800 pounds; and the steer that at three years old will bring 
down the scales at 2,000 pounds. ‘The comparative value of the best breeds 
for this climate is in my humble opinion very easy to demonstrate. 

The principles of breeding, or the physiological laws involyed in the repro- 
duction and improvement of domestic animals, the law of similarity, and the 
law of variation, each contain matter for an essay which might be interesting 
to discuss if time would permit. 

I close by using the language of Mr. F. P. Lee at the Dowagiac Institute in 
1878: What kind of cattle shall we breed: If we desire a butter-maker alone, 
I answer the Jersey, because we are sure of a fair quantity of an extra quality 
of butter; if for milk and cheese, the Ayrshire or Holstein; if for working 
oxen, the Devon; if for beef, the Hereford. But if you want an animal com- 
bining a// these qualities I answer the Short-horn, because there is no race of 
cattle that combines the qualities of labor, beef and milk in such a large 
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degree as the Short-horns. This has been fully tested in this country and in 
England. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mr. English said he thought it was hardly correct to represent the Short- 
horns as affording the best combination of all the desirable qualities. He 
thought that the Jerseys not only produced the best milk and butter, but that 
they also made good beef and as cheap per pound, if not cheaper, than any 
other. 

This did not seem to be the prevailing opinion of the farmers present at the 
Institute. Messrs. Watkins, Cook and others earnestly defended the Short- 
horns, claiming for them all that had been claimed by Mr. Palmer in his 
essay. 

John T. Fraser, V. S., of New York, gave his lecture on the ‘‘ Structure 
and Care of the Horse’s Foot.’’ (See lectures given at more than one 
Institute.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


R. G. Baird, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, gave an address 
on *‘Farmer’s Boys in Relation to Farming.’’ (See lectures given at more 
than one Institute.) 

Mr. James Hood read a paper relating to farm matters generally and Merino 
sheep specially, which afforded scope for considerable discussion. 

A paper was read also by Mr. Hitchcock, on the improvement and tillage of 
New Land. 

After the adoption of resolutions of thanks to the Professors and others 
from abroad, for their valuable assistance; to the singers, for their excellent 
music, and to the citizens for their hospitality shown during the meeting, the 
Institute was declared adjourned. 


ROMEO INSTITUTE. 


This institute was held in Grey’s Opera House, and although the condition 
of the roads was exceedingly bad, the attendance throughout was quite large. 
The meeting was presided over by Hon. Geo. W. Phillips, and after the usual 
preliminary exercises, Irving D. Hanscom, president of the village of Romeo, 
was introduced, who gave the following opening address : 

Just why a lawyer, who is in no sense a farmer, should be honored with 
any position at a Farmers’ Institute, is more than I know; but this Ido know, 
that I esteem it an honor, and experience a pleasure in meeting the intelligent 
farmers of the present day when assembled at their meetings, whether it be 
at their agricultural fairs with the samples of the products of their industry 
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and culture, or at their Institutes, like the present, to discuss important ques- 
tions of agriculture and stock raising, which shall inure to the benefit of them- 
selves primarily, and then to the world at large. And when I say to the world 
at large, I have not in any sense taken too broad a scope of the influence of 
intelligent farming in this country. 

By a reference to the statistics of exports from the United States, we find 
that in the year 1878, for example, the total exports were of the value of 
$723,000,000. And yet, of this great sum nearly $600,000,000 was for agri- 
cultural products alone, being 82 per cent of the entire value of exports for 
that year. . 

Thus we see how the industrious tillers of our soil are not only feeding 50, - 
000,000 of our own people, but are adding $600,000,000 a year to our wealth, 
drawn from foreign countries, to say nothing of the millions which are added 
almost daily to the value of our lands, by improving, beautifying, and making 
comfortable the farmers’ homes throughout our great country. 

It is then, by considering the aggregate that we are only enabled, frequently, 
to fully realize and comprehend the magnitude of what we are accustomed to 
look at in detail. Even the intelligent voter who deposits his ballot at the 
polls, at an important political crisis, seldom stops to consider the importance 
of that act, except in itself, as a single vote cast, of small moment in the great 
aggregate. So the prudent and industrious farmer, when he is enabled 
to take his few hundred bushels of grain or other surplus products of his 
farm to market, seldom looks beyond the money realized, and its contemplated 
uses, although he returns home fully conscious of the value of every dollar 
thus honestly earned by the sweat of the brow. Yet, although forgotten by 
him, those products help to make up the grand aggregate of supplies for mil- 
lions of people, and of wealth to our country. 

Through the influence of agricultural societies, agricultural schools, and 
Farmers’ Institutes, and do not let me omit, by any means, the agricultural 
periodicals, to be a farmer is no longer synonymous with mere drudgery, in 
which plenty of muscle is the only requisite, and plenty of brains a superfluity. 
The American farmer of to day is rapidly becoming as skilled and proficient 
in his occupation as the skilled artisan and professional man is in his business, 
He is diligently and intelligently solving the problem of how to get the largest 
number of bushels of grain, and consequently the most money, from the few- 
est acres; the most money from the same number of sheep, cattle, and horses ; 
in short, how to make the farm pay the best with the least amount of physical 
labor. ‘To discuss this and similar questions, I suppose, we are assembled here 
to-night, and that this Institute will prove both interesting and profitable, the 
well-known intelligent faces before ine are a most sufficient guaranty. 

And now, with these few informal remarks, and without keeping you longer 
from the enjoyment of the interesting and instructive addresses which await 
you, permit me, in behalf of the citizens of our beautiful village, to bid the 
farmers of Macomb county and their visiting friends a most cordial welcome. 

Hon. J. Webster Childs gave the following address on 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


Without organization civilized society cannot exist, but anarchy and barbar- 
ism take its place. The great law of mutual dependence prevails throughout 
all nature, both animate and inanimate. Nothing exists simply for the sake 
of its own existence. And no created being lives that is not dependent upon 
his fellow beings, to some extent at least, to make his life other than a burden. 
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And in this relation of universal dependence, when applied to our race, we 
recognize the foundation for the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, than 
which no truth is more strongly set forth in the volume of inspiration, or found 
in more glowing lines on the no less divinely written pages of the great book of 
nature. And as the individual man, unaided by his fellow man, is powerless 
to promote his own welfare, a common desire, a common purpose, and a union 
of action, become a necessity in promoting the greatest good of intelligent 
existence. And in no way can such union of action be secured and such desires 
and purposes be carried out but by the aid of organization. Civilization pro- 
gresses, and the well being of society is attained just in proportion as the 
organizations of such society are wise and well secured. 

In all ages of the world the first and most important organization of society 
has been civil government, which has been a blessing just in proportion as in 
its fundamental principles and in its administration it has recognized and 
respected the natural God-given rights of all classes alike, and opened wide the 
door and made broad the field for human effort, either individual or collective, 
to struggle for the development and building up of the great interests of society. 
In promoting the social, the educational, the philanthropic and the religious, 
as well as the business enterprises of society, men haye not been slow to recog- 
nize the fact that ‘‘in union is strength,’”’ and in all the past we find those of 
like purpose and interest taking the advantage, to a greater or less extent, of 
organized codperation to carry out such purposes and promote such interests. 
Let us look back for a moment over the past century. How stupendous— 
almost beyond realization—haye been the results of organized effort. Mission- 
ary societies have unfurled the banner of the cross on ten thousand hilltops, 
and through ten thousand heathen vales has echoed that angelic song that once 
waked the starry midnight on Bethlehem’s plains—‘‘ Peace on earth and good 
will to men.”’ 

Bible societies have translated God’s sacred word into hundreds of languages 
and are carrying it by millions of volumes to eyery quarter of the globe, and 
millions of minds once benighted are to-day searching that book divine for a 
more perfect knowledge of the true God and the glorious plan of salvation. 
Tract societies have scattered their gems of moral light and truth, innumerable 
almost as the leaves of the forest. From thousands of benevolent and philan- 
thropic organizations have flowed streams of joy and plenty to innumerable 
homes of wretchedness and want, and caused the vail of sadness to be lifted 
from millions of hearts crushed and bleeding. The friends of science and 
learning in many parts of the world, and especially in our own glorious free 
country, are and have been doing much by organized effort to raise still higher 
the standard of education, and to bring within the reach of the humblest of 
American citizens the opportunities for intellectual culture. All the great 
moral reforms of the day by which vice is combated and virtue encouraged 
are being carried forward by the organized efforts of the friends of truth and 
good order. Through organized codperation the sails of commerce whiten 
every sea, and the vast products of the earth are transported from land to land 
and the wants of the nations supplied. Within the past half century in our 
own country more than 70,000 miles of railroads have been built, opening 
thoroughfares for transportation in every direction through our yast territory, 
and spanning the continent from ocean to ocean. A hundred thousand miles 
of telegraph wire furnishes a track on which the lightning may bear our mes- 
sages and do our errands. And in fact those engaged in every department of 
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business, and in every profession, have long since recognized the advantages of 
cobperation, and by organization in yarious forms have developed and built up 
the interests with which they were more particularly connected. 

But in looking over the history of the past one very remarkable fact is 
brought to our attention, that while all other classes and interests have thus 
been calling organization to their aid, one class, more numerous perhaps than 
all other classes combined, whose occupation as tillers of the soil lies at the 
foundation of the very existence of society, and in whose success the world is 
as much interested, to say the least, as in any other, has never to any extent 
attempted until very recently to develop and build up the great interests of 
agriculture and those connected therewith by organized, codperative effort. 
Lying at the foundation of state and national wealth and greatness, —developing 
and producing to a very large extent the wealth of the world,—still those con- 
nected with agriculture have had little to do, directly, with shaping the politi- 
cal or controlling the business affairs of society. While the ignorant man 
could be a farmer, and in some cases a successful one, still in no occupation or 
profession was there a necessity for more thought, a clearer judgment, or a 
more thorough knowledge of nature’s laws in order that the greatest success 
might be attained, and yet until very recently we have had few text books or 
schools particularly designed to fit the farmer for his occupation. And what 
was worse still, a public sentiment which has always prevailed where despotism 
reigned was fast gaining ground in our own land, that the tiller of the soil 
needed but little mental culture. 

So general had this sentiment become that farmers themselves had come 
almost universally to adopt it, and until within a few years, nothing was more 
common than to hear farmers sneeringly speak of ‘‘book-farming”’ not only 
as of no value, but as a thing to be despised. And as the sons of the rural 
home began to look forth upon the active scenes of society, and to choose their 
life-work, mental culture, a liberal education, and if possible four years in 
classic halls, was thought important for such of them as designed to enter the 
professions, or engage in some of the more popular business pursuits; but if 
peradventure any one or more of those sons was to be ‘‘ nothing but a farmer,’ 
if he could read, write and cipher a little, that was all that was thought neces- 
sary. Not only in our own State, bus wherever in our country schools were 
established, the special design of which was to teach science as adapted to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, some of the most bitter opposition that 
such schools had to encounter was from farmers themselves. From the stand- 
point of to-day it is easy to see what were the natural results of such a public 
sentiment, both upon farmers themselves and upon their occupation. As a 
class, although many among them were men of superior native ability and 
sound judgment, very few came forward as leaders in society, or occupied posi- 
tions of honor or trust, and although by far the most numerous class in com- 
munity, they had little to do directly in giving shape to the affairs of society. 
The rural homes which should be, and may be, beautiful and inviting even if 
humble, lacked to a great extent those evidences of culture which an intelli- 
gent and refined taste could easily have thrown around them, and they came 
to be considered, especially by the young, as places of drudgery and toil, and 
the life of the former as undesirable as compared with the opportunities of the 
village and city. 

Until within a score of years there was comparatively little improvement 
made in farm machinery, and our system of agriculture had been to an alarm- 
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ing extent, a land-impoverishing system. It is not many years since New 
England agriculture furnished an abundant supply for her own consumption ; 
some of her States raising quite a surplus. Well do we remember when New 
York, the great empire State, with her Genesee valley, was considered the 
granary of the country,—when the overflowing storehouses of Pennsylvania 
sought an outlet for her large surplus, and when the virgin lands of Ohio, 
whose richness was then considered inexhaustible, were looked upon as the far 
west. How isit now? New England feeds her population from her own soil 
only about two weeks of the year,—where once luxuriant crops of waying 
grain were seen, now almost barren sterility reigns,—pastures that once fat- 
tened well a score of bullocks for her markets, will not now furnish feed for 
more than 4 of that number,—thousands of her large farm houses have been 
taken down, the barns either taken away or standing empty and in dilapidation, 
—and there are tens of thousands of acres of her hillsides and valleys from 
which rich harvests were once gathered, that the plow-share will never disturb 
again, but which are rapidly growing up to forests. 

The broad fields of New York, especially her grain-growing sections, have 
lost their original fertility, yielding but comparatively small returns for their 
culture ; so that from her own acres she is able to feed her own population 
but three months in the year. Pennsylvania furnishes not more than one- 
fourth the amount of food demanded by her own people, and in Ohio, as well 
as some others of the western States, the great question of the day is,—how 
shall we replenish, and return to their original fertility a comparatively ex- 
hausted soil? 

Another disastrous result that naturally followed as the effect of such a pub- 
lic sentiment in regard to agriculture and its votaries, was that the attention 
of the more educated and intelligent was turned to other pursuits. The terms, 
‘*plain honest farmer,’”’ and ‘‘horny-handed son of toil,’’ carried with them, 
especially to the mind of the young, the idea that labor was a disgrace, and 
as society in general was advancing in wealth and culture, the laboring classes 
were as rapidly as under our free institutions they could be, being fitted for, 
and assigned to a lower social plane, and the occupation of the farm, and the 
labor of the kitchen,—than which no department of human employment is 
more important to society, and none should be more honorable,—were shunned 
by our young men and women, not only as places of drudgery, but as less hon- 
orable than other occupations, and they were led to seek their life-work in, 
what appeared to them the more gentle, though over-crowded professions and 
pursuits. 

Another attraction that the city and village had, especially for the young, 
was their superior social advantages. The rural home, from the very nature 
of the occupation, must be to a great extent isolated, and in the absence of 
any organization to bring farmers and their families together socially, there 
was comparatively little opportunity for that social intercourse and culture 
that adds so much to life’s enjoyments. Buta great change is taking place; 
much has already been accomplished, due to a very great extent to organiza- 
tion among farmers. First came our agricultural societies, with their annual 
fairs—organizations scarcely known a quarter of a century ago, or if existing 
then they had attained yery little importance. Now we have our State, district, 
county, and in some cases township societies and fairs, where the results of the 
labors and experiments upon the farm and in mechanic arts, especially such 
as are immediately connected with agriculture, are brought together and com- 
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pared ; the wisest management of the most experienced, as seen in the best 
results, is made known to all and commended, and the cause of less favorable 
results does not pass unobserved. ‘The superior merits or the defects of farm 
machinery are pointed out and carefully considered, resulting in still greater 
improvements. These fairs call out the largest collections of people, both at 
the State and at the county exhibitions, that are found together during the 
year. We haye but to compare the exhibitions made at our State fair twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, with their very limited premium lists, and their com- 
paratively meager show of stock and implements, as well as farm products, 
with the display of last year, with its more than 5,000 entries, its acres of 
farm machinery, with its more than a thousand head of splendid cattle and 
horses, representing all of the most improved breed, its over 300 sheep that 
would not suffer in comparison with that class of stock in any State or coun- 
try, its more than 150 magnificent swine, its vast halls filled with a grand array 
of products from the farm, the dairy, the orchard, the garden, and the green- 
house ; with the equally attractive display witnessed in the halls of machinery, 
manufacture and the fine arts. In a word, take that fair ground, with all its 
exhibits and appointments, and with its more than 50,000 people at once 
thronging through its yast halls and over its entire area, and the scene speaks 
in more glowing terms than words can of the rapid advance that is being made 
in agriculture. And what is true of our State is equally true of the most of 
our district and county fairs, according to the territory they represent. 

Here and there have been organized and maintained farmers’ clubs—would 
that they had been more numerous—an excellent instrumentality for the 
awakening of thought and a comparison of views and experience among our 
farmers, and wherever they have for a long time been actively maintained the 
results have been of very great advantage to the interests of agriculture. 

The last and most important organization among farmers, is the Grange, 
which although it has had an active existence of less than ten years, has ex- 
tended into eyery State and nearly every territory of our country,—and num- 
bers its membership by hundreds of thousands,—an organization which in its 
declaration of principles and objects, as set forth by the National Grange, has 
for years challenged the criticism, and commanded the respect of all classes 
who have given them a moment’s reflection,—its teachings are ennobling,—its 
object is to benefit the great producing class, socially, intellectually, and 
pecuniarily. 

The well conducted Grange or K'armer’s Club, brings to rural life that oppor- 
tunity for social culture and enjoyment that has long been a felt need,—bring- 
ing farmers and their families together in fraternal relation, where the ties of 
a true friendship become strong and lasting. Where all are taught that honest 
and useful labor is honorable,—that no occupation is more noble or ennobling 
than agriculture when properly viewed, and in an intelligent manner prose- 
cuted,—that no home can be made the abode of more true delight than can 
the home of the farmer,—that moral and intellectual worth, and not wealth 
alone, should be the passport not only to social position, but also to positions 
of honor and trust. 

These opportunities for acquaintance and social enjoyment among farmers 
are not confined to the subordinate Grange, but are widely extended by means 
of the county, State, and National organizations, and the many ‘‘ harvest fes- 
tivals,’’ and other similar gatherings, where farmers and their families come 
together in large numbers for social enjoyment and intellectual improvement. 
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Prominent among the important features of this organization, is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to the farmer for intellectual culture. As it meets from week 
to week, it is to all who attend, a constant educator in parliamentary practice, 
and in the proper manner of conducting deliberative bodies,—an important 
department of education in which the farmers of our country have, in the 
past, been very deficient, but in which to-day there is no one class of our citi- 
zens better posted than are the members of this order. 

Then also the whole range of questions immediately connected with the 
interests of agriculture are, from time to time freely discussed,—the causes of 
success and the reasons for failure in any and every department of agriculture 
are carefully considered and noted,—the comparative value and peculiarities 
of different breeds of stock,—what crops are best adapted to the soil of any 
given locality, and how best to grow them,—the particular merits or demerits 
of different farm implements,—in fact, every subject connected with the farm, 
the orchard, the dairy, or the household, are thoroughly canvassed,—views 
compared, facts given, and the results of experiments brought forward. Thus 
an ability to publicly communicate their views to others in an intelligent and 
instructive manner, is attained by those who had heretofore been entirely un- 
accustomed to do so,—thought is awakened and stimulated, and emulation in 
their calling excited. From the ripe experience and mature judgment of those 
who have for a long time made any given branch of farming a specialty, their 
associates gather a large amount of valuable practical information; and as 
agriculture opens the broadest fields for thought and investigation, when once 
the mind is awakened to the importance and dignity of the calling, intelligent 
labor becomes less a drudgery and more interesting. A desire for more knowl- 
edge is stimulated, the best writings upon agriculture are sought after, libra- 
ries principally of an agricultural character are being collected in many of our 
Granges, agricultural papers are better patronized and more carefully read, 
and Farmers’ Institutes, a recent feature that indicates the intellectual awak- 
ening among farmers, are highly appreciated and numerously attended. A 
more intimate acquaintance is growing up between our scientific and our prac- 
tical agriculturists, and our agricultural colleges are constantly growing in 
popular favor, and fast rising to take prominent positions among the most im- 
portant and popular educational institutions of our land, and agriculture and 
its intelligent votaries are rapidly advancing to that position in popular esti- 
mation, that to it, and them, rightfully and justly belongs. 

Neyer, probably, in the history of any country has there been in the same 
length of time so wonderful an advance in the labor-saving character and 
practical utility of farm machinery, so great improvement in the stock upon 
the farm, or in the general character of the agriculture of a people, as has 
been made in this country, especially in the great grain, meat and wool pro- 
ducing west, during the past ten or fifteen years. 

A member of the British government, who was better acquainted with the 
past history of American agriculture than with its present character, stated 
some time since that ‘‘although America could now flood the world with her 
surplus productions, delivering both grain and meat in English markets and upon 
the continent cheaper than European agriculture could produce them, very 
much to the detriment of the farmers of those countries, still in his judgment 
this state of things could not last more than a generation or so longer, for 
American agriculture was a land-impoverishing system, and judging the future 
by the past, it would not be long before the vast grain-growing sections would 
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become comparatively exhausted and would not produce more than would be 
required to feed her own rapidly increasing population.’’ A French writer 
has also expressed the same opinion. Such a criticism would have been just, 
and such a prophecy likely to be fulfilled as things were a few years ago, but 
we trust—we Anow—that a change is taking place; we are becoming better 
farmers, keeping better stock, using more perfect machinery and more of it, 
more judiciously combining stock-raising and grain-growing, more carefully 
saving and more wisely applying fertilizers to the soil, and in numerous ways 
more intelligently recognizing the requirements of those great laws of nature, 
a compliance with which so surely underlies our greatest success as farmers. 
The fact that we are able to respond to the demand that comes from the 
empty granaries of Europe, and for their cargoes of gold to ship them our sur- 
plus wheat by hundreds of millions of bushels, is not a result alone of our 
largely increased cultivated acreage, but of the gratifying fact that we are, by 
a more intelligent and better system of agriculture producing much more to the 
acre. Such is the fact as shown by statistics throughout nearly the entire 
grain-growing sections of our country, and especially is it the case in our noble 
Michigan, where, even during the past six years of panic, while the financial 
coast has been thickly strewn with the wrecks of the shattered fortunes of 
merchants, manufacturers and others, agriculture has nearly doubled the pro- 
ductions of the State; we have learned lessons not only in agricultural science 
but in economy, and diminished the sum total of our indebtedness. The real 
wealth of our farmers has increased, and what is better still, we have, by 
increased intelligence, become better farmers, a fact shown by the better con- 
dition of our farms, the greater evidences of culture and refinement that is 
seen about our homes, our greatly improved stock, and our largely increased 
product per acre. These and many other results that might be enumerated are 
very largely due to the influence of farmers’ organizations. 


FORENOON SESSION. 


The first paper of this session was by Mr. C. B. Kidder on 
FARM DRAINAGE, 


While presenting to you a few thoughts on the subject of farm drainage, you 
will please bear in mind that they are the views of a comparatively inexperi- 
enced farmer, who came here rather as a learner than as a teacher. 

It seems to be the almost universal idea among farmers that the cost of 
drainage is so great and the profit so small that only those who haye a great 
amount of capital can afford to drain their lands, and even those only when 
the land is remarkably wet, such as a swamp or sink hole; that when the farm 


is clear of all places where water would stand upon the surface of the ground 


through the greater part of the year their duty in that direction is fulfilled and 
nothing more is needful; but not so. The farm should certainly be clear of all 


such places, but there are principles of drainage beyond this that many farmers 


very little think of. Underdrains not only rid the land in times of freshet of ex- 
cessive dampness by conducting it away, but in times of severe drouth they relieve 
its dryness by rendering the soil loose and porous, so that it is permeated by 
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the air, which carries with it from distant bodies of water a great amount of 
moisture, which is readily seen by the great amount of dew deposited during 
asummer night. The porosity of the soil permits it to absorb and retain the 
moisture thus received from the air, as a sponge retains water from a dish, and 
as the parched rootlets extend their eager mouths in every direction their thirst 
is quenched and they revel in the moisture and send up fresh supplies to the 
branches above, invigorating the whole plant. Thus we see the double appli- 
cation of underdrains renders them a guard not only against excessive damp- 
ness, but also a great protection against excessive drouth. 

I have in my mind an old and experienced farmer whose opinion is held in 
esteem by his neighbors, who will not cultivate his corn in times of great 
drouth, on the theory that the damp earth being turned up by the cultivator 
is exposed to the sun and so dried and deprived of what little moisture there is 
in the soil. Ido not set lightly aside the experience of many years, but I do 
think this man greatly in error. The last summer was, as you all know, one 
of great dryness. I cultivated my corn as often as it was possible, and in the 
fall this man had occasion to come to my field, and he made the remark, 
** How nice your corn looks; why, you have a good crop here!’’ I said noth- 
ing, for he knows my views already. My corn was barely a half crop, but still 
I think much better than it would have been without cultivation. Deep eul- 
tivation on heavy clay soils may do a great deal in this direction and have 
in some instances the same effect, but there come many times when the deep- 
est cultivation is not sufficient. If such soils were cultivated to the depth of 
1} or 2 feet (which I have never seen), and the soil left mellow over the 
entire surface to that depth, it would require an immense amount of rain to 
saturate it, but even then, when the snow went off in the spring, or at any time 
when they became saturated, the excess of moisture would have to be evapora- 
ted from the surface, which is a slow operation and would require several weeks 
and put the farmer so much behind time in his operations upon it. Even if the 
soil were cultivated to this depth there would be a gain of several weeks’ time 
every spring by draining it, which gain is no small advantage to the tiller. 
Furthermore, the owner of such land while waiting for his ground to be- 
come dry becomes anxious to see his crops growing, and many times before it 
is dry enough he begins work upon it, and puts the seed for various crops into 
cold, clammy clay where it will not readily germinate and some of it will die 
and decay, while the remainder will put forth very feeble yellowish green 
shoots. If, again, later in the season we glance over his field, we shall see a 
thin spindling crop, anything but profitable and satisfactory to the farmer, 
anything but encouraging to future exertions. On well drained fields work 
can be commence early in the season, the seed can be sown in warm mellow 
soil, germination immediately takes place and 1s followed by a strong, vigorous 
growth, which almost always insures a bountiful harvest. 

By walking over the ground in the spring through which drains have been 
cut, I have been surprised by the difference in the feeling and appearance of 
the soil. When approaching a drain if the ground be plowed, you can notice 
instead of the hard solid feeling to your foot as you step upon it, that it begins 
to feel more loose and mellow, and that when the lumps have been left stick- 
ing up in plowing they assume a grayer or lighter appearance than the harder 
heavier ones near by. Later in the season when the hot drying rays of the 
summer stun have beaten upon it for a time near the drain, it will have the 
same mellow feeling as in the spring, while the undrained parts will feel harsh 
and crusty and full of hard Jumps. 
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I have two pieces of land joining each other with only a fence between them, 
one of which has been cropped for a number of years; the other on account 
of dampness has never been cropped till lately. A few years ago I cut several 
drains through the damp piece containing three acres, and immediately com- 
menced cropping it. It has since yielded very large crops of corn and oats. 
One year oats were sown upon both pieces and the result was, on the damp 
piece over 60 bushels per acre while on the dry one about 30 was all I got. 
Here we see a piece of land that as it naturally was yielded only grass and 
that not so well as now, brought to grow various kinds of crops at more than 
double the rate of the dry piece. There is also another advantage, that a 
change of crop can now be given to both pieces which could not be done be- 
fore. An incident might be mentioned here concerning one of the drains. 
In its course it passed a willow tree at a distance of about 15 feet from its base, 
and the fine roots from the tree completely filled the three-inch tile in two 
years so that it was necessary to take up the tile and clear it for a distance of 
over 3 rods. These roots were very fine, thread-like fibers, and in number 
simply countless. They came into the tile at every joint and ran with the 
current until the tile was full. Since this experience I allow no willow tree to 
grow near a drain. 

In draining a farm there should be some system in view so that every tile 
may drain as great a surface as possible. The cost of drainage is an item 
worth considering, and drains should be carefully planned so as to reach the 
desired end with the least outlay of labor and expense. I know a farm of 80 
acres upon which there is considerably over three miles of drain, and still a 
large part of it is without drains. There are places where the drains converge 
to a point something in the form of the spokes of a wagon wheel; other 
places where for some distance they approach each other and then run so near 
together for a distance that one drain might do the work of two. This is a 
waste of labor and expense. If the owner had had in view some system at 
the commencement and as fast as was practicable followed out that system, it 
seems to me the same amount of drains might have done much more good. 
The system need not necessarily be completed at once, but may be advanced 
toward completion with each additional drain as circumstances allow. The 
different conditions under which drains must be built, and the difference in 
the lay of the land as we say, will make it impossible to map out a series of 
drains that would suit every farm. The owner must use his judgment and 
build where he thinks best ; but as a general rule I may say that one large drain 
should be cut running across the foot of the incline to be drained, and large 
enough to carry the water from the entire system, then at various intervals 
branches may be constructed. The drains should as far as possible be without 
angles, and as nearly parallel to each other as practicable throughout their en- 
tire length; the branches should not be joined at right angles to the main line 
but should join it obliquely. The branches should run directly down the slope 
to be drained. A very little fall is enough to form a swift current in a drain 
cut in a straight line. 

The fall of some of the great rivers of the world is surprisingly small. The 
Amazon riyer of South America has only 12 feet fall in the last 700 miles of 
its course,—less than one foot fall in fifty miles,—yet it has a current strong 
enough to carry an amount of sediment into the sea that colors its waters for 
a distance of 300 miles from its mouth. ‘The entire fall of the Mississippi 
river, with its length of 4,100 miles, is only 1,500 feet, and part of this is lost 
in cataracts and rapids. Warren says a declivity of three inches per mile is 
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enough to give a velocity to running water of three miles per hour, and three 
feet per mile in a straight, smooth channel makes a mountain torrent. The 
entire fall of the Volga river, with a length of 2,800 miles, is only 635 feet, 
which gives only about an average of 7} inches per mile for the entire length. 
The reason of the slow current of some of our great rivers is their crookedness. 
They continually come in contact with their banks, retarding their velocity. 
Their shallowness also in many places causes much friction upon the bottom 
and slackens their currents. The velocity of a stream is dependent upon the 
form of its channel, the slope of its bed, and the volume of water. We notice 
that the velocity of a stream is always greatest when it is narrow and deep, 
also that it is greater in the middle of the stream than upon either side. This 
should teach us the form of tile to use in drains, because the greater the 
velocity the less likely is a drain to become stopped. The tile should not be 
flat nor brcad, but narrow and deep. The shape of the channel should be 
that of an egg with the narrow end down, so that when the drain is not full 
the stream will occupy a small narrow channel, and therefore by concentrating 
its force carry along what sediment there may be in the water to the mouth of 
the drain, which should always be watched and kept clear so that the delivery 
may not be retarded. 

The depth of drains is a matter for discussion. I think that depends some- 
what upon the nature of the soil, but should never be less than two feet. If 
the soil is of a loose nature then the drain should be deeper than in a firm soil. 
I cut my drains three feet deep. When the earth is not firm in the bottom of 
the drain I usually lay the tile upon strips of board. Some people say that it 
is just as well and much cheaper to be careful not to disturb the bottom and 
lay the tile directly upon it and cover it immediately. All soils are not bene- 
fited by draining. Mistakes are sometimes made and money uselessly expended 
upon drains dug in land that might be said to be already naturally drained. 
Open, porous, sandy soils, with gravelly or sandy subsoil may be placed in this 
class; also gravel and sandy loams resting upon a hardpan subsoil, if the hard- 
pan is near enough to the surface to be reached and broken up with the subsoil 
plow. Soils that are very compact, or shallow soils, resting upon clay or a 
thick hardpan subsoil need to be drained. The effect of the excess of water 
in this soil is to render it hard and unproductive. Hard, wet soils may be full 
of the elements of plant food and still be almost barren. If the tiny rootlets 
cannot penetrate the soil and gather together a sufficient store of nutriment to 
nourish the plant the plant must die. The excess of water excludes the air 
and keeps the soil cold, and the more vegetable substance there is in such soil 
the more compact will it be, and it becomes sour, heavy, cold and unprofitable 
to work. The application of fertilizers to such soils will not render them pro- 
ductive any more than draining a sand bed would make it fertile. The only 
remedy is to remove the surplus water and the change in the fertility will at 
once be perceptible. In such cases any man can afford to drain, and the poorer 
he is the better can he afford it, for he cannot afford to work a cold, sour, wet 
peat bed and receive no returns when by the expense of a few drains his income 
might be doubled every year. Drainage is indispensable to successful agricul- 
ture where the water of stiff clay lands or swamps is retained by impervious 
subsoils or other causes. Very many soils are benefited by draining, and some 
must be drained in order to be of any profit. Alluvial soils as a rule are among 
our most fertile soils, and also are among our wettest soils. They consist of 
finely divided matter thoroughly commingled. They are found at the mouths 
of rivers, along their valleys and in our swamps, and are frequently called bot- 
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tom lands. In these soils drains may be cut very deep, as they are often quite 
porous and sometimes very deep. They also by working settle and become 
firmer, so that a few years after a drain is cut if it be dug up it will be appar- 
ently not as deep as originally dug. 

I have seen advertised very strong and costly ditching machines which do the 
work of many men with great ease and accuracy. I have also read of various 
curiously shaped implements to be used by hand for digging ditch and laying 
tile, ete. ‘The machines do very well for those who can afford them, the hand 
implements act as good money-getters to the manufacturer; but it seems to 
me the best ditching apparatus for the common farmer is a good, strong, 
round-pointed, long-handled shovel, and a good sharp spade in the hands of a 
strong active man, fortified three times a day with pork and beans. The bot- 
tom of a drain should be as uniformly graded as possible, for if there are 
some places where the current is very slow, the sediment that may be in the 
water is likely to stop and form a stoppage in the drain. A good way to get 
an even grade in the bottom is to set two stakes in the drain not far from each 
other, and stretch a strong cord from one to the other directly over the middle 
of the drain. By the use of a level determine the proper fall for the drain to 
haye and give the cord the same fall and draw it tight. Get a stick that will 
reach from the cord to the bottom of the ditch, and by measuring it at differ- 
ent points the drain may be made with a fall exactly uniform, and exactly the 
same as the fall shown by the cord. For example, if the cord is four rods 
long and the drain is to have a fall of one inch per rod, one end of the cord 
should be four inches higher than the other end. In laying tile be particular 
to make close joints, not leaving any places for the water to get in, that will 
take care of itself. Begin at the lower end of the drain to dig, but at the 
upper end to lay the tile so that no dirt can wash into it as the work proceeds, 

The health of the family is also an item worth considering in this connec- 
tion. Many a man has paid out more for the services of a physician to cure 
diseases caused directly or indirectly by his neglect to construct sufficient cel- 
lar or sink drains than many times the cost of such drains. No family can 
enjoy the highest degree of health for a long series of years if they must con- 
tinually inhale the odors of the unsightly slops that are constantly collecting 
and being thrown out from the kitchen. If these (as is too often the case) 
are thrown upon the ground near the door, there is constantly emanating 
therefrom the germs of disease which are often inhaled by the occupants of 
the house, and often (if they do not actually shorten) cripple their lives and 
render them unable to enjoy the good things which they have. The cellar 
may be the receptacle into which is drained the surplus water in its vicinity, 
where it will remain a long time and continually send up vapors loaded with 
deadly poison, to be introduced through the Jungs to the blood, and may inau- 
gurate a long train of diseases sometimes ending in death. This may be obvi- 
ated and should be by supplying an outlet. The well should also receive some 
attention. This may be so located as to receive the dregs of the barnyard or 
the soakings from the kitchen slops; and indeed many times when we suppose 
we are drinking pure water, could we be enabled to see what the microscope could 
reveal, should we be shocked with its impurities and filth. It can need no 
argument to convince any thinking man that to imbibe poison as often as we 
drink (be the quantity ever so small) will, in time, have a most dangerous in- 
fluence upon the health. It seems to me were the practice continued through 
a long series of years the strongest constitution must succumb to its influence. 
I haye no doubt that many of the fevers of which we hear are directly caused 
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by either inhaling or drinking such impurities, which with proper care might 
easily be ayoided. ‘The location of the house should be selected with the most 
scrupulous care, for in the house we spend by far the larger part of our lives. 
Every night when we lay ourselves down to repose, and nature strives to undo 
the evils we haye wrought upon our bodies through the day, we can put ourselves 
under the influence of pure air or impure yapors, as we please. Every night when 
nature strives to build up and strengthen us for the coming day we can supply 
her with the pure air of heaven filled with life-giving power, or we can load 
her down with accumulated filth from which she mus¢ select her material for 
present use. If I think aright, man was not intended to spend his life in mis- 
ery. What a pitiful sight it is to see a human being chained to disease with 
which he must drag out a miserable existence! Man was not so intended. 
He was made for a purpose, and what a gratifying sight it is to see one who 
has fulfilled that purpose and is ready, as testify his whitened locks, to put 
this world behind him, yet in the full possession of his mental and a goodly 
proportion of his physical powers! Such is the result of health, which not 
every one can haye, but by looking well to our surroundings we can materially 
increase the chances for it. Again I say don’t neglect the sink or cellar 
drains. 

When John Johnson of New York, that old pioneer of underdraining, com- 
menced to drain his lands his neighbors laughed at him for burying his crockery 
under ground where he never would see it again; but that crockery has many 
times been resurrected since then in his multiplied bushels of grain and has 
helped materially to gain for him a lasting and a coveted position among the 
grandest farmers of the age. How his bosom must haye swelled with com- 
mendable pride as he gazed upon his crops, which far outstripped those of his 
neighbors, and thought of his grand victory over those waste lands of nature. 
Not only are grains of all kinds benefited by drainage, but fruits, and flowers, 
and grasses, and trees, and shrubs, and herbs of all descriptions flourish many 
fold better with warm, dry feet in the spring, and warm, moist ones during 
the severe drouth of nearly every summer of our lives. A revolution in our 
cultivatiou must be wrought if we would keep pace with other trades and sci- 
ences. Never has farming made such rapid strides in improvement as during 
the past few years, and I verily believe that in the near future we are to see 
wonderful improvements. The idea that any fool can become a farmer who 
has not wit enough to live at any other business is fast losing ground, and we, 
if we would succeed, must cultivate our lands more thoroughly. It is said 
between the years 1856 and 1863 that the United States and Russia exchanged 
places in regard to the amount of wheat exported to England. In 1856 Russia 
supplied England with 44-100 of the total import; but in 1863 the United 
States supplied 44-100 and Russia only 21-100, and among the direct reasons 
of this change is that in the United States more skill is used in producing it. 
The effect of this is very disastrous to Russia, and one after another of her 
once flourishing business houses is falling in ruins. Of late the traffic in meat 
between the United States and Europe has assumed new features and the 
income to the people of this nation therefrom is most gratifying. Let us as 
we rejoice at our success beware lest we too fall. If we would retain our high 
position in respect to other nations in supplying the world with provisions we 
must plow deeper, we must fertilize more plentifully, we must cultivate more 
thoroughly, and we must drain our farms; then, with the blessings of our 
Father in heaven, who sends the sun and the rain with reasonable prospects, 
may we look for bountiful harvests, happy hearts, and larger profits. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Day said he had a flat field sixty rods long with an open ditch with 
about a foot fall and at the lower end the water would always stand above the 
tile. He asked if such a field could be effectually drained? 

Mr. Leonard said that his experience was that tile could be laid nearly level, 
or with a slight descent, but that in such cases the outlet must be free. 

John Paton, of Armada, had used lumber to make drains, and asked if it 
would not answer fully as well as drain tile? 

C. B. Kidder replied that he knew of no material as cheap, durable and 
effective for drainage as tile. He paid thirty-two cents a rod for the tile. To 
make a drain with lumber in the way proposed by Mr. Patton would require 
from twenty-four to forty-eight feet per rod. Farmers could estimate for 
themselves the relative cost. ‘Tile would last forever if well burned; they were 
porous, and could easily be taken out to permit of cleaning if it were found 
necessary. ‘The whole ditch need not be redug, but here and there an opening 
made would answer every purpose of cleaning. 

R. G. Baird, in answer to Mr. Day, said the experience of William L. Web- 
ber and others in the Saginaw Valley was that the slightest possible fall was 
sufficient. He thought beyond all question that tile were the cheapest and 
best material for drains. 

Mr. Gulley, of Dearborn, advocated the round or cylindrical tyle. In answer 
to questions he said that it would pay to drain any land that held water within 
less than four feet of the surface. It might not be so desirable to drain gravelly 
soil, but it was beneficial todo so. A drain laid level would work effectively, 
even if there was not a running outlet. The pressure or head of water above 
the outlet was sufficient to clear the drain and force the water through. ‘Tile 
drains should be laid about four feet below the surface. It was not necessary 
to go below four feet, and anything less than that was not so good as the 
greater depth. Small tile were relatively better than large ones, because with 
an equal flow they cleaned themselves better of silt. It was desirable to have 
silt basins at proper intervals to facilitate cleaning. The flow could be made 
useful in ditching; first the ordinary flow, and next the subsoil flow. The 
drain should run directly up and down side hills. Oblique drains would not 
answer. He thought Mr. Day’s field could readily be drained, and would be 
immensely improved by it, if the water at the outlet disappeared at any time 
during the year. 

J. Webster Childs said three inches to the mile was fall sutficient, if the tile 
were accurately laid. He preferred tile beyond all other materials, but had 
used oak Iumber, sawed five inches wide, inch and a half thick, leaving, when 
put together, a channel two inches wide and five inches thick. He did not 
know how long it would last, but it would at any rate last long enough to pay 
where tile could not be procured. It was not to be regarded as equal or com- 
parable to tile, but was a tolerable substitute for them. He agreed with Prof. 
Gulley that four feet was the best depth for a drain, but had found good effect 
from drains but two feet deep, or even one foot and a half, where the land 
would not admit of making them deeper. 

President Abbot vouched for Mr. Gulley’s great experience and success in 
draining, both on his own farm and at the Agricultural College farm. 

In answer to questions Mr. Gulley said hard burned tile, laid but a short 
distance below the surface in ‘‘ cat-holes,’’ and carrying a stream of running 
water, would not be injured by frost. In such cases the water would not 
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freeze. ‘To prevent the roots of trees from getting into and obstructing drains 
in orchards collars should be put over the joints. 
Hon. Chas. Andrews of Armada read a short but excellent paper on 


SHEEP, 


in which he claimed that they were among the most profitable stock a farmer 
could keep. Besides the direct cash return from wool and increase, much 
advantage was derived from them in keeping down brush and weeds, which 
they did in feeding. There never was a time when fine wooled sheep were 
more in demand than now. ‘The careful breeder can find a ready market at 
remunerative prices. He believed it was more profitable to keep comparatively 
small flocks, and had a decided preference for the fine-wooled variety. 


DISCUSSION. 


R. F. Johnstone thought all breeds of sheep were profitable to Michigan. 
The farmers of this State, by habit, were partial to fine-wooled sheep. The 
time might come when long-wooled and good mutton sheep would be more 
desirable here than at present. Long-wooled sheep could not be profitably 
raised in this climate without the use of the turnip. Therefore, to introduce 
different breeds into general use in Michigan would require a change in culture, 
or rather in crops. The fed sheep in Michigan brought rather a better price 
in New York than any other. 

L. Parmalee, of Armada, believed the grade sheep were the most profitable 
for the farmers of this section. 

Mr. Flagler, of Richmond, in view of the prices now current, sheep against 
sheep, believed the fine-wooled sheep the most profitable. 

Mr. Reed, of Bruce, thought any breed of sheep could be made profitable, 
but gave his preference to the fine-wooled breeds. 

Mr. Bentley believed that the ordinary breeds of sheep—those without a 
‘record in the herd books’?—were as profitable as any. 

Geo. W. Phillips, President of the Michigan State Agricultural Society, said 
his experience prepossessed him in favor of fine-wooled sheep. ‘Their wool was 
most in favor with manufacturers. 

Mr. Norton, of Oakland county, also expressed a strong preference for fine- 
wooled sheep as the most profitable. 

R. G. Baird believed something of a change was now taking place in regard 
to choice of varieties. In the large ranches of the west wool could be pro- 
duced cheaper in proportion than here, but such was not the case with mutton. 
The coarser grade sheep could not be so successfully raised in large flocks. 
There was a growing demand for the mutton sheep, and the demand would be 
supplied. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


R. Jennings, V. S., of Detroit, gave an excellent lecture on the diseases of 
the horses’ feet and limbs, with many valuable suggestions in regard to treat- 
ment. ‘he lecture was full and minute, and illustrated by many specimens of 
sound and diseased hock and other joints. Dr. Jennings declared against the 
use of clips on shoes, and showed by hoofs and bones that in the course of time 
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they distorted the growth of the hoof and produced a decay of the interior 
bone of the hoof which extended from the toe upwards, He exhibited speci- 
mens which revealed a groove deep enough to contain half the finger. He 
found that horse-shoers, as a class, had set notions of their business. They 
considered that they had learned their trade and resented anything that looked 
like advice. Few of them had correct ideas of the structure and anatomy of 
the horse’s hoof, and most of them persistently worked against nature in their 
shoeing operations. He had proposed to the horse-shoers of Detroit to form an 
association for mutual improvement, and volunteered, if they would do so, 
that he would lecture to them weekly for a year, without charge, upon matters 
connected with horse flesh. But the association was not formed. He had read 
in the Free Press, in a report of the farmers’ Institute at Rockford, that Dr. 
Fraser advocated a flat, level shoe, without calks. He quite agreed with him 
in the principle and had urged it for the last thirty years, having fully ex- 
pressed himself in a work on the subject published many years ago. Dr. Jen- 
ning insisted that the bearing of the shoe should be perfectly level; that a 
straight edge laid upon the inside should touch flatly all through. The natu- 
ral shape of the horse’s hoof and the way in which it rests upon the ground is 
a sufficient guide. He also condemned the useless trimming of the hoof and 
deprecated the cutting of the frog, an operation which was extremely injurious. 
A healthy hoof could not be foundered, no matter how the animal was 
treated. A healthy hoof was not necessarily shapely, but it was elastic and 
sound, not hard and rigid. 
Robert McKay, Esq., of Bruce, gave an address on 


FARMING AS COMPARED WITH OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 


In this paper a comparison was made between farming and other industries, 
greatly to the advantage of the former. Mr. McKay lauded the pursuit of farm- 
ing and gave high praise to farmers as the conservative element in the country. 
The honor and welfare of the nation to a large degree rested upon.the farmers. 
Mr. McKay expressed himself very decidedly in favor of farms of not less than 
160 acres of land. Occupations might change, indeed did change, and some 
trades of a hundred years ago had entirely disappeared, but the tilling of the 
soil would continue until the end. 


DISCUSSION. 


R. G. Baird could not agree with the necessity for such large farms, however 
desirable they might be. Nor did he think it best for all the ‘*‘ boys to settle 
around home.’’ In fact he thought it better for all concerned that they should 
*‘scatter.”? It was better for their growth and prosperity, better for the old 
folks, too, always supposing the children to be the right kind of ‘‘ boys;’’ that 
is, sound, sober, energetic, honest and intelligent. 

J. Webster Childs opposed the 160 acre idea. It would do well for the ‘‘ boy;’ 
to begin as best he might upon forty acres if he could get so much, but if not 
upon less. At the same time, as a business interest, it must be admitted that 
160 acres were necessary to good success, and the larger the farm, with intelli- 
gent culture, the greater would be the returns. He did not think that farmers 
would become millionaires; it was not desirable, perhaps. But there was no 
class of people who stood upon the independent ground of the farmer; no class 
who had fewer perplexities and conflicts with other business men. 

Mr. Adams, of Rochester, thought that professional men—the doctors and 
the ministers—were usually the narrow men. ‘They were confined to ‘‘pathies”’ 
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and ‘‘ologies,’’ tied up thereby and mentally distorted and ruined. [| Laugh- 
ter.] The farmer was not cabined or confined by any such restricted views, 
but was able to see good in everything. In regard to the size of farms much 
depended upon the farm. His, for instance, was of 116 acres, and one acre of 
it was as productive as four acres of an ordinary farm. Indeed, one of his 
neighbors who had gone to Kansas and returned said, ‘‘ Your farm is worth a 
whole county in that country.’’ 

Mr. Norton, of Oakland County, gaye it as his opinion that while it might 
be true of the past that a liberal education tended to divert from the farm, it 
was now apparent that farmers were beginning to seek a higher education for 
the sake of the benefits which it gave them as farmers. He believed that, 
however it might seem at the commencement of a man’s career, as one passed 
the decline of life and tended down hill to the end, there was no occupation 
which gave better returns, or permitted of more enjoyments and comforts with 
less exertion and fretfulness, than farming. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The second evening session was occupied by Secretary R. G. Baird and Press 
dent T. C. Abbot. The former gave his lecture on ‘‘ Farmer’s Boys in Rela- 
tion to Farming,”’ the latter his lecture on ‘‘ Manual Labor in our Colleges.” 
For both of these lectures see Lectures and Addresses given at more than one 
Institute. 

At the close of Pres. Abbot’s address resolutions of thanks to the State 
Board of Agriculture, the representatives of the Agricultural College and oth- 
ers who had aided in making the Institute a success were adopted, and the In- 
stitute declared adjourned. 


BUCHANAN INSTITUTE 


was held January 2%th and 28th, and was presided over by Mr. Thomas Mars, of 
Berrien Center. Wm. D. Davis, of Niles, and J. F. Higby, of Benton Harbor, 
were chosen Vice Presidents. J. H. Gillette, of Bertrand, was chosen Secre- 
tary. Music was furnished by the Roe family quartette. President Mars 
made the following 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


In behalf of the friends of Bucanan and farmers of Berrien county I bid you 
welcome. Farmers and friends, we are pleased to see so many turn out to 
assist us in this, our first Institute in this county. May it prove a lasting ben- 
efit to farmers and a source of pleasure and profit to all in attendance. 

The object of these Institutes is to disseminate knowledge in science and 
practice, through lectures.and discussions, on subjects relating to farming. 
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The committee to whom was referred the matter of arranging a programme 
for this occasion have done the best they could within the limited time allotted 
them. ‘They have endeavored to select from the most practical farmers at 
their command. Some of the best speakers and farmers being sick, or absent 
from home, it was with a great deal of persuasion that we secured the sery- 
ices of some placed on duty. I hope and believe that their efforts will be sat- 
isfactory to themselves, and a great benefit to us all. 

Fellow-citizens, you must not expect to hear from the farmers any great 
oratory or flowery essays, but a plain statement of facts as they have learned 
it from long and difficult experiment. If we had wanted oratory we would 
have selected, as speakers, some of the professional meni of other callings; not 
that we are opposed to oratory, but have not that element in our ranks. You 
are well aware that in times past there has not been a proper concert of action 
with the farmers of our country. But I think we see in the near future a bet- 
ter day dawning. 

We look for the time to come, when from the farms and shops men will go 
forth able to fill our executive and legislative halls with honor and ability; 
when intelligence will become so broad and general that it will be impossible 
for our judiciary to be corrupt, and when we shall cease to hear of venal legis- 
lators and corrupt public servants. 

Now farmers, in order to accomplish this result, we must be educated, for 
education is the corner-stone of all professions. We must work for and sus- 
tain our Agricultural College and our experimental farm at Lansing. ‘We 
must secure men to represent us that will give that institution equal aid with 
others in the State. We want to send men there who will dare to say that they 
will make that College large enough to accommodate our daughters as well as’ 
our sons; men who will say that the farm shall be experimental if it don’t 
bring a dollar of revenue. With the aid of these wise men from the College, 
and this Institute, we can gain knowledge that would take years to gain 
through our own experience. I believe that agriculture is the noblest calling 
of man, and in order to sustain it as such, we must be educated in the broad- 
est sense. 

I trust the exercises will be pleasant and profitable to all in attendance. 

In conclusion, I hope that in discussion you will be courteous but vigilant; 
see that all subjects that may come before us have their proper ventilation. 
After the reading of papers or delivery of speeches, time will be given for a 
fair and free discussion of each subject. All are invited to participate in the 
discussions, and are urgently requested to do so. 

Wm. A. Brown read the following paper on 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURE FOR MARKET. 


Having been requested by your committee to prepare a paper to be read at 
your January meeting in Buchanan, the subject being ‘‘ Small Fruit Culture 
for Market,’’ I will endeayor to give a short history of this important industry 
in Berrien county—varieties, modes of culture, marketing, etc. 

The climatic advantages of the Michigan lake shore region began to be 
appreciated about the year 1857, and in the season of 1860 several large peach 
orchards were in bearing in the vicinity of St. Joseph. During the season of 
1861 T. W. Dunham, D. N. Brown, and several other pioneer fruit growers 
planted small quantities of Wilson’s Albany strawberries for market purposes, 
this variety being favorably known at that time. The prices obtained in the 
Chicago market, during the first two or three years, proved remunerative, and, 
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as Michigan strawberries began to be better appreciated in the Chicago market, 
both for city consumption and for reshipment to many points throughout the 
northwest, the area planted to strawberries in Berrien county was rapidly 
extended, and, excepting an occasional glut in the middle of the season, the 
demand kept pace with the supply until “the seasons of 1874-5, when, in con- 
sequence of the ‘‘ hard times,’’ the laboring classes were unable to purchase so 
necessary and so cheap a luxury as the strawberry. 

In consequence of the loss of peach trees by the yellows, a very large acreage 
has been planted in small fruits during the past few years; and as prices have 
often proved unremunerative, many thousands of bushels have gone to waste. 
Thorough cultivators, however, who grow the best strawberries, and who send 
no poor “fruit to market, seldom fail to obtain paying prices, but fields which 
have been cultivated one or two seasons, and then left to run wild whilst sey- 
eral crops have been gathered from the matted ground, are being plowed under 
and more thorough methods of cultivation are being adopted. 

The yield shows a wide range. Old fields on poor soil, with little or no cul- 
tivation, seldom yield more than 20 to 30 bushels per acre, while good cultiva- 
tion of young plants in matted rows, on the best soils, has given 300 bushels 
to the acre of fine fruit. The number of acres is less than formerly, but the 
production of poor strawberries is in excess of the demands of the market. 
- Many localities in Michigan and in other States have been partially supplied 
with strawberries from Berrien county; but as more of this fruit than is 
required for home supply is being grown in the vicinity of large towns through- 
out the northwest, our market is being limited to Chicago. No locality which 
matures the strawberry with us can ever compete with Berrien county in grow- 
ing strawberries for the Chicago market. The adaptability of our soil, our 
climatic advantages, and the cheap and speedy transportation facilities afforded 
by competitive lines of steamers, and fruit train, by which we are able to 
place our berries—sparkling with the evening dews of Michigan—on the 
market, and upon the tables of consumers in Chicago in the early morning, 
will always confer preéminence upon this locality for the growing of small 
fruits for that market. 

Several towns in southern Illinois are extensively engaged in growing straw- 
berries for northern markets. As these markets are of great extent, and as the 
southern season is from two to three weeks earlier than ours, southern Illinois 
has the advantage of us in being able to supply the first cravings for this deli- 
cious fruit. We are reciprocating the favor, however, by shipping largely to 
southern points. Large quantities of strawberries grown in Berrien county find 
a market in St. Louis, and, during the last season, berries grown in Muskegon 
were successfully shipped to New Orleans. 


Varieties. 


Practical fruit growers in Berrien county have not made costly experiments 
with new varieties of small fruits. New varieties of strawberries haye been dis- 
cussed and tested by amateurs and others, and when any variety has proved 
worthy of cultivation for market purposes it has been utilized. Wilson’s 
Albany occupies nine-tenths of the ground planted in strawberries in Berrien 
county; and, until a berry is discovered which shall embody the bearing and 

carrying characteristics of the Wilson, and which shall be better in quality, the 
Wilson will continue to be the market berry of the West. The Triomphe de 
Gand is a large, firm, glossy berry, and is generally conceded to be the best 
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strawberry grown, but it requires the best soil, and careful cultivation. Under 
equal circumstances it will produce about one-third as many berries per acre as 
the Wilson. The Jucunda succeeds well on moist rich soil, is a very large, 
fine looking berry, but is less firm in its texture and not as good in quality as 
the Triomphe. Monarch of the West is being planted quite extensively; is 
very large, quite productive, of good quality, but many of the berries are ‘‘cox- 
comb’’ in shape and must be picked while the ‘‘combs’’ are green to bear 
transportation to distant markets. The Cresent Seedling proves very produc- 
tive, is of medium size and quality, ripens ad/ of its fruit early, will not carry 
as well, and cannot take the place of the Wilson in the Chicago market. Seth 
Boyden is early; of very good quality, quite pyolific, but not firm enough for 
our markets. Many other varieties have been tried; some of which have 
proved desirable for dessert and home markets, but have proved deficient in 
some of the points requisite for distant markets. Many varieties were shown 
at the meeting of the Michigan State Pomological Society at Muskegon, in 
June of last year, among which I would mention the following as being worthy 
of trial: 

Windsor Chief, introduced by Mr. Marvin, of Ovid, Mich.; Shirtz, intro- 
duced by E. J. Shirtz, of Shelby, Oceana county, Mich.; Seneca Chief ; 
Sterling; Forest Rose; Cowing’s Seedling; and Champion, exhibited by T. T. 
Lyon, of South Haven. The Sharpless has not been fruited in western Michi- 
gan. Sufficient is known, however, of this last named berry to render doubt- 
ful the utilizing of it as a market berry in the West. 


Modes of Culture. 


As very excellent and elaborate articles have-been given to the public recently 
upon this subject, I will not be minute in describing modes of culture. In 
the early days of small fruit cnlture in this county but little attention was 
given to modes of culture. The forest was cleared and burned, and small 
fruits planted in the virgin soil and made a rapid and spontaneous growth, but 
as the domestic weeds were introduced, and plants became ‘‘massed,’’ more 
thorough modes of culture became necessary. The expensive and laborious 
preparation of tke soil, which is required on wet heavy soils, is not necessary 
on our sand loam table lands, and mulching, for winter protection, which may 
be a necessity in most locations east and west of us, is not practiced here, as 
our strawberry fields never winter kill. A light mulch of manure applied in 
the fall, or early winter, is always beneficial, but the application of large quan- 
tities of strong fertilizers induces a rank growth of foliage at the expense of 
the fruit. Planting is done in the spring. The ‘hill’? or ‘narrow row’’ 
system of cultivation is usually practiced with the finer varieties, but the Wil- 
son, and varieties which reproduce rapidly from runners, are generally culti- 
vated by the ‘“‘matted row”’ or over-all-the-ground system. The Jucunda 
and Triomphe may, with thorough cultivation, occupy the ground five or six 
years before renewal, but the best Wilsons are produced from plants of but one 
year’s growth, and the most successful growers take but one crop of Wilsons. 
By this method the ground is rendered as clean as possible the previous season, 
and the plants placed at a distance of three and one-half feet ‘‘each way,”’ 
which admits thorough cultivation in transverse directions with the ‘‘ three 
point”’ shovel plow, until about the middle of August when all runners are 
allowed to take root, and the ground remains undisturbed until after the crop 
is gathered the next reason, when the field is plowed clean, while the plants for 
the ensuing crop are being cultivated on other fields. By this mode of culture 
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very large crops of the finest Wilsons are grown, the plants do not become 
thickly massed, the fruit is large, the last berries are of fair size, and the cost 
of cultivation is less than by other thorough methods. In contrast with the 
one year method, I am sorry to be obliged to notice the ten-year system, or 
the gathering of berries from old, matted beds which have received no culti- 
yation during several years. ‘This mode of no culture is not general; but unfor- 
tunately temporary tenants have been induced to glean the old fields, and fill 
the market with ‘‘little, hard, sour things,’’ thus casting obloquy on Michigan 
fruit growers ‘‘in general,’’ and the Wilson’s Albany berry ‘‘in particular.’’ 
It is hoped, however, that with the advent of ‘‘better times,’ Chicago epicures 
will appreciate and pay for good fruit, and that modes of culture will be 
adopted whereby Berrien county will grow more and better strawberries from 
less than one-half of the acreage now occupied. 


Blackberries. 


In the spring of 1861 D. N. Brown planted a “‘trial patch’’ of Lawton 
blackberries on his fruit farm four miles south of St. Joseph. The result 
exceeded his expectations, and in 1864 he had several acres in bearing. Prices 
ruled very high in Chicago—from 25 to 40 cents per quart being readily 
obtained. Blackberry culture then extended rapidly, large crops were grown, 
and in 1868 a glut in the Chicago market occurred, large quantities going to 
waste. Mr. Brown utilized the crop by manufacturing forty barrels of wine. 
About three pounds of white sugar were added to the gallon of pure juice, 
making a wine which (with age) proved valuable for medicinal purposes, and 
sold readily in markets where introduced at $3 per gallon. Repeated loss of 
blackberry canes on the lower levels by ‘‘ winter-kill’? has discouraged the 
growing of the Lawton berry excepting upon high grounds contiguous to the 
lake. In the most favorable locations a total failure has never been known, 
while a half-crop in such locations, by hard winters, is attended with a total 
loss of the crop in most inland locations. The Kittatinny is quite extensively 
grown. It will survive a very little less degree of cold than the Lawton; is 
very little earlier, but is not so good in quality and does not continue so long 
in bearing. The Wilson blackberry has proved profitable with some growers. 
It is a half-running, half-hardy plant; produces very fine, large fruit, which 
matures early, and ‘‘at once.’? Winter protection is necessary in most loca- 
tions, but fermentation is sometimes induced, and the germ of the fruit 
destroyed, by excessive winter covering. Bending over and covering with 
earth the young canes of the Lawton is practiced while the plants are young 
and the canes small, but is impracticable when the canes become older and 
stronger. The Snyder and Dorchester are hardy, but are inferior in quality to 
many of our wild varieties. The blackberry is indigenous to light, porous 
soils, and when well cultivated upon high grounds, which are contiguous to 
large bodies of water, or adjacent low lands, has proved a profitable fruit for 
market. The area of lands, however, even in our fayored lake shore country, 
is very small upon which the best varieties can be grown with profit. In con- 
sequence of the frequent admonition of fruit dealers, to ‘ship fruit green and 
hard,’’ many of our finest fruits go upon the tables of city consumers in an 
undeveloped condition, and are not properly appreciated. The Wilson straw- 
berry and Lawton blackberry “‘turn’’ several days before maturity, and when 
sent to market immediately after turning dark, the Lawton berry will turn red 
when exposed on the market. Knowing that the Lawton berry must become 
fully ripe before its delicious qualities can be appreciated, the most careful 
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‘‘marketers’’ allow three and four days to intervene between pickings, and 
berries which may be too hard or too soft are excluded. 


Raspberries. 


The Doolittle Black and the Philadelphia Red were extensively planted in 
the Lake Shore country, about the year 1865, and several large crops being 
produced in succession, the market was over supplied and a decreased produc- 
tion ensued. Other varieties haye been introduced, and the supply is usually 
fully adequate to the demand, Extreme warm damp weather at the time of 
marketing has a very depressing influence upon the condition of the market, 
as this fruit will mass and mould during such weather, before it can be con- 
sumed in distant markets. The Mammoth Cluster is now the favorite black 
variety. The Kirtland is a yery early berry, bears transportation better than 
other varieties, and with the requisite thorough cultivation has proved quite 
remuneratiye. The Clark has been planted extensively, but will not produce 
sufficient to pay for cultivation, and has therefore been abandoned. The Her- 
stine is a fine large berry, but is only half-hardy, and is not extensively culti- 
vated. The Philadelphia has been the principal variety grown, but the fruit 
is poor and soft; the old plantations have died out from natural causes. The 
Turner has been planted extensively during the past two years. This is not as 
prolific as the Philadelphia, but is a very handsome, light-red berry, and will 
probably retain the first place as a market berry, until superseded by a new 
and better variety. Dried raspberries command good prices, and surplus 
products of this fruit are being utilized by different modes of evaporation. 


Conclusion. 


As a detailed and elaborate description of different modes of cultivation, 
pruning, insect enemies, etc., will occupy too much space for this paper, I will 
conclude this subject with a brief notice of the wild fruits of the county. 

In the year 1861 nearly all of the Lake Shore fruit region was occupied by 
dense forests. The light soils in the vicinity of the lake were interspersed with 
large acres of wintergreen vines, whortleberry bushes, and a few marshes con- 
tiguous to the lake produced excellent varieties of cranberries; giant grape- 
vines hung pendant from the highest trees; tangled masses of vines formed 
huge canopies over deep, dark ravines. Wild pigeons, pheasants, and turkeys 
partook of the wild fruits—unmolested and unforbidden. No wild blackber- 
ries were found in the unbroken forests; and no raspberry canes were found 
by the early settlers. With the advent of the fruit grower, and the cultivation 
of these fruits, the seeds were disseminated by birds, and wherever the wood- 
man’s axe, or fire, let in the light of the sun, wild berries came into existence. 
The extensive range of steep, cone-like hills, which border the lake south from 
the Grand Mar several miles, were overrun by the great fire of 1871, and 
almost denuded of the dense under-growth and heayy timber, thus preparing 
the soil for the wild berries which soon covered the hills. Many of the wild 
berries are seedlings from cultivated varieties, and a few wild plants haye been 
selected which may prove of value to small fruit cultivators. During prolific 
seasons hundreds of people find remunerative employment in gathering wild 
fruits and shipping them to Chicago market. The best cranberry marshes 
have been purchased by intelligent cultivators, and the crops are being largely 
augmented by cultivation and propagation. The wintergreen berry is imper- 
vious to summer’s heat or winter’s cold, and many hundreds of cases are gath- 
ered during the winter and spring months, and sent to the Chicago market. 
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Not having the necessary data at hand, I cannot give statistics showing acreage 
in small fruits, aggregate amounts shipped, etc., but while a large part of our 
county is second to no other in the production of general farm products, with 
the advantages heretofore alluded to it must always remain the banner small 
fruit county of the northwest. 

The subject of marketing fruit, fruit packages, etc., is one of great impor- 
tance to Michigan fruit growers, and should supplement this paper; but as I 
haye occupied so much of your time I will defer this subject until a future 
occasion. I would ask the indulgence of brother fruit growers in other locali- 
ties, who, by reason of a different soil, and climate, may differ from me 
regarding modes of culture, varieties, etc., as I have consulted no one, and 
haye given only my observations and experience in ‘‘Small fruit culture for 
market in Berrien county.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Cook says he has heard the Gregg Raspberry very highly recommended 
in Ohio. 

Mr. Omer, a grower, said it was the most hardy berry, and was also the best 
variety they could find. 

Mr. Brown.—We have heard of that berry in Berrien county, but we do not 
know that it has been tried. 

Mr. Roe——Would like to know what experience the speaker had had with 
the Snyder Blackberry? 

Mr. Brown said the Snyder had been tried on their light soil and had been 
discarded as a poor berry. It was hardy and prolific. 

Mr. Gillett asked why he thought climate affected the raising of fruits? 

Mr. Brown said there were obvious reasons. One reason was that small fruit 
would not stand a very great degree of cold; on the lake shore the cold is not 
extreme. Again, they did not suffer extremes of cold, repeated thawing and 
freezing. . 

Mr. Gillett.—Do you think the same culture is needed on clay as on light 
soils? 

Mr. Brown.—In a great degree, yes. There must be thorough cultivation 
in all cases. 

Mr. Morgan wanted to know the mode of cultivating the Blackberry for the 
first two or three years. 

Mr. Brown.—We plant about four feet apart each way and in rows; cultivate 
as for corn. In the second and third year we follow out the same method, 
cutting back the old plants in the winter and cultivating the new canes in the 
summer. We do not allow too many canes to grow. A thrifty growth of 
canes is apt to affect the quality of the fruits. 

Mr. Helmic wanted to know about the soil on which the Ohio Blackberry, 
the Gregg, flourishes so well. 

Prof. Cook said the soil was heavy clay, thoroughly underdrained. 


Mr. James Cassidy, the College Gardener, read the following paper on 
PROGRESSIVE HORTICULTURE, 


Horticulture is a practical art, and is generally regarded as coéyal with the 
human race; for we read in Holy Writ that God made a garden and placed 
man in it to care for it, but a breach of the primal law caused his expulsion 
therefrom, and condemned him to eat bread by the sweat of his brow. That a 
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system of horticulture was practiced thousands of years ago by the Egyptians 
is evident from the paintings on their ruined temples, and also from the fact 
that it was necessary, in order to sustain the densely peopled valley of the Nile. 
From this wondrous land of fruits and flowers, the art was carried into Greece, 
and there received the greatest attention. From Greece, or Asia Minor, it was 
carried to Rome, where it was the chief reliance of the people. Of the Roman 
gardens we have full accounts; the branches of horticulture then known to 
them seem to have been carried to a high degree of perfection. The gardens 
of the ancient Asiatics, however, in no way resembled those of the present day, 
the chief object in all Oriental enclosures being to produce such vegetables, 
whether decorative or edible, as were necessary for either public or private 
purposes, their idea of a pleasure garden being a grove of trees for the purpose 
of shade; and probably this idea of planting for shade first suggested planta- 
tions of trees. The ancient patriarchs subsisted chiefly by their flocks, and 
the simple fruits and vegetables that flourished at that time, and as population 
increased in numbers they colonized for their better protection against those 
more powerful than themselves, at the same time directing their attention to 
the cultivation of the soil and the practice of the mechanic arts. But for cen- 
turies after this, so common was the practice of war and depredation that 
people dared not live in other than fortified places cultivating an enclosed 
patch of ground to serve their most pressing wants. It would seem as though 
the various fruits of the earth would entice the attention of those people to 
their improvement; but so dominant seemed the bent of humanity on the 
acquisition of power and its direct promotion as to exclude all else save the 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, the pursuit of the latter being 
due, perhaps, to the people living in cities. During the dark ages horticulture, 
like other peaceful pursuits, languished, and it remained for the Saracens to 
revive and carry it into France, Spain, and Sicily, and in later times every mon- 
astery had its well-kept garden. From Spain the science spread all over Europe, 
England being among the latest to receive it. Many of the ancients wrote 
treatises on gardening, but through lack of scientific knowledge, and the prey- 
alence of popular superstition, error, and prejudice abounded in all their writ- 
ings, and I am sorry to say that many of those souvenirs of a gone past prevail 
to-day. But with the spread of civilization the mind expanded, experiments 
were instituted, and inquiry began in relation to the principles of vegetable 
life, and improved husbandry. Accident, also, contributed not a little to help 
produce the splendid achievements of the present day. Horticulture is now a 
science which has, and is now receiving the closest attention from many of the 
able scientific men of our time; and as we look at the vast field of nature we 
are struck with awe and admiration, and things as common as the air we 
breathe, when examined by the light of science unfold such pleasing features 
as to make us wonder at our previous lack of appreciation. Horticulture 
belongs to civilized life; when the home becomes a permanent abode, it is 
then that the necessity of sustenance demands the cultivution of the soil, con- 
sequently it has always received the greatest attention from overcrowded 
nations. ‘Thus it is with China, France, Belgium, England, aud many others, 
and in time it must become so with us, as under our laws and form of govern- 
ment we shall increase so in population as to be as overcrowded as any nation 
onearth. All over Europe to-day, governments and individuals are looking 
to horticulture to supply the necessaries of life, rendered more immediately 
imperative by a variety of causes in different countries. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a recent address on horticulture among farmers, said that 
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England imported $15,000,000 of vegetables per annum, all of which might be 
saved to the country by better land laws and by stimulating the soil to increased 
production. Horticulture, like agriculture, was practiced for ages before any 
attempt was made to systematize its methods and their results; but it is now 
conceded that the cultivation of the soil has its general principles as well as its 
general details; that there must be books in which facts are stated, and rules 
systematically laid down for the highest development of the art. It is scarcely 
necessary, then, to say that a new era now exists in the cultivation of gardens 
as well as fields, and as the subject is one of the highest interest, the necessity 
for advanced and regular efforts for its success is daily becoming better under- 
stood. Within the memory of many now living there was not an agricultural 
paper published in this country, the first effort in this direction “being the 
American Farmer, published in 1820. Now there are many monthly and “other 
periodicals devoted to horticulture whose writings are well up with the times. 
Nor is this all; thousands of secular and religious papers have special columns 
on this subject, without which their success would indeed be doubtful. 

With this brief notice of the early rise and progress of horticulture, I will 
now somewhat hastily view its present condition and future prospects under 
three heads: the economic, the ornamental, and the scientific. Economic 
horticulture comprises fruit growing, vegetable gardening, and tree growing 
for shelter, ornamentation or other economic purposes in the various industries 
of the world. Fruit growing is a branch of horticulture very attractive to the 
great body of the people, and as a rule the most profitable, particularly when 
associated to some extent with vegetable gardening near large cities aud towns. 
Fruit culture and vegetable gardening border closely on agriculture, and require 
the best skill of the cultivator, as they comprise the whole question of com- 
mercial and other fertilizers which are so intimately associated with their suc- 
cessful prosecution. They also require special attention to soil and climate, as 
well as demanding foresight and a very thorough preparation of the soil for 
the best success; but where this has been omitted frequent cultivation will 
give excellent results, and for many plants is almost a sufficient substitute. 
Forestry, in its relation to agricultural economy, in so far as it helps us in 
reaching the best system of tillage, is of special consequence to agriculture 
itself, and until this, and the subject of drainage, also the importance of ento- 
mology, is fully recognized by farmers and horticulturists, the best possible 
results cannot be reached by them. ‘The planting of trees, both for profit and 
ornament, has long engaged the active attention of European nations. The 
present forests of England are said to have been planted by the hand of man. 
The highlands of Scotland have also been replanted by the untiring labors of 
past generations, rendered necessary by the recklessness of the people at one 
time in destroying the timber. Planting trees is now recognized as an impor- 
tant aid to the future prosperity of any country; climate, scenery and the 
comforts of life depending in no small degree upon the performance of this 
duty. As planting trees for ornament comes late in the progress of horticuJ- 
ture and does not promise immediate results, it has not received that attention 
in this country given it by governments and individuals in Europe; yet its 
importance is daily becoming more apparent as we deplore the vicissitudes of 
climate caused by the destruction of our forests, till danger now exists that 
like Palestine our country will be shorn of its future abundance. 

One of the most hopeful evidences of progress in the present day is the 
rapid extension of orchards and useful trees all cver the country, and the de- 
sire for improved varieties of the various products of the garden. Some peo- 
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ple are still fearful that fruit-growing will be overdone; fifty years ago the 
same result was predicted, but the anticipated result has not yet come, nor do 
we believe that it ever will, for various reasons. Among which we notice, that 
the increased taste for gardening, which is such a marked feature of our time 
and nationality, augments the demand for first class fruits and vegetables, and 
with this increased consumption, producers of a first class article need haye 
no fear of an over supply. The natural productions of the earth are simple, 
and it is doubtful whether many of the grains, roots, herbs and fruits when 
first discovered were palatable food for man in a state of civilization, certainly 
in their native wild state, they hardly resemble their present appearance or 
value. The peach was originally an almond, but now changed by the skill of 
man into sweet and melting flesh. The pear has been cultivated for two thou- 
sand years, but it is within the past seventy years that its fruit has been 
brought to its present high state of excellence. Dwarfing the pear by graft- 
ing it on the quince is also an art cf modern growth. The plum, cherry and 
apple were as we still know them in their native wilds. The wild pea and 
bean, the potato, and cabbage, with a leaf hardly larger than that of the ordi- 
nary clover; and in fact all our esteemed fruits and vegetables had but little 
to recommend them, but gradually and surely have their natures been melio- 
rated by breeding and cultivation, and made subservient to the wants of man. 
The earliest efforts for improvement in horticulture in America were made by 
nurserymen and fruit growers, meeting in conyention and founding societies 
for the advancement of pomology, and it seems to me that the future progress 
of horticulture must ‘depend largely upon the work of these societies, and 
that of the professonal horticulturist. 

Here the latter can give to the public the result of his experience and 
observation, and find cause for his failures in the success of his neighbors and 
learn wisdom from those who by experience and observation haye learned the 
secrets of nature. And while we notice with pardonable pride the progress 
made each year, yet are we fully conscious of how much we have yet to learn 
of her hidden treasures? We know that plants absorb and utilize more or less 
of certain elements as they are differently constituted, and yet the coloring of 
their leaves and flowers is still a profound secret tous. Our greatest progress 
has been in pomology, as the works of Downing, Warder, Wilder, and the rec- 
ords of the American Pomological Society, amply testify that in this particular 
department of horticulture we stand unrivalled. Still at the west and north- 
west, horticulture in its broadest sense is still in its infancy; its most impor- 
tant triumphs have been scored in the vineyard. 

Only a few years ago it was thought that the Isabella and Catawba were the 
only grapes adapted to the northwestern states; now we have many others. 
Certain varieties of the American grape belonging to the species riparia and 
estivalis are now the chief reliance of French vineyardists on account of their 
ability to resist the phylloxera. The American potato is also extensively culti- 
vated in Europe for a variety of purposes, particularly by the Germans, who are 
its most successful cultivators. The shrewd Germans are evidently not troubled 
much with the mania for new varieties; they exercise their good common sense 
in confining their attention to such kinds as they have proved worthy of culti- 
vation. The consequence is that they now control the English market, and 
teach us this important lesson: to avoid the extensive planting of new varieties 
until their adaptability to our soil and climate is fully proven. 

We say, then, that fruits and vegetables should be cultivated by every fam- 
ily, as well for their hygienic tendencies as for their aid in satisfying our nat- 
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ural desire for them, without clandestinely enjoying them at the expense of 
our neighbors. 

Ornamental horticulture includes floriculture, ornamental planting, and 
landscape gardening, and as it appeals to the esthetic part of our nature 
must necessarily make slow progress in a new country, where the immediate 
wants of life are first to be considered. In flowers our poets have found 
their most beautiful illustrations, and most true and fanciful sentiments. 
The garden has been to them a book of inspiration. Flower gardens are asso- 
ciated in cur minds with all countries, and all periods of time. The most dis- 
tinguished men, who have agreed in nothing else, have agreed in all ages to 
delight in gardens. The cultivation of flowers in most instances is easy of 
acquirement. Nearly all plants may be propagated from layers, or cuttings ; 
others multiply by suckers, and the rest from seed. 

The primitive rules applicable to vegetable gardening hold good in the culti- 
vation of ordinary flowers, as any soil adapted to the production of the former 
is equally so to the growth of the latter. Perhaps no country in the world is 
richer in her natural flora than that of North America; particularly in flower 
ing shrubs and herbaceous plants. In elegance of shape, and brilliance of 
color, many of them will bear a fine contrast with the exotics of other coun- 
tries. A leading fault in many flower gardens of the present day is the lack 
of a proper selection of kinds, and a bad method of arranging them. The 
most satisfactory gardens are those where but few kinds are grown, and these 
should afford a continuous display of color and perfume, and have a neat and 
agreeable habit of growth. The old method of mixing plants of conflicting 
habits of growth should be discarded for the modern style of grouping and 
massing the colors in separate figures. No disposition of plants can be made 
that will be more effective than this. The art of arranging flowers is a very 
interesting study, and such as have a correct taste will no doubt succeed the 
best. A Belgium journal has given us some interesting figures, showing the 
rapid increase in our knowledge of the vegetable kingdom. In the bible one 
hundred plants are alluded to. JLinnzeus in his day described over seven thou- 
sand. In the beginning of the present century Persoon described 25,000. In 
1863 Bentley estimated the known species at 125,000, and doubtless many 
more await the eye of human inspection, and possibly exceeding in beauty or 
fragrance any yet introduced. Almost every living animal and vegetable 
product is utilized as food in some part of the world. In Chinaover four hun- 
dred species of plants are considered edible, and in the whole world the edible 
species exceed four thousand. All human beings appreciate beauty in some 
way or other. The taste for sleek cattle is often shown where the house is 
poorer than the barn. Still it is not claimed that all have equal capacity or 
desire for house adornment; in fact there are many horticulturists who see 
more to admire in a cabbage patch, than in the most beautiful lawn or flower 
bed; their plane of beauty in any product of the soil being what it is quoted 
at in prices current. But these prejudices are being rapidly overcome by the 
convincing evidence of successful results. People begin to see that the value 
of a farm depends not so much on the number of its acres, as upon its mode of 
culture, productiveness, and such surroundings as add to its comfort and 
respectability. The objection is often urged that ornamentation is a bill of 
expense that but few people can afford. To this I answer that much beauty 
may be given a place, with but little expenditure of money; indeed more than 
enough is often spent injudiciously, just for lack of a little knowledge. Every 
tree grown for ornament adds far more than its cost to the value and comfort 
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of the farm. The home surroundings that are bleak and unadorned will 
either not sell, or must go at the lowest figures, consequently instead of not 
affording to ornament his home with things that are agreeable to good taste, 
the progressive farmer cannot afford to leave it undone, if he would escape 
loss. All this offers a strong argument for home adornment, both by reason 
of the great public interests at stake, as well as by the evidence we have that 
but little progress can be made until we can secure the intelligent codperation 
of our farming communities. If we are backward in any branch of horticul- 
ture, it is that of landscape gardening, which should never be divorced from 
any system of education intended for civilized society. It is true that nature 
has given us many scenes of great beauty, and this has to some extent relieyed 
us of the necessity of creating them by art, but it is equally true that we lack 
purpose and design in our efforts in this direction, which at once impresses the 
importance of the diffusion of that knowledge, that shall lead to better results. 
The garden is at once a source of profit, substantial comfort, and high intel- 
lectual enjoyment, because it contributes so largely to the wants, enjoyments, 
and luxuries of life; that view it as we may, its practice affords such grand 
objects for contemplation, that whether we look at it as a means of supplying 
our wants, or gratifying the senses, or improving the mind, it must ever be 
a subject worthy our earnest attention and consideration.. 

Scientific horticulture has for its primary object truth and an increased 
knowledge of the science. It comprises collections of fruits, flowers and 
plants generally, not so much for profit or ornamentation as for experiment 
and the fostering of scientific taste. Comparatively little is known by people 
in general as to what extent planis may be improved by a systematic and intel- 
ligent course of breeding. Individual effort is commendable, but few people 
have the time or money to carry it out for a sufficient length of time in order 
to reach satisfactory results. A kind providence has endowed plants and ani- 
mals with a capacity for improvement, and to man he has given intelligence 
for their development. Nearly all the natural productions of the earth are 
capable of improvement by judicious selection and cultivation. It is true that 
nature has been lavish with her favors; she has given us grains and vegetables 
that are sustaining and agreeable; flowers and fruits that are attractive to the 
eye and to the palate. These are but the beginnings from which a progressive 
horticulture has sprung. We may be said to have commenced a new era in 
horticulture with the knowledge of hybridization in the production of new and 
improved varieties of plants, an era that exemplifies a most beautiful law of 
nature by which improvement in its vegetable products may be carried to a 
high degree of perfection. Who would recognize in the Baldwin apple the 
worthless crab, or in the delicious pear the austere wildling of our hedge-rows? 
Who has not pitied the ancient Bretons who subsisted upon the miserable cole- 
worts from which the modern turnip, cabbage and caulifiower have sprung by 
cultivation and selection? Who can estimate at their true value the observa- 
tions and experiments of Darwin or the elaborate work of Lawes and Gilbert in 
agricultural chemistry? ‘To hybridization, selection, progressive evolution and 
the practical application of this knowledge to the purposes of the cultivator is 
husbandry and horticulture indebted for the improvement in those plants and 
animals with which they have to deal. Much has already been done in this 
direction, and we have the most cheering assurance that every section of the 
country will have fruits adapted to its particular locality. ‘The adaptation of 
plants to diversity of climate, and their distribution over the earth,—why 
some ure able to adapt themselves to almost any change of location, and oth- 
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ers are confined to certain well defined limits, is a question so profound that 
few have any definite knowledge of it. Mankind will often endure the most 
violent changes of climate, but the changes that plants will endure is fixed by 
a never changing law,—not but that plants will sometimes endure extremes of 
heat and cold foreign to them in their native home,—still we must not suppose 
that time will accomplish a constitutional change in them. It is enough for 
us to know that we can obtain fruits from seed adapted to the region we 
inhabit. But the non-adaptation of fruits to our several localities is not the 
only difficulty we haye to contend with. The alarming increase of noxious 
insects inflicts a loss upon the country, according to Prof. Riley, of not less 
than three hundred millions of dollars annually, a greater loss than Napoleon, 
when in the zenith of his fame, ever inflicted upon an enemy. 

There are three classes of diseases common among plants: first, those due 
to insects; second, those due to vegetable parasites, the most common of which 
are the fungus growths; third, a class of diseases due to a variety of causes, 
and which may be called real diseases. The numerous species which derive 
their sustenance from the vegetable kingdom have long been the most dreaded 
by the tiller of the soil. Although dealing in small things, yet entomology is 
a vast science, for Prof. Riley computes the number of insects as exceeding by 
ten fold that of all other animals combined. Of late years human skill has 
done much to help mitigate those evils that escape our notice by their minute- 
ness, elude our grasp by their agility, and defy our skill by their countless 
numbers. Every cultivator of the soil should be familiar not only with the 
botany of the useful plants, but of the weeds also, that he may the more 
easily exterminate them. The cultivation of plants and flowers, to understand 
how they are nourished and supported, and the soils best adapted to their 
natures; to understand their several parts and their relationship to each other ; 
how they may be perpetuated and hybridized. ‘his is practical botany. We 
look upon horticulture as botany applied in practice; and just as the horti- 
culturist departs from its teachings, so does he impair his own success. ‘I'he 
horticulturist is indebted to the botanist for the analysis and determination of 
newly discovered plants, for advice in relation to grafting, and hybridizing, 
and to the physiologist for points in relation to pruning, forcing, and many 
other things. On the other hand, who has such opportunities as the horti- 
culturist for studying the habits of plants, their value for food, ornament, or 
other economic purposes, or in supplying facts for the physiologist in relation 
to hybridization? ‘The practical horticulturist might confer a benefit on 
science that is hardly estimable by a careful record of important facts, his 
every-day work being largely a matter of personal experience and observation ; 
and this is, to some extent, a measurable quantity in every lifetime. It is 
clear, then, that the closest union is desirable to both parties in order to render 
the best service to a progressive horticulture. We do not say that science 
alone will teach us horticulture, since it is an art of practical experiments and 
actual experiences, not to be learned in the class-room only; but I tell you 
what it can do, it will enable those who have given it some attention to over- 
come difficulties that may puzzle the man who has not this advantage. But 
aside from its utility in the practice of horticulture, we do desire to see every 
tiller of the soil give some attention to botany, an acquaintance with which 
cannot fail in promoting his best interests. 

A knowledge of the soil and its combinations and capabilities lies at the base 
of all true culture, and is a great aid to its successful practice. Since the 
application of chemistry to agriculture many important facts have been deter- 
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mined; errors corrected, and correct principles laid down of great value to 
the husbandman. The science of Meteorology is so intimately associated with 
that of horticulture that a better knowledge of it than we now possess is yery 
desirable. The study of carefully kept records as to the action of the elements, 
also the influences of large bodies of water, and the effects of high elevations, 
and deep valleys, upon the temperature and moisture of the atmosphere, will 
no doubt in time reyeal the causes that influence weather, and perhaps throw 
some light upon changes in public health, with which weather no doubt has 
somothing to do. ‘The question as to whether the drought induced by severe 
freezing is not more fatal to plants than the mere lowering of temperature, is 
worthy of more attention than it has yet received. The vagaries of the past 
severe winter among the floral treasures on the Continent of Europe tell a 
tale, and point a moral, in this direction, which we think will not be lost sight 
of by European horticulturists in the future. We already know that many 
tender plants may be saved from injury during severe weather, by merely soak- 
ing the ground around them with water, and then mulching with leaves or 
other available material, thereby arresting the escape of heat and moisture 
from the soil, and this acting as a protection against drought rather than cold. 
The average temperature of a country avails us little in determining the special 
conditions which affect the welfare of plants. To understand these conditions 
it is wise to place less reliance on averages and more upon specific facts. There 
are many plants which will endure the most rigorous winters of France, that 
utterly fail in the more moderate climate of England. By such examples are 
be warned not to trust too confidingly to averages for our estimates of climate 
in relation to the growth of plants. Agriculture and horticulture combined, 
haye often been the means of great national prosperity to many countries, as 
for instance the cultivation of the tea plant; in early times it was taken as a 
curiosity, and sometimes as a liquor, and its culture was exclusively monopol- 
ized by the Chinese; but now by the combined efforts of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture it has become a staple industry of India. Another plant, the Cin- 
chona or Quinine tree, an article of prime importance to humanity everywhere, 
is largely cultivated in India. I might also mention the Eucalyptus, the rub- 
ber trees, and many others, as having a somewhat similar history. It was said 
of all those plants that they could not be established as an industry in any 
other country, and probably would not have been but for the efforts of the 
horticulturist supplemented by the larger labors of the agriculturist; and I 
doubt not but that the future history of American agriculture will record the 
permanent success of some such industry, in a portion at least of her vast 
territory. 

The Corinthian capital also owes its existence to the vegetable kingdom, 
because it was from a plant drooping over some neglected stone that first sug- 
gested to the Grecian architect the idea of that most graceful of all architect- 
ural orders. The thought now suggests itself, how a knowledge of horticult- 
ure may be made more general and useful than it is at present and I shall 
indicate three methods by which I think this may be in part acomplished: 
First, by instruction in horticultural science in our schools. Although the 
importance of agricultural pursuits is admitted, it is safe to say that there is 
not a school or college, outside the agricultural colleges, where a moment is 
devoted to an explanation of those familiar operations of the farm and garden 
to which we are indebted for our daily bread. May we not hope, then, that 
the time will soon come when the school garden shall become an educational 
force in our country, when instruction in horticulture shall be imparted to the 
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young in our schools who are especially likely to be influenced by its teachings ; 
so that education by labor as well as by study shall become a pleasure and not 
a task. Second, to our horticultural societies and to the professional horti- 
culturist do we look to spread and enforce a broader knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the art among the people, both by precept and example, so that their 
influence may stimulate the enlightened taste and public spirit of communities 
into a spirit of inquiry and improvement. Agricultural societies have done 
much in this direction, but once a year is not often enough for farmers to 
come together and compare notes. The tiller of the soil needs to study and 
improve his methods the year through, and no better plan now suggests itself 
than the organizing and sustaining clubs for discussion and mutual improye- 
ment. Nor do we consider it advisable to confine the membership of such 
clubs to tillers of the soil exclusively, because it will often be found that many 
business men and mechanics are much interested in agricultural matters, and 
often have gardens in which the choicest fruits and flowers are cultivated with 
care and intelligence; certainly no class are more desirous of uniting with 
farmers and horticulturists in this matter than the intelligent business man of 
the country. Interchange of thought and opinion between people engaged in 
different pursuits is mutual commerce and a great mutual benefit. We are 
glad to notice the increase in numbers and influence of these clubs; they can- 
not fail in promoting the best interests of communities wherever they exist. 
Third, upon the press rests the well being of a people; upon journals devoted 
to the technology of particular arts rests the progress of that art, because the 
intelligence of communities is formed and fixed by what they read. We need, 
then, in this direction, not only more newspapers, books, and essays, but more 
concentrated teaching, more good examples to imitate. 

Looking at horticulture in its broadest sense we see that it must in some way 
reach nearly every home. Differ in other matters as we may, we here meet on 
the broad and comprehensive platform of universal sympathy and common 
manhood. As an educating power it tends to give stability to its followers, 
binding families to their homes, providing shade and shelter, both from the 
heats of a summer sun, as well as the chilling blast of winter’s storm, while at 
the same time it surrounds us with beautiful lawns and trees, and beautifies 
our windows with plants that cheer us with their blossoms in winter. They 
are living things, hence it is that we love them, for the advantages secured by 
permanent occupation cannot be measured. It is enough for us to know that 
the highest form of civilization can only be reached by such a people. Horti- 
cultural pursuits quicken thought and observation as its domain covers the 
whole field of natural science. Not science as taught in the class-room only, 
but to nature herself and its practical application to the wants of man. It is 
not enough that we understand the theory of hybridization or the classification 
of plants, but its practical application to the process of horticulture, the laws 
of nature deriving most their importance from a practical application of their 
principles. The mysteries of the microscope have a powerful hold on the im- 
agination of the scientist, but to the farmer or gardener whose hopes may be 
blasted in an hour by the presence of some vegetable parasite, they assume a 
practical importance of the greatest moment. Questions of the most vital im- 
portance are constantly arising which shall be answered either by your own 
experience or that of others, the result cannot fail of being profitable to your 
powers of study and observation, and a practical mental culture will be acquired 
in a large degree measured by the will of the man. ‘The work of the horticul- 
turist also favors a denser population than that of ordinary farming, as it 
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brings residences closer together, and consequently larger privileges accrue to 
individuals and communities; he also exerts a great influence on himself and 
others in that he labors in the most efficient manner in supplying the physical 
wants of man’s nature; but there is a much higher and wider work in laboring 
for the higher wants of his nature. The great truth that man shall not live 
by bread alone, has been accepted in its broadest sense. ‘There can be no 
question but that horticulture in America has a great future before it which 
we can materially strengthen by developing those features which our climate 
and people seem to favor rather than by following European methods too 
closely, thereby establishing a school of horticulture of our own. One of the 
best pieces of advice Sir Walter Scott ever gaye was to plant a tree: He said 
when you have time plant a tree, it will be growing when you are sleeping. 
Plant trees and flowers then about your homes; plant orchards, plant forests, 
lay out your grounds with a view to the future, for around them shall cluster 
the purest, most refined and rational enjoyments of life, and do not be deterred 
by the selfish fear that you may not participate in the harvest. 


Prof. Cook gaye an unwritten lecture on the ‘‘ Hessian Fly,’? much in the 
same line of thought as his lecture published in the Report of 1877. 
Mr. Leyi Sparks, of Berrien, read the following paper on 
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The subject assigned to me by the committee for discussion is of such a char- 
acter and so commonplace and universally understood—or supposed to be—by 
all present that I fear I shall be unable to give you any new thoughts or pre- 
sent the matter in a way that will greatly interest or enlighten. 

The subject of ‘* Corn Culture”’ is almost without exception supposed to be 
one of the easiest lessons to be learned by the farmer. Because the character, 
structure and habits of the corn plant are such that it will grow and even thrive 
to a certain extent under almost any circumstances, and in almost any kind of 
soil, every mere novice at farming is ready to conclude that he understands all 
that there is to be learned about corn culture, and, like Horace Greeley, is 
ready to tell you what he knows about farming in general and the cultivation 
of corn in particular. 

Most of our Michigan farmers, from the consideration that wheat is the 
great staple of our State, or at least is the commodity that can the most readily 
be conyerted into cash, have devoted all their energies towards increasing the 
number of acres of wheat on their farms respectively, and have apparently 
lost sight of the fact that in the number of bushels produced in the United 
States, as well as the important and varied uses into which it is converted. 
Corn constitutes by far the more important production of the two. Hence the 
importance of its production or cultivation being better understood. 

From a hasty examination of the statistics I learn that for the year 1877 
the number of bushels of wheat produced in Berrien county was 530,122, and 
for the same year there were 28,523 acres of corn raised in the county. LEsti- 
mating the same at 30 bushels per acre would give us a grand total of 855,690 
bushels of corn, an amount almost twice as great as the wheat crop of our 
county, and approximating the same in value. 

The most discouraging feature exhibited by the statistics is the fact that with 
all our improvements in farming and farm implements our average per acre is 
steadily decreasing, and doubtless the same is true of other counties. In 1873 
our average yield of corn per acre was 29 85-100 bushels; in 1863 it was 30 
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51-100 bushels, and in 1853 it was 33 14-100 bushels, being a loss of almost 
four bushels per acre. I have been unable to ascertain our average yield later 
than 1873. You will please to remember these figures, as I shall have occasion 
to use them again before I close. 

It will be my purpose to discuss the subject assigned to me so as to demon- 
strate to you, farmers of Berrien county, how we can restore our rank, not 
only to the 7th (where we stood twenty years ago), but to show you how we 
can stand at the very head of the list of counties. For with our favored location 
and climate and a soil proverbial for fertility wherever the St. Joseph valley 
is known, we should be content with no inferior rank. 

I believe that the average per acre for the entire State is too low; that it is 
entirely and disgracefully low; that there are but two reasons why it is so low, 
viz.: ignorance of the nature and habits of the corn plant and a lack of proper 
cultivation. It is true that we have not in Michigan the rich bottom lands of 
the Sciota or Miami, or the climate of southern Ohio or Indiana, but notwith- 
standing this I affirm that with proper culture the average Michigan acre can 
be made to produce very nearly if not fully double the present average rate. 

No farmer who raises corn on any of our Michigan soil that is at all adapted 
to its cultivation should be content with a less yield than fifty bushels per 
acre. And if he is the fortunate owner of one of our fertile Berrien county 
farms he should not be satisfied with less than sixty, sixty-five, or even seventy 
bushels per acre; and a few of our best farms are capable of producing 
seventy-five or eighty bushels, with proper cultivation. The conditions essen- 
tial for producing a good crop of corn are so various and differing so widely in 
character, and yet all of them so important in their respective uses, that it is 
important that they should all be considered. But in the limited time allowed 
me it will not be possible for me to do anything further than merely allude to 
a few of them. 

First, let me say that the soil should be of the right character, possessing in a 
high degree the material upon which corn is nourished. Again, the season 
must be suitable, with sufficient but not too much moisture or rainfall. The 
plowing must be done at the right time and with the right kind of a plow. 
The seed must be well selected. Planting must be at the right time and in 
proper manner, and the subsequent cultivation at regular intervals, with im- 
plements suitable for the purpose. You will readily see that I can only refer 
specifically to but a few of the points named. Hence in order to discuss the 
subject methodically I will first consider the preparation of the soil or seed-bed. 
Next, the time and manner of planting, and in the last plan the proper mode 
of cultivation. 

I ask you to remember that I am to treat of the subject in a general way, 
of farms as they average and the seasons as they occur, and you must not 
expect that what may follow will be applicable to every individual or farm. In 
our latitude the farming season being short and work always pressing, we 
almost invariably begin plowing for corn too early. There are a few crops that 
will grow and flourish on land that is cloddy or sodden. Not so with corn; 
to succeed it must have a loose, mellow or porous soil and sub-soil, so that the 
tender fibrous roots can permeate the entire surface and feed upon the dainties 
that nature is continually compounding only in a soil of this character. 
Such a condition of soil is impossible if the plow share is driven through it 
before the accumulation of water induced by the winter snows and spring rains 
has had ample time to disappear. I repeat it because it is fundamental and 
of the first importance. A good thrifty growth of corn you cannot secure on 
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a hard cloddy field. A warm, rich, mellow soil you must have to get a good 
growth of corn, This you cannot have if you plow too early. I know the 
temptation is great to begin plowing early, and very thrifty farmers dislike to 
be last in planting. Better by far is it to be a week or ten days behind your 
neighbor with your plowing if by this means you can come out ahead of him 
in the fall fifteen or twenty bushels per acre. 

Of course the rule suggested is not so important on our light sandy or loamy 
soils, but on heavy soils composed largely of clay it is imperative. As to the 
precise time that plowing for corn should begin, no definite rule can be given. 
The location and nature of the soil together with the season must determine. 

Many a farmer while cultivating his corn finds it growing slowly and feebly. 
The stalks are slender and the blades yellow and sickly, and he all uncon- 
scious of the cause concludes that the season is not right or some worm or 
insect is preying upon it. Or perhaps it was not planted at the right time of 
the moon. When the whole secret and difficulty is he was so much afraid of 
being behind his neighbor that he began to plow when his land was not in con- 
dition for the work. He turned over the surface soil and left it cold and wet 
and cloddy. The rays of the life-giving sun, and the warm breath of spring, 
and all the chemical agencies compounded in the laboratory of nature, could 
not permeate it and fill it with the elements of plant life. Hence the young 
greedy corn, which is the grossest feeder that we produce on the farm, that 
must have food or die, finding but little to subsist upon begins to fade and 
droop. As to the time and manner of planting I will be brief as possible. 
Some of the arguments used relative to plowing are equally applicable to plant- 
ing, and need not be repeated. 

The great danger of planting (premising that the seed has been well 
selected) is planting too early, especially on our heavy soils. I feel reluctant 
to take this position, as late planting is thought to betoken a lazy or unthrifty 
farmer; but the truth compels me to do so, for by this means only can we 
increase our yield of corn to the point I have indicated. You will please 
to bear in mind that while I do not recommend too early planting, I am 
no adyocate of too late or very late planting. But of the two, late plant- 
ing is preferable. Let me tell you why I take this position. The laws 
which govern animal and yegetable life are in many respects similar, 
and in the growth and development from infancy to maturity there is a 
striking resemblance between the animal and the vegetable. Now eyery stock 
raiser knows perfectly well that in order to secure a large, healthy, and well- 
developed animal, it must be brought into existence with a strong, vigorous 
constitution, and that afterward such food or nourishment must be supplied in 
abundance as will conduce to its rapid and continuous growth; and most im- 
portant of all, it must not be allowed to stop growing or, in common parlance, 
to become ‘‘stunted.’’ If it should, all your efforts to restore it to its former 
growing condition will be futile. Do your best afterward, and you will produce 
a nine-hundred instead of a sixteen-hundred ox, or a two-hundred in place of 
a four-hundred pound pig. 

The corn plant, although a vegetable, lives and grows upon nourishment— 
upon what it eats, if you please. All the difference between it and the animal 
is that in one case the food is supplied in a tangible form by the careful keeper, 
while in the other the elements and inorganic forces which support vegetable 
life are supplied lavishly by the careful hand of nature, but are hidden away 
in the soil for use when needed, imperceptible and but little understood by 
the masses, but just as real as the food that we furnish to our animals. Now 
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the point I wish to make is this: the food to support the young corn will be 
furnished only when the conditions are favorable. Those conditions are a 
loose or porous soil that the air and warmth and sunlight and the gases and 
other useful elements can permeate and pervade. If we plant our corn before 
the earth has become thoroughly warmed, and rejuvenated as it were by the 
vitalizing force of light and heat, the seed will perhaps slowly germinate and 
the young plant will receive but just enough nourishment to cause it to spring 
up a few inches and then, like the tender lamb caught in a cold rain storm, it 
droops and withers, and for lack of nourishment it sometimes dies, and like 
the starved young animal it receives a shock from which it never fully recov- 
ers. ‘‘And what will the harvest be then?’’? Perhaps thirty bushels per acre, 
when sixty at least should and could have been grown. 

A good crop of corn cannot be grown without perfect and rapid germination 
and a vigorous and continued steady growth throughout the season. These 
conditions you cannot secure if you plant in a cold or wet or hard cloddy seed 
bed, or in other words if you plant too early. 

Again I would say, do not adopt the modern practice of ‘* marking out’’ 
with a sled or other device that will merely mark the surface. I would favor 
the use of the planter were it not for this same fatal defect of leaving the 
grain too near even or with the surface of the ground. We read in the good 
book that certain seed which was good in itself and which fell perhaps on 
good soil ‘‘ perished’’ because it had no depth of earth. 

My experience of forty years active life on the farm has demonstrated that 
invariably those farmers who have taken the time to mark out their fields so 
as to drop the seed two or three inches below the surface were the most suc- 
cessful corn raisers. This may appear to be a small matter, :ut it is, I assure 
you, worthy of your consideration. The only objection i; it requires more 
time to prepare the field for planting in that way. But as .ne result of a whole 
year’s labor depends largely upon little things we cannot afford to be indiffer- 
ent thereto. 

Mark the field both ways in rows three feet and eight inches apart and plant 
three grains in each hill. Or better still, plant four or five grains in a hill 
and after it is up thin out to three stalks in a hill and then cultivate properly, 
and I believe our average will be very greatly increased. Relative to cultiva- 
tion after planting I will be as brief and explicit as possible. For reasons al- 
ready assigned it is apparent that one of the essential objects in ‘‘corn 
culture’ is to keep the earth in a proper condition to nourish the young plant, 
and this is to be done by keeping it constantly in a warm, loose or porous con- 
dition. The second and only remaining object being to keep under subjection 
the weeds and grasses that grow so abundantly during the warm months of 
May, June and July. If the plowing has been done at the time and in the 
manner described, the subsequent cultivation will be an easy and pleasant mat- 
ter, for the soil will be loose and free from clods, and time will not have been 
given for the weeds to grow. 

The first working must be before the plant has made its appearance aboye 
ground. Right here a majority of farmers make a very serious mistake. They 
plow and plant and then attend to other duties or pleasures for two or three 
weeks or longer, thinking all is well, while all the time the earth is becoming 
dry and hard, and the myriads of seeds in the soil are germinating and grow- 
ing and sending out their millions of roots in every direction to lick up or 
absorb the vitalizing elements so much needed to feed the growing corn. As 
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before remarked, corn is a heavy or gross feeder, hence it will admit of no 
opposition. It demands and must have the undisputed occupancy of the field. 

And now that the warmth of June has brought the tender and beautiful 
blade to the light to drink from the warm humid atmosphere what cannot be 
fed by the soil through too tender rootlets, it is obvious that if left to itself it 
will be overrun and choked out by the foul and noxious weeds that infest even 
the best of farms. So now boys, the battle must begin in earnest. Constant, 
unceasing warfare must be waged and no quarter must be given these enemies 
of the corn crop until it is full grown and well matured. For the first and 
second working all that is required is to lightly stir the surface as that will be 
sufficient to destroy the weeds that are germinating. 

For this purpose, perhaps, the riding cultivator is as good an implement as 
any. But for future work, when it becomes essential to do good and thorough 
work, to work close to the corn and stir the earth deeply, its use must be 
abandoned for a more perfect tool. I know that. the boys and young men 
here will not agree with me in this position. It is so much easier to ride than 
walk, they say. Besides, it is more genteel, and is up with the times, they tell 
me, and is entirely too old fogy for them, all of which is plausible enough, for 
I am in favor of making the work on the farm as easy and pleasant as possible 
where it does not affect ‘injuriously the results. 

For good, thorough work, we have no implement now in use that will begin 
to compare with the common double-shovel plow, at least after the second 
working. 

As | expect to be criticised on this point I shall expect, gentlemen, to be 
prepared to answer a few questions based upon the statistics, which are com- 
piled and on file in the office of the Secretary of State, to wit: Why is the 
average per acre steadily decreasing? Why do we produce from four to 
five bushels less per acre than we did twenty years ago when our fields were 
filled with stumps and stones? and why does the production decrease in just 
about the ratio that the use of the cultivator increases? 

There can be but the one answer: The implement is defective; and however 
useful it may be on the farm, it is not adapted to ‘‘corn culture.”’ 

But the fatal mistake made by most corn raisers, the error of errors, the 
crowning act of folly, and the blunder that robs us of at least a third of the 
results of a long season’s labor, is ceasing to cultivate at the very time when 
the crop requires the greatest attention. 

From the first to the middle of July the growing corn is in the most critical 
period of its existence. It is then beginning to bring to the light those majes- 
tic tasseled plumes which, waved by the summer’s breeze, are to fertilize 
through that mass of silken threads, beneath the embryo corn soon to appear 
on the tender stalk; every power and function of the plant is now taxed to its 
fullest capacity. It needs all the assistance now that nature, art, and muscle 
combined can give it. To abandon it now is folly in the extreme. It is worse 
than folly—it is almost criminal. The work of cultivation should never cease 
until the stock is fully matured and well fortified against the long drouth that 
almost always begins about this time in the year. Better by far will it be to 
keep the boys in the corn field through July, even at harvest wages, than to 
permit the weeds to rob you of the rewards of your labor, or the drouth to dry 
up and wither the hitherto luxuriant crop. 

And now, farmers of Berrien county, I am not vain enough to suppose that 
I have so fully and clearly established every position taken as to cause you all 
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to agree with me. You are intelligent, thinking farmers. Hach one of you, 
doubtless, has his favorite system of cultivation, and we cannot expect you to 
abandon it without due reflection and careful thought. It must be expected 
that active, progressive farmers will differ. Hence, we are here to compare 
our respective processes, and to learn each other’s methods. 

I am confident that should the manner of cultivation I have but imperfectly 
outlined be generally adopted by the farmers of Michigan, our present low 
average of but little over 30 bushels per acre would soon become a thing of the 
past, and instead thereof we should reap, some sixty, some eighty, and some 
eyen an hundred fold. 


DISCUSSION. 


John Irwin.—Is it not better to plow early and let the ground get warm 
before planting? 

Mr. Sparks.—In general, no. The ground should be fresh as possible from 
the plow; of course it should be in good condition. Quick germination and 
rapid growth are the conditions of successful corn growing. 

John Irwin.—He did not believe it would do to plant immediately after 
plowing on clay; it might be good on sand. 

John Clark.—He agreed with Mr. Irwin, and could raise much better corn 
from fall plowing. He believed in fresh soil and he obtained this by cultivat- 
ing the plowed land. He believed in raising large crops of corn and grass as 
necessary to the existence of live stock, from which we maintain our fertility. 

Mr. did not agree with Mr. Sparks as to the depth of planting; would 
not plant deep on a dry soil. 

John Young wanted to know what was meant by food for the corn. 

Mr. Sparks.—Do not wish to go into the subject of artificial fertilizers. I 
wished to show that nature provided a fertilizer. 

Mr. Nims wanted to know if fall plowing did not rob the soil of the blanket 
which protects it from the frost. 

Mr. Sparks did not believe in fall plowing as a general thing, except it might 
be for a stiff timothy sod. 

Mr. Irwin mentioned an instance where he obtained good results from fall 
plowing. 

Mr. John Clark wanted to know of the use of the harrow, either just before 
or just after the corn comes up. 

Mr. Irwin.—I haye obtained good results with a harrow, better than from a 
cultivator. 

Mr. Clark said he had bought a harrow made on purpose for working corn. 
The angle at which the teeth meet the frame can be changed. 

Mr. Baker.—I have used a common harrow after the corn was up four inches ; 
did not take out more than one or two hills in forty rods. Ground is a sandy 
loam. I roll it every year; that is a good plan. 

Mr. Nims.—Does it not hurt corn worse to harrow when it is one inch high 
than when four inches high? 

Mr. Woodruff thought that a fact. He believed firmly in thoroughly 
harrowing the corn just before it comes up and after it is about four inches 
high. 

Mr. Dorrity.x—I put the drag on just before it comes up, and I also cross- 
drag it. J have good corn invariably. 

Mr. B. Helmic.—I plant corn the first day of May if the ground is fit. I 
would use a marker, and prefer my corn near the top of the ground. I would 
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not have it four or five inches down. I believe in fall plowing; it destroys the 
weeds and the worms. Last year the early planted corn was better than the 
late, and I believe that to be a general truth every year. 

Mr. Grey.—Thought that 50 years ago corn was raised without much effort. 
The squaws raised corn by pulling up the hazel brush. Our soil was better 
then than it willever be again. Onur soils are not as good as they were formerly, 
and they never can be in ‘that condition. 

Mr. Sparks.—Said he agreed with Mr. Helmic when his proviso was in full 
force in regard to the condition of the soil. I would plant any time when the 
soil isin good condition. Now it is not a fact that our soil is deteriorating, 
every novice knows that he can raise more on an old field than on a new field. 

F. R. Harding.—Did not believe in the double shovel plow any more than in 
the cultivator. We could raise as much corn to the acre with a cultivator. 

Mr. Glytton.—Did not agree with Mr. Sparks in regard to the number of 
kernels to the hill, neither as to the distance apart of the hills. I do not 
believe in the old rhyme— 


“One for the black bird, 
One for the crow, 
One to get mouldy 
And one to grow.” 


I would plant 3 kernels in a hill, but I would first test these to be sure they 
would grow. I stated’a calculation that showed that an increase of size of the 
ears one-fifth, made a great difference in the yield of a field. He would rather 
have the hills farther apart than four feet, than nearer. 

Mr. Clark thought that the number of kernels in a hill depended upon the 
richness of the soil; said he believed that the reason corn was not as good a 
crop as formerly was the fact that corn was not as well cultivated. 

W. Hamilton said he obtained a yield of 40 bushels of corn per acre, with 
three kernels in a hill; the next year, on the same field, he planted his corn 
four feet apart, two kernels in a hill, and he obtained 50 bushels per acre. 
He manured his field well before his first crop. 

Mr. Helmic thought he would not plant less than three kernels in a hill 
under any condition. He thought Mr. Hamilton obtained a larger yield the 
second year more because of the effect of the manure than because of the 
diminished amount of seed. 

Mr. J. Bedger would like to know how corn was Oa with a machine or by 
hand. I plant by a machine, about 14 inch deep. I consider two kernels to 
the hill sufficient. Ihave used a machine for the past 15 years, and have 
uniformly secured good results. 

Mr. Glytton.—I haye planted with a machine, and with boys; now I plant 
by men, and have better crops now than ever before. I never used a horse 
corn planter. 

Mr. J. Bedger.—I plant with a horse power machine. I haye used a har- 
row with success when the corn was small. 

Mr. Gray said he offered to pick out, with a neighbor, 50 hills containing 
two stalks, his neighbor to pick out 50 hills containing five stalks each, and 
the man who could make the best showing from these hills was to have the 
corn crop of both fields. His neighbor would not accept. 

Mr. Rogers would like to know about the influence of forests. I believe that 
formerly they did much to influence the climate, and consequently the corn 
Crop. 
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Mr. Gillitte wanted to know in regard to plowing blue grass sod for corn ; 
also in regard to late cultivating. 

Mr. Clark believed in plowing blue grass sod in the fall, and in late culti- 
vating. 

Mr. Sparks did not intend to convey the impression that five grains should 
be grown inahill; three kernels ina hill is, under all circumstances, sufficient. 
He believed in planting five kernels and in thinning out to three kernels. He 
knew that some soil would not grow three stalks in each hill, some not two, 
and some not one. He would plant his corn in relation to the capacity of his 
soil. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 


was devoted to a discussion of the methods of operating 
AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


On motion, Mr. Wm. Chamberlain of Three Oakes was called to the chair. 

He believed that fairs were in general of much benefit, bringing the people 
into connection with each other, and giving them an opportunity of seeing 
improved stock. I believe, however, that of late years we have fallen into ruts, 
and I think that our practice can be improved. I believe in having the fairs move 
from one locality to another, as giving a greater attendance, and an improved 
state of finances. He did not think it necessary to have an expensive horse 
track and large fair ground. Horse races and horse fairs can be separate. 
The State fair has adopted the policy of moving from one locality to another, 
and with good effect. I believe it would be good policy to allow sales of 
animals, and let it be understood that these animals shall be sold. 

Mr. Davis of Niles, President of the Berrien Co. Agricultural Society.— 
Having had some experience with conducting of fairs, I feel that the keynote 
was struck in the previous remarks. Now it is to be understood that the fair 
is what the people make it. The officers of the agricultural society want to 
carry out the wishes of the people. Our society is badly in debt, having pur- 
chased a ground at Niles. Before these grounds were purchased it was our 
policy to change the localities. 

Mr. Higbee of Benton Harbor, President of the Northern Agricultural 
Society. —A number of years ago a fair was started at St. Joseph, which soon 
got into difficulty, and it was finally given up. The members were individually 
liable, and I had to pay about $150. A fair was next started at Benton Har- 
bor and I became connected with it. We havea ground with a half mile track. 
I believe in fast horses; it is not they that hurt us, but it is the men that 
attend to the races. I believe that fast horses are durable horses, and grand 
horses. We could not possibly run a fair without horse trotting. We could 
not possibly get an audience. 

Mr. Dayis.—Said that although there were many fairs in the vicinity, there 
should be no feeling that there is any closing. We are all working together. 

Thomas Mars.—I have a plan for a successful fair. I had hoped to have 
heard from others. I have been connected with the Niles fair for over 17 
years. In spite of good management the idea is made current by dissatisfied 
parties, that the individual, not the article, gets the premium. If every indi- 
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vidual will make up his mind to attend the fair, to go there and put on exhi- 
bition some article, make up his mind not to show for a premium, but for the 
benefit of the whole. 

Mr. Glydden, of Paw Paw.—The fair at Paw Paw has a good reputation. The 
board of the fair has been for years a permanent one. He believed that fairs 
would stimulate agriculture. He did not believe in horse trots. 

Mr. Sparks.—Thought that the primary object of an agricultural fair had 
been lost sight of. If I am correct the fair should be made to include all ob- 
jects of interest to the farmer. It should show the progress in the mechanic 
arts and in agriculture. Now, the fact is, that our fairs are all horse, a few 
pumpkins—perhaps two, afew apples. Ido not believe the race horse to be 
of any value to a farmer (especially if he has boys.) Now I believe a strictly 
agricultural fair would be a success. If the race horse that is not worth two 
coppers for any one else or for anything else were excluded. 

Mr. Mars.—Was sure that the fair could not be made a success without a 
horse race. 

Mr. Helmic.—Said that he thought that the value of the horse race to the 
fair was exaggerated. ‘The premiums for speed are much too great. 


FORENOON SESSION, 


The session was opened by Dr. J. M. Roe, who read the following paper on 
FRUIT ON THE FARM. 


‘«Fruit on the Farm,” the subject assigned me for investigation, is rather 
an extensive theme for one essay, and especially by one not accustomed to 
writing on that subject, or in fact anything else relating to farming. But 
having some knowledge of one branch of the subject, both theoretical and 
practical, I shall confine myself mainly to the orchard, or apples on the farm. 

Apples, like all other farm products, cannot be grown successfully without 
work ; and the work, even more than in other branches of agriculture, should 
be guided by knowledge. An apple tree is not like a weed; it will not grow 
and bring its fruit to perfection without care or attention. I believe the work 
should commence before the tree begins its life, in the selection of the seeds 
which produce the roots for grafting. I believe the root affects, to some extent 
at least, the quality of the fruit. Jam sure it affects the quality and growth 
of the tree. There is probably as much difference in the manner of growth 
and general outline of the underground part of a tree as of the part above 
ground. The manner in which seeds are obtained for growing roots for graft- 
ing is about the worst imaginable. They are all, or nearly all, obtained from 
cider makers. They are the seeds of the poorest varieties of apples and the 
poorest quality of their class. The unripe, windfalls, wormy, rotten, scabby, 
ill-shaped apples are mostly used for making cider, and the seeds of which are 
used for raising seedlings for grafting. A better plan, I think, would be to 
save the seeds of the best varieties from the most perfect trees, and the best 
apples of these varieties and trees. 

And the work of growing trees for the orchard should be commenced by the 
nurseryman as soon as the graft commences to grow. Even before the grafting 
is done care should be used not only in selecting the scions, but also the roots. 
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The root should not be used too close to the crown or collar, as it is there bet- 
ter supplied with dormant buds than in any other part, and will cause the tree 
to sprout more than if the lower part of the root had been used. The work of 
the nurseryman in cultivating, trimming and sprouting should be carefully 
and faithfully done till the trees are transferred from the nursery to the 
orchard. The size of an orchard, or the number of trees of which it is com- 
posed, should be a very important question with the farmer. It should always: 
be large enough to pay for cultivating, but never so large as to be neglected 
for want of time to cultivate it, or to occupy more land than can be spared. 
from other uses. I think this is one great source of failure of orchards on the 
farm—they are too large. They either get no cultivation at all or the land 
must be used for general farming purposes while trying to raise apples. Both 
cannot be successfully done. The orchard on the farm is more frequently 
used for pasture than for anything else; but this I think is bad policy, espe-- 
cially when pastured with ho1ses and cattle. Some farmers depend mainly on 
their stock for trimming their orchards. It is needless to say it is not very 
well done; and yet I think it is done nearly as well as some professional prun- 
ers do it. A great many orchards are nearly ruined by bad pruning. The 
great object with some seems to be to cut off all the lower limbs, and when fol- 
lowed up for a number of years leaves the tree almost useless for the purpose 
of bearing fruit, and what little it does bear costs about all it is worth to pick it. 

There are two principal objects, I think, to be kept in view in trimming 
trees: first, to keep the top properly thinned out to admit sunshine and air; 
and, second, to keep the tree from growing too high. In regard to the ene- 
mies of fruit, and especially of apples, I shall speak of only those which haye 
been the greatest pests in my own orchard. First in order comes the apple- 
tree borer, which mainly affects young trees which are not healthy or have 
been injured by hard winters. The egg is laid in June, and generally on the 
south or southwest side of the tree where the bark is dead or dying, and soon 
hatches and commences its ravages. ‘The first year it eats its way between the 
bark and wood, eating mostly the new growth of wood. ‘The second year it 
enlarges its burrows till it attains its full growth, when it eats its way into the 
tree, boring a hole two or three inches in length, and thus frequently ruining 
the tree. It reaches its perfect state, and comes out a small, bluish shiny bug, 
the last of May or first of June, ready to deposit its eggs and begin its course 
of destruction anew. 

As prevention is always better than cure, and sometimes more easily applied, 
the application of a thick wash or paste of lime or soap to the body and 
lower limbs of the tree will prevent the deposit of eggs, and, of course, there 
will be no worms. But if this is not done, and the worms hatch out, then the 
knife is the best remedy, and it can be used so as not to materially injure the 
tree, and still remove most of the worms. After the worms bore into the tree 
a piece of wire is the best thing to hunt them with; or, if not readily found, 
then fill their hole with putty, and as the bugs cannot eat their way out they 
must die. 

The next enemy I notice is the tent caterpillar, consisting of two broods, or 
varieties, I am not sure which. The first brood comes early in the spring, be- 
fore the leaves are out. They hatch from eggs laid in the fall in bands or eylin- 
ders around the small branches. As soon as they hatch they crawl to the base 
of the limb on which they hatch and there make their tent or nest. They eat 
the leaves and blossoms as fast as they grow. ‘They can be readily destroyed, 
either before or soon after hatching; more easily found after hatching by their 
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white shiny nest. The second brood or variety makes its appearance about the 
middie of summer, and makes its tent or nest on the branches and leaves where 
it feeds. It eats clean the pulp of the leaves, and leaves them dry and dead, 
covered with their tents or nests. ‘They don’t seem to be very particular what 
kind of leaves they eat as they seem to do equally well on apple, cherry, hick- 
ory, walnut, or oak. The sooner after hatching they are seen and destroyed, 
the better, and every nest, whether on apple or other tree, should be destroyed. 

But of all the pests in the orchard with which farmers have to contend, and 
the one most difficult to overcome, is the apple worm or codling moth. It is a 
night worker and hates the light. It is hard to find untjl the mischief is done 
and the apples ruined. It makes its appearance about the first of June, or 
when apples attain the size of grapes. It may be seen about twilight on warm 
evenings in the tops of the apple trees, flying close above and around the 
branches, and darting in and out among the leaves. Soon after this the eggs 
are laid, generally in the calyx or blossom of the apple, sometimes on the side 
of the apple, which is generally ruined and drops off. The worms mature in 
about three weeks in warm weather and leave the apples and crawl down the 
limbs of the tree to find a hiding place in which to undergo their transforma- 
tions. In a week or two they attain their perfect or moth state ready to deposit 
their eggs and thus begin anew their depredations. This process continues all 
summer and fall, the last worms either being gathered with the apples or find- 
ing a hiding place and passing the winter in the pupa or dormant state. They 
do however sometimes pass the winter in the worm or larya state, as I have seen 
them in the spring. No good remedy for the codling moth is yet known. It 
has been recommended to keep hogs in the orchard during the summer and fall 
to eat the worms in the fallen apples. But unfortunately the worms generally 
leave the apple before it falls. I think not more than one apple in ten falls 
with the worm in it, and that is an accident which the worm did not intend. ° 
It may pay to keep hogs in the orchard, but not as a remedy against the cod- 
ling moth. The best remedy known is to furnish the worms a good hiding 
place on the body of the tree and fight it out on that line allsummer. They 
should be looked after and killed once a week till the apples are picked. If 
a poison could be discovered that would kill the worms on coming in contact 
with it it would be of immense benefit to farmers. By scraping off the rough 
bark of the trees and thus destroying their hiding places, and then furnishing 
a better hiding place, it is possible to induce most of the offending tribe to 
crawl into the trap. If now by having the paper band, or whatever might be 
used, poisoned so that to enter the trap would be certain death, the battle would 
be won. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Brown, of Stevensville, wished to know if decayed wood did not invite 
the attack of the apple tree borer? 

Dr. Roe.—The borer does not live on dead wood, although they kill it. 

John Irwin said he believed in pasturing an orchard. He has had his or- 
chard seeded ever since 1860, and he was willing to compare his fruit with that 
of any one. When I kept hogs in my orchard I found no wormy apples. But 
when I took the hogs ont the apples got wormy. I would trim the trees from 
the outside towards the inside, so that air, but no light, can get to the inside 
of the tree. I would have my lowest branches about five feet high. I do not 
believe in the work of professional trimmers. 

Mr. Brown, of Stevensville, said he was much interested in regard to the 
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codling moth. He said that woolen cloth for bands was much better than 
paper. After the first brood the successive broods are not migratory, as has 
been proved from the fact that of two orchards side by side, the one in which 
the trees were banded was not at all injured, whereas the other was nearly 
destroyed. 

Question in Box.—Can the bearing year of apples be changed? 

Dr. Roe.—I am unable to answer that question. 

Mr. John Irwin thought the reason to be that a tree bears one year too full 
and consequently does not have strength to bear the next year. He believed 
in a judicious picking of the fruit off from some branches, and would pick 
the apples when quite small. He did not speak from experience. 

Mr. Glydden wanted to know of Prof. Cook if it were true that there were 
two kinds of tent caterpillers? 

Prof. Cook said too much stress could not be put on the use of concerted 
action in tighting insects. He believed that hogs were of some value in fighting 
the codling moth, and he is quite sure that the hogs catch one-half of the cod- 
ling moths. If the birds are not killed they will take a good portion of the 
other half. Bands of woolen or paper lined with cotton are better than paper 
alone. These bands should be removed in hot weather once in 8 days, in cold 
weather once in 10 days. The best way to get rid of this moth is to hire a 
boy to tend to all the orchards in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Clark.—What time should these bands be put on? 

Prof. Cook.—They should be put on and examined by July dth. 

Dr. Roe said he had not much experience with hogs in an orchard, but he 
had examined quite extensively the apples that fall. He did not find more than 
one in ten falls off. He said that Paris green would not affect the apples. 

Mr. Irwin said he believed the doctor was mistaken, for he found the apples 
that fall to the ground to be generally full of moths, and that these apples if 
put into the cellar, would send forth full fledged codling moths. 

Mr. Glydden said that he did not object to seeds of common apples, as it is 
well known the common crab is a very tough tree. Our very best seed comes 
from our natural fruit; our grafted fruit does not furnish plump seed. The 
character of the fruit is not affected by the seed or root. 

Mr. Brown cited some experiments that showed that the stock did influence 
the character of the fruit, especially with reference to the Baldwin apple. 

Chas. F. Howe read the following paper on 

WHEAT CULTURE. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—To me has been assigned 
the duty of presenting for your consideration a few thoughts on ‘‘ Wheat 
Culture.”’ 

I should hesitate long before undertaking this task, did I not know that this 
audience will not allow any erroneous ideas that I may advance to pass without 
your corrections, 

It seems to me that the culture of wheat is one of more importance to the 
people of this part of the State than any other crop raised by the farmer. 

The crop of corn must be used, not only for the purpose of keeping the 
stock on the farm through our northern winters, but a plentiful supply must be 
stored, that the teams for labor on the farm may be kept in that condition 
that all good farmers like to see, who desire the labor of the long summer 
days, carried forward to a successful termination. ‘The surplus, if any, goes 
to market in small quantities, and coming as 1t does by littles, and going the 
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same, we do not attach to it the importance it deserves. The oat crop is of 
great benefit to the farmer for use on the farm, yet it does not bring directly 
much money into the farmer’s treasury. ‘Tho return from the apple crop and 
from the sale of swine, come in good time for the paying of our taxes, and for 
protecting our families from the | chilling blasts of winter. 

The sale of our wool prepares the farmer’s treasury for the heavy drafts 
thereon, made necessary by the employment of extra labor in securing the 
harvest. Thus you see that all these crops are of great importance to the 
farmer and come to him in his time of need, leaving the income from the sale 
of wheat to pay the annual payment for the farm, for ventures in some new 
directions, or for removing from the farmer’s home (if ought ever does remoye 
it) that detestable modern improvement, the mortgage. 

I might describe to you what I would call a desirable soil for the successful 
cultivation of wheat, and yet in a country like this, where the soil is so yaria- 
ble, where the heayy and light soil are in close proximity, where the rich and 
poor land lay almost side by side, it would not be advisable to do so, but rather 
give you my views of the way any land should be worked to bring to the tiller 
of the soil the best results for their labor. 

Let us consider for a few moments the plowing of a field for wheat. If I 
were not familiar with the field I would first make a careful examination of 
the same. If I found the previous management had thrown the furrows 
towards the fence until the field looked like a miniature fortification, I should 
lay my plans to turn the furrows away from the fence. If I found upon exam- 
ination that the cultivator of the previous year had made war with the briars 
and thistles growing upon these same fortifications, and that the briars had 
gained the victory, the first thing to do would be to fight that battle over again, 
and fight for extermination. It is presumable that the plowman has good 
reasons for doing so when he begins to plow a field at the side next the gate, 
and yet I have often seen men begin a field in this way when there was no 
apparent reason for doing so, making it necessary to cross the plowed ground 
in going to and from the plow. This is not the best way for the convenience 
of plowman or team, neither is it best for a field that is pastured while plowing, 
as the stock will do considerable damage to the land around the gate, especially 
if they travel over the ground when wet. A good plowman and a progressive 
farmer will have the best plow made. He will not be satisfied with somebody’s 
plow sold at auction for a dollar—nearly as good as new—simply because the 
owner considered it too poor to wear out, 

It is not economy to use a poor plow because you have bought it and want to 
wear it out before you buy another; neither is it economy to use a good plow, 
one moment after it ceases to do good work, for want of a new point or any 
other repairs. In plowing a field all the land should be turned over, all stub- 
ble or growing vegetation should be turned under out of sight. 

I do not recommend plowing extremely deep for wheat ; ‘and yet, if the pre- 
vious plowing had turned under manure, or vegetable matter, I should plow 
deep enough to turn it up again. 

Presuming that you have a plowman that understands his business, and that 
he is supplied with team and tools, suitable for good work, let us consider the 
best time to plow for wheat. Corn stubble ground I would recommend to be 
plowed the last of June, or any time before the beginning of wheat harvest. 

Clover fields not needed for pasture, I would plow about the same time, and 
if the field was somewhat run down, I would turn under a full crop of clover, 
using plaster if necessary to stimulate the growth of clover. 


~ 
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As many farmers sow wheat after wheat, and wheat after oats, I would say 
the sooner such fields are plowed, after the crops are removed, the better will 
be the return for the farmer’s labor. I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out trying to impress upon your minds the great benefit to be derived from 
early plowing. Oft-times have I seen some thrifty farmer take advantage of a 
wet day in the midst of harvest to start the plow, laying out his work, and 
perhaps plowing a few rods in width, that he may have a good beginning when 
his harvest is over. And I have always noticed the difference between the 
growth of wheat on this early plowing, and that plowed much later; that on 
the early-plowed land coming up the strongest, covering the ground before the 
other does, and sometimes the difference is so marked that you can tell the 
early-plowed land up to harvest, and even after harvest the stubble will show 
that the largest wheat grew on the early-plowed land. 

I would advise that land plowed in June be left just as the plow leaves it, 
until after harvest, unless there are indications that there will be too large 
a growth of vegetation before that time; in that case the farmer must 
find time to harrow thoroughly, and then give sufficient surface cultivation 
after that to check all vegetation up to the time of sowing. 

Land plowed after harvest, I think, should be thoroughly harrowed as soon 
as plowed. Some farmers who have good success in raising wheat, harrow 
each day’s plowing the same day it is plowed. This course seems to be best, 
because any seeds that may be in the ground will grow so much quicker on 
ground that is harrowed, and it is desirable that such seeds should grow, and 
that they may be killed in their infancy by frequent cultivation. 

The reason that I do not recommend harrowing land plowed before harvest, 
as soon as it is plowed, is this: it stimulates the growth of seeds, and makes 
cultivation necessary at a time of year when the farmer needs all the time of 
men and teams in securing the harvest. On the other hand, if the ground is 
left rough, and the season favorable, the fallow does not require any work 
from the farmer until such time as he can give it his undivided attention. 
Land plowed early has the power to retain moisture, and will retain moisture 
sufficient to germinate seeds, when land plowed later is dry furrow deep; to illus- 
trate this, I would say that a field plowed early, and given the necessary culti- 
vation, was examined the middle of August last year, and moisture was found 
within one inch of the surface sufficient to grow wheat. At this time we were 
in the midst of a severe drought, so much so that many farmers had to stop 
their plowing on clover sod and pasture land. 

Having our land properly prepared for the seed, let us consider the time of 
sowing. ‘There are so many circumstances that have a bearing on this subject 
that I hardly know where to begin, or what to say. If we fear the Hessian 
fly we sow later than we would if we had no such fears. If we anticipate a 
short, cold autumn and an early winter, we like to sow early, that our crop 
may get sufficient growth to withstand severe winter weather. I have seen wheat 
sown the last of September that did not grow enough to scarcely make the 
ground look green; again, look at last season, wheat sown the last of Septem- 
ber grew as large by the beginning of winter as any farmer would like to see. 

To those farmers who have eight or ten days seeding, [ would say begin the 
first of September and sow as fast as you can until done, which, in my own 
case, I would not like to be later than the 20th of the month. To those who 
do not have so much seeding, I would advise sowing one day, or one field, early 
in September; after waiting a few days sow another day or field. I advise 
this because sometimes the early, and sometimes the late, seeding yields the 
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best; again, for the convenience of harvesting, it is well to have a field ready 
for the sickle in advance of the balance of the harvest. 

I sow my wheat with a force feed tooth drill, eight inches between the drills. 
This I consider the best way to sow wheat, taking one year with another. 
Some years broadcast seeding may be as good, or even better than that sown 
with the drill; then, again, when we have severe winter weather, with fre- 
quent freezing and thawing, the position of drill-sown wheat is such—being in 
the depressions between the ridges—that freezing and thawing tends to cover 
the roots deeper, instead of leaving them bare. I do not think wheat should 
be sown very deep, one inch has been recommended as deep enough for corn, 
unless in time of drouth, and why should wheat, which is a much smaller 
kernel, be planted any deeper than corn? Iam always satisfied when seeding 
if the seed is all deposited out of sight. I have sown two bushels of wheat to 
the acre, and as low as one bushel to the acre. I think one bushel is preferable 
to two; of late years I sow a trifle over one bushel to the acre early in the 
season, and increase the quantity slightly later in the season. 

I endeavor to select my seed from a field that is well matured, and as free 
from foul seeds as possible. I prefer that the grain stand in the stack until 
near the time of seeding, as I think much seed is injured by being threshed 
from the shock and placed in large bins where it will heat, thus destroying its 
power of germination. This I think is one of the reasons why we hear com- 
plaints of a poor stand of wheat, from heavy seeding. 

I wish here to say a discouraging word to those farmers, who sow their wheat 
as it comes from the thresher; although it may appear comparatively clean, 
there is danger that small seeds may be concealed, that if once sown may cause 
the farmer ycars of toil and trouble. I have found the seeds of cockle the 
most objectionable of any foul seeds when I go to market, and the most trou- 
blesome to separate from seed wheat. Chess is another seed that is not a very 
desirable mixture for our seed wheat; it is much easier to separate from seed 
wheat than cockle, and I advise my brother farmers to use due diligence, that 
none be sown, as it might fail to turn to wheat. 

Smut is objectionable in seed wheat, although I have never found that it 
had any effect on the growing crop; sometimes when smut has been sown, the 
following crop has been free from smut, and vice versa. 

Haying our crop sown it requires but little attention from the farmer until 
it is ready for the sickle, therefore we will pass over this interval of time, and 
consider for a few moments this part of our subject. Perhaps I cannot do 
better here, than give you a little of my last year’s experience, thinking it will 
be more satisfactory to you than any theories that I might advance. 

I had a field of wheat on soil suitable for the early ripening of wheat. One 
corner of this field of about four acres, was once a black ash swamp, the soil 
was black and cold, consequently, when the majority of this field was ready 
for harvesting the low land was very green; it would not be amiss to say, it 
was as ‘‘green as grass.”? At first we thought it would be best to leave this 
part of the field until the balance of the harvest was cut; but, as the field 
was some distance from home, it was desirable to make a clean sweep of the 
field, and we did so. 

This field was the first harvested, and as the wheat was very well shocked, it 
was left until the last to stack. When this wheat was stacked, it was noticed 
that the wheat cut on the low ground was considerably shrunken, and it was 
decided that we had made a mistake in cutting this wheat so green. 

At threshing time it was noticed that the wheat cut green was the plumpest 
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and handsomest wheat in the field; it was also lighter in color, showing that 
it had a thin bran. 

This satisfies me that if you are reasonably sure of good weather, and 
intend to let your wheat go through the sweating process in the stack, you can 
cut your wheat from two to four days earlier than most farmers do. I am also 
satisfied that there is certain elements in the straw, especially if cut green, 
that will enter into the kernel, while going through the sweating process, 
making a desirable quality of wheat for the miller; and that would be entirely 
lost, had this same wheat been threshed from the shock, as many do. 

There is such a variety of machinery for the harvesting of our small grains, 
that it will be impossible for me, in the limits of this paper, to more than 
mention them; leaving the merits or demerits of each machine for the farm- 
er’s own consideration. Thecradle is the oldest implement for the harvesting 
of grain, within the memory of your essayist; this tool is not quite out of date, 
but its usefulness is growing less and less, each year. A few of the old ‘“‘man- 
killers’? yet remain in use, where the grain is delivered in gayels by hand. 
There 1s no end to the variety of droppers, and self rakes, also harvesters and 
self-binding harvesters. AsI have said before, the limits of this paper will 
not allow me to discuss the merits or demerits of these machines, therefore I 
leave the subject with this remark: the handsomest harvesting, the cleanest 
harvesting, and the harvesting that was most satisfactory to men, women, and 
children, was done with a self-binding harvester. 

Having followed our wheat crop from the fallow field to its harvesting, let 
us consider some of the operations of threshing, stacking, etc., that do not 
tend to make A No. 1 quality of wheat for market. 

First in regard to the practice of threshing from the field without stacking. 
This I consider a bad practice. It is said by good authority that wheat must 
go through a sweating process, and nowhere can this be as well done as in the 
stack. If wheat is threshed before it goes through this process, it will sweat 
and heat in the bin; and if it is ground before going through this process, it. 
will sweat in the flour, causing it to sour and spoil. Again in the time of 
threshing, threshers are always in a hurry, and in case of rain they usually 
want to begin threshing as soon as the sun comes out, and the result is that 
the farmer has a quantity of wet wheat on his hands that no amount of labor 
will make into No. 1 wheat. A large amount of wheat is sometimes injured 
by improper stacking, and so far as I am at present informed, the most of this 
has been in what the farmer calls ricks—a stack whose length equals twice its 
width, perhaps more. These ricks are more difficult to build than a round 
stack ; this you will see if you give the subject a moment’s attention. A sheaf 
of wheat is larger at the buts of the sheaf than it is at the heads, therefore in 
building a round stack, you lay your sheaves in a continuous circle, drawing 
the heads of each sheaf back sufficient to make the sheaves lay close together, 
or even overlap the sheaf that precedes it. In building ricks it is different; in 
laying along the sides of a rick the sheaves are laid straight, instead of on a 
circle, therefore, when the buts of the sheaves lay close together, there must 
be a space between the heads of the sheaves, that allows the driving storm to 
beat in, causing leaks and damaging more or less grain. I haye seen many 
ricks built lengthwise east and west. A moment’s thought ought to tell any 
one that the north side of a rick built in this way would not receive the neces- 
sary sunshine to dry out the driving storm. Experienced stackers can build 
ricks and insure the saving of the grain; none other should attempt to do so. 
Some build round stacks that wet from top to bottom. 
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It seems to me that the farmer cannot afford at this time—when nearly all 
the hard labor is done to secure the crop—to allow his work to be so poorly 
done, or so hastily done, that it materially injures the quality and market price 
of the crop. I could name to you, if I thought best to do so, several farmers 
that had from three to seven hundred bushels of wet wheat last fall, although 
it was not considered a bad season for the saving of grain in the stack. 

Every farmer should have enough storage room for his crop of wheat. A 
separate building for this purpose would be the best, as it could be made nearly 
rat and mice proof, and the danger from fire would be so much less in a sep- 
arate building than it would be in a barn that contained hay, stables, ete. 
Every farmer having sufficient storage room on the farm should store his 
wheat unless the price suits him at threshing time. 

Some farmers store in mills and in depots. This I consider a very bad prac- 
tice. Wheat stored in a mill will sometimes bring a higher price in a depot or 
in some other mill, and wheat stored in a depot very often will pay better to 
sell in the home market than it will to ship. Wheat stored is at the mercy of 
one man, or one market, while if his wheat was in his own granary he could 
take advantage of all the markets, and sometimes of the markets of several 
villages. In regard to the time to market wheat, I would say that I think 
this is a matter that every farmer should decide for himself. I do think it my 
duty to urge farmers to so arrange their finances that it will not be necessary 
to thresh and put in market their wheat, or any part of it, until the price suits 
them. It has been said, and I think with a great deal of truth, that a certain 
portion of the wheat crop will go into market as soon as it can be put there 
after harvest, let the price be what it may. What I urge upon you is to so 
situate yourselves that this will not be compulsory. 

Through the kindness of the editor of the Berrien County Record I have 
been enabled to give you the price of wheat as quoted in that paper for the 
months of May and August for the past twelve years. As statistics are not 
considered very entertaining I will not weary you with their reading, merely 
giving you the average for the twelve years: 
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Difference of 34 cents. 
Brother farmers, we have already followed our subject a step beyond, per- 
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haps, where ‘‘wheat culture ends,’’ therefore we leave the subject in your 
hands for further consideration. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Clark wanted to know if the process of early plowing does not tend to 
impoverish the soil. 

Mr. Howe.—Our practice has been to plow in June, and we raise better crops 
now than eyer before. 

Mr. Sparks.—Do you allow any weeds to grow on your fallow? 

Mr. Howe.—He had tried both ways, but had found it better to keep down 
the weeds. 

Mr, Sparks had found the late plowed land more moist than that plowed 
early, and his wheat much better. The last plowing was the last week in June. 

Mr. Howe said he considered that plowing the last week in June was sufii- 
ciently early. 

Mr. Clark asked what was thought of plowing under a rank growth of buck- 
wheat. 

Mr. Woodruff had obtained better results from plowing under sowed corn. 

Mr. Mead had tried buckwheat with no visible results. 

Mr. D. Crawford would ask Mr. Howe if he had dragged his wheat after it 
was up. 

Mr. Howe said he often dragged his wheat; he considered it of no harm; 
thought it did good. 

Mr. B. Pennell asked if twice plowing was not a good thing for wheat. 

Mr. Howe did not believe in twice plowing. 

Mr. Morgan.—What is the effect of pasturing wheat in the fall? 

Mr. Howe.—Whien my wheat gets too large I usually pasture,—unless the 
ground is too wet 1 used horses or cattle; when wet, sheep. 

Mr. Herkimer.—Would not sheep kill out the Hessian fly? 

Mr. Howe.—That question has been answered that pasturing will not kill 
the fly. 

Mr. Thompson.—It is necessary to plow a second time on some soils in order 
to keep down the weeds. 

Mr. Howe.—I do not recommend such early plowing as to give weeds a 
chance. 

Mr. Fox mentioned a case where summer fallow had been abandoned. 

Mr. Glydden said he agreed with the essayist as to the amount of seed per 
acre. 

Mr. Cole.—I believe with the essayist. 

Mr. Sparks.—I drilled in 14 bushels per acre, and I am content. 

Mr. Glydden said in the Fultz wheat are 6,180 kernels per bushel, and in 
Clawson 5,145, this would give 14 or 15 grains for each square foot if a bushel 
per acre be sowed. 

_. Mr. Howe did not believe in raising wheat after wheat. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Prof. Samuel Johnson of the Agricultural College read a paper on ‘‘ Stock,”’ 
of which we have not the manuscript. 
Mr. J. H. Gillette read the following paper on 
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‘CPARM FERTILIZERS.”’ 


In considering the sources from whence the elements of plant growth come, 
and the manner of supplying them, we will first consider the natural means, 
afterwards, the artificial. 

‘The atmosphere that encircles the earth contains some of the ingredients 
essential to plant growth, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid. It has been 
estimated that there are seven tons’ weight of this latter gas over every acre 
of the earth’s surface, and that over one-half of the carbon composing the 
blades of grass, the stalks of grain, and trunks of trees, comes from that 
source. Its presence in the atmosphere is produced by such agencies as fires, 
breathing of animals, and putrefaction of animal and vegetable matter. The 
remainder of the carbon, or less than one-half, is introduced from the soil, 
the roots acting as the conducting medium. But to form the stalk and leaves, 
the starch and sugar, there is required a union of carbon with oxygen and 
hydrogen. These two elements are derived largely, in fact almost wholly, from 
water. This liquid, as it with other substances is absorbed, becomes decom- 
posed, enters into new combinations forming component parts. While carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen are the principal elements employed in the structure of 
plants, and nitrogen is not essential to their growth, it nevertheless enters into 
their composition and is indispensable to the development of fruits, grains, 
and seeds. Where does it come from? From its abundance in the atmos- 
phere, constituting about four-fifths, it would be a natural conclusion that it 
is taken from the air. But unlike carbon it is but sligtly derived from that 
source, and is introduced from the soil. How? The chemist can find no 
nitrogen in the soil, but does find substances that contain it. The most abun- 
dant of these is carbonate of ammonia. ‘This is taken into the vegetable lab- 
oratory, analyzed, and contributes to growth. 

Aside from the four elements entering into a composition of the vegetable 
kingdom and constituting organic food, there are other substances found; 
such as potash, phosphorus, silica, lime, etc., these are known as inorganic 
food, and are not needed for growth, but are absolutely essential to a perfect 
development. The organic part of plants, composed of gases, is a volatile sub- 
stance and upon separation from the inorganic, flies into the air. Inorganic 
portions may be seen in the remains of vegetable matter after decay has fin- 
ished its work, and in ashes, after fire. It is estimated that ninety-eight-hun- 
dredths of the stock of our grains, and all woody substances is organic matter, 
and the remaining two-hundredths inorganic. In view of this fact it will need 
no after argument to show the folly of a practice, prevalent with some, of 
burning straw. While such are themselves losing the great bulk of its sub- 
stance, they are, though unconsciously, public benefactors. 

Prof. Liebig separates all cultivated plants into three classes, viz.: potash, 
lime, and silica. Potash plants are those in which potash and soda enter 
largely as bases. The beet, turnip, etc., are of this class. Lime plants are 
those in which lime and magnesia are the principal ingredients, —among such 
may be placed tobacco and clover. Silica plants embrace those in which silica 
is the prominent part in the ashes, such as wheat, rye, oats, and barley. So 
then, the study of the farmer is too plant his grain and sow seed in soil that 
contains suitable elements, and if destitute or deficient of such, it is his busi- 
ness to supply them. Some of these methods we will consider under the 
head of 
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Farm Fertilizers. 


One of-the first, both in our thought and degree of importance, is the inev- 
itable accumulation upon every farm where stock is kept. Our stable and 
barn-yard manure embodies in its chemical composition a large collection of 
valuable ingredients, and will admit of more profitable application to a yariety 
of crops than any other fertilizer. Properly preserved and judiciously applied, 
its effects are scen in the growing corn, the waving wheat, and in the verdant 
meadow. The more of this that can be applied, larger will be the farmer’s 
dividends. It is a custom among our farmers, perhaps a large majority of 
them, to throw the cleanings from the stable into piles exposed to sun, wind, 
and rain. This custom, notwithstanding its universality, is a losing practice. 
Exposed to drenching rains, much of its substance is carried to neighboring 
ponds or distant swamps and is lost. That which does remain is subject to the 
dissipating power of the sun. Its fertilizing properties are continually growing 
less, rising into the air and carried by winds to other farms. lence to retain 
its full value it should be protected from these wasteful agencies. ‘The expense 
of such a protection would be a comparative trifle and an exceedingly profitable 
investment. But if this fertilizer is left exposed, I know of no better treat- 
ment than to supply in frequent and abundant quantities layers of straw with 
a considerable sprinkling of plaster. The straw serves as an absorbent of the 
liquid part, also as a covering, while the plaster decomposed unites with the 

carbonic acid, lime, and ammonia, forming carbonate of lime and sulphate of 
ammonia, non-volatile substances. 

The manner of applying is an important consideration and is subject to 
mistaken ways. It is occasionally drawn during the winter when “there is 
plenty time,’’ put into small piles, and left to daily diminish iu value. It is 
true that during this season it can be conveniently drawn, but it is unwise to do 
so. Better expend a few extra dollars, immediately previous to plowing, in 
hauling and spreading, and thus utilize its whole substance. That this fertil- 
izer is effective of good needs no argument to convince, the result of no experi- 
ment to prove. The discriminating eye of every practical farmer has seen its 
benefits; they are conspicuously obvious and ever convincing. In this place 
we would not neglect to notice the liquid part, in view of its value. In portions 
of England it is studiously preserved, and as habitually used as any other fer- 
tilizer, and with a paying result. Our stables and barn-yards can be easily 
constructed in a manner to conduct it into a cistern, from which it can be 
pumped into a wagon tank and with a sprinkler attachment distributed evenly 
over the ground. From such a practice in an experimenting case within my 
own observation, I can attest to its practicability and profitableness. 

While these agents are efficient fertilizers, they are nevertheless insuflicient, 
as they do not accumulate in quantities to supply the constant demand. This 
deficiency that would exist has an ample provision in clover. When we com- 
pare the cost and efficacy of clover with the fertilizers of commerce, our judg- 
ment passes at once in its favor; and when we consider that it is itself a 
valuable crop, which, when stored in the barn, has enriched the soil, as its 
roots continue to do, we denominate it the desideratum of farm fertilizers. 
Sir. we should be solicitous advocates of this agent. Look upon a field where 
it has a rank and luxurious growth. We see a grand receptacle full of grow- 
ing elements. Bury this with the plow and we have deposited where the 
investment pays and dividends are sure. Upon an acre of the Jargest growth 
there is contained in the clover about 150 lbs. of inorganic substances and 80 


wl 
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lbs. of nitrogen, while the roots possess a large quantity of nitrogen, lime, soda, 
magnesia, sulphur, potash, and phosphorus, which serve as uutriment for the 
three classes of cultivated plants. The variety of its ingredients is one of its 
recommending qualities. When utilized as a fertilizer for corn, experience 
teaches that it should be plowed under in the fall, so that this crop, which is 
of quicker growth than wheat, may receive the benefit. A few years since, 
having a clover field in which I intended to plant corn, I plowed a part of it in 
the fall previous to planting and left the remainder until spring to note the 
result of the clover as effected by the difference in time of plowing. ‘The 
clover that was plowed under in the fall had become partially decayed by 
planting time, and the corn that was planted upon that part, from the time it 
first made an appearance until matured, was superior to the spring-plowed 
portion. Its growth was more healthy and luxuriant; its yield more abundant. 
And who will question its value for wheat, or estimate its worth? Cases almost 
innumerable exist where farms once yielding but a light crop have doubled— 
yes, trebled—in its production after cloyering. If the straw is short and the 
berry diminutive, clover will give an ample growth and full kernel. Unlike 
most fertilizers, the influence of clover is not confined to the time when if is 
plowed under and directly applied, but extends through its whole existence. 
While growing its roots force their way down into the soil, however compact, 
much farther than the modern plow, collecting nitrogen and other elements 
and simultaneously mellowing the ground. It also protects the gaseous sub- 
stances near the surface and retains them for use. ‘l'here are also other plants 
that may be similarly employed, such as buckwheat, hungarian, millet, etc., 
which are of quicker growth, though of less value than clover. 

While at school, in my study of chemistry, I undertook to test the value of 
ashes as a fertilizer. Using only home manufactured, it was necessarily on a 
small scale. I distributed them upon the plowed ground previous to sowing 
wheat where they were thoroughly mixed with the soil by means of the harrow. 
As was expected, the experiment proved them unquestionably valuable in 
increasing the yield. That which grew adjacent and had a like chance, save 
the one consideration, was inferior both in quantity and quality. In the 
spring succeeding the application the field was seeded, and that portion upon 
which the ashes were applied was marked by a distinguishing growth of clover. 
In connection with other substances, or alone, they may also be employed to 
promote the growth and increase the yield of corn. 

In passing to notice commercial fertilizers, we observe some which indeed 
possess native value, but in consideration of their cost are not commendable 
to Berrien county farmers. Prominent among these are guano and lime, 
Guano is valuable in the abundance of its ammonia, while lime is chiefly a 
mechanical agent. But there are those which may be purchased and used with 
profit, such as bone powder and plaster. The value of the former is duly 
appreciated when we reflect upon its composition. The phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime in connection with the gelatine comprise elements required in 
the growth of all our grains, wheat, corn, oats, etc. It is specially valuable 
on land that habitually grows rank straw or stock with inferior grain. 

I am informed upon inquiry that it can be obtained in our county for two 
cents a pound, at which figure, following recommendation, it would cost about 
four dollars an acre. I believe there are recorded instances where its use has 
increased the yield of wheat five bushels to the acre; but to calculate upon 
four, and the present price it commands ($1.25), or less, and the farther con- 
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sideration that 7¢ serves alike purpose for at least five years, we should not 
hesitate in its recommendation and use. 

Finally, we come to notice gypsum, or as generally known, plaster. Singu- 
lar is the manner in which it became introduced as a fertilizer upon American 
soil. Dr. Franklin, who had seen its influence in promoting growth of crops 
in Europe, strove to induce American farmers to use it, but was unsuccessful. 
His arguments and rehearsals of facts failing, he sowed plaster upon the side 
of a hill sloping toward the highway in such a manner as to form with pro- 
digious letters, larger than Barnum employs, the words ‘‘Effects of Gypsum.’’ 
Passing farmers observed the words as produced by a distinguishing growth 
where it was applied and immediately adopted it as a fertilizer. It grew in 
popular favor, and each recurring year its use has increased, until it is now 
more extensively used than any other commercial fertilizer. Its chief object 
is to form non-volatile substances by uniting with gases that would otherwise 
be lost. 

And thus did the venerable Dr. Franklin, not only by his influence in the 
British Parliament for the struggling colonists; not only in his successful en- 
deayors to secure a treaty of alliance with the French king; but also, in the 
introduction of the use of plaster, confer a national favor. 

The agricultural history of Berrien county, in fact our whole State, is most 
satisfactory and highly flattering. Our struggles while in infancy, unlike many 
of our sister States, were unencouraged, our lands unlauded. But for forty 
years our progress has been steady and sure. By better farming and liberal 
fertilizing there has been an increasing yield. Our crops have never failed, 
and as a rich reward for our labors our barns haye been filled with plenty. 
Who can calculate the worth of a State composed of such counties, or com- 
pute the resources of a republic comprising similar States? They are verily 
beyond computation. Attention and care will insure in the future, as now, an 
annual abundant harvest; then will improvement continue; then will our 
homes, as now, be homes of plenty and comfort; then will our fruits, as now, 
multiply the sails of commerce, and feed starying millions; then will we, hay- 
ing fostered education and guarded morality, de a prosperous, intelligent, and 


happy people. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. ———.—What is the value of salt as a fertilizer? 

Mr. Gillette.—Salt does not enter into chemical composition ; it is good iu 
dry seasons for drawing moisture. 

Mr. Fox.—When shall plaster be sowed? 

Mr. Gillette.—Would sow early in spring when the ground is moist. 

Mr. Clark.—Is there any loss from evaporation of manures applied to the 
surface? It gives the best effect. 

Mr. I. H. Gillette said he thought much of the value of the manure to be 
lost. 

Mr. Glydden said he knew the reverse of this to be true. 

Mr. Butler gaye an experience of winter spreading of manure where he ob- 
tained extraordinary good results. 

The Institute passed resolutions of thanks to those who furnished the music 
and to the Professors from the Agricultural College. 

Prof, Carpenter responded on behalf of the College. 
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MASON INSTITUTE. 


This Institute, the last of the series, though not attended by as large a 
number as most of the others, was deemed exceedingly satisfactory and profita- 
ble by those attending it. It commenced on Thursday evening, January 29th. 
After the usual preliminary exercises, Mr. A. F. Wood, who presided oyer the 
Institute, gave the following 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


In behalf of the State Board of Agriculture we greet you. Meeting as we 
do for the purpose of mental and social improvement, it is our desire that this 
Institute may proye a credit to ourselves and the community. For along time 
it had been felt that business men, especially those engaged in agriculture, 
knew too little of each other; the masses have been ignorant of what has been 
done at the Agricultural College, and the faculty was not conversant with the 
needs of the farmer. Consequently, in 1875 Dr. Kedzie made a proposition to 
hold agricultural institutes. The State board considered the matter, appointed 
a committee, and the result was the appointing of six institutes in various parts 
of the State, held in 1876. The result was so satisfactory that it has been con- 
tinued and the same number held each year to the present time. 

Although we were one of the first to apply it was thought they might accom- 
plish more good at other places, as the college is located in this county; but 
our application this year was favorably considered, and an appointment made. 
I addition to these, a large number of local institutes have been held. What 
has been the result? It has given members of the College faculty a large 
acquaintance oyer the State, increased the popularity and growth of the College, 
and they have brought thousands together to hear and discuss matters pertain- 
ing to their business, thereby gaining new ideas, and stimulating and bringing 
into action knowledge that has lain dormant, helping the farmer and other 
classes to improve and realize their true position. Improvement should always 
be our motto. We should not be satisfied with producing ten or fifteen bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, when by draining, care, and a little different culture, 
we could double that amount with but a small outlay. So with beef—some 
selling and worth four and five cents per pound, while others, and a large 
amount, not bringing more than two to three cents, and the latter oftentimes 
costing the most to produce. Also of wool; it costs more tosupport the nature 
of same sheep than others, while another might clip double the amount of 
wool on the same expense of keeping. If the above are facts, we should not be 
satisfied and stay at home, continuing such unsatisfactory returns, but should 
make ourselves familiar with the best results by studying books and periodicals, 
attending institutes, or any other gatherings whore mind is brought in contact 
with mind for improvement; also by being familiar with those that make suc- 
cesses. Not only may we learn financially better how to manage our business, 
but we must improve mentally—capable of enjoying more and of being more 
useful. It has assisted persons to cultivate the habit of expressing their opin- 
ions and filling places of trust and honor, much to the benefit of the world, 
that otherwise would haye been filled by professional men not suitable to look 
after the majority of wants, Ihave only to refer you to our legislative halls, 
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where they are largely filled with professional men. This is due mainly to 
the farmers themselves, for when one of their number is selected, popularity is 
considered and oftentimes the power of clearly and concisely putting thoughts 
together in words or on paper is out of their line, and the most they can do is 
to fill the chair and vote with the party. The result is largely a failure. If it 
was in humen power to be experts in the different callings and know the neces- 
sity of all, we would ask for nothing more than the present plan; but as each 
is interested in his own particular branch, what we ask is for the farmer to 
realize the want, and cultivate the expression of thought, as well as the soil. 
Persistent effort will assist in overcoming the deficiency; and if a person is 
interested, the complete success of any undertaking is of the utmost importance 
to that individual, and every obstacle surmounted is one step higher. 

In greeting the members present of the faculty of the College, those from 
abroad and the citizens of our own county, we welcome you all, and hope that 
you may feel at home, be free to ask questions, and express your views on any 
subjects that may come up for discussion ; and to the ladies in particular, you 
are welcome. It is by your effort and encouragement that many of us are 
what we are, and your presence will aid us the more. May the time not be far 
off when preparations may be made so that our daughters may share an equal 
chance in the land grant and other appropriations at the Agricultural College. 


With the exception of a poem entitled ‘‘Time’s Changes,’’ by Miss E. M. 
Gunnison, the other papers on the programme for the first evening session 
were not forthcoming, but a somewhat extended discussion was had on the 
subject of ‘‘ Agricultural Societies.’’? A paper had been expected on this sub- 
ject from Mr. Ben. B. Baker, Secretary of the Central Michigan Agricultural 
Society. 


FRIDAY FORENOON SESSION 


was opened with a paper from Mr. F. A. Gulley, foreman of the Horticultural 
Department of the Agricultural College, on ‘‘Farm Economy.’’ (See lectures 
given at more than one Institute.) 

Miss Nettie B. Wood, of Mason, read an essay on 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The writer set forth the idea that a strong will was needful in order that we 
might not be the creatures but the masters of circumstances; that the weak 
are apt to become discouraged and allow circumstances to control them. In 
applying the subject to farmers and their work the writer said: The farmer 
has much with which to contend, and what he earns is largely due to the 
sweat of his brow. Proper planning and arranging the work may lighten the 
labor of execution, but work and hard work must be done ere it is completed. 
Why not? Work is the engine that draws the car of success. Command of 
one’s self and of many surrounding circumstances is indispensable. If mis- 
fortune overtakes you, do not despair; if crops fail for some reason beyond 
yonr control, try again, but if the failure was due to yourself, allow experience 
to assert her supremacy and improve over the manner and time of previously 
performing the operation; if your home surroundings are not as pleasant as 
they ought to be, improve them. I think that there is not a farmer’s home 
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without a chance for improvement, but defects in some are more noticeable 
than in others. Provided you have the will, much can be accomplished in the 
odd spells, and the employment of these tell upon the completion of necessary 
work as well as upon reputatiou. One who is shifting with the circumstances 
will betake himself the first opportunity to the nearest town and help make a 
crowd at the street-corners, or will go to a neighbor’s and there waste both his 
own and their time. Wishing to obtain local news, he will not be on the look- 
out to gather the grains of knowledge that would assist in making his life use- 
ful and his business a success. Some people seem to never profit by experi- 
ence; others will not learn by precept, but insist on being a pupil in the school, 
and after carelessly, yes recklessly, going forward, they see their folly and 
pronounce experience a dear teacher. 

Matthews tells us that experience is of two kinds: ‘‘'That gained from books 
is learning, that from actual life is wisdom.’’ Knowledge gained from books 
is beneficial only as it assists in the discipline of the mind and works in har- 
mony with the hands. Wisdom coyers judgment, discretion, skill, and dex- 
terity, and is learned by contact with the world. 

Such intercourse sharpens the perceptive faculties and drives away the 
thought that your ills are worse than those of any other human being. Those 
who look upon the bright side of life will seek and find the many pleasures 
that result from a contented mind. 

No one is surrounded by the works of nature to the extent of the farmer. 
His eyes can behold the sky above with the varied and changeable clouds, the 
earth beneath with its hill and dale and ever babbling brook, and yet not realize 
the beauties until the painter and poet describe them with the brush and pen. 

Hon. Wm. Ball of Hamburg, Livingston Co., read the following paper on 


‘‘HOW SHALL WE IMPROVE OUR STOCK?” 


Mr. PRESIDENT, FELLOW FARMERS AND Stock Growers :—In undertak- 
ing to systematically and instructively treat upon this very important and 
difficult subject I must be allowed to say that I feel my inability to discuss it 
in a manner worthy of its demands. My object, however, will be attained if 
it shall be the means of calling the attention of the farmer and stock grower 
to the great importance connected with the subject either scientifically or 
pecuniarily, 

If any one is in doubt in regard to the need of better cattle, better sheep, 
better swine, better horses, or any other class of farm stock, he may get into 
his wagon or sleigh and driye through the farming communities in the differ- 
ent counties of this State and the doubt will give way to a thorough conviction 
that a very great improvement is necessary in all branches of stock culture 
before the farmer and breeder realize an adequate return for the care and 
expense of rearing animals to maturity or for market. 

In this age of the world much is being written and published on the subject 
under discussion. Farmers’ clubs and institutes are organized and in good 
working order throughout the State, and are a great means of disseminating 
practical knowledge yearly. The granges of the nation are doing. a noble work 
by bringing farmers and their families together in a social capacity, elevating 
and improving in its tendency, by the discussions of the various subjects con- 
nected with agriculture and its kindred relations; controlling and conducting 
to a certain extent the sale and purchase of the products and needs of the farm, 
as well as creating a desire for improvement in his varied industries. With all 
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these means thrown in our way, it seems as though there is nothing wanting 
as a stimulus for every farmer to wake up to his own interests. 

In order to live (by a wise arrangement) most of the human family have to 
perform physical as well as mental labor. The farmer, particularly, is a man 
of toil, and in too many instances it is toil without thought, unless it be 
thoughts of dissatisfaction with his calling. 

Most if not all farmers raise stock. ‘They must have cows for milk and but- 
ter, swine for meat, sheep for wool and mutton, and horses for labor. Now, 
let the different breeds or kinds of animals, which the farmer raises, be of a 
poor breed or quality, they consume a certain amount of food, care, and time, 
in order that they may live, and the return is usually commensurate with the 
breed and manner in which they are kept. Without discussing at present the 
various breeds of stock, or their different merits, I wish to call attention to a 
few thoughts, not new, but nevertheless true. It is an admitted fact that in 
all improvements in stock, of the meat-producing kinds, a judicious use of 
good wholesome food has been one of the chief agents in such improvement. 
The old saying that ‘‘the breed was in the pail,’’ has in it more truth than 
error, for the best breeds of stock known will, in a few generations, if poorly 
fed and cared for, show marked signs of degeneracy. Such, then, being the 
case, it is certainly good economy that every farmer who raises stock make the 
best use of what materials he has at his command, until he can change them 
for better ones. 

As said before, it takes a certain amount of food and care to keep animals 
alive. It then follows that if it costs so much food, so much time for its dis- 
tribution, to keep the animal alive, there can be no profit; on the contrary, 
there must be a great loss. If the life of the animal costs so much, and we 
would receive a profit for our outlay, it must result from additional food and 
care, and the more and better the food, and water, if fed with good judgment, 
the greater the profit, either in milk and butter, the beef, mutton, pork, or 
wool, or the growth of the animal, or all together, besides instituting a reform 
in the right direction, in the produce of said stock. We lay it down as a truth 
that there is economy in liberal feeding. We have better stock, more beef, 
more milk, more mutton, more wool, more pork, better manure, better crops, 
better farms, and we are better men, for we have more self-respect, and more 
of just pride. 

I think I state a fact, when saying that a large percentage of the cattle of 
this State, young, growing stock included, weigh less on the first day of May, 
than on the November preceding, This may seem a strong statement to 
make, but look the matter over and there will be an agreement of opinion. 
Now, brother farmer, where is the economy in such methods of doing business? 
The feed that cost a good deal of time and expense to procure during the pre- 
vious summer, the time spent in feeding it, in cleaning stables, if any were 
used, together with the wear and tear of the same, as well as the interest of 
the money invested, all thrown away for the mere purpose of saving the lives 
of the suffering animals of which you may have been possessed at the begin- 
ning of winter. The true way to make stock raising pay, is to so care for it, 
and feed, that from birth, the young animal shall grow every day, until it is 
ready for the butcher, or arrives at maturity for other purposes. 

Plenty of good food, good care, good water, and a determination to make 
the best of what we have, will insure success in our undertaking. It needs no 
argument to prove that a yearling steer, or heifer, that will weigh from ten to 
twelve hundred pounds is more profitable than a two-years old weighing no 
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more, and that such differences are common, no one, at all acquainted with 
our markets, will deny. 

The subject upon which we have ventured to give some ideas is divisible, in 
its nature as well as its adaptations. It supposes a discussion of the various 
breeds of stock in the country, both graded and thoroughbred. ‘To improve 
our common stock is not difficult. It being of so varied a nature, not having 
been bred to any fixed standard, or line of breeding, the use of almost any 
well proportioned thoroughbred male will improve it. By the use of good 
males then, the desired improvement may be made, always keeping in mind 
the necessity of giving plenty of good food and care, and using it judiciously. 

Which of the different breeds, or Ainds of stock, a farmer should raise, it 
is not our province to say. He should be his own best judge. A good many 
things may, and should be taken into account in forming a correct opinion. 
First, what are our tastes, and inclinations? What kinds of stock do we wish 
to handle? What is the productive capacity of our farms? How near are we 
ito a good market, for milk or meat? Are our farms capable of raising profit- 
ably the larger meat producing animals, with a market convenient, and do our 
‘desires tend in that direction? If sheep for mutton be our aim, then some 
‘one or more of the large valuable mutton breeds claim our attention; among 
which might be mentioned, the different Downs, and long wooled breeds. If 
for wool and mutton combined, the ‘‘ greasy Merino”’ should claim our atten- 
tion as holding a justly honorable position. If milk be the main desideratum 
we might safely consult the claims of the Ayrshires. If fancy butter, the 
much-coveted little Jersey or Alderney might be sought. If for beef, the 
Hereford or Galloway are valuable breeds. If for beauty of color, fine forms, 
good working oxen and steers, and good beef qualities, do not pass by the 
high-horned, sprightly Devon. If for beauty of form, beef and milk produc- 
ing qualities, large, massive bodies, many families of Shorthorns claim special 
attention. If hog raising is our aim, the claims of the Poland China, Berk- 
shire, the Essex, and the improved Suffolk might safely be relied upon. In 
horse raising the farmer should breed that kind best calculated for his wants 
as farmer and roadster combined. Let professionals breed fast stock. 

In what has been said with reference to improvement in our stock, the food 
element has been considered of great importance. Several questions of 
moment arise in this connection. Of what shall the food consist, and how and 
in what quantities shall it be used. One of the first things to be settled by the 
breeder is, for what purpose shall I feed? If to procure a rapid growth and 
large size, that class of food best adapted to make the most bone and muscle, 
and which tends to promote the health of the animal, should it be used. Good 
timothy and clover hay, corn-stalks, or straw, supplemented with a liberal 
allowance of half wheat-bran with one-quarter corn-meal, and one-quarter oat- 
meal, mixed together, and fed as the condition of the animal requires it. If 
flesh be the object then the same mixture, with corn-meal one-half, oat-meal 
and bran each one-quarter. If for milk and good condition of the animal be 
the desire, the above mixture is equally good. In addition stock should have 
free access to good clear water. Roots are also very valuable as an assistant 
in the growth, milk producing, or flesh forming qualities of the animals. 
Clean, warm stables are a necessity. 

One very essential thing in this farm economy is, that animals should not 
be allowed to lose flesh in the fall. ‘Too many farmers, and in fact nearly all, 
are in the habit of allowing stock to run and shift for themselves after the 
frosts have destroyed the sweetness of the grass. As a rule when animals are 
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so allowed to run they lose flesh at a time when they should be gaining, so 
that they may more successfully stand the rigors of winter. ‘‘'There is no 
error more fatal to success than neglect’? ‘*There is no condition so 
good for an animal going into winter quarters, as a thriving fatness.” It 
is bad economy to neglect feeding in the fall because it does not seem 
late enough in the season. The health of an animal is of importance, and 
disease frequently follows a decline produced by neglect at this season of the 
year and much expense and time are required as a penalty for the neglect. 

One great fault of farmers who raise stock is the habit of keeping too much. 
Neyer keep any more stock than can be kept well. Keep less and better, for 
there is more profit in such a course. Much has been said about the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky, where according to such reports, we should find the stock 
burdened with flesh, contented and happy. This is true to a certain extent, 
but how is it obtained? Not by any great superiority of soil, or superior 
modes of cultivation, or even a much better climate, but by nearly the reverse 
of our practices. While we are not satisfied unless we have from three to five 
head of cattle per acre in our pastures, they seldom average more than one 
head to two or three acres. This method allows their pastures to grow and 
form a thick bottom of substantial grass, so that in case of dry weather they 
are supplied with plenty of rich food, which readily produces flesh. Their 
winter pastures are allowed to grow without much stock being kept on them in 
the fall, and when their cold season comes (unless for a few days the fields 
may be covered with snow) the cattle can get a good supply of winter pasture. 
While our climate does not admit of this practice of winter management (and 
I doubt the utility of it there), still the practice of letting our pastures have 
more chance to throw, and then be left standing for a supply when dry weather 
comes, would be commendable economy. What we call our June grass is the 
same as the Kentucky blue grass (botanically considered), a small difference, 
perhaps, in appearance, due to a difference of soil and climate, and so natural 
is if to our sandy soils even, that if let alone and manured it will yield nearly 
as much food as that grown on the far-famed fields of Kentucky. 

What has been said with reference to cattle applies to sheep and swine, with 
variations relative to the purposes for which we are breeding. If we are raising 
sheep for mutton principally, a liberal supply of food should be given that 
will stimulate the earliest maturity and fattening propensity. If for wool as 
the main object and mutton secondary, the slower maturing breeds should be 
raised, and as liberal feeding in the mutton breeds promotes growth and early 
maturity, in the smaller breeds it produces growth, flesh, and a large amount 
of good, strong, merchantable wool. No farmer should be satisfied if his flock 
does not shear at least seven pounds of well-washed wool, or ten pounds of un- 
washed fleece, and the ewes rear a large percentage of lambs. I think it is 
safe to say that no farm stock pays so good a profit for the outlay and care as 
sheep. 1t is highly essential that they be well cared for, and that all the aid and 
light which is the result of theory and experience be at our disposal. How to 
feed a flock of breeding ewes and keep them in a condition to produce the 
most wool, and at the same time raise the largest number of good lambs, is a 
question about which flockmasters differ. The loss of a crop of lambs is a serious 
matter when we come to settle up the accounts of our sheep at the close of the 
year. Perhaps it is safe to say that one-third of the lambs of this state are 
yearly lost from one cause or another, and a large per cent of this loss arises 
from a want of proper care and attention during the lambing season. The 
remedy for this trouble is obyious; but to other causes of mortality, such as 
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weakness, loss of vitality, goiter, etc., all shake their heads, for with a similar 
mode of treatment as regards feed and care, the same flock of ewes will raise 
most of the lambs dropped one season, and lose nearly all the next. The same 
mode of treatment proves good one year and bad the next. One man has one 
remedy and another a different one, most of which fail when tested. One man 
feeds clover hay to his breeding ewes and loses his lambs from goiter. Another 
feeds in a similar manner and has good luck with his. One gives his ewes 
plenty of food and exercise and loses his lambs; another gives plenty of food 
and no exercise and raises his lambs, and so on to the end of the chapter. 
With all these facts of experience and observation before us, conflicting as 
they are, what shall we do? The question is easier to make than to answer. It 
is our opinion that no solution of the vexed question has ever been made 
relative to goiter and its kindred maladies. 

There are some suggestions, however, that we will venture to offer, and they 
can be received for what they are worth, or discarded as worthless. It is a 
physiological law, that in order to live, animals must eat and drink; that if 
left to themselves, especially sheep, they will seek a great variety of grasses, 
weeds, etc., for food, and good clear running water if possible, and if both 
food and water be abundant, accompanied with plenty of exercise, they will 
thrive well and rear their lambs well. Especially is this habit of exercise 
natural to the Merino family, made so no doubt from their earlier habits of 
roaming from Cabana to Cabana in search of food. As nature is a good in- 
structor, it might be well to apply her teachings, or some of them, in the case 
of a flock of breeding ewes. First, when we come to feed for winter give 
plenty of different kinds of fodder, such as clover hay, marsh hay, straw, 
stalks, etc., alternately, with plenty of exercise and plenty of good wholesome 
water, at the same time keeping their dwellings well ventilated and well litter- 
ed, making them healthy, and a good protection from the storms and inclem- 
ency of the weather during our winters. Asa sire, select a thoroughbred, of 
good robust constitution, of good family, and in all respects as he should be, 
and | think the farmer has done his duty, and may await the result without 
much fear. 

As our paper is already becoming lengthy the subject matter of the thor- 
oughbred must of necessity be brief. Improvement in this class of stock 
is much more difficult to obtain. One reason is that so many men are 
engaged in it whose models or types vary so greatly. One breeder is a strong 
advocate of the Bates family of Shorthorns; another of the Booth family; 
another of a mixture of both families. A’s model is a large, massive animal, 
rangy, standing up proudly and grandly, representing certain characteristics 
pleasing to himself and those who agree with him. B’s model is low 
in stature, blocky, compact, fine boned, meaty animal, and so on through the 
list. Another breeder prefers the Herefords, with their peculiar colors and 
fine carriage and far-famed meat producing qualities. Another the Jerseys, or 
Devons, or Galloways, or Ayrshires. One breeder prefers what have been 
known as the Atwood blood in the Merino family, another the paular, mixed 
with the Atwood family. One prefers the black-faced sheep, another the long- 
wooled breed. In swine, one prefers the Poland-China, another the Berkshire, 
and another the Essex or Suffolk. In horses, one chooses the farm horse, 
another the trotter, and another the thoroughbred or running horse. Which 
is the better of all these different breeds or kinds of stock it is not our province 
to decide. ach breeder will settle that matter to his own satisfaction. ‘The 
question is, how shall improyements be made? ‘Tbe same great physiological 
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laws underlie and apply equally to all classes or breeds of thoroughbred stock. 
In their application breeders differ, and hence the great diversity of results. 
Without taking up the time of this Institute to discuss the various theories 
advanced by different writers upon the subject, and in which a majority of the 
members present have no special interest, I shall state a few general facts and 
leave the subject. 

Every breeder of Short-horns, of Devons, etc., of Merino or large breeds of 
sheep, should thoroughly understand their family history or breeding. In 
Short-horns he should be able to trace the breeding to the importations and 
beyond, and after having carefully studied this he should look carefully over 
his herd, noting the different families represented, the points of improvement 
he wishes to make, and then purchase the bull most likely to make such 
improvement, regardless of what it will cost, unless the price be extravagant. 
Now, here is a difficulty, for frequently a well bred and good formed bull has 
not the strength of breeding to stamp the desired qualities strongly upon his 
offspring; and hence the necessity of studying carefully the breeding of any 
bull the breeder proposes to buy. Because a bull is thoroughbred and regis- 
tered in some one or all of the Short-horn herd books, it is no reason that he 
should be purchased as a stock animal. That sire is worth the most, and the 
one that can the most safely be relied on, that produces the greatest similarity 
in his get, and that in the right direction. And we would be more likely to 
find such qualities in a bull that shows by his ancestry that a care has been 
taken to breed in a certain direction and for a certain purpose through several 
generations, either through in and in breeding, or what might be called line or 
type breeding. Bulls promiscuously bred should not be sought to stand at the 
head of thoroughbred herds. By the term ‘‘promiscuously bred’’ we mean 
animals whose ancestry shall have been first one strain of blood and then 
another. One cross from the Booth bull and one from the Bates, and so on in 
different families all mixed in. It is not necessary that a sire should be pure 
Duke, or Bates, or Booth, but that the several late crosses should be either one 
or the other. If the characteristics of the Booth family suit best, a well bred 
Booth should be used; if the Bates family is preferred, then a bull with several 
Bates crosses on top should be secured. With a strong bred herd of cows it is 
very necessary that a bull of strong prepotent powers should be used, and that 
line of breeding be sought which is in accordance with the blood of the herd. 
The male should possess the color, disposition (if possible) and form and char- 
acter of the calves you covet. All things considered, I would rather breed 
from an ordinary formed bull well bred in the direction I wished than from a 
superior looking one not so well bred, expecting the strength of breeding would 
more than retrieve the lack of good looks in his offspring. 

What is true in cattle is true in sheep and swine, also in horses, though in 
breeding horses the end sought is so different that many other things have to 
be looked after, namely: endurance, strength, speed, size, soundness of limbs, 
beautiful action, intelligence, etc., etc. 

Mr. President, if what has been hastily and imperfectly thrown together in 
this paper shall be the means of calling attention to the subject of stock-raising, 
and better care be bestowed upon our domestic animals, and the breeds 
improyed, ail will have been accomplished that was desired. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Gully wanted to know if it would pay the ordinary farmer to breed pure 
blooded animals. 
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Mr. Ball said it depended much on the men. If a man wants to go into the 
business for the sake of improvement I would advise him to goin. But if a 
man goes in for competition I think he will not find it profitable. I think high 
grade cattle much better for milk than pure bred, but on the other hand I 
believe the pure bred to be better for beef. 

Mr. Marsh wanted to know whether the first or second cross with a pure 
blood is not more profitable for a farmer than a pure blood. 

Mr. Hobbs answered this by stating a case where he had purchased a flock 
of 50 sheep for $1,000, and had made a good profit. He believed in pure bred 
animals. He would not advise all to raise stock, but to those who do, he would 
advise them to get the very best animals. 

Mr. Dryer said he indorsed all that was said by Mr. Ball or Mr. Shearer. 
There are two clases of men who should not invest in fine stock, those who 
abuse their cattle and those who do not know how to handle them. There is 
much truth in the statement that cattle treat each other as they are treated. 
A man who does not love animals will lose money in keeping them. I am 
sure that $100 paid for Short-horn cattle is a good investment, beyond that I 
cannot say. 

Mr. Lyon said one thing was certain, that a little extra expense in keeping a 
flock of sheep often determined the whole profit on a flock. I have made more 
money by investing in good sheep than in poor. It will pay to pay a good 
price for a good animal. 

Mr. Dryer told that Mr. Shearer paid $20 for a calf in May. This calf was 
from a small native cow and a good sire. Shearer kept him five months and 
sold him for over $50, by weight. 

Mr. Shaw thought any man should know more than to pay $2.50 for a sheep 
that would only shear 14 pounds. 

Frank Gully.—Would a thoroughbred be worth any more than a high grade 
that in every way looked as well for feeding purposes? 

Mr. Wood.—I believe not. 

J. N. Smith said there was much difference in the quality of grades. A well 
bred sire often transmits nearly all his qualities to his offspring. I believe it 
would add 25 per cent to the live stock of Michigan within five years if thor- 
oughbred sires are used exclusively. 

George Mallory, of Delhi.—Is it as much profit to sell for beef when 15 or 
18 months old as when older? 

Mr. Wood.—The younger the better. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Prof. A. J. Cook gave a talk on the Hessian Fly which was followed by a 
discussion on the same subject. 
Miss Eya D. Coryell, of Williamston, read the following essay on— 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Time has been when a person was considered well prepared to meet all the 
ordinary exigencies of life if he could read the newspapers, write, and do sums, 
a term which included all kinds of problems in arithmetic. Now, it is univer- 
sally acknowledged that one’s power for usefulness and capacity for enjoyment 
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is almost indefinitely increased by a more complete education. As the means 
are within the reach of almost every one, we expect them to be equal to the 
advantages given. 

The question, shall I procure a good education? is scarcely ever asked, but 
now it is, what and where shall I study? 

He who chooses the administration of the law for his profession need not 
hesitate about the place to pursue his study. The State has considered his pro- 
fession an important one, and has made it her business to establish a depart- 
ment at the University expressly for him. 

Some would lessen the sufferings of humanity by battling its enemies found 
in sickness and disease. *Tis well that the State gives to such her fostering 
care. The teacher, the farmer, are both given an opportunityfor fitting them- 
selves for their calling, and the State is largely repaid by having efficient work- 
ers in these fields. 

But where shall the girls be educated? The time is past when a girl could 
be satisfied with a common school education, and in general she does not intend 
to study any of the professions. She does not often make a specialty of any 
study; but, for her own happiness and usefulness, not many will object to her 
haying a good general education, such an education as she would get at any col- 
lege. But in taking such a course she labors under quite a serious disadvantage. 
Among all nations in all times of which we have the records, the charge of the 
housework has devolved upon woman, and, as a custom of so long and so uni- 
versal a standing, is not liable to change very soon; it is quite necessary that 
woman be capable of doing credit to herself in looking well to the affairs of her 
household. When it was customary for the young miss to remain with 
her mother until in her maturer years she left to become the mistress of a 
home of her own, she acquired under that mother all the skill of the per- 
fect housewife, just as an apprentice gains skill under a master workman. 
Now her apprenticeship is often limited to a few minutes before and after 
school each day, with but a little better chance during vacations, through child- 
hood, and just when she might begin to learn the art she is ready to enter college, 
where she loses all the skill that she had before acquired. At the end of her 
college course she returns to her home, probably well read in the languages and 
the literature of the day, with a little knowledge of the sciences, but with no 
knowledge whatever of housework. Being awkward at this she soon has a per- 
fect horror of housework, and how can we expect her to feel otherwise? If we 
were set at some intricate work, seeing others glide around easily, while every 
movement we made was perfectly grotesque, how soon we would leave it in dis- 
gust. If it is necessary for such a one to pursue this work, the tears shed over 
heavy buiscuits, sour bread, etc., is a loud argument that her education was 
not made complete. What shall she do? Which education can she afford to 
neglect? Some say the college, some the home. I would say neither. Com- 
bine them in a school, and thus combine the efficient housekeeper with the 
good scholar. Some have thought it impossible to combine the two. One rea- 
son why they are so often found apart is because the courses of education are 
so widely separated. If you wish to combine them in the individual, combine 
the two courses in her culture. Can this be done? There is no school of this 
kind in our State, but we see no reason why such a one could not be carried on 
successfully. 

Once the possibility of uniting practical farming with a college education 
was a question of just as great doubts as this. Its success is beyond the expec- 
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tations of the most hopeful. Can we not have a school for ladies based upon 
the same principle of uniting practice to theory, uniting labor and study? 

It seems strange that our State thinks all leading pursuits of men of enough 
importance to found special schools for their benefit, while that pursuit which 
has widest range of all does not receive a passing notice. Is it not the duty of 
the State to provide a school giving to girls the education of which I speak? 

How could a school be conducted to give her these advantages? It is a very 
simple problem—add to an ordinary college course some instructions in domes- 
tic economy, and unite with it a certain number of hours of daily work. On 
account of the expense of founding a new school it would be economy to add 
these advantages to some school already in operation. Where could it be 
most easily and successfully adopted? ‘There is an objection to having it con- 
nected with the university. From the manner of the management of that 
institution it would not be well to have a boarding-school connected with it. 

At Ypsilanti the course is too technical for an ordinary education, and for 
its object it is better for it not to be changed, and it would be necessary to add 
another course, which would take away its force as a teacher’s school; besides, 
a change must be made in regard to their manner of boarding, that they 
might have the work connected with their study. What objections can there 
be to uniting such a school to the Agricultural college? For general practical 
value its course could not be bettered. If but slight changes were made its 
course would give to girls just the culture they need. The school need not be 
changed at all from its present methods of working. Substitute in place of agri- 
culture some study suited to a girl’s education, and we have an excellent Jady’s 
course. The teaching of the chemical department could scarcely be bettered in 
regard to its practical value to her. It now has a course of lectures in dairy- 
ing, teaches methods of canning and preserving fruits, how to make jelly, best 
methods of cleansing, and many other things of equal value to her. Of pure 
mathematics there is none too much for a lady’s course. The natural sciences, 
Frencli, moral philosophy and psychology are all necessary to a course of 
studies for ladies. 

Looking over the whole list of studies pursued at the Agricultural college 
there are none objectionable to a ladies’ course, only the technical studies per- 
taining to agriculture. Substitute domestic economy in place of them and we 
have a better course for girls than any other college affords. Some may still 
be fearful that it would not be a good place for a girl’s school. Who is better 
able to judge than he who has been connected with that institution through all 
its growth? The president for seventeen years; and none could be more care- 
ful of its welfare than he. But listen to his words addressed to our State legis- 
lature: ‘‘I am strongly in favor of adding a department for women, and can 
see no reason why such a one should not be useful and successful.’’ 

Many others have expressed a similar opinion on this subject. Is not this 
a subject that deserves our earnest thought?—a need that ought at once to be 
satisfied ? 

To fit humanity for the places which they are to fill is a noble work, and 
always gives great results. Our State, in the advantages it gives to youths, 
should not neglect the true culture of her daughters. Though woman’s life is 
secluded, her work not often open to public gaze, yet fitting her for her duties 
will never be a waste of means. 

Not only should such culture be a blessing to herself: of homes, hundreds 
would be brighter, of hearts, thousands would be lighter. 
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Mr. N. A. Dunning read a paper on 
FARMERS CLUBS, 


in which he advocated jthe organization and maintenance of farmers’ clubs 
for the good they accomplish in furnishing means of enlarging the farmer’s 
store of knowledge,—as a source also of intellectual growth} and social 
improvement. : ee. 


EVENING SESSION. 


’ Prof. R. C. Carpenter gave his lecture on 
OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 


(See lectures given at more than one Institute.) 
Mr. I. B. Woodhouse, county drain commissioner, read the following paper 
on the 


CONDITION OF THE DRAINED SWAMP LANDS OF INGHAM COUNTY. 


It is only because I have a firm belief that there is a mine of wealth undevel- 
oped in the swamp lands of this county, and that discussion and investigation 
by such bodies of men as compose this institute must lead to a better under- 
standing of what steps are necessary and best adapted to bring these lands 
under cultivation, that I have consented to come before you and try to give 
what aid I can, by calling attention to such matters as have come to my notice, 
and giving expression to certain opinions I have formed upon the subject; and 
I trust that your great interest in the matter may render you blind to all faults 
in the manner in which it is presented. 

Thé county of Ingham is composed of sixteen townships, containing 354,227 
acres according to the United States survey. Of these, as near as I can 
determine, about one-seventh, or in the neighborhood of fifty thousand acres, 
was Originally swamp land, or land which, in a state of nature, was too wet for 
cultivation, and required some artificial drainage to render it suitable to raise 
the various crops which are cultivated in the country. These lands differ fully 
as much in quality, depending upon their location and situation, as do the 
uplands. Many persons suppose all muck lands similar—that a swamp is a 
swamp, and that though the timber may differ, yet the soil of all swamp lands 
is in fact the same—that is, muck. Though this, in one sense, may be true— 
that the soil commonly called muck is composed entirely of vegetable matter, 
and thus far may be all alike—yet it differs so widely in its situation and 
condition, in what it will and will not produce, that, as I said before, it is no 
more uniform than the soil of the uplands. The differences of the soil are 
generally indicated by the timber and other vegetation growing upon it, and a 
close observer has little difficulty in forming an opinion, from an examination 
of the vegetation upon a given piece of wet land, of what will be required to 
reclaim it and render it capable of producing the various crops most suitable 
for such lands. That upon which grows black ash, elm, soft maple, swamp 
oak, etc., generally requires nothing but to be rid of the surplus moisture to 
produce immediately the very best yields of all kinds of spring crops, and 
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sometimes of wheat. Upon these lands the muck is not deep and is thoroughly 
rotted and pulverized, as these kinds of timber will only grow where their roots 
can penetrate through the vegetable and into the mineral soil beneath, and 
they are always so situated that when ina state of nature, they will be dry 
during a considerable portion of the year. 

Another kind of swamp lands produce at once, when drained, excellent crops 
of hay and some of the moisture-loving vegetables, such as roots. etc. Upon 
these the muck is deeper than upon the last, is less thoroughly rotted and less 
finely pulverized, and the natural growth upon them is generally willows, 
alders, and sometimes small sickly tamarac, it being too far advanced in 
becoming soil to be suitable to produce a healthy growth of the latter. It will 
be so situated that the water remains longer upon it in the spring aud fall— 
that is the basin will be deeper in which it lies—than in the case of the 
last kind. 

Another kind needs to lie some time after the water is drawn off, to rot and 
pulverize and settle together before producing good crops of even the most 
water-loving grasses fit for hay—such as red-top, foul meadow, etc. The muck 
upon these Jands is much deeper, and is composed of vegetable substances not 
thoroughly decayed, and in many cases maintaining their natural shape, so it 
is not difficult to recognize the species of vegetation producing them. They 
are so situated that the water remains upon them a still greater portion of the 
year ; that is, the basin they lie in is still deeper than the last. The vegetation 
is generally tamarac or spruce, which spread their roots widely over the surface 
instead of sending them down deep into the muck, or they are open marshes. 
This latter is much the largest class of any, probably comprising nearly one-half 
of the whole swamp lands of the county. 

And still another kind needs to lie a very long time after the water is drawn 
off before it is in a fit state to produce any valuable crop at all. Upon these 
the muck is very deep, consisting principally of unrooted grass roots and other 
vegetable substances nearly unchanged ; it is generally so situated as to be un- 
der water nearly the whole season through. The vegetation consists mainly of 
the various sedges or flat-leaved wire-grasses, rushes, ete. Such soils must have 
time to rot and settle down and become pulverized before producing valuable 
crops. It is frequently benefited, and its fitness for cultivation greatly hast- 
ened, by burning off a foot or two of the surface after draining off the water. 
The basin containing them is generally very deep, and as they waste away 
and settle down a great deal in becoming fit for cultivation, they require 
yery deep draining, and are generally the most difficult to drain deep 
enough; for lying, as they do, in a deep basin, it generally requires a 
very deep ditch a long distance through the hard land to get sufficient fall 
to thoroughly drain them. Of course, I would not wish to be understood 
as saying that all our swamp lands are of exactly one or the other of 
the above types, but that those are the principal varieties most usually 
found. ‘The difference in the condition of the muck upon them is, I believe, 
caused in every case by the depth of the basin in which they lie—in the deeper 
ones the muck accumulating to great depth, and being under the water nearly 
all the time does not decay or change, while in the shallower ones the water 
entirely evaporates and the muck decays rapidly, being alternately wet and 
dry. and becomes the same deep, black, rich vegetable soil which covers the 
prairies of Illinois and Indiana; and I believe it to be only a question of time 
and drainage when all will be equally fertile and valuable. 

Nearly all these swamps were formed or caused by beavers. The time was when 
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there were no swamps. ‘he land now covered by them was bottom land, bear- 
ing a growth of swamp-oak, elm, soft maple, etc., with a brook running 
through. ‘The beavers came and built their dams and raised the water over 
the roots of the timber deep enough to kill it, and in time the dead timber fel? 
and the pond filled up with vegetable matter until a soil was finally produced 
for the present swamp growth. This is proved by finding the dams, and by 
finding in the bottom of every swamp, no matter what is its present growth on 
the surface, the kinds of timber I have named buried deep—in fact at the bot- 
tom of the muck. ‘This is almost always the case. You will find the hard 
timber at the bottom, though you may find, and frequently do, seyeral genera- 
tions of swamp timber above it. ‘These swamp lands were almost entirely use- 
less for any agricultural purpose, and the little that could be realized from 
their timber or pasturage or (in the case of open marshes) the wild hay that 
might be cut upon them, furnished but a poor return for the capital locked 
up in their purchase and the taxes annually paid upon them. 

Covered, as they were, a considerable portion of the year with water and 
decaying vegetable substances, they were fertile sources of malaria that would 
load the atmosphere with the germs of such diseases as fever and ague, chill 
fever, and others of a kindred nature; and scattered as they were all over the 
county, few would escape their influence. Consequently, before anything was 
done by drainage to mitigate their influence, the diseases caused by malarial 
poisoning formed a very large majority of all the sickness and suffering from 
disease in the county, and rendered necessary nearly all the expenditures for 
medicines and medical attendance, as well as the loss of time caused by sick- 
ness; and I am informed by medical men, and those, too, best qualified by 
their experience and practice to judge, that the change in that particular since 
the county drain system went into operation has been marvelous, and that ma- 
larial diseases have almost entirely disappeared—in fact, it is claimed by many 
that the saving to the inhabitants of the county from that source alone would’ 
pay for digging all the county drains which have been dug. Iam inclined to 
believe myself that the claim is well founded. 

The county is greatly fayored by nature in the matter of drainage. It forms 
an irregularly rolling plateau, descending from a point a little south of the 
center in three directions—south, west and north. Grand river encircles it 
from a point a little south of the center of the south line of the county to the 
extreme northwest corner, while the Red Cedar river, from the center of the 
east line runs north nearly to the northeast corner, and then westerly through 
the north range of townships until it unites with Grand river nearly at the north- 
west corner of the county, these two rivers encircling the county, always near 
the line, for fully three-quarters of its circumference. Both of these rivers 
are beautiful, swift-flowing streams, with bold banks, and timbered to the 
water’s edge. The former furnishes four and the latter two water powers 
between where they enter and where they leave the county. 

In addition to these two large rivers encircling the county as they do, it is 
intersected by numercus smaller streams which, rising in the central part, flow 
outwardly, and empty their waters into the rivers. Some of these streams are 
the Sycamore, Mill, Dorrel, Willow, Webb, Mead, Hawley, Doan, Deer, and 
Dertz creeks, and many smaller ones either emptying into these or directly into 
either one or the other of the rivers. The heads of these streams interlock in 
the central part of the county and they flow in the three directions mentioned, 
thus furnishing admirable outlets for almost every part of the county. And 
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it is along these streams and the branches radiating from them, and emptying 
their waters into them, that most of the swamps of the county are situated. 
This formation renders the task of draining an easy one, it being generally 
only necessary to provide a channel through the swamp to be drained and to 
follow the natural flow of the water, deepening the channel until it intersects 
some one of these streams sufficient to carry away the waters to one or the other 
of these rivers. 

The county drain system went into operation in this county in 1870, and the 
amount done in each year since is as follows: 


1870—7.291 rods, or 234 miles of drain, at $1.306 per rod.----.-- $9,527 80 
1871—9,457 rods, or 29% miles, at $1.367 per rod.-...---.----.-- 12,914 05 
1872—8,111 rods, or 25} miles, at $1.0254 per rod.-...---------- 8,309 35 
187%73—3,125 rods, or 9 miles 269 rods, at $1.352 per rod.--.---- -- 4,828 45 
1874—10, 708 rods, or 33 miles 148 rods, at $0.822 per rod.--.-.---- 9,804 27 
1875—10,414 rods, or 32 miles 174 rods, at $1.128 per rod--..---- 12,761 91 
1876—20,641 rods, or 64 miles 161 rods, at $0.803 per rod.----.-- 16,580 33 
1877—2, 834 rods, or 8 miles 274 rods at $0.637 per rod.---.----- 2,504 24 
1878—27,138 rods, or 74 miles 225 rods, at $0.3994 per rod.----.-- 10,838 32 
1879—7,056 rods, or 22 miles and 16 rods, at $0.47 per rod.------ 3,298 80 


Making a total of 524 miles 29 rods of drain, costing a total of. $89,868 02 


Some of these drains are twice counted in making this total, having been 
reconstructed and deepened; but there is at least 250 miles of drain in the 
county which has been dug under the county drain system. Added to this, 
there is a large amount of township drain in the county—how much I have no 
means of forming an intelligent opinion. 

These drains are sufficient to draw the surface water from nearly all the 
swamp lands in the county—that is, there are but few swamps of any considera- 
ble size left in the county upon which the water will stand upon the surface, 
except in very wet weather, when there is more water than the ditches can 
carry. Some small detached swamps are not drained at all; but Ido not know 
of a large swamp anywhere in the county which is entirely undrained, and 
most of the additional work required to be done by the county drain commis- 
sioner in the future will be in adding a few branches to and deepening the 
ditches already done. The deepening is the important and expensive job, and 
although nearly all the swamp land is now drained sufficiently to prevent water 
standing upon the surface, there is but a very small portion drained deep 
enough to enable under drains, put down the necessary depth, to be discharged. 
into them. This deepening will be done gradually; and as the necessity for it 
appears in each case, or as the owners desire to put in the tile drains which are 
to supplement the work of the open county drains—the latter only furnishing 
the main outlets and principal water courses for the systems of under drains 
which each owner will put in to suit himself, and when he has considerable 
money invested in under drains, and finds them discharging into the main 
outlets a foot or two below their bottoms, he will soon see the necessity for and 
be willing to stand the expense of putting them down the necessary depth. 

The open county drains, in some few cases, drain the lands sufficiently for 
cultivation, and in many cases sufficiently to enable them to produce fine crops 
of hay; but of course a piece of wet land must be quite narrow if a single drain, 
however deep, running through it, is expected to drain the whole of it suffi- 
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ciently to render it dry enough for cultivation. In every case where the lands 
are drained sufficiently and the muck is thoroughly rotted and pulverized, the 
crops which they produce are a matter of astonishment to all beholders. They 
far exceed the very best of the uplands in productiveness, and as I said before, 
I believe it only a question of time and drainage when all will be equally fertile 
and productive. 

Soon after the commencement of operations under the county drain law 
system, a State convention of county drain commissioners was held at Detroit, 
and at that convention the present style of ditch was adopted, and has since 
been adhered to. The bottom of the ditch is one, two, three, and four feet 
in width ; the sides flare at an angle of forty-five degrees, or one foot slope to 
one foot rise; the excavated earth to be removed twenty-four inches from the 
edge of the bank, and to have the same slope as the ditch. This form has 
been found best for many reasons. The angle of forty-five degrees is within the 
angle of repose of nearly every kind of material of which the banks of ditches 
are composed in this county. Widening so rapidly, the carrying capacity of 
the ditch increases rapidly as the water rises in it, and yet furnishes the maxi- 
mum depth of current in low water, and will carry off obstructions that would 
lodge and clog a wider and consequently shallower current. The sides being 
within the angle of repose of such soils, there is less liability to cave than with 
steeper banks, and less liability to wash than with flatter ones. 

This shape of ditch makes the width on top depend upon the depth; and as 
they are now dug three feet deep in the low places, and deeper in the high 
ones, the ditches are not less than seven, eight, nine and ten feet wide on top, 
the larger or smaller size being used in each case according as there is much 
or little water to be carried away. 

In the beginning of drainage under the law, some mistakes were made, as 
would be likely where all parties, both commissioner and owners, were entirely 
without experience ; the most important ones being, in not making any allow- 
ance for the settling of the muck when the water was drawn off, and in mak- 
ing the first ditches too small and too shallow. (The latter error I think is 
not yet entirely corrected.) ‘The first drains were only dug two feet and two 
and a half feet deep. And in digging from a swamp through hard land, as is 
often necessary to provide an outlet, the ditch was generally dug no deeper in 
the hard land than in the muck. In such case, although when dug, the ditch 
through the bar would be deep enough to draw all the water out of the ditch, 
in the swamp; yet, as the muck settled down and packed together and rotted 
away, after the water ran off, it would often be so low that the bottom of the 
ditch, in the swamp, would be a foot or more deeper than in the hard land, 
and the water would stand in it to that depth. Add to this the fact that the 
sides of the ditch in the swamp would settle down until a ditch through a wet 
swamp or marsh, that was honestly dug three feet deep, would not be more 
than a foot or fifteen inches deep when it had done settling, and you have the 
causes of the failure of many of the earlier drains. These faults have been 
corrected in the later drains. None are now dug a less depth than three feet. 
I am confident that a depth of four, instead of three feet, would not only be 
much better but would be cheaper in the long run; though it is difficult to 
convince the owners that this is the case, except by experience. 

Nearly every ditch in the county, except those constructed within the last 
two years, either has been or will be reconstructed and dug deeper; and this, 
not because they have filled up or were not orignally dug the full depth, but 
because they have almost disappeared by the gradual subsidence of the general 
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surface of the drained lands. A ditch dug through a very wet swamp or marsh, 
in muck that extends to the bottom of the ditch, fully four feet deep, will 
not generally be more than a foot and a half deep at the end of two or three 
years. The reason for this is that the muck is like a saturated sponge, and 
when the water is drawn out, it shrinks and settles down and rots away a great 
deal more than would be thought possible by one not acquainted with its na- 
ture. This same fact caused another error that was very injurious to some of 
the earlier ditches, and that was, that finding the water deeper around the 
edges of the swamp than in the center (as is almost always the case), the drains 
were placed along the edges, upon the theory that the ditch should run through 
the lowest ground, and that must be where the water was deepest. The result 
of this was, that when the water was drawn off, the surface settled most where 
the muck was deepest, which would nearly always be in the center of the basin, 
and as a result, you would have wet land in the center of the swamp, which 
the ditch, being upon the higher ground near the edge, would not draw the 
water from. ‘This error is a yery serious one, and its effects increase from year 
to year, as the muck keeps constantly rotting and settling more and more, 
while the ditch near the edge, generally so near as to reach through the muck 
into the solid soil beneath, does not stir. 

It cannot be too earnestly urged and insisted upon that the place to run a 
drain through a swamp or marsh, to dry it most effectually, is where the muck 
is deepest, and that is in almost every case near the center. 

There is another idea in connection with this matter of the wasting away 
and subsidence of these drained lands. There are none of the swamp lands 
that may not be drained in some direction: by digging through a barrier in no 
case greatly exceeding three feet above the natural surface of the swamp; be- 
cause any basin having a watershed sloping to it sufficient in size to fill it with 
the annual rain-fall, and surrounded with a barrier much higher than the 
annual eyaporation—which must equal the annual rain-fall—and is about three 
feet, will be a lake and constantly filled with water to within that distance of 
the top of the barrier or outlet. Therefore, the natural surface of none of 
the swamp lands is much more than three feet below the natural outlet. But 
many of these lands were once undoubtedly lakes, and the basins in which they 
lie have been gradually filled up by the annual deposit of vegetation until the 
bottom was brought so nearly upon a level with the outlet as to be laid bare 
by the annual summer evaporation, when they became lands. Now when it 
is intended to deepen the outlet in order to run a drain through such a piece 
of swamp, with a view to fitting it for cultivation, it is most important to know 
what is to be the ultimate depth of such a subsidence; or we may find that, 
after haying deepened our outlet as low as the natural descent of the ground 
below will permit, our drained land, continuing this process of subsidence, 
may sink below the outlet as deepened, sufficiently to render the land as wet 
as when we began draining, and lose to us all the results of our labor. For 
my part, I cannot tell where the limit of subsidence will be in any case; and 
it would often be a great assistance in deciding whether or not to attempt the 
reclamation of a given piece of swamp land were it authoritatively ascertained 
how far, for instance, a piece of raw muck ten feet thick would waste away 
and settle down before the point would be reached when the annual yegetable 
addition would equal the annual waste and the surface would remain constant. 
If some of you farmers would select such a basin filled with muck to a consid- 
erable depth, and so situated as to allow of its being thoroughly drained to 
the bottom, and after so draining it and making the height of the natural sur- 
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face, would cultivate it until all subsidence of the surface ceased, keeping a 
careful record of the depth of the muck originally, and of the amount of the 
subsidence of the surface each year, you would be doing much toward solving 
one of the most perplexing questions connected with this subject of swamp 
land drainage. 

Of course for such an experiment to be valuable the natural condition of the 
muck, that is, whether much or little rotted, must be carefully noted and 
known. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, these lands, occupying as they do the valleys 
and basins of the country, the soluble elements of fertility from the highlands 
have been washed away and carried down into them by the water for ages; 
and it seems to me that the true course to pursue is to drain and reclaim them 
and then plant upon them the coarse grains, grasses and roots they are so ad- 
mirably calculated to produce; and, as I said in a paper read to your club, I 
believe that the ideal model farm of the future will be composed of one-half 
swamp and one-half upland; upon the first will be raised enormous crops of 
coarse grains, hay and roots, which will be fed to stock upon the farm, and 
the manure spread upon the uplands will give the necessary fertility to raise 
the fifty to seventy-five bushels of wheat to the acre, which is to make farming 
profitable and the farmer rich and prosperous. 

Mr. J. N. Smith, of Bath, gave an unwritten address on the drainage of 
swamp lands, which was discussed as follows: 

F. A. Gulley.—How do you lay tile on the muck? 

J. N. Smith.—Do not have any trouble if the ditch is not stirred beyond the 
required depth. I uge blue clay to protect the joints. 

J. P. Thompson.—How deep should the tiies be laid? 

J. N. Smith.—At least three feet. I think we use altogether too large tile. 
I believe, roughly speaking, a two-inch tile will drain 20 acres. 

Prof. Carpenter.—Did you eyer drain 20 acres with a two-inch tile? 

J. N. Smith.—Yes, sir. 

Prof. Gulley.—What does it cost per rod to dig aditch in muck 34 feet deep? 

J. N. Smith.—One good man would dig 15 rods a day. 

Prof. Carpenter.—I believe Mr. Smith to be much mistaken in regard to 
the capacity of tile drains. We have in one place at the College a four-inch 
drain in good order that does not satisfactorily drain 20 acres. The rule for 
area given by the drainage engineers of Indiana is that a tile will drain as many 
acres as the square of its diameter in inches. By that rough rule a two-inch 
tile will drain four acres, a three-inch tile nine acres, and a four-inch tile six- 
teen acres, and this will give as a general thing a satisfactory result. I have 
been over some of the drains put in by Mr. Smith, and have as a general thing 
found tiles whose size is roughly approximated to the area to be drained by the 
above rule. I would like to ask Mr. Smith if the 20 acre area drained by 
two-inch tile is not gravelly or sandy ? 

Mr. Smith.—It is quite gravelly and very porous. 

Resolutions of thanks to those who had participated in the Institute were 
unanimously adopted, and the Institute declared adjourned. 
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LECTURES GIVEN AT MORE THAN ONE INSTITUTE. 


MANUAL LABOR AT THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


BY PRESIDENT T. C. ABBOT. 
{Spoken at Manchester and Romeo Institutes.] 


When a student enters the Agricultural College he is set at manual labor, 
three hours each afternoon, every day of the week except Saturday and Sun- 
day, and he continues this work until within a few weeks of the close of his 
four years’ course of study. It is long continued, real work, and for it he is 
paid wages from eight cents an hour as the highest down to nothing, if 
he earns only that. The students work as faithfully as they study, and they 
study as well in this college as students study in any college with which I am 
acquainted. ‘There is as much ambition to stand well in wages as in lessons, 
and a Jarge proportion of the students ask for, and sometimes receive, addi- 
tional work on Saturdays. No doubt one might see students and parties of 
students at times neglectful or careless in their work, as he may also see them 
in their studies. But, as a general thing the work is well done, and you may 
any afternoon see parties of students under one of their number as a foreman, 
and solitary students unconscious of observation, working steadily and with a 
faithfulness that shows they are interested in their work, and are conscientious 
in the discharge of duty and the gaining of correct habits of labor. 

In the sophomore or second year of a student, all his labor is performed in 
the Farm Department, so that he may be enabled to see the work of that de- 
partment in its entirety. In the Junior or third year, he labors only in the 
Horticultural Department for a similar reason. While seniors, in their last 
year at college, they work upon farm or in the horticultural department as 
they may be needed, or as their future pursuits may make them to choose. 

The seniors frequently act as foremen of gangs of students at work. One 
senior has had charge of the construction of a drain, others of fence build- 
ing, or of surveying and leveling for drains. In the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, Professor Beal says, Report 1878, p. 67: ‘* About one-half of the students 
of the senior class have worked all the year in the Horticultural Department. 
Some of the most important part of the instruction is given separately to each 
of these young men while they are overseeing certain kinds of work. One 
senior is set over some portion of the department for the whole year. One 
looks especially after the vineyard; one the apple orchard; one the orchard 
of pears, cherries and plums; another the trees on the lawn; another the 
drives and paths; one the hot-beds and a portion of the vegetable garden; one 
the wild garden and testing seeds; one the experimental and sample beds of 
grasses, Clovers, etc.; another some portion of the vegetable garden.”” These 
seniors work in these duties and at the same time act as assistant foremen in 
directing the labors of other students. 
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Two afternoons each month each junior labors under the eye of the professor 
in nicer operations that cannot well be described in the class-room, and for 
this work he receives no pay. 

Such is, in brief, the labor system in the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege. In the first years of the institution, as in its inception, the labor system 
was looked upon chiefly as a means of enabling the sons of farmers of limited 
means to work their way through college. ‘‘ First and foremost,’’ says Mr. 
J. R. Williams, the first president of the institution, ‘‘the farm is the instru- 
mentality by which students can earn a portion of their education. ‘The remu- 
neration, after the estate is subdugd and rendered productive, ought chiefly to 
board the student, leaving but few expenses incumbent upon him.’’ The labor 
still serves to render an education at the College comparatively inexpensive, 
especially as the long vacation occurs in winter, so that the same student whose 
labor has helped to defray his expenses during the summer, has an opportunity, 
by teaching a winter school, to earn still more. Not infrequently these two 
sources of income nearly pay the expenses of students through the entire four 
years’ course of study. 

But after a year or two a different view of the uses of labor in the College 
was taken. It was looked upon as necessary chiefly for its educational value. 
The farm, gardens, orchards and other working;places of the College were 
spoken of as similar in use to the chemical laboratory—a place for the practice 
of the principles and rules taught in the class-room, The attempt is made 
throughout the course to give an intellectual character to manual labor, to 
make it illustrative of principles and suggestive of such inquiries as become a 
mind awake to the beauties of the natural world, and the grandeur of the 
forces, and the laws that explain the operations of nature. Labor may have 
added to it this intellectual dignity, but it is necessary for purposes of moral 
discipline that this work should not lose its character of hard labor. The 
labor is not, therefore, like the unpaid practice of a chemical student in a 
laboratory, nor of a young machinist in a technological school. ‘The College 
labor is continuous for four years, is applied where hired hands would otherwise 
be employed, and is largely of the sort which the home education of the stu- 
dent has prepared him to do well. He is usually qualified to earn wages when 
he comes to us. It would be unfair to impose so much hard labor without 
recompense, although the educational purposes of the institution make it 
advisable to require the work of all its students. 

It may at once be owned that the operations of the College would be much 
simpler in the absence of a labor system for students. 

It is expensive. Officers who have charge of farm and gardens cannot give 
so much time to class room exercises as they could do without these cares. 
Skilled foremen must be secured and paid and the quantity of tools increased 
above the natural needs of a farm. When also the work upon the farm or 
horticultural department is planned for a force working but three hours a day, 
and only in the afternoon, and with a direct view to the practice of students, 
it is not possible to plan it at the same time with reference to the highest profit. 

It is found also to be a very difficult thing to manage a farm on this plan. 
How to keep the students all at work advantageously both to themselves and 
us is no easy problem, but it is one that presents itself daily to the managers 
of the work, from about the first of March to near the close of November. 
And this difficulty will increase upon us, as the finishing up of the drainage of 
the farm and other permanent improvements leaves only the ordinary work 
of the farm, and of the horticultural department to be done. Only great ad- 
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vantages educationally to the student could warrant the college in endeavoring 
te keep up a compulsory system of manual labor. 

I propose, therefore, in a plain way to examine some of the advantages of 
the laber system. 

There are physical, intellectual, and moral results of a labor system, and 
these we will examine in order. 

1. We hope by the labor system to have our graduates possessed of that 

_physical hardiness that is required in the farmer. The runner, the wrestler, 
the rower, inure themselves to their play. The military school exercises the 
scholars in daily and long-continued drill. Why should not he who is prepar- 
ing for a more useful occupation maintain by a proper exercise of his muscles 
the strength he will hereafter need. I find in the University Medical Journal 
for April, 1871, a statement by Homer O. Hitchcock, M. D., of Kalamazoo, 
that is in place here. He says: For the most perfect and healthful develop- 

ment of the body, it is absolutely necessary that the muscular system should, 

-while the body is maturing, be developed by the habitual use of all the muscles, 
and this cannot be attained, at least so well, in any other way, as by actual 
labor. When the muscular system is thus developed, the digestion is made 
_posverful, the Jungs are enlarged by increased respiration, and the blood, more 
perfectly depurated, increases the size and especially the functional activity of 

the brain. ‘‘A very large majority of the secondary callings,”’ says Gail Ham- 
ilton, Atlantic Monthly, July, 1864, ‘‘remoye men from the open air, often 
from the sunshine, and generally train one or a few faculties at the expense of 
the others.’? ‘‘The shoemaker must bend over his lapstone, and he becomes 
stooping and hollow-chested. The blacksmith twists the sinews of his arms to 
strength, but at the expense of his other members. The watchmaker trains 
his eyes to microscopic vision, but his muscles are small and his skin colorless. 
The artisan carries skill to perfection, the genius towers into sublimity, but 
the man suffers. Not so the farmers. His life is not only many-, but all- 
sided. His everchanging employment gives him every variety of motion and 
posture. Not a muscle but is pressed into service. His work lies chiefly out 
of doors. The freedom of earth and sky are his.’”? We think there is no bet- 
ter way to secure and maintain this needed health and hardiness than daily 
manual labor on farm or in garden. 

2. We give the beginning of a wide range of practice in farming, horticult- 
ural and other practical operations. In a narrow routine of labor, such as is 
generally practiced on any one farm, our labor cannot take the place of home 
drill. If a farmer were to send one son to the Agricultural College for four 
years and keep another meanwhile at work with himself, it is altogether prob- 
able that the home boy would at the expiration of the time be a better plow- 
man, the better handler of farming implements and of stock. He has given 
his time to it, while his brother has given two-thirds of his to study, and has 
had his limited amount of labor divided up and shared by many things that 
were wholly neglected at home. The college youth would appear at first no 
doubt at disadvantage. It is practice that makes perfect, and there are hundreds 
.of manual operations upon a farm that can be done well only through such 
practice. The same thing is true of the graduates of all professional schools ; 
they are, so far as skill goes, behind those who have been content to secure 
skill only, and to neglect the scientific study that would enable them to under- 
stand the operations they have learned to perform. 

On the other hand the range of objects in which the beginning of skill is 
-acquired is very large. Not only is a larger number of crops and of varieties 
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of plants grown at the college than on an ordinary farm, but the methods em- 
ployed are more various. ‘The comparison of breeds of cattle, the budding and 
grafting of trees, growing of hot-house plants, the planting and care of shade 
trees, laying out of grounds, treatment of forests, culture of ornamental 
plants, management of bees, surveying and division of fields, are some of the 
work that occur to me as illustrations of this wide range of work. Although 
this benefit of our Jabor taken by itself would not take the place of that drill 
which actual life on the farm affords, it is at least a partial recompense for the 
loss of it, and is of too much value not to be taken into the account. 

3. By his manual labor the student acquires a working familiarity with the 
sciences that underlie the various operations of the farm. While the subjects 
of Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zodlogy are taught in the College as 
sciences, those who give instruction do not forget the practical application that 
is to be made of them to Agriculture. The selection of the topics to be dwelt 
on in these studies is influenced greatly by this consideration. Thus the En- 
tomologist chooses injurious and useful insects for class study, and gives to the 
bee a thorough study; the Botanist in a like manner lingers long with the 
grasses, and with other plants which an agriculturist should know. The sci- 
ences are then pursued into their practical applications, into the construction 
of machinery, drainage, bee-keeping, stock-breeding, and the management of 
crops. ‘Take for example the scheme of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 
It embraces the formation and composition of soils; the relations of air and 
moisture to vegetable growth; connection of heat, light, and electricity with 
growth of plants; nature and source of food of plants; chemical changes 
attending vegetable growth; chemistry of the various processes of the farm as 
plowing, fallowing, draining, etc. ; preparation, preserving, and composting of 
manures; artificial manure; method of improving soils by chemical means, by 
mineral manures, by vegetable manures, by animal manures, by indirect 
methods; rotation of crops; chemical composition of the various crops; chem- 
istry of the dairy. This enumeration gives the fourth part of the students’ 
course in chemistry and its applications, running through two whole years of 
the course. Where during such a course of study could a student better be 
than at work in garden or barn or elsewhere, where the principles he had 
learned in his classroom should occur frequently to mind, where he should 
stand in the midst of Nature’s operation, with a partial key to the solution of 
her mysteries in his mind, and where Nature should seem to be constantly put- 
ting questions to him, and reminding him that through knowledge only can he 
become at once her interpreter and her master? Yet this is but the course of 
lectures of one professor. ‘The lectures on botany and vegetable physiology 
have as close a connection with what goes on around the student while at his 
work; the zodlogist and physiologist is also as practical, and then comes the 
two long courses of lectures on practical agriculture by the Professor of Agri- 
culture. Where can the student better spend his time during this course of 
study than on the farm and in the gardens and orchards of the College, hand- 
ling the very objects he has been instructed in, and watching the operations of 
Nature that he has seen described ? 

It is a mistaken notion that a science is learned when the text book is com- 
mitted, or even when the student can write essays and lectures upon the 
Subject. The president of a bank once tuold me that it took a graduate of a 
commercial college about two years to become competent to keep the books 
without oversight. You would hardly commit yourself to a ship which was to 
-be managed by a landsman, however familiar he might be with books on navi- 
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gation. Book farming is no worse than book-any-thing-else. Experience is 
the only schoolmaster that gives certainty to knowledge. ‘The case is similar 
in the learning of sciences. A general knowledge of astronomy, geology and 
classification in zodlogy, such as an educated man is expected to possess, and 
such as is really of value to him in his conversation, his reading, and his travels, 
would be very insufficient for practical use. The knowledge must be made 
familiar. 

The general propositions of the sciences must not simply be known, but 
enough of the individual facts on which these propositions rest must be known 
to make them both be, and be felt to be, the summing up of a knowledge of 
details. A short course of lessons never gives the mastery of principles in any 
science. It is only by living for a considerable period of time in the midst of 
the things and processes of which the science teaches that this mastery is 
gained. The three hours’ daily labor on the farm holds students to a place 
where their scientific knowledge is under constant handling and review, and 
where it will impress itself on the memory in ever changing relationships. 

4. Out of the peculiar mental training I have described comes our best hopes 
of an improved agriculture. Machinery is frequently invented by men whose 
lives are spent for the most part in pursuits very removed from the objects of 
their inventions. A lawyer invented the seed drill. The person who so sim- 
plified it as to bring it into general use was a college president. A clergyman 
invented the mower, and a teacher the cotton gin. But the principles of me- 
chanics are comparatively well known; the circumstances that modify mechani- 
cal action comparatively limited. It is often possible from the principles 
known to predict the result of any combination of forces. ‘The process of 
reasoning is largely what the logicians call deductive. And even here where 
the agents are most obscure, as in heat and electricity, the inventions are com- 
monly made by men who are familiar with all the details of the work in hand, 
through every day employment with them. 

The kind of discipline and habit of thought required for the advancement of 
agriculture is not deductive so much as inductive. ‘The art, the science, are 
experimental. There are no few well known principles underlying agriculture, 
as the few laws of motion underlie mechanics. Many of nature’s operations 
in plant and animal life are yet unknown, and those that are known are so 
combined in action with the unknown that there is but little chance for inven- 
tion in agriculture like invention in machinery. There are needed for the 
furtherance of agriculture as a science men not ouly well acquainted with 
chemistry and animal and vegetable physiology, and with their practical appli- 
ances, but possessed also of inductive skill, ready to compare phenomena and 
elicit general laws of likeness and difference, apt to seize upon any suggestive 
change in the working of things, and qualified to experiment with it, and to 
interpret the results. Now, although the grand generalizers that give us uni- 
versal laws are but ones in millions of the race, there is still a process of lesser 
generalization, and certainly of the collection of facts, without which general 
laws cannot be educed, going ou by educated observers in all sciences and arts. 
Such furtherers, at least, of the science and art of agriculture, we would have 
our graduates to.be. William Whewell has planned his elaborate history of 
the Inductive Sciences on the fact that men of ordinary education and skill 
have first to collect and establish and make uumerically accurate vast quanti- 
ties of facts before the general law that binds them into one, and that furnishes 
rules for art, can be announced. The genius appears at last, God-sent, and 
gives us the key to new mysteries of nature. 
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Agriculture especially suffers from a lack of definite facts, a lack owing 
largely to the intricacies of the subject, but aylack which may perhaps give way 
before a class of trained observers. These trained observers are now increasing 
in numbers, and the Agricultural College is doing some of its best work when 
it helps to make them, 

I come now to the consideration of some of the moral uses of the labor sys- 
tem, and I have first to say 

5. Manual labor throughout a four years’ course of study inculcates the 
opinion and the sentiment that farm labor is not degrading, that labor and 
learning and culture are not incompatible. The sculptor works early and late. 
His chisel and hammer are not idle, and the product, when it comes to view, 
gives him honor. It is because there is revealed in it the superior thought- 
work as well as hand-work of the artist. So with the architect. Now, let the 
farmers work reveal activity of mind, as well as bodily routine, let it show 
taste, and something of original skill, and honor will not be withheld merely 
because he is employed in manual labor. But when manual labor is in subjec- 
tion to habit merely, when it is unaccompanied by education and culture, it 
will, however honorable it may be, take a low and unimportant place in the 
esteem of men. But here, where labor is united to science, it becomes not only 
not incompatible with culture, but is itself a source of culture. As the man- 
agement of his work requires thought, and as curiosity is kept awake by the 
relationship of scientific principles with what he sees about him, his intellectual 
nature is quickened and its growth promoted; and so he sees everywhere a 
thousand beauties of form or plan or purpose that would haye been unnoticed 
but for his education, and his taste and enjoyment are enhanced. ‘Take for ex- 
ample the manifold beautiful ways in which plants protect their buds from the 
frosts of winter, the many kinds of stores of food for the germinating stem, 
or the ways in which they provide for the scattering of seeds,—these and a 
thousand other things lie before the uneducated, not enjoyed because not seen. 
But the free play of thought and the relish of the beautiful can lift hard work 
out of the condition of drudgery into that of honor and pleasure. 

6. The College hopes to send out into the various parts of the State educated 
young men who shall enter upon farming as their business. We cannot of 
course expect to educate the mass of young farmers, as the law and medical 
schools might educate the practitioners in those professions. Farmers are not 
numbered by hundreds, but by tens of thousands. But education is a leayen 
whose influence permeates the massaround it. The presence of afew educated 
farmers in each county would not be small. 

Many remedies are suggested for the abandonment of the farm by the young 
men of the country. The inducements to go into the professions or into mer- 
cantile pursuits are very strong with the young. It would not do for an Agri- 
cultural College to strengthen these influences by breaking up the habits of 
farm labor with which the student generally comes to us, and permitting a 
taste to be created averse to manual labor. ‘This opinion has been the subject 
of ridicule, far and near, but I cannot help feeling that it is very important. 
The language of our catalogue seems to me to put the case properly. It says 
of manual labor, ‘‘'The preservation of health, and the cultivation of a taste 
for agricultural pursuits are two other important objects. Four years of study, 
without labor, wholly removed from sympathy with the laboring world, during 
the period of life when habits and tastes are rapidly formed, will almost ineyit- 
ably produce disinclination, if not inability to perform the work and duties of 
the farm. But to accomplish the objects of the institution it is evident that 
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the student must not, in acquiring a scientific education, lose either the ability 
or the disposition to labor on the farm. If the farmers, then, are to be edu- 
cated, they must be educated on the farm itself.’’ 

But this habit of labor and willingness to labor is not enough of itself to 
determine a student to select agriculture as his vocation. Home circumstances 
will often do it, as they will also determine other students to other pursuits. 
Something more is needed to give farming a fair chance with other callings 
in its claims upon the young. Will the rendering of home more pleasant by 
better gardens, fruits, and flowers, by shade trees and other objects gratifying 
to the taste, keep young men upon the farm? ‘These things will have their 
influence no doubt, but on the whole the youth of our country are too noble to 
look for mere ease and enjoyment in their chosen vocation. They want in a 
business that scope and necessity for intellectual labor that shall give it dignity 
in their own eyes and in thatof community. And when they see that agricul- 
ture has become an intellectual business, that it has sure foundations in science, 
and gives full exercise to college education and discipline, they will feel it to 
be, as it is, worthy their highest ambition, and the business will then, in return 
for honor bestowed, confer honor, not only on the educated, but upon the 
whole mass of agriculturists who shall share in the dignity that it enjoys. 

Statistics show that less than one and one-half per cent of the graduates of 
literary colleges go to farming, and that a very large per cent of the graduates 
of agricultural colleges choose agriculture for a business. Some thirty per 
cent of the graduates of the Agricultural College of Massachusetts are farm- 
ers, and in our own State more than fifty per cent are either farmers or stu- 
dents or teachers of agriculture. 


EXPERIMENTS AND OTHER WORK OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


BY PROF. W. J. BEAL. 
{ Delivered at Rocktord, Big Rapids, and Mason.] 


At the close of the last College year, September 1st, I was unable to report 
the results of some experiments which were then incomplete. I now proceed, 
somewhat at random, to speak of experiments and work of the department for 
the past year. 


NOTES OF SOME TIMBER TREES IN THE ARBORETUM. 


At the Agricultural College is a small arboretum of over two acres, which 
cootains not far from two hundred and seventy-five species of trees and shrubs, 
all of which are labeled and the plat recorded in a book for the purpose. At 
this time I merely wish to speak of some of the most prominent trees which we 
have planted for timber. The oldest of these were started or transplanted to 
this place in the fall of 1875. The soil is sandy loam and not what one would 
call strong. It is naturally well drained. An old road once cut the lot in 
two pieces. At this place the land has been graded down. There is a marked 
inferiority in the appearance of the trees growing on this ridge where the top 
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soil has been taken off, showing that trees—even forest trees—are very sensi- 
tive to good or bad treatment. For example, where the top soil was taken off 
in a strip about a rod wide, some butternuts which had grown three years 
averaged about twenty-two inches in height, and one and five-eighths (12) 
inches in circumference, while those on each side on good soil averaged about 
fiye and one-half (53) feet in height and four inches in circumference. 


How Planted, How the Size is Compared. 


The seeds are planted in rows, one way four feet apart. They are planted 
as soon as ripe in most cases where the trees are wanted. They are kept well 
cultivated till autumn. In the table below and in the text it will be seen that 
I haye given the height, circumference six inches from the ground, and the 
weight of good specimens cut off at the surface of the ground. By weighing 
them, I get at the bulk of the wood to an approximate degree. 


Burr Oaks—(Quercus macrocarpa). 


These when examined, had grown three years. The seeds grew only a few 
rods from where they were planted. 


White Ashes—(Fraxinus Americana). 


By the side of the oaks are three rows of white ashes of the same age, of 
three years’ growth. ‘The seeds of the ash came up evenly and quickly, and 
grew well. At the end of the first two years they were straight, clean, and 
without a branch, as will be seen they are large for their age. By the side of 
these are two rows, which, at the end of one year were transplanted. The 
size of these is shown in the table. ‘Those transplanted seem to be about one 
year behind those not moved. 


Basswood or Linden—( Tilia Americana). 


These will be seen to be fully as large as the ashes. They girt from 32 to 
48 inches, and run up as high as 8 feet. 


Sugar Maple—( Acer saccharinum). 


The next come three rows of maples of the same age. One specimen was 
considerably larger than any of the others. The size is given in the table. 
The maples are rather uneven in size, and many are quite small. 


Butternuts—(Juglans cinerea). 


These come next to the maples. Some of the largest will be seen to have 
grown very fast for the first three years. The limbs start out about seventeen 
inches from the ground. 


Chestnuts—(Castanea vesca). 


These are rather uneven, most of them came from nuts planted where they 
were wanted. Some seedlings grew a foot or more in height and blasted and 
died in August or September. Most of them lived, however. Some were 
transplanted when one year old. 


Black Walnut—(Juglans nigra). 


These were measured when two years old, and have done well. The red 
squirrels took some of the nuts out of the rews where planted. 
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Ohio Shag-bark Hickory—(Carya sulcata). 
These are all small and spindling, and the best of them only about eight 
inches high. 


Box-elder, Ash-leaved Maple—(Negundo aceroides). 


All of the trees native to the neighborhood grow along the river bottoms. 
They are small, short and crooked, the largest not exceeding one foot in diam- 
eter. We have some seedlings which were once transplanted when three 
years old. 


Ailanthus. 
This is tender, diseased, and will very likely soon die down to the ground. 


Catalpa. 


The seeds of these came from the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Since writing my report the trees haye twice born fruit and prove to be the 
hardy species or variety. Since they came up and haye made their present 
growth they have passed through two of our severest winters, when the mercury 
went 32 and 33 degrees below zero. They were once killed back a little, but 
at present they seem healthy. ‘The table shows that they have made a rapid 
growth, although transplanted when they were three years old. I am much 
pleased with these trees, which have exceeded my expectation. Since making 
my report I have started more of them. 


Red Elm—(Uimus fulva). 


I set a few small trees which have grown three years since that time. We 
generally think this tree grows slowly, but these have done well. One of them 
the past year made a growth with one of its best branches of (83) eight and a 
half feet. 


Silver Maples—(Acer dasycarpum.) 


These beat all of the above in their rate of growth. 

Iam growing young trees of the Beech, European Larch, White Pine, White 
Oak, Rock Elm, American Elm, and many other kinds of prominent trees. 
These are all yet quite young. 

We live in a new country still abounding in forests where there is scarcely a 
passing thought given to the future supply. With the increasing size and the 
increasing extent and number of species on trial, my interest in the subject is 
correspondingly on the increase. It is already one of the most interesting 
fields of the College farm. To enable the readers to compare the figures, I 
give the following summary in a 
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Table Showing Rapidity of Growth. 


Height. Weight, 
NAME, 3 Girth, inches. REMARKS. 
eo inches. ounces. 
< 
Batre Oke: 2). 3 36 1% 31g | Not transplanted. 
White- Ash... - 3 | 90@96 | 3 @4%% | 16@22 | Not transplanted. 
White Ash....__| 3 72 234 8S | Removed after one year. 
Basswood. _.-.- 3 96 | 33% @45¢ | .....- Not removed. 
Sugar Maple.___| 3 72 PACE ee Largest specimen. 
Sugar Maple..__| 3 36 14 8 | A large average. 
Sugar Maple....| 3 18 ey ee BE Many of this size. 
Butternut... _-. 3 78 Dian | aes Largest tree. 
Butternut..___. 3 66 4 44 | A large average. 
Butternut. .__.. BE ee es ipeceeiere 2 | In old road. 
Chestnut_._.__. 3 43 | 24 @25¢ | ...-.-- Not transplanted. 
Black Walnut..| 2 | 28@43 | 24@3lg 11 | Not transplanted. 
buck, Walnut 2) 2.) 's. sasst mis ots 2 | Transplanted. 
EM CK OV) eee a chp Sees 1-5 | A large sample. 
Box Elder.....-| 5 102 Stites Moved when three years old. 
White Ash...-. | 5 108 (aL We tae Moved when three years old. 
Ailanthus......| 4 144 1 yt ane es Moved as a sucker three years ago 
Catalpa.......- | 6 |12-15ft | 83@12 | ...... Moved after three years old. 
Butternut... .-. 6 12ft Opes Moved after three years old. 
Silver Maple....| 4 18ft | 11@11%% | _..... Moved when one year old. 


Durability of Posts set ‘‘ Top end Down.”’ 


It is believed by many persons that posts set in the ground in a position the 
reverse from which they stood while growing in the tree, will last much 
longer than when set in the reverse position. 

I have undertaken the following experiment to determine this matter: 

I have selected a lot of sticks four feet long and cut the previous winter. 
Each one of these was cut in two, and all made of even length, about twenty 
inches. Hach piece was split in two, making in all four pieces of one. Half 
of these posts were set in sandy land and the other half in clay land. In each 
case one piece is set in a position the reverse of the other. 

One lot of posts is placed about 50 feet northwest of the large stone placed 
on the grounds by the class of 1873, the other lot is set in the northeast part 
of the plum orchard and west of the President’s barn. In each case the row 
is double and runs from east to west. The posts in the north row all set with 
the end up as they grew in the tree, those at the south and near them are in 
a reversed position. 

Beginning at the east the species set are as follows, in the order below named : 

1, beech; 2, red maple; 3, sugar maple; 4, basswood; 5, American elm ; 
6, bitternut; 7, ironwood; 8, white ash; 9, black ash; 10, red elm; 11, white 
oak; 12, blue ash; 13, black cherry. 


Vitality of Seeds. 


This question is often discussed and examples are given in which the seeds 
are known or supposed to have been kept for many years without losing their 
vitality. I haye begun an experiment hoping to add something to the infor- 
mation which we now possess on this subject. I have selected 50 seeds of each 
of the following named species: 

Amaranthus retroflexus (a pigweed), Ambrosia artemisizxfolia (ragweed), 
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Brassica nigra (black mustard), Bromus secalinus (chess), Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris (Shepard’s purse), Erechthites hieracifolia (fire-weed), Kuphorbia 
maculata (spotted spurge), Lepidium Virginicum (pepper-grass), Lychnis 
Githago (cockle), Maruta cotula (May-weed), Malva rotundifolia (Mallow), 
Oenethera biennis (evening primrose), Plantago major (broad leaved plan- 
tain), Polygonum Hydropiper (Smart weed), Partulaca oleracea (purselane), 
Quercus rubra or coccinea (red or scarlet oak), Rumex crispus (narrow dock), 
Setaria glauca (pigeon grass or foxtail), Stellaria media (chickweed), Thuja 
occidentalis (arbor vite), Trifolium repens (white clover), Verbascum Thapsus 
(mullein). Ihave prepared twenty lots of these seeds all alike. All of each 
lot, fifty seeds of each species, are mixed with damp sand dug up three feet 
below the surface, and placed in a pint bottle. The seeds are well mixed in 
the sand, the bottle is left uncorked and placed with the mouth slanting down- 
wards. The bottles are buried in a row running east and west, and are placed 
fifteen paces northwest from the west end of the big stone set up by the class 
of 1873. <A boulder stone is set at each end of the row of bottles. The bot- 
tles are buried about twenty inches below the surface of the ground. ‘The 
acorns are placed outside of the bottles but near them. 


Feeding the Leaves of Plants with Soup. 


For some time botanists have known that certain plants appropriated small 
insects to their use by catching and dissolving or digesting their soft parts. 
Plants of the martynia, tomato, petunia are well supplied with numerous hairs 
which have glands at the tip which secrete and exude asticky substance. Per- 
haps these glands take up gases from the air or dissolve and use the soft parts 
of insects which they sometimes capture. 

Mr. H. E. Owen of the Senior class started two seeds of the martynia in each 
of nine flower pots. When the true or coarse leaves appeared, he protected the 
surface of each pot with a cone-shaped piece of lead foil. The plants were 
placed in the greenhouse and watered when necesssary. He made soup froma 
quart of water and a piece of meat the size of one’s hand. The soup was ap- 
plied daily with a small swab to the upper surface of the leaves of one plant in 
each pot. This was done from June 30 to August 1. ‘Iwo of the plants were 
fed twice daily instead of once aday. Fresh soup was made occasionally. In 
all cases those to which the soup was applied were least thrifty. The soup pro- 
duced dead spots on the leaves and gave them a sickly appearance. Perhaps 
the soup was too strong; probably the plants do not like food served up in this 
form. 

Five pots of petunias, two plants in each pot, were treated in a similar 
manner. Jn two cases the plants to which the soup was applied were largest ; 
in three cases they were smallest. There was not much difference in the size 
of the two plants in any pot which contained petunias, 

Two pots of tomatoes were planted and treated in a manner similar to the 
above. The plants to which the soup was applied daily were smaller than those 
which were not thus treated. The leaves seemed much injured by the soup. 

The report of these failures may be worth something. Undoubtedly the 
solution was too strong for the plants. If more diluted, or applied in some 
other way, perhaps the results would have been quite different. 


Improving Onions by Selection. 


We continue the experiment of improving the keeping quality of white globe 
onions by planting for seed only those which keep the longest in spring without 
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sprouting. They were wintered in a warm cellar and were left there till the 
last of May. As fast as any of them sprouted they were removed. On the 
date named all that remained sound and with no signs of growing were planted 
for seed. This was a long time after new onions appeared in the markets of 
our State from Bermuda. I see no reason why we should not raise onions 
which will keep foreign bulbs out of the market. Two years ago I sent some 
seeds to friends in two different counties for trial. They are much pleased 
with their improved keeping qualities and pronounced the yield good and quality 
equal to the best. 


Root Pruning Tomatoes, Potatoes, Wheat and Corn. 


On two hills of potatoes of the variety known as Alpha an effort was made 
to keep off the tubers and also to root prune and thus cause them to set flowers 
and produce berries on the tops for seed. No flowers were produced. 

In a short row of tomatoes which were in flower when they were transplanted 
into the garden, every other plant was root pruned at two different times about 
a week apart. The pruning was rather carelessly but thoroughly done with a 
spade thrust down near the plants, within five or six inches. In every case the 
plants thus pruned were checked in growth, the fruit ripened later, and was 
much less in quantity in comparison with the plants not thus pruned. 

Early in spring two small beds were filled with wheat plants taken from the 
field. One was filled with Clawson, the other with Diehl. These were root 
pruned thoroughly every week and sometimes oftener. The cuts were made 
deep and perpendicular on four sides of the plants within about two or three 
inches of the center of each stool. This was kept up till the spikes or heads 
appeared in sight, when the pruning ceased. In one case a plant tipped over 
and out of the small hole where it was pruned. ‘The dry weather and the 
pruning and removal, or something else, made the plants a little more back- 
ward than those in the field where they were undisturbed. The plants were 
set about nine inches a part each way and kept free from weeds. ‘The soil was 
sandy loam,—not what I should call good for wheat. The birds disturbed it 
a good deal. Some of the spikes were used up in crossing the two varieties. 
The heads which set were long and good, except that they did not fill well. 
The wheat was badly shrunken. 

In another place Mr. Gulley reports some of our experiments on root pruning 
Indian corn. In every case the root pruning as we conducted it was a disad- 
yantage to the corn plant, as shown in the stalks and in the ears. 

Hybridizing White and Alsike Clover. 

An effort was again made this year to hybridize alsike clover with pollen of 
white clover. Mr. Charles, who was entrusted with the experiment, obtained 
twenty or more seeds which he is quite certain were the result of a cross of the 
two species mentioned. 

Since the report was written, the seeds have grown and the plants appear 
like those of alsike clover. Probably the pollen of the alsike clover was not 
all removed. 


Will Red Clover not Visited by Bees Produce Seeds ? 


For three years some experiments have been made to test this question. 
Three years ago some young heads of red clover were tied up in cloth sacks 
before any flowers had opened. A similar number of the same age were 
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marked. ‘The exact numbers were lost, but those heads which were kept cov- 
ered produced about two-thirds as many seeds as those not covered. Very 
small insects may have gone into the flowers, but no bees could reach them. 
In 1878, eight heads of red clover of the same age were marlsed. Four of 
them were covered with muslin bags, till all were dead ripe; the rest were left 
uncovered. ‘The heads covered yielded respectively, 18, 30, 38 and 41 seeds; 
those uncoyered yielded 46, 54, 43, 57. ‘The total seeds from covered heads, 
127; from uncovered, 200. In a similar manner, during 1879, 31 young heads 
of the first crop of red clover were covered before any flowers opened. Only 
one produced any seeds and that bore seven. At the same time 31 other young 
heads were marked for comparison, and yielded respectively the following num- 
ber of seeds: 11, 12, 2, 35, 40, 21, 3, 1, 22, 15, 15, 20, 16, 4, 29, 3, 25, 8, 15, 
22, 24, 28, 41, 10, 22, 18, 18, 18, 10, 12, 10, an average of nearly 17 seeds 
per head. 

On August 9th, 9 heads were covered before any flowers had opened. When 
ripe they yielded seeds as follows, 36, 51, 45, 59,15, 26, 47, 31, 28; an average 
of about 373 seeds to the head. Eleven heads which were covered yielded no 
seeds. The experiments of each year were made by three different trusty stu- 
dents. In nearly every case, the heads which were covered soon fell to the 
ground where they remained till ripe. This may have interfered more or less 
with the production of seeds. 


Are Bees of any Advantage or Disadvantage to Buckwheat? 


Some experiments were begun with a view of determining this question, but 
the grasshoppers ate holes through our netting and the dry weather killed or 
damaged a part of our plants. The results are not reliable. 


Hybridizing Cherries. 


Pollen of the cherry known as Governor Wood was used to fertilize the pis- 
tils of the cherry known as Kentish or Early Richmond. In all cases the pre- 
caution was taken to castrate the flowers and cover them with sacks before the 
pistils could be fertilized. Only four specimens matured. None of these ger- 
minated. 


Hybridizing Raspberries. 


Perhaps a dozen, probably more, flowers of the golden cap raspberry were 
castrated and protected till ready for pollen. The pollen used was that of the 
red raspberry known as Brandywine. These plants belong to two different 
species; one is a sucker sort, the other a tip sort. The berries set freely and 
all matured well. Many seeds germinated, from which we have a fine lot of 
new varieties. 


Crossing Tomatoes. 


The seeds from the cross last year did not germinate well for some reason. 
Ten or a dozen plants were set out. The fruit of all of them was of good shape 
and quite early. Seeds were saved for further trial and for the purpose of es- 

_tablishing new varieties, This season the Conqueror was used for the mother 
and Early Smooth Red as the father in making our crosses. We saved quite a 
lot of seeds. 
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Crossing Grapes. 


Pollen was obtained by mail from Painesville, Ohio. This was used on flowers 
of the Concord. For some reason no berries matured. The reasons for send- 
ing away for pollen have been twice explained in previous reports. 


Hybridizing Crab-Apples. 


Both last year and this we have been successful in crossing the flowers of 
our wild crab-apples with pollen of the Siberian crab. 


Crossing Gooseberries. 


This year we obtained seeds from two crosses, using the Houghton and the 
Downing as parents. Since writing the report young plants have been produced. 


Seedling Gooseberries. 


Our cultivated varieties mostiy mildew badly. Four years ago I selected 
berries from a wild bush which produced fruit nearly smooth or free from 
prickles. The seeds were planted and last year some of the plants produced 
fruit. This year most of them bore fruit. I transplanted them once and kept 
them root-pruned to hasten their bearing. ‘The result so far is very interesting. 
The plants in many respects varied in a remarkable degree in size and shape 
of leaf, in growth of twigs, clustering of flowers, size and quality of fruit. 
Some were well covered with prickles, some had but few prickles, and some 
had no prickles. All but 15 or 20 of the best plants were weeded out. Some 
were very prolific of fine fruit. A lot of seedlings of the wild swamp gooseberry 
were also very variable and interesting. 

I haye crossed a lot of Clawson wheat with the Treadwell ‘to get a grain 
which shall suit the farmer as well as the Clawson and the miller as well as the 
Treadwell. 


Weevil-eaten or ** Buggy’’ Peas. 


Last year, 1878, a trusty student at my suggestion, tested some peas with 
the following results. They are early peas, some what mixed, of moderate 
size and smooth. ‘They were raised the year before. He soaked in water for 
one day 50 peas which were ‘‘buggy”’ and 50 which were sound, taken from 
the same lot. They were kept damp for five days when one of the ‘‘ buggy’’ 
peas sprouted and nearly all of the sound ones. Again, in a damp place in 
the green-house, he placed 25 sound and 25 weevil-eaten peas. After six days 
all the sound ones grew, and only four of the damaged seeds. On June dth, 
in good warm soil, 12 sound peas and 25 ‘‘buggy’’ were planted. Of this lot, 
all the sound ones grew, and only three of the ‘‘buggy’’ ones. The weevil- 
eaten seeds produced feeble plants. 

This year, 1879, from the same lot of peas 500 weevil-eaten peas were counted 
out and tested in ten lots of 50 each, in the green-house. By the side of these, 
500 apparently sound peas were tried. All of the latter germinated except 
four. 

The following table gives the number which germinated in each lot of 50 of 
weevyil-eaten peas: 
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This is 26 per cent. Some insist on it that a test in the open air is the only 
sure and fair one. It may be so, sometimes, but not always, unless very great 
pains are taken. For example, the moles are often troublesome in our gardens, 
passing along the rows and taking many of the peas and sometimes nearly all. 
Perhaps wrinkled or very large peas of some varieties would be less injured by 
the weeyil than those above tested. 


Vegetable Seeds from Japan. 


A reference was made in my last report, to about 40 varieties of vegetable 
seeds received from Japan. I saved seeds of all which matured them. So 
those which were biennial were sowed to grow seeds this year. 

The cucumber did well, and much resembles the one in common cultivation 
known as long green. The lettuce grew large and fast, but was tough and 
strong when compared with several other varieties in the garden. The onions 
grown last year were small. This year a few seeds were saved. ‘They are 
probably worthless. The white beans did much better this year than last. 
The balsam apple is a cucurbitaceous plant bearing a knotty fruit as large as a 
large apple. When ripe it bursts open and exposes a bright red pulp. In 
this case as in several others, we should need the Japanese to tell us how to 
make use of their peculiar vegetables. 

The squashes were larger and better this year than last, though they are still 
far behind the Hubbard and the Marblehead. We raised some of the radishes 
which belong to the same germs as those in common cultivation. They were 
not tested this year. They grew fast, and were long, white and very tender. 
Last year they were quite strong. Last year among several lots of seeds named 
radishes there was one lot which produced tops quite unlike all the others, It 
had a suspicious look which appeared familiar. It was hardy and wintered 
well in the ground. ‘This season it threw up more leaves and a tall branching 
flower stalk. It bloomed and went to seed. I showed it to visitors who recog- 
nized it. Here was the common burdock improved. The part above ground 
differed some from our weedy plant by the name aboye given. The leayes 
were somewhat smaller, the heads of flowers broader and larger, but it answers 
the description of a variety of the burdock. Last year I remarked that the 
roots were long, white and tender, but rather strong. When observing this 
plant I always repeated to visitors R. W. Emerson’s definition of a weed, viz. : 
‘*A weed is a plant whose virtues have not yet been discovered. Every plant, 
probably, is yet to be of utility in the arts. There is not a plant in the whole 
magazine of material nature that cannot be made a power in the hands of 
thinking men.”’ 
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Plats of Grasses, Millets, and Leguminous Forage Crops. 


For the past six years I haye had from fifty to one hundred and fifty species 
of grasses, clovers and kindred plants growing in small quantity at the Agri- 
cultural College. ‘To help on the start I received a lot of seeds from the Kew 
Gardens near London. I have purchased all the new or old kinds which I 
have seen advertised. Many of these failed to grow, and many were not true 
toname. LKven from the Kew Gardens I received panicum capillare (old witch 
grass) under three different names. Among new ornamental grasses bought 
this season the same grass comes under the name of Hragrostis elegans. My 
previous reports haye contained some accounts of these plats. A lot of 115 
species were sent to the Centennial Exposition. When these grasses and clo- 
vers were first started those resembling each other were placed in contiguous 
plats, but it was soon found that the seeds scattered from one plat to another, 
and there was an undesirable mixture. Now similar plants are grown with 
other sorts intervening. At first a part of the seeds were sown broadcast. 
This was a mistake. I now sow in rows about six inches apart, and by this 
meaus the desired plants can be easily distinguished and weeds removed. 

The most troublesome plant or weed in these parts is June grass; the second, 
white clover. No quack grass has been allowed a foothold. 

Among these plats are sweet herbs, peanuts, opium poppy, tobacco, Per- 
sian insect powder, several sorts of vegetables from Japan, chicory, and a 
great many other interesting economic plants. I am trying the effect of good 
cultivation on apios tuberosa, mandrake, and wild geranium. 

These plats are interesting and instructive to my students and to many vis- 
itors, especially when accompanied by some one who understands the various 
kinds of plants, their history and uses. They are all plainly labelled. 

I refrain from giving any specific account of these plants, as most of them 
haye no common names, and I could not make such an account interesting to 
the general reader. 


The Wild Garden. 


Between the green-house and the site of the new botanical laboratory is a 
rayine through which runs a brook. Along one of the banks is a natural 
thicket which has been thinned, care being taken to leave at least one tree or 
shrub of a kind. Some flat boulders have been used to make pockets along 
the bank. These pockets are about a foot square and each contains a distinct 
kind of plant. The plants are all well labelled, and a plat made and recorded 
in abook. At the foot of the bank is a small pond for water plants, and by 
the side of this a good place for bog plants. Not far from here is a collection 
of about twenty of our wild vines. 

Most of these plants are native to our State, but some were a gift from Har- 
vard College, and came from yarious parts of the world. 

In the wild garden are now growing over 400 species of plants. In most 
cases there is only one specimen of a kind. The garden would make a much 
finer appearance if we duplicated some of the finest plants and left others out 
altogether, but beauty is a secondary consideration. 

The plants are of especial interest to those who have some knowledge of 
botany, and no botanist will fail to appreciate all which has been done. 

In learing botany, our students need living wild plants for making experi- 
ments and observations. 
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The Blossoming of Indian Corn. 


The following experiments were made at the suggestion of the editor of the 
Scientific Farmer. I set three students to work at the proper time. The first 
one reports that the tassels on eighteen hills of three varieties of corn all began 
to shed pollen before the silk appeared. By this he means that the pollen of 
a stalk begins to drop from one to three or more days before the silk appears 
on the stalk. The pollen continues to fall from a stalk for about eight days, 
some more, some less. The pollen first ripens on the top of the centre spike 
of the tassel, and afterwards it ripens on the side branches, finally ripening last 
on the lower part of the tassel. The pistils of the upper ear appear before any 
below. The order of flowering of the ears is from above downward. ‘The 
second observer says that the silk, especially on sweet corn, often appears after 
all the pollen has been shed on the stalk. Of 408 consecutive stalks of dent 
corn, only two produced silk before any pollen was ripe. Some experiments 
indicate that the silk is generally fertilized on the first day after it appears. 
In some cases silk remained fresh four days. From these cases it appears that 
Indian corn is cross-fertilized with almost as much certainty as willows, poplars, 
clematis, or any other species where the stamens and pistils are on distinct 
plants. 


The Effect of Pollen on Corn during the First Year. 


In my previous report I gave the result of an experiment in which pollen of 
Yankee dent corn was exclusively used to fertilize some smut-nosed flint corn. 
There was not the least effect produced on the flint corn, so far as appearance 
was concerned. On the second year this corn broke up into many yarieties. 
During the past year I planted near each other three hills of the following 
kinds of corn well mixed together, vix.: Wankesham, yellow flint, white flint, 
black pop corn, early Minnesota sweet, King Phillips, black sugar. Every 
ear showed a mixture produced by pollen from one or more of the other yarie- 
ties except those of the King Phillip variety. 


New Laperiments in the Apple Orchard. 


The following experiments were made by Mr. E. J. Rawson of the senior 
class, who vouches for their accuracy. For seyeral years we have trapped the 
coddling moths by means of paper bands. For two or three years these bands 
haye been made of thick carpet paper, cut in strips about six inches wide and 
bound about the trunk of the tree. 

A man in Western New York by the name of J. Greenbaum has obtained a 
patent on a band made of stout paper steeped in oil and lined with cotton flan- 
nel. These bands are about three inches wide. I bought some and he sent 
others for trial. To compare them with the thick paper bands we placed one 
band of each kind on two lots of nine trees each. In one lot the paper band 
was placed above; in the other the patent band was above. I give the number 
of moths taken on each tree for two dates: 
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Grand total for patent bands, 313; for paper bands, 193. 


In the above tests, then, the patent bands excel those of thick paper more 
than three exceeds two. 

Some bands three inches wide were made of material such as is commonly 
used for water proof cloaks. These were tested with the patent bands in the 
manner above described. The test resulted in a catch of 30 moths for the 
patent bands to 17 moths for the cloth bands. Perhaps thick cloth or cotton 
flannel alone would do as well as the patent bands, but we have not compared 
them. 

During the past year, 1879, I have repeated the experiment, comparing 
Greenbaum’s patent bands with the bands made of heavy carpet paper, with the 
following results: 


Patent Paper Patent Paper 
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Total for patent bands, 251; total for paper bands on same trees, 75, 


The patent bands caught under similar circumstances a little over three and 
one-third times as many moths as the bands made six inches wide of thick 
woolen carpet paper. 
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This shows that the moths have some choice in selecting a hiding place. 
Were there no patent bands, very likely the paper bands would catch all or 
nearly all the moths caught when two bands were placed on each tree. 


Cost of using Bands. 


We not unfrequently hear objections made to the practice of placing bands 
around trees to catch moths. ‘‘It is too much bother,’’ or ‘‘ It costs too much 
in labor and money.”’ 

The bands in our climate should be placed around the trees by the middle 
of June, and changed every eight or ten days for nine times. 

We pay our students eight cents an hour for work and they board them- 
selves. At ordinary speed it takes one student an hour and a half to change 
a hundred bands once and kill the moths, or thirteen and a half hours for a 
hundred trees during the season. This amounts to a dollar and eight cents per 
hundred, or a trifle over a cent per tree. The cost of the paper and cutting 
it up, and replacing now and then an injured band, is about one cent apiece. 
Add these and we haye the enormous (!) sum of a trifle over two cents all 
told, to properly bandage each tree for a year. As I have said before, the 
man who is not enterprising enough to take this trouble deserves to eat wormy 
apples all the days of his life. 


Plaster on Apple Trees. 


Mr. C. N. Merriman, of Grand Rapids, and perhaps other men has claimed 
that plaster or gypsum will produce a favorable result on the amount of fruit 
which a tree will set, that it helps the growth of the tree, and keeps away the 
codling moths. ; 

We do not claim to have given this a thorough trial. Just as the trees were 
in flower, two trees of Northern Spy were well dusted over with gypsum. At 
four other times, at nearly equal entervals during the summer, the trees were 
dusted with gypsum. ; 

One of these trees yielded very nearly 7} bushels, another near by which 
was not-so treated, 54 bushels. In the first lot of apples plastered, there were 
194 moth-eaten apples. In the second lot of apples not plastered, there were 
159 moth-eaten apples. In another place the plastered tree yielded nearly 5 
bushels of apples, which contained 114 wormy specimens, while the tree not 
plastered yielded about 43 bushels and contained 50 wormy specimens. 


Old Air-slacked Lime on Apple Trees. 
This was applied in the same manner as the plaster, with similar results. 


Pears, Plums, Cherries, Grapes. 


Our plants of the above fruits have all done well during the past year. I 
will not repeat the list of varieties as that has been done each year for several 
years past. 

We have 100 varieties of grapes, and add each year what seem to be most 
promising from cold climate. Forty-one varieties of grapes fruited the past 
year. 


The Green-house and Flower Grounds, Drives and Trees. 


These haye been kept up in the usual manner, as well as our labor and 
money would allow. Some improvements haye been made. The increased 
growth of the trees has improved the appearance of the grounds. 
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Teaching Horticulture. 


The Juniors are taught eleven weeks by daily lecture, each an hour in length, 
There are many things which it is impossible to teach by lectures in such a 
manner that students shall fully understand them. As the course is now ar- 
ranged each student is taught in the gardens or orchards far more hours than 
he spends in attending lectures in the class room. ‘The ont-door instruction 
is fully as important as that given in the class room. To pass the subject of 
horticulture, each student must do enough of the out-door work to merit sey- 
enty per cent of the marks for such work. The topics for this out-door in- 
struction are as follows: if well done, each counts ten. Budding, grafting, 
layers and cuttings, trimming hedges and eyergreens, trimming drives, cutting 
and laying sods, trimming apple trees, trimming grapes, fighting the curculio 
and other orchard insects, trimming and staking raspberries and blackberries, 
picking, assorting, and packing berries; picking and barreling apples; mark- 
ing out and platting an orchard; taking up and setting trees; taking up and 
setting strawberries; managing hot-beds and cold frames; managing celery ; 
managing seed drills, etc.; testing seeds; crossing flowers; use of hoes and 
weeders ; fighting insects in the vegetable garden; planning, cultivating, and 
preparing the ground; washing and bunching vegetables ; harvesting, storing, 
and barreling onions, roots, etc. ; planning flower-beds. 

To give this outdoor instruction the juniors are taken out in companies of 
about seven at a time. They take the tools in hand. They are shown how to 
work. They are criticised, and have a chance to make suggestions and ask 
questions. This teaching comes in the afternoon, in the season of the year 
most suitable for the work to be accomplished. 

Until recently, this out-door instruction has never been systematically carried 
out at the college. The value of such instruction has always been known, and 
is too apparent to need arguments in a lecture like this. ‘The reasons for not 
sooner inaugurating this system are as follows: The teaching force has been 
inadequate. It required all the time and energies of the professor and fore- 
men to give the class-room instruction and superintend the ordinary routine of 
work. We still find it hard to get sufficient teaching force to do our work 
thoroughly and satisfactorily. Every one is expected to take up all he can 
possibly carry. We haye to perform double duty. 

Our seniors in the horticultural department are assigned to special duties for 
the whole year. Each has a chance to try his skill in managing work. 


Making Experiments. 


The question is often asked why we do not make more experiments. I an- 
swer, ‘‘ Because we cannot get the money to make them.’’ The last legisla- 
. ture was the first to appropriate money to make experiments in horticulture, 
and all that was asked was $500, and a part of this was to be used to hire a 
man to teach classes which did not belong to my department. 

The report of the executive committee of the State Grange last December 
took a high stand, much above that usually taken. It reads: ‘‘ We have no 
sympathy with the demand so often made that the college should be a paying 
institution, or, in other words, should return to the State in dollars, dollar for 
dollar, all all that it receives.’”’ J.J. Woodman, Master of the State Grange, 
also implies the same when he says in his annual address, ‘‘If poor Sweden can 
afford to spend so much for the encouragement of her agriculture in schools 
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and experimental farms, cannot the great agricultural State of Michigan afford 
to be liberal to our college, and sustain one farm for experimental purposes?” 


Township School Superintendent. 


Through some oversight I was elected superintendent of schools for the 
township of Lansing. Besides examining teachers and visiting schools, I have 
twice met with superintendents of the several townships of the county at meet- 
ings held in Mason. We arranged for two teachers’ institutes to be held at 
Okemos and at Leslie in November. 


Granges and Farmers’ Clubs. 


I have served in Capitol Grange, No. 540, as lecturer, where the attendance 
has doubled and the interest has much increased during the past year. The 
meetings are held weekly, and the members number over two hundred, I © 
have given several short lectures in this grange, but my chief work has been to 
induce others to write, read, and speak. 

In January I was elected Master of Ingham County Pomona Grange. I 
haye lectured or taken an active part in meetings held at Mason twice, Holt, 
Fitchburg, Alaiedon, Dansville, Williamston, Perry Centre. At Mason, we 
held a Farmers’ Institute for two days, and at Dansville a harvest festival, 
both of which were well attended. 

I took an active part at the meeting of the State Grage held in December. 


Farmers’ Institutes. 


I lectured at institutes held in Charlotte, Climax, Flint, Mason, Hudson, 
and Hillsdale. 


State Pomological Society. 


I attended the meeting held at the State Fair and did what I could, as a 
member of two committees on fruits. At the annual meeting held in Paw 
Paw I read a paper on ‘‘ Rules for Judging Apples,’ and another, which was 
my ‘‘ Report of the committee on single plates of apples shown at the State 
Fair of 1879. 


Answering Questions. 


Large numbers of inquiries have been answered in person or by letter. 
These questions chiefly pertain to remedies for injurious insects, names 
of grasses, weeds, bee-plants, fruits, and the like, and they come from ~ 
citizens of our State and other states, and from publishers of various agri- 
cultural journals. ; 
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FARMERS’ BOYS IN RELATION TO FARMING. 


BY R. G. BAIRD, SECRETARY OF THE MICHIGAN STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
(Read at Rockford, Manchester, and Romeo Institutes.) 


The subject of my address is not so directly a part of Agriculture as those 
themes which have occupied your attention at the previous sessions of this In- 
stitute. I think, however, that it is quite as important as any of these; for 
no matter how successfully a man may raise horses, cattle or sheep, how much 
he may increase the fertility of his farm or improve the quality of his crops, 
his life will be a miserable failure, if by neglecting to cherish those influences 
in his home which are essential to the right development of character, there 
should come forth from that home a generation of idle, unprincipled or vicious 
sons, to bring swift disgrace upon themselves and exert an eyil influence upon 
society. Happily, however, among our rural population, the homes that send 
forth such boys are rare exceptions. 

It is my impression that a large number of the boys of the country grow up well, 
and as regards intelligence, real worth and the positions of usefulness and honor 
which they occupy in after years, they will compare favorably with the boys 
that are brought up in village, town or city. I have no knowledge of statis- 
tics bearing upon this matter, but am merely giving the impression that has 
come to me from observation both of city and country life. 

All through these northern States, both east and west, you will find men occu- 
pying positions in the very front of professional and mercantile pursuits, whose 
boyhood was spent upon the farm. 

I quite frequently notice articles in agricultural and other papers, bemoan- 
ing the fact that so many farmers’ boys leave the farm, and that so few of 
them are content to remain at home to possess and cultivate the paternal 
acres. If it is a fact that the sons of farmers are less inclined than other 
men’s sons to follow the occupation of their fathers—although I am very much 
inclined to doubt whether such is the fact at all—yet if it is so, I doubt 
whether it should be a matter of regret. We must respect the individuality of 
our boys if we would lead them on to the highest usefulness and best enjoy- 
ment in life. It is a stupid sentimentality to bemoan the fact that all farmers’ 
boys do not become farmers, or to regard it as a loss to themselves and to soci- 
ety when they chose to ‘‘hang up the shovel and the hoe”’ to take hold of some 
other implements more congenial to them. Who is sorry to-day that Daniel 
Webster in his boyhood, came to the conclusion that the best way for him to 
hang a scythe was to hang it on the limb of a tree and leave it there so far as 
he was concerned. If his father, like an unreasonable tyrant, had compelled 
him to stick to the farm we should have lost one of our greatest statesmen 
and most brilliant orators, to have made in all probability a very poor farmer. 
In the circle of my own acquaintance there are several men who, from a mis- 
taken sense of duty, or out of deference to the wishes of parents, or from 
circumstances that seemed to hedge them about and leaye them no choice in 
the matter, have stuck to the farm, while their tastes were not at all in har- 
mony with the occupation. It would be a mere truism to say they have not 
made a success of it, while I have no doubt they might have been entirely 
successful in some other and more congenial occupation. 

Even in the same family we almost invariably find a wide diversity of organi- 
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zation, tastes, temperament and capability. In this diversity of gifts nature 
itself teaches us that there should be diversity of occupation. The same lesson 
is forced upon us when we look abroad upon the world’s wants. Large num- 
bers of men must be employed in other occupations besides that of producing 
the raw material. Government, education, transportation, manufacturing, 
mining,—think of these vast fields of labor in which millions of active brains 
and busy hands must find honorable and remunerative employment. It is the 
part of wisdom for parents to watch the indications of tastes and fitness and 
allow to the individual the largest liberty in regard to the choice of an occupa- 
tion, understanding always that success does not depend upon the particular 
calling pursued so much as in the manner in which we pursue it, on the amount 
of brains and energy and enthusiasm that we bring to it. 

Still it cannot be doubted that many young men have left the farm for some 
other pursuit, who, had their surroundings and associations in early life been 
different, as they might have been and ought to have been, they would haye 
remained to find in the occupation with which they first became familiar much 
that was congenial to their tastes, helpful in the development of their man- 
hood, and furnishing scope for thought and intelligence equal to any calling 
known to man. And now I desire to point out briefly some of the things that 
haye contributed to place farming in a false position as compared with other 
occupations, and have been causes of discouragement to active and ambitious 
young men, leading them to think that almost any other occupation is prefera- 
ble to farming. 

One cause of this I have no doubt we will find in the false idea, altogether 
too prevalent, that farming does not pay, and the spirit of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction resulting from this idea with which farmers themselves often regard 
their occupation. 

There are men I presume in all occupations who are constitutional croakers ; 
it is as natural for them to grumble as it is for them to breathe, and I have 
known farmers who, if they impressed anything sharply upon their children, 
it was the idea that the occupation of farming was the hardest, most uninvit- 
ing and undesirable of all pursuits; that in no other branch of industry was 
labor so inadequately remunerated as in this. The burden of conversation 
in their homes is that farming does not pay. It is hard work; farmers can’t 
afford the luxuries that other people can. There is also a constant worrying 
and fretting about the weather; it is too hot or too cold; the wheat will he 
winter killed, and the corn destroyed with frost; it is too wet or it is too dry, 
and you know the old saying that ‘‘adry year frightens the people to death and 
a wet one starves them.’’ Meet one of those discontented farmers and ask him 
how things are looking in the country, and with a remarkably sober visage he 
will tell you ‘‘it is the poorest season I haye ever known; we farmers are hay- 
ing a very tough time; the grass is so light it will hardly pay the cutting; the 
wheat what wasn’t winter-killed will be badly rusted, and the other crops are 
so backward we will have a hard time getting them harvested. Ah, I tell you 
farming is a dreadfully poor business.’’ F 

You might as well expect that a fire would burn under water as that a love 
for farming would be developed in such an atmosphere of discontent. What 
folly to expect that the children, who have constantly breathed this atmosphere, 
should yoluntarily choose for the business of their lives an occupation which 
they can think of only as furnishing an occasion for fault-finding and complaint, 

Now, the fact is, as you know, farming does pay. I see men before me to- 
night who have demonstrated that the farmers of this township could buy up 
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every other interest in it and still have something left for investment where 
they could have good security and ten per cent. The probate records all over 
the country show that there is no class of men who accumulate so much prop- 
erty as the farmers. Occasionally there is a merchant prince who has accumu- 
lated millions, but for one such perhaps there is a hundred struggling to keep 
their heads above water, some of whom never succeed in accumulating anything 
except liabilities which they cannot discharge. Taken as a class the records 
show that farmers accumulate the most. And yet we all know that the 
instances are comparatively few in which farming is made as profitable as it 
might be, and that in a large number of instances the profit, if there is any, 
is very light indeed, but in these latter cases the method, or rather the want of 
method, in conducting it would inevitably lead to embarrassment and failure 
in the conduct of any other business. What a large proportion of farm work is 
done in a slipshod, hap-hazard sort of way without any definité plan or purpose. 
When I drive past a farm-house in winter and see vehicles and implements 
standing around in the weather, cattle and sheep evidently poorly fed and 
still more poorly sheltered, and the only wood pile in the dooryard a log or two 
drawn up, and an ax beside them with which a block is cut off as needed, I 
know that there lives a man who feels quite certain that farming does not pay. 
Oh, how little there is about such a home and such a life to make any one 
love it. 

Another thing that has made farming uninviting to many of the better class 
of young men who have turned away from it will be found im the defective 
manner in which farming operations are too often conducted. 

It has been too common for farmers themselves to regard their occupations 
as one in which it was not considered necessary to lighten its labors by any 
rays of science or gleams of intelligence from the realm of mind and thought. 
Work has been the one thing in demand from morning till night, and with the 
physical nature thus overtasked to such an extent as to exclude the possibility 
of mental effort the mind must become dwarfed. 

If there is such a farmer here, as possibly there is not, for they are not the 
class likely to attend a Farmers’ Institute, but if there is such a farmer as 
shuts his eyes against the light that is bursting forth upon the agricultural 
world, from the progress of the natural sciences; who, realizing in his pursuit 
no necessity for anything but muscular energy and strength, closes the door 
against the innovations of science; who plods along with the fewest possible 
implements, and these the cheapest and poorest he can find, I hope he may 
never have a boy so devoid of ambition as to follow in the footsteps of his 
father. Iam strongly of the opinion that a more general recognition of the 
necessity and importance of farming on scientific principles, a recognition of 
the scope and profitable employment which the occupation gives for the use of 
the powers of observation, thought and inventive genius, will do much to make 
the boys growing up on the farm feel that it is a fitting place for them to 
remain. But just so sure as they are made familiar only with modes of opera- 
tion that exclude all necessity for thought, require only physical dexterity and 
strength, so surely if there stirs within them any laudable ambition they will 
long for the coming of the day that will at once free them from parental con- 
trol and the monotonous drudgery of their farm life. 

In so much as we do away with the drudgery—the severe tax upon the physi- 
cal strength—in the work of farming, and allow time for mental activity, 
either by improyed methods, or the invention or adoption of some labor-saving 
machine, by so much we eleyate and render more attractive the occupation. 
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It would hardly be in the line of what I wish to speak of to-night to point out 
the very many ways in which you may maixe your occupation as farmers more 
attractive and profitable, but the men who think will have no trouble in finding 
a sufficient number of them in the line of invention or experiment. God has 
given us both body and mind, and the varied pursuits of life are designed to 
give exercise to both. No pursuit affords better opportunity for the harmoni- 
ous exercise of all our powers than agriculture intelligently pursued,—which 
fact seems to declare it the best adapted for the human race, as it is of neces- 
sity the one in which the largest number will be engaged. Honor it by an 
intelligent culture, relieve its burdens by mental application, invention and 
experiment. Keep it fully abreast of other occupations in the great race of 
progress by readily responding to the demand for improvement in every depart- 
ment of your work, and the brightest, most ambitious and talented boy in your 
household will take up the line of progress, and cheerfully employ his strength 
of body and powers of mind in carrying it forward. 

The idea so generally prevalent among farmers themselves and so generally 
acted upon, that a liberal education is not necessary for a farmer, operates as 
an element of discouragement to farmers’ boys, making them discontented 
with farm life. 

Boys often think more and see farther than we give them credit for. They 
are not yery old when they begin to look around, institute comparisons and 
get their own ideas about different classes of men. Perhaps they haye an 
uncle, their father’s brother whom their grandfather sent to college when he 
was a boy, and their father stayed at home and inherited the farm. Some- 
times they go to visit their uncle and cousins in the city. There is an atmos- 
phere of refinement and elegance about their home that is perfectly enchanting 
to the country boys. Their cousins are able to tell them of vacations spent in 
travel, and of the many interesting places they have visited, and things they 
haye seen. Their own quiet life in the country seems tame and commonplace 
in comparison. 

Your thoughtful intelligent boy looks a little further, to see what men are 
filling the most important public positions, and he discovers that although farm- 
ing represents almost as much capital and has nearly as many persons engaged 
in its pursuit as all the other occupations put together, he discovers that the 
control of public affairs is largely in the hands of men who represent some 
other pursuit than that of farming. From the cabinet and U. 8. Senate, 
down through the wide range of civil service appointments, State and county 
offices, there is nothing more conspicuous than the absence of any consid- 
erable number of leading and controlling minds from among the men who 
cultivate the soil. 

Now, I know of no class of men who should be more willing to look this 
state of facts in the face with a fixed determination to find the true cause of 
it, with a view to discover and apply the remedy, than our well-to-do farmers, 
whose sons are soon to inherit, let us hope, not only their farms but also their 
energy, industry, and steady habits. 

As a class farmers are men of pretty good judgment, and they are likely to 
put forward and support for the high positions of trust and responsibility the men 
that they consider the best qualified to fill these positions without regard to 
their occupation in life, and what they have practically been confessing all 
along is that their interests and the interests of the country can be best pro- 
moted by men of other occupations. We have in this country no class, who on 
the assumption of aristocracy, can arrogate to themselves the power to govern ; 
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but I have no doubt you will find as a rule that the mea chosen to fill positions 
in the executive, judicial and legislative departments of government are selected 
in the largest ratio from those occupations or professions, as a preparation for 
which a liberal education is regarded as indispensable. Now, if there is any- 
thing in farming which necessarily deprives the men who engage in it from 
becoming as thoroughly acquainted with the science of government and its 
application to the affairs of the state and nation as the men engaged in other 
pursuits, then it 7s nof such an occupation as we have always considered it, aud 
our bright and intelligent young men should be encouraged to turn their backs 
upon it and be congratulated when they succeed in launching out into some- 
thing else. None of us I presume will admit that this is the case. Iam yery 
sure it is not the case, but practically it has been so regarded. 

What would nine out of ten of you farmers be likely to do if you had two 
sons and one of them chose a profession and the other chose to be a farmer? 
The one that chose a profession you would send to the high school as soon as 
he got through with the district school. After spending three or four years 
there you would send him to college or to the university, where he would take 
a four years’ course. Here we shall say are seven years after leaving the dis- 
trict school in which he has been having the thorough discipline of study with- 
out any reference to a professional course afterward. With all the development 
of mental power which these years of discipline have given him, he turns his 
attention to law, theology, medicine, engineering or some specialty connected 
with the natural sciences. No matter what the specialty to which he may turn 
there can be no doubt of his success, so far as mental discipline is a factor in 
the securing of it. If he were a boy of good health and fair ability to begin 
with, behold what a power he is fitted to become! The foundation has been 
well and truly laid and we shall expect to see a noble structure rise upon it. 
We expect to see as the result of this mental discipline and liberal culture a 
man likely not only to succeed in his chosen avocation, but who will also be 
able in any emergency that may arise to marshal his powers to meet the 
demand, as a general would his army to concentrate them upon the enemy. In 
the meantime how is it with the other boy who is to be the farmer? He goes 
to the district school, perhaps a short time to the high school, and here and 
there is one who goes to the Agricultural College long enough perhaps to get 
some idea of botany and chemistry and such studies as bear directly upon agri- 
culture. That would be considered by most men a specially good education 
for afarmer. On the part of many, any education not bearing directly upon 
agriculture would be regarded as so much time lost. These ideas are practi- 
cally held and acted upon even by the more advanced class of farmers, and 
from this very cause it is as difficult to eradicate the idea that farming simply 
means labor, as it is to destroy a patch of Canada thistles. ‘‘The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves that we are underlings.’ I hope 
the day is not far distant when it shall be regarded as equally important that 
the boy. who inherits the farm and chooses agriculture for his occupation should 
have the advantage of as liberal an education as the boy who chooses a profes- 
sion. Then and not till then will agriculture hold that predominant and 
commanding position in the affairs of the state and nation which rightfully 
belongs to it. Then and not till then will it maintain the ascendency and the 
honor with which it was originally crowned, when the ‘‘ Lord God planted a 
garden and there he put man, whom he had formed, to till it and dress it.”’ 

I do not suppose that you all agree with me in some of the positions taken 
in these remarks, and perhaps some of you would like to ask a question, which I 
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will ask for you, and try to answer as best I can. You want me to give my 
opinion as to whether a young man who receives such an education as I haye 
been advocating will be as likely to take to farming as he would have been 
without the education? Well, candidly, under present circumstances I do not 
think he would, and yet I think the educated young man would be much more 
likely to take to farming to-day than he would have been ten or twenty years 
ago, and I think that in less than twenty years to come the farmer who has a 
boy that he expects to inherit his farm will see to it that that boy has at least 
as good an education as any of the boys in the neighborhood who are going to 
‘fit themselves for the professions of theology, medicine or law; and that the 
question then will never be asked in regard to whether such an education 
would be likely to prevent him from becoming a farmer. It will be regarded 
as suflicient that he needs it as aman. If to-day a young man is less likely to 
become a farmer because he has been liberally educated, it is not the education 
that is at fault so much as the erroneous ideas that prevail both in regard to 
education and farming. In all the past history of the race it has been expected 
that education would create and develop a distaste for labor. The educated 
man must not soil his hands with work or degrade his intellect with the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. The idea that an education is to enable a man to make 
labor productive of larger and better results is a comparatively new thing under 
the sun. It is but of yesterday, and not only farmers, but a great many people 
who are not farmers, have yet to be educated up to it. Last winter I gave a 
lecture at one of our Institutes in which I said considerable in regard to this 
aspect of an education. At the close of one of our meetings a young man 
came up to me and expressed his approbation of what I had said in regard to 
education enabling a man to labor more intelligently and effectively. I found 
on talking with him that he had just graduated from the University of our 
own State, first in the literary department and then in the department of engi- 
neering, and said he ‘‘I haye come home to be a farmer, and my neighbors 
seem to think that if I will stay on the farm all the time and money spent on 
my education is so much thrown away, but I mean to teach them that they 
are mistaken before I get through,’’ and I should judge from his appearance 
that he is quite competent to do that. 

Whatever may be the effect of a liberal education upon our young men, 
this one thing is very evident, that many of our educated men who are not 
young and who have been eminently successful in their respective callings, 
develop as they grow older a strong liking for agriculture. I need not point 
out to you individually the many eminent statesmen, lawyers, merchants, phy- 
sicians, railroad superintendents, lumbermen, bankers, editors, and even cler- 
gymen, who to-day are taking an active interest in agriculture, and who are 
really doing more for its advancement than any other class of men. One has 
a fancy in the direction of a fine horse and he makes a specialty of the im- 
provement of that noble animal; others like the firm of Avery & Murphy, 
undertake the improvement of Short-horns, and import into our State some 
of the best Short-horn blood in the world. The late Goy. Crapo did the same 
for the Herefords. Others. as Hon. Wm. Webber, Judge Marston, and many 
others, are doing the same with different dairy breeds. Another, like Hon. A. 
B. Maynard, takes hold of a miserable place that he has told us could raise 
nothing but “‘mullein stalks and mortgages,’’ and he makes it one of the 
most productive farms in the county of Macomb. The late Senator Chandler, 
when in Europe a number of years ago, became much interested in the recla- 
mation of what is known as the Harlem flats from which the sea has been shut 
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off by a dyke or wall, and the water, not drained, but lifted and carried off by 
pumping,—and he said to himself, if this land can be made so valuable, why 
cannot land in Michigan be made valuable where the water will take itself off 
if the ditches are dug for it to flow in? and so he undertakes to solve the prob- 
lem of the value of our marsh lands. Subsequently, Judge Miller, of Bay 
City, has dried some seven or eight hundred acres of marsh by dyking and 
pumping, a large portion of which is now under crop. Our average farmer is 
very much mistaken if he thinks he can afford to laugh at these men as ama- 
teurs. They are doing a grand thing for agriculture; they are solving prob- 
lems that have been too long unsolved,—they are just the class of men, and 
they are doing just that kind of work which is going to make farming more 
inviting to our young men than it has ever been before. I know of no class 
of men who, by the influence of their example are doing so much to persuade 
our youth from the exciting bustle and tempting pleasures of the city, to the 
moral, safe and happy influences of a rural life. 

Young men, it will soon deyolve upon you to make choice of an occupation 
in which you are to find the work of your life, and whatever you do for your 
own good and the good of the race to which you belong, will be mostly if not 
exclusively in connection with that occupation. Among the occupations that 
invite you, farming stands revealed as one which is more and more drawing 
toward it men of unquestioned ability and of the broadest culture. And those 
of you who, by your tastes and opportunities may be led to choose agriculture 
as your life work, will be as likely to find here, as in any other calling, a rich 
reward for honest manly work of head, and heart, and hand. 


OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 


BY PROF. R. C. CARPENTER. 


{ Read at Buchanan and Mason Institutes.] 


Although but one person in three thousand, on the average, applies each year 
for any kind of a patent, yet the patented process or machine is employed so 
largely in every industrial pursuit that a knowledge of the character of the 
monopoly created by tho patent is not without some value to every person. 
The frequency of swindling operations, in connection with the sale of patents 
or patent devices, has, within the last few years, thrown the whole patent sys- 
tem into disrepute with the people generally. In many instances the people 
have found it impossible to defend themselves from extortionate demands of 
patentees, under the existing patent laws. Often the lawful claims of the 
patent right agent are for devices from which there has been no ‘‘ value 
received,’ and which appear for this reason more like swindling than legiti- 
mate business operations. 

Thus, in the patent case of the Birdsell clover thresher, royalty was collected 
of every person who had ever owned or worked any other kind of a clover thresher. 
Perhaps not one of these men knew anything in regard to the nature of the 
patents owned by Birdsell; they bought and used other machines, on the sup- 
position that they infringed the rights of no person. In many of these cases, 
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as a matter of fact, it was not known ‘by any person for years after they had 
quit threshing that every other clover machine was an infringement on Bird- 
sell’s patent. Yet on the principle that ‘ignorance is no excnse,’’ even though 
it be an utter impossibility to learn, these men were held equally liable with 
the manufacturers, and forced to pay a large royalty. 

The frequency of such cases of flagrant injustice has created a strong feeling 
which, in some places, is expressed in favor of a complete abolishment of the 
entire patent system, and in other instances contents itself with a demand for 
reform. 

That organization which represents the great mass of our farmers—the 
grange—has clearly demonstrated, during the past year, the great value of 
organization and co-operation to the people in meeting such issues as are cre- 
ated by the patent laws. The grange saved the farmers of this State many 
thousand dollars by organizing the people and fighting the unjust patents 
on the slide gate. The people, thus organized, propose to do more; they pro- 
pose to act, not only in this State but in every State, in such a way as to induce 
Congress to make some desired changes in the patent laws. ‘The changes 
thought to be needed are specifically stated, and thus their demand is made to 
differ from those senseless cries of general fraud, and those meaningless demands 
for reform with which our land has been filled ‘the past few years. 

The object of this paper is not to advocate the changes desired by the farm- 
ers; neither is it to defend our existing patent system. Its object is, rather, 
to give information in regard to the present patent laws, and of the monopoly 
created by a patent. 

The origin of all patent laws is generally supposed to be the English statute of 
James I. (1625), which in terms destroyed all monopolies but allowed the 
crown to grant inventors rights to exclusive use, for a short period, of new 
inventions, or new processes of manufacture. 

There is little doubt but that our early systems were copied from the Eng- 
lish to a great extent. Previous to the adoption of the constitution, the dif- 
ferent States had repeatedly, and to a considerable extent, granted patents. 
This practice led to an endless amount of confusion and injury to industries. 

Thus the State of New York granted to Robert Fulton, in 1803, the exclu- 
sive right of using the steam-boat within its limits, for the term of twenty 
years; and in 1808 extended this time to thirty years. The State of New 
Jersey granted this same patent to another inventor. The result of this action 
was to prevent New Jersey steam-boats from coming to New York, and New 
York boats from passing over New Jersey waters. 

By the terms of the constitution, adopted in 1788, the right of giving pat- 
ents to inventors or copyrights to authors was conferred on congress. One of 
the first laws passed by congress after the adoption of the new constitution 
was the patent law of 1790, “which was amended in 1793; again in 1800, after 
which it was not materially changed until 1836. Previous to 1836 there was 
no distinct organization known as the patent office, but the power to issue pat- 
ents was given to the secretary of state, jointly with the attorney general. 
The act of 1836 created the patent office, and put an officer, the commis- 
sjoner of patents, at the head of it. This officer, although appointed by the 
president, is under the supervision of the secretary of the interior. He is 
charged with the duty of examining all applications, in order to ascertain their 
novelty and utility, and for this purpose is allowed numerous assistants. The 
term of the patent was limited at first to fourteen years; afterward the com- 
missioner was allowed to grant an extension of seven years, making the total 
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life of a patent twenty-one years. In 1861 the power of extension was taken 
from the commissioner for all patents granted after that date, and the term 
of a patent was put at seventeen years. In 1870 the patent law was revised 
and put into the form now in practice. This reyised law describes the duties 
of the various officers connected with the patent office, and states what shall 
be the salary of each. It also states the requirements for a patent, and meth- 
ods to be pursued in case of appeal, interference, or infringement. It de- 
scribes, with much fullness, all matters relating to the duties of inventors or 
of the public with respect to patents, and with rulings on doubtful points, 
from the United States circuit and supreme sourts, determines the practice of 
the patent office in respect to all matters connected with the granting of 
patents. 

The patent system, in some form, is adopted by most European nations. 
Switzerland and Holland are the two prominent exceptions. In all of these 
countries the system differs from that in the United States, and in no two 
countries do we find the same system. By special treaty most of the countries 
possessing patent systems grant the same privileges to the citizens of our 
country as to their own in respect to patents, and the same privilege is accorded 
by our government to the citizens of other countries. 


OUR PATENT LAWS. 


The following is a brief summary of the laws of the United States in regard 
to patents, together with some remarks regarding their practical application: 

The law provides for the employment of one commissioner and assistant, 
sixty-six examiners in three grades, 108 clerks in four classes, one librarian, 
one machinist, and such other clerks as may be needed from time to time. On 
account of the various and exceedingly numerous applications for patents the 
examiners are divided into various classes, which are defined on the basis of 
the subject matter of the patents. The work of any one examiner is usually 
confined to a single class, and consequently he is in ignorance, to a greater or 
less degree, of the nature of the patents granted in another class. 


WHO MAY OBTAIN A PATENT. 


Any person not an employé of the patent office, whether citizen or alien, 
whether a resident of this or a foreign country, who is the first discoverer of 
anything patentable, may obtain letters patent therefor. 

The object of the law is to give to the original inventor the exclusive right 
of ownership of his invention for a limited time, and consequently it provides 
means for the sale or assignment of any patent or any portion of a patent. 

The law regards as the inventor him who has first reduced the invention to a 
practical form. He can employ for this purpose, without debarring his rights 
as an inventor, skilled mechanics from whom he may receive suggestions of 
great value. The idea, however, must emanate from him. He who merely 
conceives an invention, without reducing it-to actual practice, is allowed no 
credit by the law. 


WHAT MAY BE PATENTED. 


** Any new and useful art, machine, manufacture or composition of matter, 
or any new and useful improvement thereof.’’ 

By art is meant a mode, manner or process of doing a thing; by manufac- 
ture, any product of industry, not including machines. By machine is meant 
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a function or mode of operation expressed in the form of mechanism and 
designed to accomplish a certain effect. If the mechanism is new, the effect 
may be new or old; if the mechanism is old, the effect must be new. The 
invention may embrace the entire machine, or parts of it, or it may embrace a 
new combination of old parts, in which case the combination as a whole must 
produce a new effect. 

In all cases the inventor must state, in his application for a patent, the 
nature or principle of his invention in such a manner that a person acquainted 
with the terms used could reduce the information given in the letters patent to 
practice. He must also distinguish between what he believes to be new or old 
in his invention. ‘This information is technically known as ‘‘the claims.’’ 
The application is then referred, under our system of classification, to an 
examiner haying this class of matter particularly in charge, and who is sup- 
posed to know what is new in this especial class. Asa matter of fact, the 
examiner usually undertakes to ascertain only whether what is claimed as new 
obviously infringes on any patent previously granted in his class. If the appli- 
cant is not satisfied with the decision of the examiner, there is a method of 
appeal to other officers of the patent office, and finally to the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, If he is successful in this the patent finally issues. 


INFRINGEMENT. 


In order that the patent may be of any value, there must be remedies to 
prevent infringements, and measures to redress injuries done by infringers. 
The patent law provides that the United States courts shall have jurisdiction 
over all such cases, and power to grant injunctions and to assess damages. The 
United States court is also made the final judge as to the legality of any patent 
that may be called in question, whether as to its infringement on some previous 
patent, or as to its haying been granted for an inyention not original with the 
patentee. 

The question of infringement is frequently a very complicated and difficult 
one to decide, and it is not unfrequently true that the decisions of one court 
are reversed by a higher court. Most of the cases brought before the courts 
are those in which one patent is claimed to infringe on another. Any person 
using, manufacturing, or selling, without permission from the owner of the 
patent, any patented contrivance. is liable to be prosecuted in the United 
States courts for damages, which may be made to cover not only all the profits 
made by the infringing party, but all damages the complainant has sustained 
thereby. All suits for damages, however, must be brought during the term 
for which the patent was granted, or within six years from the expiration of 
the patent. 


SPURIOUS INVENTIONS. 


The object of the patent laws is to secure to the inventor the value of his 
own invention, and consequently the law provides that if at any time it can 
be shown that the patentee was not the original inventor, and that the inven- 
tion had been in use more than two years previous to the application for the 
patent, or had been patented in some foreign country or described in some 
printed publication, the United States court may declare the patent void. 
Thus in the cases decided last year against farmers for infringing on the Teel 
patents on the slide gate, the value of the patent was destroyed by showing 
that it was not an original invention with Teel. 
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REISSUES. 


Under the name of fetssues, the Jaw provides that any patent, which for 
reason of defective or insufficient specifications, is invalid or inoperative, may 
be re-stated under such restrictions as are supposed to guard against fraud. 
Usually the model deposited in the patent office is regarded as sufficient 
evidence of the original inyention to determine whether or not a reissue is 
deserved. 


MARK REQUIRED. 


The law provides a penalty of $100 to be paid by any person who falsely 
marks an article as patented, one-half of which shall go to the informer. 
The law also requires all patented articles to be marked in such way as to call 
attention to the fact that the article is patented, and provides that unless this 
is done, no damages can be collected for unlicensed use, unless the use is per- 
sisted in after a notice of infringement has been given. 


TRADE MARKS, 


The patent law also provides for the protection of trade marks; but this 
portion of the patent law was declared by the supreme court of the United 
States as unconstitutional, during one of its sessions in 1879; consequently it 
is in its present form not operative. ‘Trade-marks are, however, protected by 
decisions in common law, and to secure exclusive use of a trade-mark a patent 
is not necessary. 


STATE LAWS. 


The decisions made at various times by the U. S. Courts have settled the 
question that State laws which impose any restrictions upon the sale of patents 
or the collection of royalty for infringement, are invalid. Thus, in this State, 
a statutory provision requires that all notes given for patent rights, to be of 
any value, must indicate for what they were given; but in a case exactly the 
same in one of our neighboring States, the U. S. court decided that sueh re- 
strictions were unlawful, and the law requiring them was not valid. 

It must be carefully understood that all changes in the patent laws or restric« 
tions upon the sale of patents, must be made by congress. 


NUMBER OF PATENTS. 


The patent office is one of the few governmental institutions that pay; 
although in its offices, courts and corridors, are an immense number of em- 
ployés, yet it will be found that its income exceeds its expenditures by about 
$100,000 per year. The number of applications for patents is nearly 22,000 
per year; the number of patents granted about 12,000. The total number 
of patents granted by the United States to date are about 200,000. ‘These 
patents are granted for inventions of varying merit. The great mass of the 
patents are on insignificant things. Out of the 200,000 patented inventions, 
there are probably not to exceed 100 inventions of such value as to revolution- 
ize, to any considerable extent, the practice in any particular department, 

In order to show the number of patents given on certain subjects, the fol- 
lowing table was compiled : 
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TABLE. 

Subject. No. of Patents. Subject. No. of Patents 
Adding machineit us Aco! Ae wey 7 | Grinding milly. 20. 22.22.02. a 22 
Advertiser, devices... ~...-deceeeue 14; | Harness:: sce. dane ss sie ee 30 
Alt -DPRRR or oe cba enn ah Veet tie an Bol) Harrow.: 3. -iice ei denies om = ee 57 
ADM PODS see Nee eco te eee 24")! Harvester... 2naee cnkeusl. ee oe 71 
Anpinsearth: 252% 220 eee a Ov Hay'rake. epee es es eee 35 
Azxleiattachment, lubrieators, ete... 380. | Binge... 2. cass. eee re 36 
Baby jumper sesso 2 anaes eee 3 | Hog cholera compound.............. 14 
Baby holderve et 2 ee eee 13\| (Horse: power... 2: .t¢e ee. eeeeeeee 24 
Balestiezs. fos snes.2 sheet ee 54 ||, Horse. shoe:2.- 5 - beeps pee eee 25 
Baling press. sees ee Fe te eee 18%). Troning benth> to2e52e.- eee aly 
Band ‘eutterss.t 2288. es. Case 3 | Knitting machine._ce_ St ee wees 21 
Barrelatbachment <. 2 i. Seeee se ee 36%) bam picteo ieee He-exeeeoee ee eee 148 
BEC DOULOMES 24a. ee os Seis ee 43 | Ladder «> ..0-h-4<0-=-%s5 44- eee 25 
IBEISTERU le eet oho cee ace ae 30.) Lantern... 2 ae sce ooo = eee 31 
Beethively BGs BAL eb. Seo oo 33 sateh'? 200. Pl. Red Ses eee 32 
Boot and shoe..:. ..2--+ ..2ebbee ese 871) ) Lifting jaek.. 0: 222 eee 40 
Bitter srepper i foe ie ee 60 oom... se. ceo oll ecee sa 40 
dE) HCOX0) 1 ee ee a eR Pe 16 W Lubricator: ...<.. bccn RE eee 30 
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Although it is noticed that among this list of patents are many relating to 
important machines—for instance on the cotton gin were ten patents, sewing 
machine 150, electric light 10, etc., ete. Now, it must not be supposed that 
by this we mean that 150 different sewing machines were brought into use ; 
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far from it. These patents were given for small and often insignificant 
improvements, and in some cases might all be attached to a single machine, 
although it is extremely doubtful if more than one would prove of any yalue. 

The preceding sufficiently indicates the principles of our patent law, from 
which it is seen to be capable of guarding all rights of inventors, and one might 
eyen think it would afford them pay proportioned in amount to the value of 
their invention. It would even seem to afford the people protection from 
imposition, for it gives them the right to test the validity of any patent in the 
courts. If they believe a patent to be an undeserved privilege, they have only 
to prove it and the patent will be revoked. The question which is now before 
us is whether, in its practical workings, the system is as beneficial as the care- 
fully drawn out laws would indicate. That our patent system is popular’ with 
inventors is well known to everybody; in fact, the patented article is omni- 
present—it is everywhere. It is in our boots, it is in our clothes, it is in the 
tools we work with, in the buggy we ride in, in the harness on the horse, in the 
whip we strike him with. It is to be found in our fences, in our gates, in our 
pumps, in our kitchen, in our food, and finally in our coffin. We may sup- 
pose that we plow our land with a plow that pays the inventor ten per cent; 
we drag it with a harrow that pays him twenty per cent; we sow our grain 
with a drill that pays him fifty per cent; we reap our grain with a machine 
that pays him 300 per cent; we pitch it with a fork that pays him ten per 
cent, on to a wagon that has paid fifteen per cent; and finally have it threshed 
with a machine that has paid fifty per cent; and the straw delivered and pre- 
served in a patented manner for which we pay fifty per cent more. Such is, 
in effect, our patent system. It has woven around us a system of taxation 
more complete than was ever devised by any minister of finance. We are taxed 
by the use of patented inventions, from the time we enter this world until we 
leave it; even then our body is consigned to the dust in a coffin or casket 
which, ninety-nine out of one hundred times, is not free from some patented 
device. 


INVENTORS NOT ALWAYS PROTECTED. 


Although our patent system is so popular with inventors, yet it is a fact that 
it does not always afford them protection; indeed, when the invention is of 
any great importance, the history of the past shows that frequently the true 
inventor receives little or no pecuniary benefit. This was true in the case of 
Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat; Goodyear, the inventor of the process 
of hardening rubber; Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin; Ericsson, the 
inventor of the screw propeller and the famous monitor; and many others. 
Their machines, though of vast importance, generally were complex, and the 
patents were easily avoided. Our patent Jaw is, however, more successful in 
affording protection to inventors of small and specific things, such, for in- 
stance, as the drive-well, the lock-stitch, the corset, and a thousand and one 
insignificant things. These inventions frequently form the basis of a large. 
fortune. This much is usually true: that the money received from a patent 
depends not so much on the value of theinyention as on the business talents of 
the inventor. The 


COST OF PATENTED ARTICLES 


is usually largely in excess of the cost of mannfacturing. This seems to be 
always true in such cases as the lock-stitch of the sewing machine, where one 
patent controls all known methods; but usually, as the old saying is, ‘“Chere 
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is more than one way to skin a cat?’—more than one method of producing the 
same result. In such cases patented machines come into competition with 
each other, or with machines not patented. The result often is that the pat- 
ented and better machine is the cheaper of the two. The case of the Ameri- 
can watch is exactly as described. Although the patented machine may cost 
much more than the cost of manufacturing, yet this much is true: that if that 
machine have a permanent market, its products must be either cheaper or ° 
better than those produced in the old way. ‘Thus with the sewing machine; 
we could afford to pay three times their cost rather than be without them. In 
the mowing machine and the reaping machine the same thing is true in a 
less degree. We feel we must have them, although it is probably true that 
they save us more time than money, if such a thing is possible. 


PATENTS THAT CAN PAY NO ROYALTY. 


There is another class of patented articles that will not sell if any royalty 
whatever is added to the cost of manufacturing. This class forms the most 
dangerous class we have, especially when the article is easy to manufacture, 
for the reason that the patentee, finding it impossible to realize any money 
from his inyention lets it liedormant. In a few years, perhaps, it goes into 
general use. Then he finds collecting royalty a profitable business, even 
though it may be a thankless one. ‘This was especially true in regard to the 
inventions known as the ‘‘slide gate’’ and the ‘“‘drive-well.’? Though we were 
successful in defeating the patents on the slide gate, we were equally unsuc- 
cessful in regard to the drive-well. Neither of these inventions will stand a 
royalty. Their merit is not much greater than those articles previously in use, 
and which they to some extent superseded. This class of inventions is the one 
which most frequently lays us open for infringement. 


PATENTS ON INSIGNIFICANT INVENTIONS. 


No one can deny that many of the inventions, perhaps all true inventions, 
confer upon the world much benefit; and in most instances, despite the royalty 
to be paid to the owners of the patents, it is not economy to be without them. 
This is certainly true in regard to the mowing machine, the sewing machine, 
and a great many other inventions with which this last century has been blessed. 
The question which is before us to-day is one which deals with all classes of 
patents—not merely those great inventions which have revolutionized the prac- 
tice of the whole world, but rather with that multitude of devices which, under 
the name of inventions, make up the principal patent business of to-day. The 
great mass of the patents are granted for new applications of old devices. In 
some cases the application is so novel and striking as to be worthy the name of 
an invention, as when the idea of cutting grass with a tool shaped like the 
saw, which had been in use for years for cutting timber, was suggested and 
carried out in practice by Ogle of Scotland. But such an application is not 
any more patentable than that of transferring the filter made of solid brick 
from the cistern where it had long been in use, to a well where it is made to 
serve the same purpose. There is hardly a person here who would call that 
last an invention. It hardly merits the name of an idea. Yet it is a fact that 
within ten years, a patent has been grauted to a person—a resident of this 
State—for the application of the common brick filter to wells. As the case 
now stands, if you build a cistern and construct around the pipe from your 
pump a brick filter you will not be molested, but if you put exactly the same 
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mechanical contrivance into your well, you will be liable to prosecution and 
may haye to pay a bill of damages. 

The great bulk of the patented devices of to-day have no more of the spirit 
of true invention in them than that just described. There are now and then 
exceptions to this general rule—‘‘ kernels of grain, as it were, in a huge pile 
of chaff’’—devices into which the true spirit of invention has crept, and which 
are well worth to the world many times what they will cost. 

The methods of granting patents for any novelty that may be originated 
must, from its very nature, include many worthless articles. Indeed, it is 
claimed that out of 100 patents granted, 99 usually prove worthless. 


PATENT NO INDICATION OF VALUE. 


People have learned practically, and in many cases to their cost, that a pat-. 
ent is no indication of the value of an article. How frequently in the past 
have farmers been led to believe that some patented contrivance for loading 
hay, husking corn, or digging potatoes was all that could be desired, and how 
eagerly have they invested in a town or county right for selling that patented 
article. Can you, however, mention an instance when such a proceeding has 
proved of pecuniary benefit? The farmer finds to his sorrow, and usually also 
to his indignation, that his patented contrivance is of no value whatever, and 
the glowing future pictured to him by the smooth-tongued agent, when wealth 
should roll to him without effort on his part, to be a myth, with no existence 
in reality. 


* THE SLIDE GATE. 


Not only does the method of granting patents extend to worthless articles, 
but, in spite of the efforts of the examiners, it is often made to include arti- 
cles which are not new. An illustration of this is painfully familiar to some 
of us in the recent suits for infringement on the Lee and Teel patents on the 
slide gate. Although the history of those prosecutions is generally well known, 
still I feel that I will be pardoned for calling your attention to a concise his- 
tory of them. For most of the facts in this case I am indebted to Mr. H. D. 
Platt, of Ypsilanti, the representative of the people in the defense of the users 
of the slide gate. 

In June, 1878, Bickford & Co., of Ypsilanti, purchased of a firm in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the patent taken out by John C. Lee, Oct. 24, 1865, on a field 
fence and gate combined. The drawing of the patent granted, as shown in 
the patent office reports, is given in Fig. 1. 


Fic. 1. 
The following description was also given in the patent office report: 


“This invention consists in the combination of the gate with the posts and fence, 
one of the said posts being slotted to receive the ends of the panels of the gate 
when closed, Claim—-lhe arrangement of the panel or gate F in combination with 
the mortised post B, post A, strips @’, slats d, as for and the purpose set forth.” 

In the construction of this gate the slats d, d, are fastened to the posts (Fig. 
1). On the end of each of these slats is nailed a strip, d, which is not con- 
nected with the ground. The gate is opened by sliding partially back over 
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the slats nailed to the post A, and then turning one-fourth around. Mr, Lee 
claims that the drawing does not show his invention fairly, and that the slats 
d, d, and strip @’ should be omitted, giving a form of gate as shown in Fig, 2, 
which is copied from a model made by Mr. Lee. 
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Bickford & Co. appointed agents, furnishing each with a model of a gate 
similar to that shown in Fig. 3, and which did not possess a single point as 
claimed in the patent granted Lee. 


FIG. 3. 


They demanded of every farmer using a gate like that shown in Fig. 3, a 
license varying from $4 to $15, depending on the size of the farm. If pay- 
ment of this license was refused, a notice of infringement was served and a 
prosecution in the U. 8. courts threatened. ‘To avoid suits many licenses were 
purchased, and the amount collected in the counties of Washtenaw, Wayne, 
and Livingston was considerable. On good authority it is stated that $5,000 
was collected in Livingston county alone. The members of the Ypsilanti 
grange, suspecting that all was not right, appointed committees to see Mr, 
Lee, and also to learn what was patented by him. Mr. Lee was very willing 
to aid the farmers, and his statement convinced them that they were being 
swindled, and that they were threated with a claim which had no existence in 
reality. Mr. Lee describes his invention on oath before a justice of the peace, 
as follows: 

The State of Ohio, Medina County,—ss. 


John ©. Lee of Seville, in said county of Medina, being first duly sworn, says that 
letters patent were issued to him numbered 50,605, dated Oct. 24, A. D. 1865, for an 
improvement in a gate, known as the two-post gate, and that my improvement con- 
sisted in the dispensing with one post and the cross slats, and in the use of a strip 
perpendicular with the post and slats running parallel with the gate; and further 
saith that the two-post gate was in common use in this county at the time my pat- 
ent was issued to me; and further, this affidavit saith the facts stated in this affida- 
vit are true, as he verily believes. 

JOHN C. LEE. 


Sworn to by the said John C, Lee, before me, and subscribed by him in my pres- 
ence; and I further certify that the said John C. Lee is well known to me to be the 


person he represents himself to be. 
CHAUNCEY SPEAR, 


i‘ Justice of the Peace of said county of Medina, 
October 31, 1878. 
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A public meeting was called and an organization of farmers, called the Mu- 
tual Defense Association, was perfected. The patent changed hands about 
this time, and from this date the farmers were prosecuted by Dale, Bagley and 
Root. Forty-four suits were begun against members of the association (with 
one exception), all of which were dismissed without trial, after the plaintiffs 
had made the defendants all the cost possible. In a single case they supposed 
and actually did have an infringement on Lee’s patent. ‘They were defeated, 
however, by the defendants, who showed the use of the gate more than two 
years before Lee’s application for a patent, and further that Lee’s was an in- 
fringement on a broader patent given to A. C. Teel, Dec. 1, 1863, and reissued 
July 20, 1867. The owners of the Lee patent, by making active efforts, were 
abte to purchase the Teel patent, or at least the State right of that patent. 

Fig. 4 is an exact copy of the drawing of Teel’s gate, published in the patent 
office report for 1863, and the following is the description and claim as allowed 
by the patent office: 


Fig. 4 


“No. 40777.—A. C. Teel of Girard, Macoupin Co., I11].—Improvement in farm gates. 
—Patent dated December 1. 1863.—This pane] of fence is to hang upon strips attached 
to the neighboring panels, that it may be pushed in half the length ofa panel and 
then swung one-quarter round so as to make an opening the length of a panel. 
Claim—The suspending of the gate A on strips d, d’ attached to posts C D C’ D’ at 
the ends B B of the fence, substantially as shown, to admit of the sliding of the gate 
and the turning of the same for the purpose of opening and closing it as herein set 
forth.” 


The figure shoes only the plan of the gate, and one letter, C, is evidently 
misplaced, but dispite this the patent secures to A. C. Teel all the essential 
features of the slide gate. Fig. 5 is an isometric drawing of Teel’s patent gate 
with the letters C and C’ in their proper places. 

As previously stated, when an inventor can prove that the specifications do 
not cover his whole invention, the patent office allows him to restate the spec- 
ifications, under the name of a ‘‘Reissue.’? A reissue does not extend the 
time of the patent, but after it is once granted its specifications replace those 
of the original patent. July 2, 1867, A. C. Teel took advantage of this law 
and obtained a ‘‘ reissue,’”’ of which the following is an exact copy: 


Fie. 5. 

“2667.—A. C. Teel, Girard, I1l.—Farm gate, patented December 1, 1863; reissued 
July 2.1867. Claim—First, the hanging or suspending of a gate in such a manner 
that it will have a combined sliding and swinging movement in the opening and 
closing of the same, the gate sliding from a closed position or state to a central bal- 
anced state, and then swinging while in a state of equipoise to an open position, and 
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closing from an open position by swinging around in a line with the gate-posts and 
sliding to a closed state, subst antially as shown and described. Second, the placing 
of the gate-posts ©’ D CU’ D’ in such a relative position with each other, and con- 
structing and hanging the gate between them as to admit of the opening and closing 
of the gate, substantially as herein set forth.” 

In the reissue there are two claims independent of each other, and an 
infringement on either claim or both claims may be prosecuted. The first is 
given “Without reference to a figure, and covers all cases of gates that open by 
sliding back to a balanced position and then swinging open. ‘The second refers 
to the peculiar arrangement of posts shown in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 (a mistake in 
the second claim makes it read posts 0’ D OC’ D’, for posts CD O' D'—this is 
not material however.) 

As there could be no doubt regarding the question of infringement on this 
patent, the defenders next undertook to collect testimony of its use earlier than 
1859. In this they were very successful, aud were able to prove, in at least 
fifty well authenticated cases, that the slide gate had been in use for more 
than twenty years. The persons owning this patent pushed two suits to a con- 
clusion against infringers. The defendants carried the day, however, by 
clearly proving that A. C. Teel was not the inventor of the slide gate, and that 
he had no right to the patent which had been granted him. 

These cases in regard to the slide gate, although resulting fortunately for 
the farmers, were sufficient to show them clearly the danger to which they 
were subjected. 


THE DRIVE WELL. 


The case of the patent on the drive well has been tested in neighboring 
States several times. In every case the court has decided in favor of the pat- 
entees. There are two valid patents on the drive well—Green’s patent, given 
in 1868, which covers the well itself, and Suggett’s patent, given in 1864, 
which covers the method of driving the well. 

The history of the patents in regard to the drive well may be concisely atte 
as follows: the first patent was given March 29, 1864, and is described as fol- 
lows in the patent office report: 

“ No, 42,126.—_James Suggett, Courtland, N. Y. Pump for Bored Wells. March 29, 
1864, ‘This invention consists in the employment ofa perforated pipe, having a ta- 
pering point at its lower end, A stuffing of cotton, tow, or other material w hieh is 
easily extracted, serves to exclude the earth during the descent of the hollow rod, 
lt may be combined with any suitable pump. Claim. ‘Ihe perforated pipe, with the 
pointed end, constructed as a drill and united with a pump, all substantially as shown.” 

This patent evidently covers the method of constructing a drive well, when 
a perforated pipe, with a pointed end is used as a drill and connected with a 
pump. 

Oct. 24, 1865, a second patent was granted to Lieut. B. Mudge. This pat- 
ent is described as follows: 


“No. 50,614.—Byron Mudge, Courtlandville, N. Y. Mode of sinking wells. 
24, 1865. 1, his invention consists in driving a pointed rod of iron or steel perpendic- 
ularly into the ground, withdrawing the rod, and inserting a pipe of nearly equa 
size in its place, which completes the well. Claim. ‘The “process or mode of con- 
structing or sinking wells when no rock is to be drilled, viz.: driving a rod down to 
and into the water underground, withdrawing it and inserting a pipe into its 
place, substantially as described.” 


Mudge having constructed a drive well under the direction of Col. N. W. 
Greene, in 186!, considered himself the o1iginal inventor. Consequently he 
surrendered his patent, and demanded a reisswe which should cover all that 
had been granted Suggett. Meanwhile Col. Green put forward his claims as 
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the original inventor by an application of what is known as an interference. 
The first decision, made by the commissioner of patents, was favorable to 
Green and Suggett, but unfavorable to Mudge. The case was appealed to the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, which, after hearing much testi- 
mony, sustained the decision of the commissioner. This decision sustained the 
patent of Suggett, repealed the patent granted to Mudge, but gave a patent 
covering the same subject to Greene. Nearly two years were used in this inyes- 
tigation, and it was not until Jan., 1878, that the patent was issued to Greene. 
This patent is described as follows: 

“73425. Nelson W. Greene, Courtland, N.Y. Constructing Artesian Wells. Jan. 
14,1868. Claim. The herein described process of sinking wells, where no rock is to 
be penetrated, viz.: by driving or forcing down a rod to and into the water under- 
ground, ¢nd withdrawing it, and inserting a tube in its place to draw the water 
through, substantially as herein described.” 

A number of bitterly contested suits have been brought into the United States 
court to test the validity of Green’s patent. In every case the decision has 
been favorable to the patentees. 

The first suit was commenced in the eastern district of New York in 1872, 
and continued four years, during which time 3,000 pages of testimony were 
taken. 

Another suit was carried to completion in Minnesota in the years 1877-8, 
with the same result. 

It has also been before the courts of the western district of New York and of 
New Jersey. The last suit was finished in a court in Indiana in 1879. In all 
of these cases the patent has been sustained. 

It is to be noticed that a license from Greene alone, to use the drive well, still 
leaves the user liable for a royalty to Suggett. This should be borne in mind, 
for Greene’s agents will soon appear in every locality, and will not only demand 
royalty for old wells but will solicit orders for new drive-wells. So far as I can 
learn, Suggett has no agents collecting royalty, but it is well to be cautious. 
Now after these patents have been allowed to lie dormant for eleven years or 
more, and the wells have become to be used extensively, under the supposition 
that they were covered by no patents, it certainly is somewhat of a hardship to 
find ourselves liable for royalty to two inventors, and perhaps to three or four. 


NO LAWFUL REMEDY. 


The question at once arises: What remedy is there for this? And it is a dif- 
ficult question to answer; for, in the ‘“‘eyes’’ of the present patent law, the 
demand for license for use of the drive well is a just one, and it is doubtful if 
we can avoid paying it. It will do no good to pull up our wells, even if it 
would pay. The fact is, we have been swindled; that is, we have had those 
wells put down supposing them to be different from what they are. For this 
our patent law provides no remedy. The only possible protection from such 
unjust demands is to be found in so changing our patent law as to make man- 
ufacturers alone liable. We should demand of our congressmen, or our sena- 
tors, that this change be made. It is of vital importance to our interests, and 
to the interests of the public generally. There is no valid reason why a limited 
class, known as inventors, should be given privileges of this character, with- 
out any compensation whatever for the public. In the case of the Lee and 
Teel patents on the slide gate, the law provided for the people a remedy 
against unjust demands. ‘These patents were really given for old things, 
and when this was proved the patents were declared void. Even in sach 
cases, when the demand is unjust even in the eyes of the law, the appli- 
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cation of the remedy is frequently attended with more expense than to submit 
to the unjust royalty demanded. Thus in the case of the Lee patent, the 
license fee demanded of each farmer was but $5 or $15. Although the farmer 
might belieye and even know that the collection of that fee was not lawful, 
yet if he resisted the payment it was certain to cost him many times the 
amount demanded—that is, the law provided a means of escaping an unjust 
payment of a few dollars by expending as many hundred dollars. This is the 
practical remedy for injustice offered by the law. It is a remedy to be tried 
by men who are plucky rather than discreet. It is a remedy that individuals 
can hardly apply without financial ruin. By combination of interested parties 
the payment of the unjust license fee was, in the gate case, successfully re- 
sisted. Mr. H. D. Platt, of Ypsilanti, and several others, spent much time 
and money in perfecting this organization. 'The cost to these men was largely 
in excess of the license fee; but their pluck, backed by aid here and there, 
sayed the farmers of Michigan many thousands of dollars. A Jaw-suit is the 
only remedy provided by the law. Legally it may be all right, but practically 
it is inoperative. It is no remedy at all, in cases where the license fee is small. 
Again, the law does not permis the party who pays the license to convict the 
agent of criminal action so long as he serves papers which show the patent as 
actually granted. This, again, subjects the public to danger of extortion ; 
for, although the drawing and patent specifications may be exactly copied, in 
many cases its exact nature could be determined only by an expert. Thus take 
the case of the Lee gate. The only figure of this gate given in the patent 
office reports is given in Fig. 1, and the patent is described as follows: 

No. 50,605.—John C. Lee, Seville, Ohio. Field Fence and Gate combined. October 
24,1865. This invention consists in the combination of the gate with the posts and 
fence, one of the said posts being slotted to receive the ends of the panels of the gate 
whenclosed. Claim. The arrangement of the panel or gate F, in combination with 
the morticed post B, post A, strips D, slats D, as and for the purpose set forth. 

Now suppose a farmer served with such a printed notice, containing cut and 
all, and explained by a wily agent. Do you suppose he would be able to dis- 
cover that that patent was given only for a peculiar combination of slats and 
strips, together with a gate sliding over supports fastened to a single post? 
Rather he would be inclined to take the word of the agent, that the patent 
covered all cases of sliding and turning gates. The fact is, the law leaves to 
the public the practical decision of what is and what is not an infringement. 
It says, in effect: ‘‘ You were shown in black and white the exact truth and 
the whole truth in regard to the patent, yet you allowed yourself to be deceived 
by the spoken words of an irresponsible party. You alone are to blame for 
this foolishness, and must reap the consequences.’? Now I would like to ask 
how much protection to the public is afforded by such a practice? Consider- 
ing the state that the patent drawings and specifications are in, no one but an 
expert can judge, with any degree of correctness, on the exact province of 
a patent. Yet here is a case where aman with no experience is called on to 
decide. The result is that the shrewd agent can often convince him that his 
patent covers the exact tool or device in use. Swindling is a name which ex- 
presses but feebly the nature of such an offense, and for this our admirable 
patent law provides no practicable remedy. It is true it allows the citizen to 
ward off the agent, by the payment of the heavy costs of a law-suit; but it stiil 
leaves the agent free to practice his profession ou some one else. The extent 
to which this practice may be carried is frightful to contemplate. We are 
liable to be called to pay unjust tribute for using rail fences, swing gates, ox 
carts, bob-sleighs, plows, mowing machines, and eyery device or machine in 
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use. What can we do? Our swindler is not liable for prosecution, or, at least, 
cannot be criminally convicted, and to resist his demands is more costly than 
to submit to them. ‘This fact should also influence us to demand of congress 
that manufacturers alone be made liable for infringement. 


REISSUES. 


The granting of reissues is another source to which can be traced many un- 
just demands. ‘The reissne as a matter of fact is a restatement of the original 
specifications of the patent. It is supposed to be allowed only in those cases, 
in which the specification was so stated as to deprive the inventor of a portion 
of his actual improvement. As a matter of fact the reissue is granted when it 
can be shown that any device appears in the model which does not appear in 
the specifications. This may appear as necessary to secure to the inventor his 
whole invention. It simply looks like giving him power to correct errors made 
in describing the original patent. From another standpoint this appears in a 
different light. It looks as though the inventor had found out after receiving 
his patent that he could make more money, or at least could prevent the pat- 
enting of some great invention had he worded his specifications differently. In 
most cases this latter view is the correct one, and it is a fact that most of the 
patent litigation comes from reissued and not original patents. This was the 
case with the Teel gate patent. It is extremely doubtful if the original patent 
in that case would have covered the ordinary slide gate. The reissue, however, 
leaves us no room for doubt. The reissue of worthless patents has often been 
a source of trouble to honest and conscientious inventors. As an illustration 
we will cite a case familiar enough to inventors. A man, we will suppose, after 
many years work has produced a machine which is in every way a success. 
Before applying for his patent he searches the patent record and finds that the 
only patent recorded is on a worthless machine. He secures his patent, pur- 
chases costly machinery, and commences the manufacture of his invention. 
The successful machine comes to the notice of the inventor of the machine 
that was a failure. Although his machine would not work and the machine of 
the other inventor does work, yet he can see some points in the two machines 
incommon. ‘These points were not put in his original specifications, as he did 
not consider them of any importance, although they were shown in his model. 
These points may be nothing more or less than arrangement of machinery or 
details in the frame. In a case like this referring to a planing machine, it was 
a square bar in the frame. He obtains areissue including all the points of his 
old model that are common to the successful machine. He then commences 
suit against the successful inventor for infringement, and demands damage, 
not only for such machines as are in process of manufacture, but for all those 
that have been made. More than that, he sends his agents over the whole 
country, collecting royalty whenever and wherever they can find a machine in 
use, for our patent law makes the users of a patented invention liable to equal 
damages with the manufacturer. This is the principal service to the country 
that is rendered by the right of reissue in the patent cases; and the question 
before the public is whether or not this privilege of reissue should be extended 
to future patents, or whether, in view of its effect in the past, it should be.de- 
nied altogether. From one point of view it certainly is not an injustice to say 
that if an inventor does not know what his invention really is at the time of 
receiving his patent, he should be debarred from all privileges not claimed. 
This it seems to me, is the only business way that can be adopted. In rare 
cases it may act unjustly, but under such a rule, the great mass of the people 
will be protected from unjust demands, and the reverse of this is true now. 
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SIMILARITY OF PATENTED ARTICLES. 


Another source of complaint has arisen from the worthlessness and similarity 
of the patented contrivances. This complaint has arisen from the practice in 
the patent office rather than from any defects in the law. Originally it was 
the intention that the patent office should grant its patents only after such an 
examination as should determine whether or not the patent granted was an 
infringement on any previous patent. Such is yet the intention of the law, 
and, so far as possible, the practice of the office. It was found, however, that 
the number of patents granted soon became so great that no single person 
could examine them all. This, of necessity, led to a subdivision of the exam- 
ining work into classes, which have been from time to time increased as the 
business has increased. 

This increase of business is shown in the following table taken from the pat- 
ent office reports: 


Surplus of cash 


YEAR. Applications. | Caveais Filed. ey tera pote Toei 
LACEY (esse = 412 BS RR EPID OS Bil 8 (8 has a eh a a ASD ie OS ee $4,217 90 
oO ee ede iee os Beran pees Sel [ et oes ee oy ee oer Be 520 $4.721° 44s eee 
LC 1 eee SS Sen > | PAS) (pena Sos Se el penis Pee? Bea 425 2,716, 49: |e ee 
NES Beet ee oc, oe 735 228 (CMe Mae es 964 16 
Riese. ae eae. ee ee Pe St Ae 847 312 SOD ie ot eee eae 12,253 86 
SA eae tes Ai: REEL 761 391 517 5.26420 [oa 
a bo 6 ee eee ao eee eae, OD 819 315 531 4.638, 85: \225. ise eee 
a SY: WHS aay pol Fa ar ES 1,045 380 502 6,264, 53 5| cece eee 
Gt: 1a aches Nap 5 Fm flys DY ik ec ne 1,246 452 502 11.680! 40) eee 
Ihe? oye $58 15 3 ad Li Fok 5 od 8 1,272 448 619 410046" (2 eee 
S40: SARs oI ge hae A 1,531 553 572 21.232) 84. 2 ee eee 
Sat i Se 1,628 607 660 8.670; 85! 2252 ee 
LUCE Ney ee aii eel ey Seen spe 1,955 595 1,070 3.036 54 |< oo eee 
LSA DS SS Fe en See. 2,193 602 995° | ‘6:SI6.310" | es eee 
iihet tins 8 pg e085 Sree ee 2,258 760 869 8821) 68 4) 2 Se eee 
| ES SERS Ee 2,639 996 1,020 |. 16.739 43 |: cause gale 
Ch ea ee ee a ae 2.673 901 968 52a eee 11,342 38 
EL eR ee NS, Fe oe 3,328 868 1 O02 | eee ee 3,357 52 
omnes Oat EF ON A Oe ew 4,435 906 2.024 36,919’ 02 |S ae 
Meee ase ees oe Ft, pele 4.960 1,024 2 DOD se so ee ee 7.343 00 
ibsviias Shee} oie Cae ae 4.771 1,010 2:91.04) 2 eeaee ae 15,450 08 
Se eee ee 5.364 934 3,710 10,522 42 | eee 
i heli eM AE as OD an ee 6.225 1,097 4.538 3506374 >|5" 2 ee nee 
ASG coger tet (Omiee eh ae 7,653 1,084 4.810 3,091-79'4.. See 
ORL at eee ag 4.643 700 Tie eeaare e 84,137 47 
WSO 2 5a 5 a eee ee 5,038 $24 3,521 32,944 (60 7| 222 ee 
1S6o ees, eee eS 6,014 787 4,170 6,179 15 ||): 22e eee 
DSGA Hs Sate See St 6,932 1,063 5,020 11,051 98 | 23552 aeee 
MSG Bist Fas 09. 5 Fn epee 8 10,664 1,937 6,616 74,592 50/22. S23 
WSGGS 2 5 eg see FOL > Se 15,269 2,723 9,450 |. 133,941. 10 |-222e eee 
BSL) (pee pel Sipe ye a 21,276 3.597 13,015 7.318 60 > Soe eeeee 
ISGS NOR Dek ois ee ee 20,420 3,705 13,378 52.886 07" |p sean 
AS69220 ed big. ea 19,271 3,624 13.986. | 206,715 O32). 323 ee eeee. 
MOTO. ks: FOS Bot te ee ee 19,171 3.273 13,321) | 112370; bie) eee 
“ke 9 ee Ey er Pie BAY ae eee 19,472 3,366 13/033: | 118121 385) 2eee =e 
Gis. SMe eee eee 18,246 3.090 13.590 34.135°03)] S232 --e eee 
LUG /3)) Aiea mpeg er Le ete ee 20,414 3.248 12.864 12.012 ‘79+ 22 2a 
BS Atete «212 9 4h eee 21,602 3.181 13.599 58.989 76 il). .22 3 See 
L(g eae eee 21,638 3.044 16,288 21,795.65. : |. 2. ae 
Regen. 12s eo oe ee 21,425 2.697 17.026 | 105.446 05 |2-225222ee== 
Premiers te 22 20,308 2,809 T3619 ‘> LIONS Sos eee 
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The result of this subdivision has been to give the power of determining 
what is and what is not patentable to various men; consequently no fixed stan- 
dard of importance of the invention could be maintained, as the ideas of the 
examiners must of necessity differ. 

Again, this subdivision into classes is accompanied with another evil: the 
examiner, for instance, in the class of mowing machines has no idea of what 
has been patented in the class of railroad switches, or in the class of buggies. 
As a result of this ignorance he may allow a patent for a mechanical device 
applied to a railroad switch, for which a patent has already been granted as 
used on a buggy thill and which for that reason is nota patentable article. 
Considering the immense amount of business performed at the patent office, it 
is extremely doubtful if this can wholly be remedied. 


PATENT LAWYERS. 


This evil is intensified by the action of the patent lawyers. Their pay usu- 
ally depends upon their getting a patent; they work on the principle no patent 
no pay. In order to procure the patent they bring into play every influence, 
dishonest or honest, that they can bring to bear upon the examiners. If the 
patent is rejected in one class they try for a patent on the same mechanical 
device in another class, and with another examiner; if rejected in that class 
they try another class until finally the desired patent is granted by an examiner 
who happens to have no such a deyice in his class. As showing what is promised 
we append part of an advertisement of a prominent patent firm: 


Patents obtained for mechanical inventions, compounds and trade-marks, in United 
States,Canada and Europe. Caveats, assignments, interferences and all cases arising 
under the patent laws, promptly attended to. Inventors who desire to have their 
applications granted with the least possible delays should place their business in our 
hands, as we guarantee satisfaction or no pay. We make pr ‘eliminary examinations 
free of charge, and our reports as to patentability of inventions submitted to us can 
be relied upon.. For inventions which other attorneys have failed to obtain patents 
we invariably get allowed without much trouble. All correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. Werefer to the Second National Bank, Washington; Hon. Ellis Spear, ex- 
Commissioner of Patents; Hon. Sam, Randall, Speaker of the House of Rhpresenta- 
tives; Hon. J. '!’". Power, chief of warrant division, treasury department; the several 
officers of the U. S. patent office; the royal Swedish, Norwegian and Danish pod 
tions at Washington; and to members of Congress from every State. Address 
Washington D. CG ° 


If there is any meaning to this statement, and the references attached would 
make it seem of some weight, we must infer that dishonest influences control 
our patent office. 

Mr. J. H. Raymond, a noted patent lawyer in Chicago, says this—(p. 111, 
Patent Arguments): 


*“ T should like to notice, because I think the time has come when it should be no- 
ticed, and noticed very severely, the issue of patents out of the patent oflice for the 
most insignificant things in the world; and not only for the most insignificant things 
in the world, but the most insignificant things in the world are sometimes patented 
two or three times. Within the last six months I applied to the patent office for a 
patent on a peculiar device, and reference was given to a patent for the same device 
in an attachment of thills to a w agon, constructed in exactly the same manner, with- 
out .any qualification, and producing exactly the same results. I prepared a brief 
and sent it to the examiner. 1 was then referred to the use of the same thing in the 
same way in asulky fora race course. I prepared a brief, sent it to an examiner in 
another class, and received a patent.” 
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It is hardly necessary to state that such a course as pointed out tends to 
destroy the value of a patent, as well as to demoralize the practice of the pat- 
ent office. 


OUR PATENT SYSTEM VALUABLE. 


There is little or no doubt that the patent system has on the whole been of 
much benefit to this country. This much is certainly true, that no country in 
any age or in any clime has been so prolific with valuable inventions as this. 
Next after this country must we rank England, a country possessing a patent 
system eyen more liberal than ours. I am not prepared to admit what has 
often been claimed that our advanced state of civilization, the prosperity of 
our manufacturers, our commerce itself, all depend upon the existence of the 
patent system. Neither am I fully convinced but that we should have pos- 
sessed the most valuable of our inventions, even had we no patent system. It 
is not, however, probable that our country would have possessed all those great 
inventions which have so nearly revolutionized our manner of living during 
the last fifty years, had she no patent system. No matter what may be the 
enthusiasm of the inventor, no matter how much may be his desire to benefit 
humanity, he does not look forward cheerfully to a life of poverty and possible 
starvation. He desires pay for his work and is not willing to work without 
some incentive. Were there no patent system in existence, his only incentive 
would be the gain from secret manufacturers. He would work with closed 
doors as did Guttenberg with the first printing press. No one knows how 
many secret inventions have been in successful operation during the life of the 
inventor, only to be lost entirely to the world upon his death. No one knows 
how much earlier the light of civilization would have spread over the entire 
world had every invention been made for a limited time the absolute property 
of the inventor. It is certain that in the ancient past were buried many yalua- 
ble inventions which were not made public, and for ages laid dormant. 

It is plainly to be seen that our patent system is of benefit, not only to the 
inventor, but to every citizen of our country. But as usual with every good 
thing, there are some bad ones; with the sweet comes the bitter. The evils 
of our patent system have been, I think, quite fully pointed out. Now let us 
not, I beg of you, unduly magnify these evils. Do not decry the whole patent 
system because swindlers have been able to abuse the power granted by that 
system. Because the old laws have a few defects do not conclude that they 
have no value and demand an entire new code. Rather should be demanded 
the amendment of the present laws where time has shown them to be defective. 
The patent law has no business to exist if it protects swindlers at the expense 
of honest men—if it grants protection to spurious inventors, and renders the 
whole country liable for damages for the use of articles which are not new 
inventions. ‘These evils have crept into our patent law, and the people may 
rightfully demand their correction. Happily this can be done without destroy- 
ing our patent system. And since the rights of every citizen depend upon these 
corrections, it becomes the duty to unite in demanding that they shall be 
made. 
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ECONOMY IN FARM MANAGEMENT. 


BY F, A. GULLEY, FOREMAN OF HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


{Read at Manchester and Mason Institutes.] 


Economy in farming means good farming. But what is good farming ? 

Agricultural books and papers tell us that good farming means keeping good 
stock, applying large quantities of manure, tile-draining, rotation of crops 
and doing everything well. 

These things may or may not constitute good farming; good in this case 
means successful, making money at the business. I take it if a man is adding 
to his wealth, either in money, stock, or increasing the value or productiveness 
of his farm, he is a good farmer; if not, a poor one, no matter whether he 
raises Short-horns or scrubs, cultivates well or poorly. 

I don’t believe in the much advocated high farming unless it will pay better 
than a poor style of farming. We must modify our methods to suit our vari- 
ous circumstances ; what would be best for one would mean failure for another. 
We cannot make any one set of rules for all farmers to follow. 

But, says some one, there are certain general principles that underlie the 
whole system of profitable agriculture that we may adopt and modify to suit 
our needs. So there are, but we may reduce them all to one, and it will apply 
to any business. It is, make yourself familiar with your calling by every pos- 
sible means, paying especial attention to the surrounding circumstances that 
may influence your business, and then do that which pays, and leave that 
which does not. Men who have traveled over Europe, especially England, 
come back and tell us that as farmers we are way behind our English cous- 
ins; we do not use so much manure, cultivate so thoroughly, nor get half the 
yield per acre. 

They tell us the English farmers are sending half way around the world for 
guano aud phosphates, and are buying bones for fertilizers, and oil cake and 
cotton seed meal to feed their stock to make rich manure, from our farmers, 
and make money by using them notwithstanding the great cost of transporta- 
tion. 

We are told that the life blood of our agriculture is being absorbed in the 
exportation of cur grain and fertilizing materials, and that we must feed out 
more of our grain and keep everything that will enrich the soil at home or we 
will soon be bankrupt. 

Again the farmer is referred to the truck growers or garden farmers, and 
shown how they grow enormous crops by heavy applications of manure and 
thorough cultivation, and told if he would be prosperous he must do hkewise. 

Our farmers do not grow as large crops as do the Englishmen, nor cultivate 
so well as our own gardeners. So advanced a system of cultivation would not 
pay in ordinary farming; we can only improve our methods with profit to a 
certain extent. It requires less judgment to know how to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of our farms than it does to know how much we can increase it to 
secure the greatest profit. It depends on the value of the land, and of the 
crops to be grown, cost of labor and of marketing the produce. 

The market gardener on high priced land can afford to expend an hundred 
dollars or more for manure and cultivation on one acre of land, for the crop 
will sell for enough to pay expenses and a profit besides; but if he were to sow 
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wheat or plant corn, the crop would not sell for enough to pay one-half of the 
expense of growing. ‘Therefore I say, we can only improve our methods to a 
certain extent with profit. 

In the August and September numbers of the Scientific Farmer for 1879 is 
an exceedingly valuable article by Mr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothamstead, England, 

1 “Is higher farming a remedy for lower prices.’ Mr, Lawes has been carry- 
ing on a series of experiments on a large scale for over 30 years on a variety of 
crops, some with no manure, others with large or small quantities of either 
barn-yard manure or concentrated fertilizers, or both together. It is in fact 
the most valuable series of experiments the world has known, and probably no 
man is better qualified to give advice on this subject of high farming. He 
believes the English farmer can carry high farming only so far and have it 
profitable, and proves it by his experiments, which are pretty conclusive. He 
could make his wheat average about 30 bushels per acre without an extraya- 
gant outlay for manure, but when enough manure was applied to grow 35 
bushels or more the increase in crop would not pay for the extra manure. The 
same principle held true with other crops. 

High farming means applying large quantities of manure and growing great 
crops. Suppose we take a field that without manure will produce 20 bushels 
of wheat to the acre, and that an application of ten loads of manure, worth 
five dollars, would increase the yield to 30 bushels, with wheat at one dollar 
per bushel, there would be a gain of five dollars by the operation, or the ma- 
nure would be sold for one dollar per load. If ten more loads, or twenty in 
all, were applied, the second ten loads would not give as much increase as the 
first ten, but would perhaps increase the crop five bushels, just enough to pay 
for the manure. If now twenty more loads of manure, or forty in all, were 
applied, the latter application would not increase the crop a half bushel for 
each load and would be applied at a loss, so far as the present crop is concerned, 
These figures are of course only approximate, but the idea is applying or ex- 
pending a certain amount in manure will return a fair profit; as we go beyond 
that amount the profit will be proportionally decreased till finally the cost of 
the manure will not be paid by the increase in crop. ‘The more valuable the 
land and crop grown, and the greater the amount of labor required, the more 
we can afford to invest in manure, other things being equal. 

I believe in better farming, feeding stock and making manure, thorough 
cultivation, etc. I believe farmers must do all these things, but they must 
understand their business well, and expend carefully and cautiously to make 
higher farming profitable. ‘They will have to rely mostly on their own judg- 
ment. No man writing a book or paper in New York, Chicago or Detroit, 
can tell you how best to manage your farm. Reading books and papers, learn- 
ing what others have done, will suggest many new “and valuable ideas, will 
make a man think, and is therefore of great value, but after all a man must 
rely mostly on his own judgment. 

One farm will need one style of treatment, another something different; 
we can hardly imagine anything that varies more than different soils. Hach 
farm requires a certain management to produce the greatest profit. 

The outlook for the coming farmer in this State is a bright one; but to 
prosper, he must be an intelligent, thinking man. You remember there was 
a time when the stupid boy of the family was kept at home to work because 
he didn’t know enough to be anything but a farmer, and his brighter brother 
sent to school and educated for some profession. There is going to be a 
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change, and the boy who is not smart enough to take up some profession can- 
not hope to succeed as a farmer. 

True economy in farming means taking advantage of everything that will 
be a benefit, and letting alone those things that are not profitable. 

On most farms there should be some way of making manure, but there are 
farms where it may not be necessary. In New York State, Mr.George Geddes, 
who many of you know is the agricultural editor of the New York Tribune, 
has a farm, and on some of the fields no manure except the droppings of ani- 
mals from occasional pasturing, has been applied for 40 years. Yet these 
fields have always yielded good crops, and been increasing in productiveness, 
so that now they produce from 30 to 40 bushels of wheat, and from two to 
three tons of hay per acre. The fertility has been kept up and increased by 
dressings of plaster, growing clover and occasionally plowing a crop under. 
In talking with a gentleman last winter who had been traveling through some 
of the Western States, he said he had visited a farm in Minnesota where they 
had just harvested the twentieth successive crop of wheat, and the yield was 25 
bushels per acre. Iam told there are farms in this State, in the River Raisin 
bottoms, that have been cropped for 25 years without manure and now yield 
60 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. Now these are not examples of high 
farming ; they are what is called the impoverishing system, but you can readily 
see that they are profitable. It is possible that light applications of manure on 
such land would be a good investment, but it is doubtful if feeding stock on 
such farms to make manure would pay, so long as the land will produce such 
large crops. I don’t believe in giving a strong healthy horse condition pow- 
ders, nor in going to great expense to manure land that will produce good crops 
either naturally or by growing clover, where land is worth no more than most 
land in this State. 

We hear a good deal about the necessity of putting back on the land in 
manure what is taken off in the crop. The soil is compared to a grain bin, 
and the idea is that if we keep taking out without putting none in it will soon 
be exhausted and, to keep up the fertility, we must replace as much as we take 
out. Manuring land profitably is not really furnishing food for wheat, corn, 
or whatever the crop may be; it is only giving the crop, or rather the soil, a 
stimulant. The great bulk of what the plant takes up from the soil must be 
in the soil already stored up in some form or other. We can’t put into the soil 
what the crop takes off and make anything at the business; the materials in 
the manure would cost as much, or more, than the crop would fetch, at pres- 
ent prices. 

We could not take a perfectly barren soil and grow a paying crop by apply- 
ing manure. I know that often land that is too poor to grow a profitable crop 
can be made profitable by applying manure, but the crop does not all come 
from the manure; there must be a good deal of fertility in the soil, and the 
added manure gives the plant a start so that it may throw out roots to reach 
matter that is in the soil, and it helps to put that matter in shape so that the 
plant can take it up. We have no such thing as a perfectly barren soil; even 
the poorest and lightest sand contains a large amount of plant food, but it is 
in an insoluble condition, the plant can’t get it; we put on manure; it fur- 
nishes some food for the plant and renders soluble a much larger amount of 
plant food that is already in the soil. 

It requires a good deal of study to tell how best to get out what is in the soil. 
In England they use large quantities of the superphosphate of lime as a fer- 
tilizer for the turnip crop, yet the turnip contains but a small amount of the 
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superphosphate, but does contain considerable potash. It is found that appli- 
cations of superphosphate of lime render soluble the potash in the soil, which 
may account partly for the value of superphosphate when applied to this crop. 

As the majority of farms in this State do not have such an inexhaustible 
store of accessible fertility stored up ready for use as the farms referred to, 
most farmers are obliged to resort to some method of enriching their soil to 
grow good crops. 

There are three ways: Ist, by the use of clover and plaster; 2d, by feeding 
stock and making manure; 3d, by the use of the commercial fertilizers, guano, 
superphosphate, bone dust, etc. I shall speak of the first two only. 


CLOVER. 


It is well settled that on nearly all soils the growth of a clover crop, whether 
we feed it off on the ground, cut it for hay or for seed, or plow it under, leaves 
the land richer or more fertile. Wheat, corn, potatoes, all do better when 
preceded by a cloyer crop. Yet, chemical analysis shows that a crop of clover 
takes off more of the valuable manurial elements in the soil than almost any 
crop we raise. Clover being one of the large leaved plants is supposed to re- 
ceive a large amount of its nourishment from the atmosphere, the roots run 
down deep and have the power of corroding or decomposing the materials in 
the soil and absorbing them, much greater than other ordinary crops; there is 
a large growth of roots in the upper ten inches of soil, and in these roots du- 
ring the growta of the plant will be stored up a large amount of plant food. 
From testing to see what amount of clover roots is left in the ground after 
cutting a crop of hay, it has been found by digging up patches a yard square 
and twelve inches deep in several places in a field, carefully washing the roots 
and weighing them, and then estimating the amount on an acre, that rich 
ground would yield from four to eight or more tons, 

These roots are rich in plant food, and contain enough manure to grow a 
good crop of wheat or corn. Now in the process of rotting which these roots 
undergo when broken up with the plow, they decompose a large amount of | 
the insoluble materials in the soil making them fit for plant food, the decay- 
ing roots leave little openings through the earth that admit air that also tends 
to decompose matter in the soil, and the earth is left loose and will therefore 
retain moisture longer, and will be in better condition to promote the growth 
of other plants. If a large growth of clover is turned under with the roots, 
still more manure is furnished for the succeeding crop. 

On farms in a good state of cultivation where stock are kept, it will not 
often be good economy to plow under a heavy crop of clover. It is worth too 
much for feed, and if the manure made by feeding the clover is put back on 
the land, there is not a very great loss in manurial matter. 

It is often stated by practical farmers that pasturing the clover does not 
haye so good an effect on the land as to let it mature for hay and take off the 
hay. It is also sometimes stated that the land will grow a larger crop the next 
year if a crop of hay and crops of seed are both taken off. 

In most farm crops the ripening of the seed or fruit is very exhaustive on 
the soil. If we cut off a wheat crop at or before the time of blossoming, the 
land will not be run so much as it would if the wheat were allowed to mature. 
In allowing clover to ripen its seed this does not seem to be the case, and it 
may be accounted for perhaps by the greater accumulation of roots left in the 
soil to decay when the clover is allowed to make the second growth in the latter 
part of summer. The larger part of the leaves drop off and are also left to 
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enrich the ground. For the same reason it may be more beneficial to the land 
to take off a crop of clover hay than to pasture the field during the early sum- 
mer, even when the stock are kept continually in the field and all the manure 
produced from the clover returned at once. Keeping the clover fed and 
tramped down would preyent a large growth of roots, which might be a greater 
loss than would be made up by the droppings of the cattle or other stock. 

There is undoubtedly considerable land in this State the productiveness of 
which may be continually increased, for the present generation at least, by ap- 
plying plaster and growing clover two years out of every five, even if one or 
two crops of hay, or one of hay and one of seed are taken off. 

The application of from 60 to 100 pounds of plaster per acre to young clover 
has a wonderful effect on its growth, and this small amount seems to do as 
much good as when more is used. But the great majority of accurate experi- 
ments, not only in this country but in Europe, show that plaster is of no par- 
ticular benefit to corn or grain crops. It will make them grow ranker, of bet- 
ter color, make more straw and stalks, but carefully repeated experiments time 
and again, with but few exceptions, do not show any increase in grain. 

Why plaster is beneficial to clover and not to the grains or cereals I will not 
attempt to tell you. So long as the ablest chemists can’t agree on the ques- 
tion, it is not worth while for us to take it up. The fact that it is so, and not 
why it is so, is what most concerns us. 

Land that will grow a good crop of clover can be relied upon to produce 
other crops, but at the present time there is great complaint that clover seed 
will not catch. This is owing to a variety of causes, but usually to bad man- 
agement. We may lay it down as a general rule that the finer the seed the 
finer must be the particles of the soil and the more loose must be its structure 
to cause germination and growth. The finer varieties of vegetable and flower 
seeds will not grow at all in ordinary ground. ‘The soil must be made fine 
and mixed with mold, fine rotted manure, or something of the kind to keep 
the soil loose. Wheat or oats will grow readily where clover will fail. I have 
observed that garden soil when fertilized with manure in which clover straw 
from which the seed had been threshed out was used for bedding that clover 
would come in from the seed left in the straw so thick and strong that it was 
almost impossible to clean it out. In the garden are the three necessary con- 
ditions for the growth of a small seed like that of the clover: Ist, a fine soil 
made so by thorough cultivation; 2d, a loose soil by reason of the decaying 
matter, manure, etc., in the soil, which also keeps it moist; and 3d, it is rich, 
and as soon as the seed throws out a rootlet it finds food in such condition that 
it can take it up. Furnish these three requisites and there will be no difficulty 
in making cloyerseed grow in ordinary seasons. Many farmers have grown 
from two to five crops of wheat or other grain in succession and then find clover 
will not catch. Several grain or cultivated crops in succession without apply- 
ing any manure will sometimes use up a large part of the vegetable or organic 
matter in the soil. The ground looses its life so to speak, and is heavy and 
lumpy; it does not work up fine, and a seed so small and delicate as that of 
the clover, even if it sprouts, dries ont and dies before it can get any nourish- 
ment, aud this may happen when grain will grow readily. 

Some of the best farmers always sow cloyer with their wheat no matter if 
the next crop is to be wheat also, to furnish vegetable matter to plow under, 
and they are not troubled by clover not growing. It is sometimes advisable to 
turn under some green crop to restore vegetable matter to the soil to cause clo- 
ver to germinate. Oats and peas mixed make one of the best green crops. 
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On weedy land I would use buckwheat, being careful not to let the seed ripen. 
I would in nearly all cases prefer using a green crop to a clean summer fallow. 
The majority of farmers in this State, to keep their land in condition to pro- 
duce clover and grain, will have to grow less wheat, more clover and corn, feed 
stock, and make manure. ; 

It is a settled fact that manure, whether of animal excrements, or remains, 
guano, superphosphates, ashes, green crops plowed under, or any material that 
adds plant food to, or renders soluble that which is in the soil, adds to its pro- 
ductiveness. Practical experience has shown this for years, but all the science 
of chemistry, the most careful experiments and practical experience for cen- 
turies has not been able to give us any formula or set of rules telling us how 
we can get and use fertilizing materials with the greatest economy and profit. 
It is the most difficult question in modern science, a problem so intricate that 
if we attempted to solve it by algebra we would not have letters enough in the 
alphabet to represent the unknown quantities. 

We all know that the manure from stock will give us larger crops, but the 
question is, will the crops be enough larger to pay the cost of the manure and 
leave a profit. It sounds well to talk of feeding stock, but the farmer works 
for the dollar, and if feeding stock will not pay then he does not care to try it. 

As we read of the countless herds of stock grown in the far west on land that 
is almost as free as the air we breathe, or when bought costs but a dollar or two 
per acre, when we realize that those cattle can be grown to maturity at a cost 
of from one to five dollars per year, and shipped to New York aJmost as cheap- 
ly as from Michigan by reason of railroad competition, we may well hesitate 
before taking up stock feeding. 

I doubt if we can make the business of stock feeding profitable—that is to 
sell nothing but meat, milk, or wool—on the older and best cultivated farms 
in this State But to grow good crops most farmers must have manure, and 
to get manure they must feed some kind of stock ; and to make the farm profit- 
able they must feed economically, save all the manure, and apply a considera- 
ble portion of it to the growing of such crops as sell for cash. 

One of the things that require a good deal of careful thought and study in 
mixed farming, that is, growing stock and grain or other crops, is economy 
in labor, having everything arranged so that a little work will go a great ways. 
It requires more skill to do two things well than to do but one. It takes more 
brain work to combine stock-growing and raising grain, than it would to prac- 
tice either alone, and it requires careful study when practicing both to keep 
one from interfering with the other. 

Economy in labor should first be studied in laying out the farm, arrange- 
ment of the fields, second, in the rotation or plan of the crops to be grown, 
and third and not the least important in feeding stock, the arrangement of 
the barns. 

Farmers often fence too much, have too many fields. The cost of fences is 
an important matter. At 90 cts. per rod it costs $567.00 to enclose a 160-acre 
farm. If the same farm is divided into 40-acre fields with a lane through the 
center, it will cost at the same rate $422,00 more; divided into 20-acre fields, 
$720.00; and into 10-acre lots, over $1,000.00 for inside fences, besides the 
loss of the land taken up by them. But the greatest loss from having small 
fields is time wasted in turning around with the plow, cultivator, mower or 
other implement. It takes the ordinary teamster considerable time to get out 
of one row and into the next. The larger implements cannot be used to good 
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advantage where one-third of the time is spent in stopping and turning around 
at the corners. 

The only object in having division fences on the farm is to provide fields for 
pasturage. These may be provided for to a large extent by the use of portable 
fences, or barbed wire fence that may be easily moyed from one part of the 
farm to another. The barbed wire may be fastened to stakes one rod apart, 
driven into holes made with a crowbar; the wire is fastened to the stakes with 
small staples, and when the fence is to be moved the staples are drawn, stakes 
pulled up, wire rolled up on a wooden frame or reel and carried to wherever 
needed next. Two men can put up or take down from 40 to 80 rods in a day. 
Two wires will hold well fed cattle, and three quite unruly cows or steers; but 
a dozen wires will not keep in or out young pigs. 

If horses are allowed to run in a field fenced with barbed wire, there should 
be light strips of boards, edgings or poles fastened to the upper strand with 
light common wire, otherwise they may not see the fence and run against the 
barbs and get scratched up. 

It is best to have the farm divided into fields of regular shape, and as near 
the same size as possible. Many of our farms, when cleared or broken up, 
were cut up by fences into all sorts of shapes, and have remained so. Before 
these old fences are changed some general plan for the fields should be studied 
up and adopted, and every change made with reference to that plan. What- 
ever the arrangement of the fields there should be some direct way of getting 
to the barn for drawing in the crops and hauling out manure. Have plenty 
of gates. ‘I'he sliding panel gate is made and hung so easily there is no excuse 
for driving 40 rods out of the direct line to get from one place to another on 
the farm. 

In the arrangement of the crops it is generally best to adopt some regular 
rotation, after determining what the farm is adapted to growing, taking of 
course the market, capital to be used, labor required, etc., into consideration. 

There are several good reasons for adopting a rotation. We will merely 
look at it from a labor saving point of view. It allows a systematic arrange- 
ment of the various operations to be carried on. The amount of labor and 
team work required, the number of head of stock to be kept, the implements 
needed, can be estimated for two or three years in advance if a rotation is 
adopted, as it is then known just how many acres of each crop will be grown 
in each year. 

At the college they practice the following rotation: The farm is divided into 
fields of about 25 acres, each field being planted to one crop. ‘The first year 
to corn; 2d year, roots; 3d year, oats or barley, sowed to wheat in the fall, 
and seeded with timothy; 4th year, clover sown on the wheat in the spring; 
Sth year, cut for hay; 6th year, cut one crop of hay and pastured, or pastured 
all the year; the next year corn is planted again, and soon. The manure is 
applied to the root crop, which usually consists of from 15 to 18 acres of 
Iutabagas and beets, and the remainder of the field is planted to potatoes. Of 
these crops the wheat and potatoes are sold and the rest fed out on the farm. 

We see there are 25 acres each of wheat, of corn, of oats or barley, of hay, 
and of roots’ each year. Some estimate can be made in advance how much 
stock will be required to consume the fodder, and the breeding or other means 
of procuring it proyided for. There will be so many acres to plow each year, 
the same amount of stuff to handle, so that the number of men and horses 
necessary to do the work will be known beforehand. Ido not recommend this 
rotation for farmers to adopt, because different farms will vary greatly in their 
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requirements, the soil, size of the farm, and many other things will have to be 
considered. 

A man who has no regular plan for his crops works at a disadvantage, one 
year he grows a large amount of one crop, the next year something else, he 
will have nearly the whole farm sowed to grain, and then in a year or two 
work into grass, and he will often lay out more than he can do, crops will be 
sowed late and will crowd him in seedtime and harvest, work will be poorly 
done, which will result in light crops; he can’t keep any regular number of 
cattle or sheep, because the amount of feed will vary from one year to another, 
The more we study the matter the more reasons we can see for adopting some 
rotation of crops. 

In preparing the plan for the rotation the following points should be con- 
sidered: First, the farm should be divided into as many parts as there are 
crops to be grown; these fields or parts should be nearly of an equal size, so 
that there will be the same amount of work for each year. The crops should 
be so arranged as to distribute the work through the season, and the men and 
teams be kept steadily at work to good advantage, not driyen at one time and 
little to do at another. Plan to have some of the plowing done in the spring 
and some in the fall; provide for one or two years of clover to keep up the 
fertility, and for at least one cultivated or hoed crop, when the land may be 
thoroughly tilled through the season to keep down the weeds. 


THE BARNe. 


Farm barns as a rule are not built to economize labor in stock feeding. 
The object of the barn is to store the feed and shelter the stock; but some- 
thing more should be considered when building, it should be planned to make 
as little labor as possible. Farmers usually commence with a small capital, 
they put up a small barn, in a few years their crops and means increase and - 
they add to the barn or build another; by the time the farm is all improved 
they have several buildings, sometimes all joined together, and again scattered 
around in two or three places. If the stock are divided up, some here and 
some there, it requires double the labor to care for them. The barn should 
be so arranged that the hay, straw, etc., may be easily put into it. Second, 
so that the fodder may be taken to the stock with but little carrying. Third, 
so that manure may be taken out without more than once handling or wheel- 
ing a long distance; and fourth, on new farms, particularly, so planned that 
the capacity of the barn may be increased without destroying the convenience 
of arrangement. The plan of the barn will depend somewhat on the style of 
feeding,—whether the feed is to be cut up or fed whole. 

The subject of cutting up and cooking feed can not be discussed in a few 
minutes. We will merely look at a few points. Cutting up fodder adds 
nothing to it, the only object in the practice is that stock may be induced to 
eat rough fodder, and eat it up cleaner than they would if it were fed whole, 
and it makes finer manure. It would not pay to cut up feed in a new country 
where fodder is cheap and labor high. It will only be profitable on valuable 
land, where hay is worth at least seven or eight dollars per ton, where rough 
fodder, as straw and stalks, are grown, and where enough stock is kept, say 
not less than 20 head, to require a large feed cutter run by some kind of | 
power, either horses or steam. And even then it will not pay for the extra 
labor unless the barn is planned to reduce the work to a minimum. 

Where land is worth $40 or $50 per acre under a good state of cultivation, 
with a regular rotation of crops and properly arranged barn, with from 25 to 
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50 head of cattle or horses, I believe it will pay to cut up the feed, and if pigs 
are kept it will pay to boil or steam all the meal or grain of any kind fed to 
both cattle and pigs when feeding to make milk or meat. They can be in- 
duced to eat and digest more of the cooked grain than when fed raw. 

While not an advocate of very high farming, I believe farmers must look to 
the little things; they must study the closest economy in the details of the 
business. Capitalists are putting money into agriculture; they are introducing 
the careful, systematic methods acquired only through close business competi- 
tion. Merchants and manufacturers, to succeed, must take advantage of 
everything possible. The same is soon to be true in farming. The careful, 
shrewd man with business habits will succeed, and the shiftless farmer will 
become a common laborer. 


THE HORSE’S FOOT. 


BY JOHN T. FRAZER, V. S., OF NEW YORK. 
{Read at Rockford, Big Rapids and Manchester Institutes. ] 


Before entering upon the study of the horse’s foot I would like to make an 
explanation. In corresponding with President Abbot in reference to a course 
of lectures before the Farmers’ Institutes I tried to make it fully understood 
that my papers should -treat of veterinary hygiene only, and I have restricted 
myself to these grounds for the following reasons: in the first place the pro- 
fession of the veterinarian is legitimate and has its rights, which ought to be 
respected by the people of this country and defended by every qualified practi- 
tioner of veterinary medicine and surgery in the country; and these rights can 
be respected by the people and defended by the veterinarians only by each party 
carefully confining themselves to their respective fields. As lawyers, mer- 
chants and mechanics may be taught the proper means of keeping themselves 
in health, with great advantage to them and our country, so may the farmer 
be taught how to keep his animals in good health to their advantage, to his 
profit, and to the promotion of the public good; but when those animals are 
affected with disease and are treated by the farmer or by the neighboring horse 
doctor, or cow leech, then are the rights of the veterinarian violated ; and who- 
ever facilitates the acquisition of inadequate knowledge of the veterinary science 
and art by the farmer, or any other person, violates the rights of the veterinary 
profession; and the veterinarian who delivers popular, lectures or essays in 
veterinary medicine or surgery prostitutes his profession and his talents; and 
for these reasons J shall in this paper confine myself as closely as possible to 
the hygiene of the-horse’s foot. 

Zodlogically considered the horse’s foot is the end of his finger, or toe; the 
true foot in this instance being that portion of the hind leg which we find 
between the point of the hock or gambrel joint and the point of the toe. The 
hock corresponds to the human ankle or tarsus, and the long round bone below 
the hock or knee in the horse (known as the cannon bone), and the two small 
bones attached to its sides (the splint bones) correspond to as many metatarsal 
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or metacarpal bones in the human skeleton—according to the.foot of the horse 
we may be considering—hind or fore. 

At the lower end of the cannon bone, and placed behind it, we find two 
small bones, in form of irregular rhomboids, called the sesamoids; they are 
firmly attached by ligaments to the cannon bone, above, and to the bones of 
the digit below. In situ, these bones are covered with cartilage ; their anterior 
faces serve to increase the articular surfaces of the fetalock joint, while the 
posterior faces form a groove through which passes the tendon of the flexor of 
the foot. 'The sesamoids, by means of their ligamentous attachments and 
form, at the same time act as braces to the fetlock joint, and as a pulley for 
the flexor tendon. Below the cannon we find the digit, composed of three 
bones, placed one upon the other, and a small, flat and transversely elongated 
bone, placed behind the third or last bone of the digit. The three bones form- 
ing the column of the digit are known as the first, second, and third phalanges, 
and the small flat bone is called the navicular bone. The first and second 
phalanges are flattened from before to behind and roughened for the attach- 
ment of ligaments and tendons. The third phalanx (the 0s pedis) or pedal bone 
is often called the coffin bone. It represents the segment of a very short cone, 
obliquely and irregularly truncated from its summit to its base. Upon the 
anterior face, and forming the summit of the bone, we find a roughened sur- 
face on which is inserted the tendon of the extensor of the foot; on the in- 
ferior, or plantar, face of the bone we find another roughened surface on which 
is inserted the tendon of the flexor of the foot. On the two faces of the bone 
we find a multitude of openings, of different sizes, which give passage to blood 
vessels and nerves entering the substance of the bone. Firmly attached to the 
sides of the bone we find two elastic bodies, when healthy, in form of elongated 
parallelograms, called the lateral cartilages. ‘The pedal bone is covered by a 
dense fibrous tunic, which supports the delicate horn-secreting membrane; 
a portion of the lateral cartilages is covered by this membrane. The horse’s 
hoof, and indeed that of all solipeds, is secreted or formed by this most deli- 
cate membrane which covers the fibrous and bony structures we have men- 
tioned, as a sock does the human foot; it is continuous with the skin of the 
animal, but in examining it we will find that it is differently arranged in dif- 
ferent parts of the foot. 

We will commence the study of this membrane with the portion we find at 
the superior border of the hoof, or the coronet. ‘The coronet is the matrix of 
the wall of the hoof, and is lodged in a depression which we find in the supe- 
rior border of this horny case; its inferior border is separated by a white zone, 
from the portion of the membrane that we find on the anterior face of the 
pedal bone; the superior border is limited by a slightly projecting margin. 
The posterior portions of the coronet are narrower than the middle, and, on 
arriving at the parts of the foot known as the heels, they are reflected down- 
wards and then forwards, onto the fibrous frog, where they are lost in the 
velvety tissue of that part. The surface of the coronet is covered with a mul- 
titude of thread-like bodies called papille; they are largest on the inferior 
border, and smallest upon the superior border where a layer of very compact 
horn is secreted. In the natural state the papille are lodged in the minute 
pores we find on the superior border of the wall. ‘The structure of the coro- 
net resembles that of the lower and middle layers of the skin of which it is, 
in reality, the continuation; it has a fibrous framework remarkable for its 
thickness and compactness. It is richly supplied with blood vessels and nerves, 
which may be traced to the extremities of the papille. The spaces between 
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the blood vessels and the fibrous framework are filled with fat. Covering the 
inferior surface of the fibrous frogs and the plantar face of the pedal bone we 
find a modification of the coronet; namely, the velvety tissue. The surface 
of the velvety tissue is much the same as that of the coronet, being covered 
with papillz of much the same size; the largest papille are found towards the 
external borders of the plantar surface, and the shortest are found in the cleft 
of the fibrous frog; they are all lodged in the minute pores we find upon the 
superior face of the sole of the hoof. The horny sole is secreted by the velvety 
tissue. 

Upon the anterior face of the pedal bone, covering a portion of the lateral 
cartilages, extending backwards and covering the wings of the pedal bone, 
and finally reflected onto a portion of the plantar face, is the laminal tissue, 
or the sensitive laminw; this portion of the horn-secreting membrane owes 
its name to the leaves, or folds, which we find upon its surface. The leaves, 
or lamine, are from five hundred to six hundred in number. run parallel 
with each other and are separated by deep channels, into which are dove- 
tailed analogous leaves on the inner surface of the wall of the hoof. The 
sensitive laminee extend from the inferior border of the coronet,—where they 
do not project to so great a degree,—to the plantar border of the foot, where 
they each terminate in five or six large papillar prolongations which are lodged 
in the horny pores at the circumference of the sole; they increase in width 
from above to below; their free margin is finely denticulated or toothed, while 
the sides are traversed by folds, about sixty in number, which pass without 
interruption from top to bottom. The sensitive laminz are not directly in 
contact with the long langine of the wall of the hoof, there being a layer of 
soft rounded cells between the two. The sensitive lamine have much the 
same structure as the velvety tissue; they are immense flattened papille, and 
are among the principal instruments of touch in the horse’s foot; they in re- 
ality play a mechanical part in concurring by their doyetailing with the horny 
lamine, to assure the solidity of the union of the hoof pith the living parts. 

The horn of the hoof has, except in the horny lamine, a fibrous structure 
throughout; it is perforated by cylindrical canals whose upper end is funnel 
shaped, and contains the papille of the matrix, as we have already found 
to be the case: whether they belong to the coronet, or to the velvety tissue 
of the sole, the lower end reaches the inferior border of the wall or lower 
face of the sole or frog, they are rarely met with in the horny lamine. The 
spaces between the canals are filled by concentric layers of flattened cells. 
The hoof being a dependency of the epidermis or outer layer of the skin is 
developed like it, by the incessant formation of cells in the layer that cor- 
responds to the rete mucosum of the skin, at the expense of plasma thrown 
out by the numerous vessels in the horn-secreting membrane. In this way the 
papille are constantly forming layers of cells, which, one after the other, are 
crowded in a downward direction; and it is this secretion by the papille that 
gives the horn its fibrous appearance. ‘The function of the papille is com- 
pleted by the exhalation of a particular fluid, which maintains the flexibility 
of the hoof, and probably by the development of a quantity of cells found 
within the canals. 

The sensitive laminw do not, in the normal condition, concur to any extent 
in the development of the wall; the cells covering them are multiplied in 
describing a downward and forward movement, and though they are applied 
to the inner face of the wall, they do not constitute the horny laminz: the 
latter are formed at the coronet, at the commencement of the sensitive 
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lamina, and they descend along the surface of the cells separating them from 
the sensitive laminw. <A proof of the theory that the coronet alone secretes 
the wall of the hoof, may be found in the manner in which the growing horn 
conducts itself in case of wounds of the foot. During the winter we often 
meet with wounds in the coronet, caused by the sharp calkins used in this coun- 
try in shoeing horses, and in such cases it is usually necessary to cut away the 
horn of the wall, from the wound downward, in this way allowing the inflamed 
tissues to swell and providing a free outlet for the products of inflammation. 
When the inflammation has subsided somewhat and the healing process has 
commenced we find that there is formed a thin film of soft horn covering parts 
of the wound. ‘This film increases in thickness, and being exposed to the air, 
becomes hard; but it has none of the characters of the horn we have removed. 
It is rough, having the different forms the wound may have had in its inflamed 
condition, and if we examine it with the microscope we will find the longitudi- 
nal canals wanting; but as the healing process goes on we find at the coronets 
anew growth of horn taking a downward direction, crowding the roughened 
horn we haye described before it towards the lower border of the hoof, to be 
cut away in shoeing; and after a few months we will find that the hoof has 
much the same appearance that it had before the accident, and the horn the 
same structure, when examined with the microscope. ‘The fact that the horn 
is secreted by the coronet is a most important one to the surgeon, as in all 
cases of accidents or operations upon the foot the coronet must be carefully 
preserved. The hoof of the horse, considered as a whole, represents a sort of 
box that envelopes the inferior extremity of the digit to which it is united in 
the most intimate manner, as we have seen. Its gegeral shape is that of a 
half of a cylinder, cut obliquely across its middle, and resting on the surface 
of the section; but in nearly all feet it is slightly conical. Prolonged macera- 
tion separates the hoof into three parts, namely, the wall, the sole, and the 
frog. The wall is that part of the foot which we see when it is placed on the 
ground. The center of the anterior face of the wall is called the toe, and the 
parts on each side of the central portion are known as the outside and inside 
toes. The portions of wall found between the middle of the side of the wall 
and the points of reflection of the wall onto the plantar surface of the foot are 
called the outside and inside quarters; and the points at which the wall is 
reflected are called the outside and inside heels. The sole of the hoof is that 
portion of the inferior face situated between the inside of the wall and the frog 
and the reflected portions of the wall, while these portions of the wall receive 
the name of bars of the foot. The frog is the pyramidal body that we find 
between the bars and which projects into a notch in the center of the sole. 
Before leaving this subject I may be permitted to remark that the smooth and 
often polished appearance presented by the wall of the horse’s foot is not due 
to a varnish of any kind, as is often claimed to be the case by horsemen, but 
is due to a thin and very compact layer of horn secreted at the superior border 
of the coronet. Having hastily glanced at the anatomy of the horse’s foot we 
come next to study some of the diseases that affect it and the meaus of keep- 
ing it in health. 

The disease commonly known as ring-bone is often located within the region 
of the foot, its seat in this case being the second phalanx and sometimes 
involving the coffin joint; it is then known as a ‘‘low ring-bone.”’ The high 
ring-bone is found on the first phalanx or ‘‘ postern bone.’’ A low ring-bone 
is always a serious affair, and it is rarely that treatment relieves the lameness. 
The high ring-bone is often found in horses without interfering with the action 
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of the limb. Ring-bones are caused by blows, by the shock received while the 
animal is traveling over very hard ground, by strains from slipping, or in start- 
ing and hauling heavy loads, by which means the lateral ligaments of the 
joints may be overstretched and some of the fibers ruptured or torn from their 
insertions on either bone, causing inflammation of the ligaments or the bone 
and its fibrous covering, and a bony deposit in the part is the result. It is an 
established fact that this disease is hereditary, and all animals affected with it 
should be avoided for breeding purposes. It has been noticed by some obsery- 
ers that this disease affecting young animals is more frequent in case of those 
that have been poorly nourished than in those that have had plenty of good 
food; and I may be permitted to say that I think that poor keeping is a pre- 
disposing cause of the different diseases of this class, viz.: splints, bone spayin, 
and curbs; and even the different articular troubles, viz.: bog spavin, thor- 
ough-pin and wind-falls. I have often noticed that certain farmers are con- 
stantly troubled by some of these different diseases in their young horses, and 
that they make their appearance most frequently in the spring, soon after the 
horses are turned to pasture, and that these farmers have wintered their horses 
at a straw-stack, and from time to time thrown them a forkful of hay ‘‘ when 
the weather is not so cold and they don’t eat the straw so well,’’ as the farmer 
says, but when, in reality, the horses least need the hay. Iam sure that an 
explanation of the matter is not far to seek. 

After such winter’s care, the horses are turned to pasture in the spring, and 
in a few days, under the exhilarating influence of the fresh grass, commence 
their races and pranks; and the farmer soon finds his ornaments, if I may so 
speak, and here is our explanation: The system of the young animal, during 
the winter, has become weakened, much of the material that was in his liga- 
ments and bones the preceding autumn, and of which there ought to be an 
increased quantity in the spring, has been consumed in the winter’s “‘struggle 
for life ;’’ and when the colt feels like play, the ligaments and bones are no 
longer strong enough to resist the extra strain brought upon them. There 
are again farmers who rarely find these diseases in their horses, and if by 
chance a case occurs, it is most frequently easily traced to an accident as a 
cause; their colts are always kept in a vigorous condition, and well sheltered 
in winter. I have often seen in the hands of those interesting individuals who 
delight in ‘‘ trading horses,’’ animals affected by some of these diseases of the 
limbs, which, in other respects, were the last horses we should expect to find 
troubled with any disease; and I am sure that if we could trace them to the 
farms on which they passed their first or second winter, the cases, with their 
mysteries, would be easily explained. 

The lateral cartilages, with which we have become acquainted, are frequently 
the seat of disease. From their nature or composition these bodies are predis- 
posed to alteration, if injured. Cartilage being the matrix of bone, readily 
becomes infiltrated with mineral matters, when irritated, and we often find the 
lateral cartilages of the horse’s foot in this condition; they are then known as 
side bones. ‘They are most commonly found in heavy draft horses, and in the 
fore feet, and are sometimes present without causing lameness. They are 
caused by blows upon the side of the foot, and by shocks received while the 
horse is traveling over hard ground. Horses troubled with side-bones should 
not be driven on hard roads, and the hoof should be prevented pressing 
upon the affected cartilage, by keeping it soft and elastic, and the shoe made to 
bear upon the sole of the foot. Horses having thin brittle walls are often troub- 
led with sand cracks. These cracks, or fissures, may be in the toe of the hoof, 
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or in the quarter. They are most frequent in the fore feet, and in the inside 
quarter. Horses haying bad sand cracks, or having thin, brittle walls, should 
have their hoofs kept moist, during the summer, by soaking the feet in water, 
and in many cases it is well to place the feet in poultices of bran or linseed 
meal, and the wall should be anointed with glycerine from time to time. 

If there may be any one present who thirsts for recipes, prescriptions, or 
specific remedies, I would commend to him as a foot ointment, pure glycerine, 
it being simple, cheap, and cleanly, and quite as, if not more, beneficial to the 
horse’s foot than all the nostrums he can buy in the country at a double or 
trebled cost for half the quantity; and while we have the matter in hand, I 
will say that a bran or linseed-meal poultice will be found much more effectual 
for softening the horse’s hoof than those relics of barbarism, which a due 
respect for my audience forbids me to enumerate. A contracted condition of 
the horse’s hoof is not rare; it may be present as a primary affection, or as the 
effect of other diseases, or of bad shoing. Contraction always accompanies 
the disease of the navicular joint. In case of contracted feet we should en- 
deayor to keep the wall moist and elastic, and it is often well to apply an irri- 
tant to the coronet, which will stimulate the secretion of horn; a small quan- 
tity of tincture of cantharides should be well rubbed into the skin just above 
the hoof. If the nature of the ground on which the horse walks will permit 
he should be allowed to go unshod for a time. 

During the dry season we usually have in the late summer, or when a horse 
is taken ffom pasture and placed on a dry floor, we sometimes find that he be- 
comes lame without showing any particular point or seat of the pain, but if we 
give him foot-baths or poultices, we find that the lameness is soon gone. The 
lameness in this case is due to an over-dry condition of the wall, and the horse 
may be said to be hoof-bound. In taking a horse from a long season at pas- 
ture, it is an excellent plan to use the foot-bath or poultice frequently at first, 
and to leave off by degrees. Glycerine also may be applied with advantage. 
Nayicular disease is rarely met with in rural districts, save in horses that have 
worked a long time on city pavements, and, as it is considered incurable, we 
need do nothing more than to make the animal comfortable as possible; work- 
ing on soft ground and ata slow pace. Laminitis or fownder is congested or 
inflamed condition of the sensitive laminee. It is caused by over-feeding, 
over-driving, or working, over-drinking, or drinking when the body is unduly 
heated, want of exercise, and bad shoeing, with some other causes that are 
not found on the farm in ordinary circumstances. It has been claimed ‘‘ that. 
a foot having a healthy hoof cannot be foundered ;”’ but the men who hold 
and teach such an opinion can have but a most imperfect idea of the nature 
of laminitis, and of the structures it affects; just as the fairest human skin 
may become the seat of irritation, and be covered with blotches through a de- 
ranged digestive system, so may the horse’s foot be congested, or inflamed, 
through an irritated condition of his digestive system, though it may be in- 
cased by the healthiest and strongest of hoofs. Every precaution should be 
taken during the winter to prevent attacks of this diease; when horses are 
idle they should be turned into a roomy yard, where they can take plenty of 
exercise, and grain should be fed in moderate quantities. If a horse has be- 
come foundered, and the disease has assumed the chronic form, he should be 
favored as much as possible; being kept on the farm and given slow work. 
The hoofs should be kept moist, and if thin, the coronet may be irritated 
with the tincture of cantharides, as I have described. 

It is an excellent plan to allow horses affected with founder, to stand with 
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the forefeet in a box of wet clay while in the stable; if the frost of winter 
renders the clay inconvenient, the foot-bath may be used instead; the feet 
being kept in the cold water for half an hour each day. Such horses should 
be allowed the freedom of the barn-yard, if possible, during the winter. 
Horse-shoeing as an art has been known and practiced since time immemo- 
rial, and it is very probable that horse-shoes were invented soon after the sub- 
jection of the horse to man’s rule. The primary object of shoeing is to prevent 
an undue wear of the hoofs while the horse is working, and in case of general 
purpose shoes for the summer, this ought to be the only object. But the 
horse-shoers of this country, following the example set them by their fellow 
men in other arts, have sought to improve upon nature, and as a result 
we haye a system of shoeing against which untold numbers of horses 
throughout our broad land, are silently but piteously protesting. But in 
this age so prolific of reformers, and agitations, let us hope that the 
sufferings of the equine race will soon receive their share of attention, and 
that a speedy relief may follow. It is in the shoeing smith that we must 
look for any reform in the direction of horse-shoeing; and in the first place 
he must have ingenuity and intelligence, and secondly, be made acquainted 
with the scientific principles which are the true foundation of his art. The 
shoeing smith of to-day knows nothing of the structure of the organ with 
which he has to deal, and rarely has any sympathy with the temperament or in- 
telligence of the horse. The majority of the shoeing smiths with whom I have 
become acquainted, do their work much as the galley slave treads his wheel, 
without heed, and with the same pace; each horse receives the same model of 
shoe, the hoof is prepared in the same way for each horse, and when the shoe 
is set the border of the wall of each foot receives the same amount of rasping. 
Such I haye found to be the case in the extensive rural district in Western 
New York, with which I am acquainted, and I am sorry to say that Michigan 
is not more fortunate in the same respect. In the district I have mentioned 
there are at least one hundred shoeing forges, and if we could take one hun- 
dred horses—none of them lame, but each requiring a particular shoe, and 
different from the common form—and send one to each forge, with no direc- 
tions as to the preparation of the foot, nor as to the form of shoe to be used, 
I am sure that when the hundred horses were returned to us we should find 
the whole number shod with shoes that might have been rolled over the same 
dies, and they would be of the pattern kuown as the ‘‘ seated shoe,’’ and more 
than that, we should find our hundred horses lame of the fore feet within a 
week. ‘This is a generalization of an accidental experiment of the past spring. 
Having need of a sharply shod horse to use upon the icy roads of the season, I 
took one of my horses from the stable and left her at the smith’s as I was 
passing. As she entered the forge soon after noon she showed no signs of 
being lame, and had never shown any during the six months I had owned her; 
but as I led her from the forge at five o’clock that afternoon I noticed that 
she did not seem to be comfortable on her fore shoes, and on the way home 
she showed unmistakable signs of being lame. The following morning she 
was worse and unfit for work. [at once removed the shoes and they, with the 
form of the surface they had rested upon, afforded ample proof of what had 
gone wrong. Seeing that I could not use her for work I turned her into the 
straw yard, where she soon commenced to improve, and in a few weeks was as 
well as before the shoeing. When I needed her again for work in the field I 
took her to another smith, giving him full directions as to the form of shoes 
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to be used and the manner of setting, and my horse did her work through the 
summer without any trouble on account of her feet. Now I know that if I 
had not given directions to the second smith he would have put on the same 
form of shoes that had done the mischief before, and I should have the same 
experience in the forges of this town to-day, as I have found by examining the 
shoes therein used; and I fully believe that this blind mechanical routine of 
horse-shoeing has ruined more horses in our country than any other single 
cause; and it will continue its abominable work just as long as horsemen will 
allow their animals to be shod in such a manner. But what are we to do? 
may be asked with reason; the smith knows nothing, relatively speaking, and 
the horse’s master knows no more. Verily there ought to be room between 
the two for a great improvement. It is in requiring a more intelligent class of 
men for shoeing smiths, and making them acquainted with the anatomy of the 
horse’s foot that we must look for a remedy for this great evil. Certainly it 
can do no harm if the farmer or horse owner understands the make up of the 
horse’s foot, but the smith should be taught to recognize the different forms of 
feet and the shoe best adapted to each particular form. The shoe which I 
have found in general use in the different sections of this country that I have 
visited is of the form known as the seated shoe, and when finished and ready 
for setting it is the realization of one of the most irrational ideas that ever 
emanated from the human brain. It must be so familiar to all who have seen 
horses shod as to need but a glance from us here. On the lower face of the 
shoe we find three blunt prominences called calkins. Now, in putting a set of 
these shoes on a horse’s feet we place him upon twelve points of iron, and a 
more prolific source of slips, wrenches and strains of the horse’s legs could not 
easily be imagined. Let us suppose that in being driven over the dry, hard roads 
of summer the horse places one of these toes upon a rounded stone; we find 
the toe tilted upwards, from behind forwards, and if he is traveling at a rapid 
pace there is every chance of straining some of the tendonous structures at the 
back of the limb; if the toe has been placed on the side of the stone the foot 
is thrown to one side, or slips, and in either case endangers the lateral liga- 
ments of the joints of the limb. If the horse places one of these bed calkins 
on a stone he is pitched forward, and I haye often thought that he must then 
feel much as we do when, in coming down a flight of stairs in the dark, we 
find that there is a step more than we counted on. I dare say that most of us 
know what an agreeable sensation is the result. I have often wondered what 
could be the object of putting such appendages to a shoe for summer wear, 
and I have as often asked the smith, ‘* Why do you turn down those calkins?”’ 
“‘Why, to keep him from slipping, sir.’’ ‘‘ Ah, I see; but if I were to be stilted 
up in the air on six points like those calkins, I am sure I should soon require 
the services of the nearest bone-setter.”? But just at that moment the smith 
finds that the other shoe is nearly burnt, and I am left to draw my own con- 
clusions amidst the merry peals of the hammer. The upper face of this shoe 
we will find quite as interesting as the lower. ‘This face, we find, is divided 
into two portions; first a flat surface following the external border of the shoe 
and bounded on the inside by a bevelled surface; near the center of the flat 
surface, extending backward from the toe, there is a row of nail holes for the 
attachment of the shoe to the foot. ‘This flat surface forms the seat of the 
shoe, and it is from this that the shoe takes its name. The bevelled surface of 
the shoe has often puzzled me as well as the calkins, and I have asked the 
smith fora little lighton the matter. ‘* Why do you bevel the shoe in that way?’’ 
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Task. ‘* Don’t you see he is a little flat before, and if we didn’ t do that he would 
golame.’’ ‘Indeed! I see now, but are all of your horses flat before?’ But the 
other shoe is at the right heat again, and the light from the white iron and 
glittering sparks is all I get. After questioning for a long time the utility and 
reason of this form of shoe, and the rather painful experience I have already 
mentioned, I sat about finding something that would better meet my ideal of 
an instrument for preventing an undue wear of the horse’s hoof during the 
summer. I had noticed that the rolled shoes used for the hind feet were much 
narrower than those used for the fore feet. ‘Taking one of these narrow shoes 
in hand I said to the smith, ‘‘ Patrick, I wish you would shoe my horse with a 
set of these shoes without calkins, and make the shoe flat, and rasp the hoof 
down flat to match the shoe.’ It was now Patrick’s turn to be puzzled, at 
least in appearance. ‘‘ Don’t you want a piece on the toe?’ said he. <‘‘No, no 
toe pieces; you can draw out the heels a little to make the shoe level.’ 
**Won’t she slip?’ ‘‘I don’t know; we willsee.’’ Well, Patrick did as I had 
told him, and much to his surprise, or disappointment, she did not slip, and 
from one set of this kind I went to five, and to Patrick’s astonishment 
none of the horses slipped during the summer, though they often had wet 
clay hills to climb and descend, and they drew heavy loads onto smooth barn 
floors with all the ease they could have done had they been shod with calked 
shoes. 

The plain, flat shoe as I have described it, has many advantages over the 
seated shoe, as we may readily see by comparing them. ‘The seated shoe, as 
commonly made and set, affords a bearing surface for the wall of the foot 
only, and in a great many cases only the outer edge of the wall rests upon the 
shoe. If we examine a freshly pared hoof, we will find on the inferior face 
a light-colored line extending round the foot, parallel with the edge; this is 
called the white line, and it is here that the wall is united with sole. Now, if 
we should carefully watch a smith in setting a seated shoe, we would find that 
the white line is directly above the line that separates the seat from the beveled 
portion of the shoe, and often inside of it; by this means the horse is left to 
rest upon the walls of his feet, as the long blunt caulkins raise him too far 
from the ground to allow the frog to bear upon it, and thereby assist in dis- 
tributing his weight. In such cases it is plainly to be seen that if the horse 
does not ball out of the walls of his hoofs it is not the fault of the shoes, nor 
of the man who set it, and in cases of horses having thin walled hoofs, we 
very soon have evidence of the mischief that is being done. 

The seated shoe belongs properly to the class of surgical shoes, and never 
should be used as a general purpose shoe. The plain shoe, when properly fin- 
ished, exhibits a perfectly flat and even surface for the hoof to rest upon, and 
it receives nearly equal portions of the wall and sole. It is by no means an 
easy tesk to induce many smiths to make this flat and even surface. ‘The 
flattening must be done without increasing the width of the shoe; and this 
can be affected best by commencing the process. at the toe of the shoe and 
working backwards towards the heels. The shoe must be the same thickness 
from toe to heel, and, if the sole of the foot is properly prepared by this 
means, the natural angle of the foot and pastern is maintained, and the danger 
from stumbling while the horse is traveling over uneven ground is much 
reduced. ‘The foot is brought much nearer the ground, and if the frog, the 
organ of touch, of the foot when shod is left uumutilated by the knife, the 
horse is able to feel his way in trayeling, and is much less liable to accidents 
and injuries. J haye many times heard people say that their horses had been 
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njured by small gravel stones working between the sole of the foot and the 
shoe; and though it has been my fortune never to haye met with a case of this 
kind, I can easily understand that such might be the condition in case of the 
seated shoe; but with the plain shoe properly set such an accident would be 
next to impossible. The plain shoe will clear itself of mud or snow much more 
readily than will the other form, and is not liable to be lost by being torn off 
by suction while the horse is traveling over heavy roads. The flat shoe may 
be repaired quite as easily as the seated, and made to wear quite as long. 
During the winter, when we are liable to have ice, we must have sharp calkins 
for horses that have worn shoes during the summer; and as a shoe for this 
season I have taken the narrow, plain shoe, as I have described it, and turned 
down calkins as short as the smith could make them on his anyil. By this 
means the horse is not thrown up so far from the ground and travels better and 
more securely than he could with longer calkins. Ido not for a moment pre- 
tend that the shoe I have brought before you is a great discovery in horseshoe- 
ing, nor that it is the shoe of the age, but that it is a very simple one and at 
the hand of any farmer or horseman who chooses to use it, and one which will 
be found a great advantage to the majority of farm horses for six or eight 
months of the year. There may be horses for which this form of shoe is un- 
adapted, but they are very rare exceptions, and I have yet to find one. The 
plain shoe requires to be set with a great deal of care on the part of the smith, 
as indeed ought every shoe. In the first place the shoe should be made for the 
foot, for never was a horse’s foot made for ashoe. At the first shoeing of the 
colt the foot should be kept at its natural angle, and ever afterwards this angle 
should be maintained. In preparing the foot for the shoe there are but two 
instruments that should be allowed to touch the hoof; they are the butteris 
and the rasp. There is, however, another instrument of which most of shoeing 
smiths are very fond, namely: the drawing knife, which has a curyed blade, 
and it is with this knife that the narrow bearing surface of the sole is produced. 
The curved blade is well adapted for cutting out the concave surface of the 
sole, which never should be touched by the smith. In using the butteris and 
rasp a plain flat surface is left, which in a healthy fore foot presents a regular 
outline; but in the hind feet we find a distinct curve outward, the outside 
quarter forming a process upon the foot, as it were, but in this country the 
smith entirely ignores this process, and from the time the colt receives his first 
set of shoes to that of his last in old age, it is carefully rasped off, in order to 
give the foot a better shape perhaps; but it is simply a mutilation of one of 
nature’s beautiful works, and should be known by its proper name. Iam sure 
that if a smith would compare the graceful outline left in soft ground by an 
unshod colt’s hind feet with the hard, studied curves left beside them by the - 
hind feet of older horses, which are his own handwork, he would feel within 
him a sense of shame and humiliation that would forbid him eyer again to try 
to improve upon nature. A flat bearing surface having been made on the sole 
of the hoof by means of the butteris and rasp, the shoe should be carefully 
fitted to it, the superior face of the shoe to the surface and the external border 
of the shoe to the external and inferior margin of the hoof, whatever its form 
may be, if natural; and the fitting should be done with the shoe cooled, so 
that it will not singe the horn. When the shoe has been fitted in this way 
there will be no occasion for rasping the outside of the wall, and another cause 
of contracted feet will be avoided. 

Gentlemen, there are many other forms of shoes, some of them having great 
‘ advantages and others being purely for surgical purposes, but time will forbid 
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a further description. If any of you should undertake to apply any of the 
suggestions I have made here to the common mode of shoeing in your part of 
the country you must be prepared for many petty trials, most of them as pro- 
voking as they are trivial; but you may find a consolation, as I have, in 
remembering that a temporary failure or a possible accident is not the fault of 
the system, but is due to an oversight or misstep on your part. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES FOR THE FARM. 


BY R. F. KEDZIE, 
| Read at Rockford and Big Rapids Institutes. ] 


How to maintain and increase the fertility of our soils, is the most important 
question that demands an answer from the farmer to-day. The early settlers 
regarded the soil as practically inexhaustible, and for many years cropped their 
land heavily without returning anything to the soil. Those were indeed happy 
times! The soil was so rich that it was simply necessary to ‘‘tickle it with the 
hoe and it would laugh with the harvest.’? Farm-yard manure was then con- 
sidered of no value whatever, an incumbrance and a nuisance. And to get 
rid of it, the early settlers on the Mohawk are said to have resorted to the in- 
genious expedient of dumping it on the ice in the winter season, that the 
spring floods might sweep it away. But alas! times have changed. Sad ex- 
perience has demonstrated the folly of this wasteful method of farming, and 
the descendants of those Mohawk settlers have learned that they must give 
back to the soil a portion at least of what they remove in the crop; and to- 
day they are glad to piece out their scanty supply of farm-yard manure with 
guano at $50 a ton. The great want of the farmer to-day is a good cheap 
manure. Farming is different from what it was fifty years ago. Values have 
changed, land has increased in price, the cost of labor is greater, and our 
farms are not as productive as formerly. The farmer knows that if he could 
raise large crops there would be a great saving, for the cost of growing the crop 
would be about the same as before,—and he hears of concentrated manures 
which may be bought in the market, at high prices to be sure, but which will 
give handsome profits. In this way, as the country has grown older, the so- 
called commercial manures, or ‘‘superphosphates,’’ haye arisen from the ne- 
cessities of the times to hold a place among the possible resources of the 
farmer. 

The term ‘‘superphosphates,’’ I use in its popular sense to include all those 
commercial manures whose value depends upon the potash, phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen they contain, whether sold under the name of superphosphate or 
‘*blood and bone fertilizer,’ or ‘‘poudrette,’’ or ‘‘guano,”’ etc. Before en- 
tering upon the discussion of this subject, let us see what elements crops take 
from the soil, and what substances are needed in manure. ‘The great mass of 
every plant is carbon,—but there is enough of that in the air to supply plants, 
so we do not need to add any to the soil. The same may be said of hydrogen 
and oxygen, the materials composing water. The only organic element that 
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the crop needs in manure is nitrogen. ‘T'o be sure four-fifths of the air is ni- 
trogen, but it is in the gaseous form, and cannot be taken up by the plant. 
To be useful, it must be in the form of nitric acid, nitrates, ammonia, or 
in some other form of combination. The amount of these materials in 
the air and soil is very small, and they are very beneficial when ap- 
plied to crops. The largest part of every plant comes from the atmos- 
phere. Kighty per cent of every load of hay, and eighty-four per cent 
of every bushel of wheat are made up of materials derived from the air. So 
much for the organic elements. Now turning to the ash elements, we find 
sand, lime, magnesia, sulphuric aeid and chlorine and iron. These are all 
present in soil in sufficient amount for crops. What then of the ash elements 
do soils lack that we need to supply? They want phosphoric acid and potash. 
But little phosphoric acid is present in soils, at the most not more than two- 
fifths of one per cent. It is combined with lime and magnesia as phosphate 
of lime and magnesia, and is very insoluble, being taken up by the plant 
very slowly. Potash is locked up in soil, in the form of the silicate of potash, 
and is exceedingly insoluble. 

So it appears that all the materials needed in a manure are potash, phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen in a form that will dissolve readily in water, and so 
can be used at once by the plant. 

Now, all this may seem pretty dry and perhaps difficult to understand. But 
the farmer of to-day who would be up with the times must understand some- 
thing of the composition of soils, of the food his crops require, and what ma- 
nures it is best to apply. I apprehend that many thousands of dollars have 
been wasted in fertilizers through not knowing what elements are needed for 
crops. ‘The farmer should be a reading, thinking man. There must be a 
thorough mixture of brains in farming to achieve the highest success. 

The foundation for the application of all fertilizers lies in a very thorough 
understanding of the composition of plants, and that knowledge we have. 
Many hundreds of analyses of agricultural plants have been published, and we 
know approximately how many pounds of the different elements any crop will 
take from the soil. What elements are necessary to enable plants to grow and 
produce seed was determined by German and French chemists by the method 
of ‘*‘ water culture,’’ as it is called, in which the seeds of plants were sprouted 
in moist cotton and then put in jars containing water in which were dissolved 
all the elements except the one which they wished to determine whether it was 
essential to the growth of the plant or not. In this way it was found that when 
potash was not present the plants grew only a few inches in height, were feeble 
and sickly and soon died. In the absence of nitrates or ammonia plants failed 
to mature, and when phosphates were absent no seed was formed. ‘There are a 
few other elements, such as sulphuric acid and chlorine that are needed for 
plants to grow, but they are usually present in the soil in sufficient amount for 
all crops. 

Supposing we wish to buy potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, in what form can they be obtained in the market? Of potash 
there are the crude salts that come from Germany mostly, such as the muriate 
and sulphate of potash. The Jatter is the cheaper, its cheapest form selling 
for $25 a ton. The nitrate of potash may be used, but this is more expensive 
than the others. 

Of nitrogenous manures there is guano, containing from 11 to 13 per cent 
of ammonia, at $60 a ton, or fish scrap, or ‘‘dried blood’’ from slaughter 
houses. If phosphoric acid is desired, it may be bought in the form of ground 
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bone at from $30 to $50 a ton, or as superphosphate, which is more soluble, 
and therefore more beneficial as a manure, As superphosphate is the only 
concentrated fertilizer that will probably be used to any extent in this: State, I 
especially invite your attention to this manure, first as to its manufacture. 
Superphosphate is made by taking some material rich in phosphate of lime, 
such as bones, or spent bone-black from the sugar refiners, or the fossil or rock 
phosphate, as it is called, from South Carolina, and acting on it with sulphuric - 
acid (oil of vitriol). Now, in these substances all the phosphate is but very 
slightly soluble in water. In them three parts of lime are united with one of 
acid. But when the oil of vitriol 1s added it unites with two parts of the 
lime, forming two parts of sulphate of lime, which is plaster. ‘This leaves the 
phosphoric acid united with one part of lime; then it is called superphosphate 
of lime, and is very soluble in cold water. ‘The only reason why the acid was 
added was to change the phosphate into a soluble form. Then usually there 
is added sulphate of potash, and dried blood from the slaughter-house to furnish 
the necessary amount of nitrogen, and the whole is sent into the market and 
sold as ‘‘ superphosphate.”’ 

Let us look a little closer into the form in waich phosphoric acid exists in 
superphosphate. There is first the soluble portion of which we have already 
spoken. ‘hen there is always some bone or bone black that the acid did not 
act upon, which is called c‘nsoluble phosphate; and Jast, some of the soluble 
phosphate is sure to seize on some lime that is near and go back into a form 
insoluble in water, which is called reverted phosphate. 

The question naturally arises, how can we tell the value of a fertilizer? A 
person might say, for example, that he sowed so many pounds of superphos- 
phate on a part of his wheat-field and obtained a certain number of bushels 
more than where the fertilizer was not applied, and therefore the superphos- 
phate is worth so much. Such a conclusion would be cerrect so far as that 
crop for that vear was concerned. But no fact of general application can be 
deduced from this experiment, because of the variation in the composition of 
soils and the character of seasons. Judged by this standard, no two persons 
would agree on what the selling price of a fertilizer should be. The only way 
to judge of the value—that is the market price—is to see at what price per 
pound phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen are selling in the market. With 
this data we can tell very nearly what the selling price of a fertilizer should be, 
knowing its composition. During the past season, on the average, soluble 
phosphoric acid has been selling at 12} cents a pound, nitrogen at 20 cents, 
and potash at five cents a pound. Now, knowing how many pounds there are 
in a hundred of the fertilizer of these materials, it is very easy to calculate how 
mucb a ton of 2,000 pounds is worth in the market. If we could go into the 
market and buy superphosphates with the same confidence that we are getting 
a good article as when we purchase cotton cloth or sugar, the fertilizer ques- 
tion would be very much simplified. But we cannot. Of all the immense 
number of superphosphates sold comparatively few are worth near the price 
asked. Many of them are heavily ballasted with sand or ground oyster or clam 
shells, plaster, ete. One cannot judge of the value of a fertilizer from its 
appearance. It may “smell to heayen,’’ and seem very ‘‘rich,’’ and yet be 
nearly valueless as a manure. A good example of a fraud in this line is 
Popplein’s silicated superphosphate. ‘This company flooded the country with 
samples of their fertilizer, and issued circulars containing extracts from the 
works of Liebig and other writers as to the necessity of soluble silica for crops 
—ideas long since exploded. Let us see what their fertilizer for cereals, for 
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example, is worth. Its selling price is $45 a ton; its actual value $17.50 per 
ton. Profit to the manufacturers, $27.50 per ton. Again, the price of the 
Lodi double refined poudrette is $25 a ton; actual value, $8.59 a ton. The 
price of the ammoniated bone is $48 a ton; real value $13.26 a ton. Rus- 
sell Coe’s superphosphate, selling price $60 per ton; real value $33.50 to $34.50 
per ton. Wilson’s superphosphate, price $55; actual worth $23 to $25 a ton. 

In many of the States the sale of fertilizers is so great, and there is such an 
excellent opportunity for fraud, that laws have been passed to protect the 
farmer against this swindle. The law of Connecticut read thus: ‘‘ Every 
package of fifty pounds or more of commercial manure sold or kept for sale at 
over one cent a pound shall be marked with its weight and the name and place 
of business of the manufacturer or seller, and with a true analysis of the 
chemical elements and their several amounts contained therein. Any manu- 
facturer or trader who shall sell or offer for sale any package containing fifty 
pounds or more of commercial manure not marked as required by law, or who 
shall affix thereto a stamp, impress or card claiming that it contains five per 
cent more of any fertilizing ingredient than it does in fact, shall forfeit ten 
dollars for each hundred pounds thereof so offered for sale.’’? This is proba- 
bly the most effective of all the laws enacted to prevent fraud in fertilizers, 
There is an agricultural experiment station at Middletown where fertilizers 
will be analyzed for a small price, and nearly all fertilizers are submitted to 
them before put in the market. The sale of fertilizers in this State has not 
reached that extent to make laws on the subject necessary. One way to get a 
good fertilizer is to deal with well known firms who have reputations to sus- 
tain. It may almost be taken for granted that those firms who have agents 
puffing their wares are selling a poor article, for the salaries of the agents must 
come from their customers. 

At the present time there is only one superphosphate made in this State. 
The Michigan Carbon Works of Detro.t are manufacturing a high grade 
superphosphate from bone black. Sulphate of potash is present, and dried 
blood is added to furnish the necessary amount of nitrogen. A ton of their 
fertilizer contains from 160 to 200 lbs. of soluble phosphoric acid, 25 lbs. of 
reverted phosphoric acid, and 40 lbs. of insoluble phosphoric acid. Also about 
40 lbs. of potash, and the same amount of nitrogen in a form that will be 
readily converted into ammonia in the soil. I do not care to advertise their 
fertilizer further than to call the attention of those desiring superphosphates 
to the fact that we have a very good article made within the State. As super- 
phosphates are liable to be adulterated and worthless, farmers are usually 
advised to make the fertilizer themselves. I find one receipt for preparing su- 
perphosphate, which is as follows: ‘*Superphosphates may be manufactured 
at home by getting up a sufficient quantity of dry bones, making a large heap 
mixed with dry pine wood, and burning the whole mass to ashes. Pound and 
sift till the ash is reduced to a powdered mass. Now have ready a box, water 
tight, of suitable dimensions, into which put the bone ash and add sufficient 
water to wet the mass thoroughly. Then take the brown acid of commerce, 
and to every gallon add about four gallons of water. Pour on the moistened 
bone ash this diluted acid, slowly, keeping several hands stirring with wooden 
paddles. * * * Continue to pour on the acid until the contents of the box 
becomes a semi-fluid mass, and all effervescence ceases. * * * One carboy 
of acid might be used on 300 lbs. of bone ash.’’ * 

But I do not believe the farmer can afford to made this fertilizer. Its man- 


* Pendleton’s Scientific Agriculture, p. 293, 
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ufacture is entirely ‘‘ foreign to the legitimate business of the farm.’’ If we 
take into account the cost of ground bone (for the bone must be as fine as 
sawdust), the cost of the acid, cost of transportation, the time required, the 
danger of injury to the person or clothes by spilling the acid, I do not think it 
will pay. If the farmer has a quantity of bones on hand, a better way would 
be to mix them with unleached wood ashes, and keep the whole in a moist 
condition for afew months, when the bones will be so soft they may be crushed 
with a spade. 

Superphosphate of lime is valuable as a manure for two reasons: In the 
first place, the phosphate will be at once assimilated by the plant. It gives an 
immediate return for the money invested. There is something singular about 
this fertilizer. Where it is applied to the soil it unites with the iron and lime 
of the soil, and goes into a condition insoluble in water. But it is so finely 
divided, the plant can absorb it readily. Persons have supposed that the solu- 
ble phospate nourished the plant in its younger stages, and the insoluble por- 
tion when the plant became more mature. But from the fact that it is alk 
equally insoluble in the soil, this cannot be the case. In the second place, 
superphosphate is valuable because it sets free other elements in the soil for 
the use of plants. For example, it was found in England some years ago, 
that superphosphate was a very valuable manure for turnips. How to explain 
it was the question, for the turnip is not a phosphate loving plant. Finally 
it was discovered that phosphoric acid set free potash from its combinations, 
and potash is just what the turnip wants. The indirect effect of manures in 
setting plant food free in the soil, is often greater than its direct effect of feed- 
ing the crop. Superphosphates are valuable for grain crops, because they 
hasten the formation of the seed. Florists understand this fact well. If they 
wish their plants to make a vigorous growth, they water their plants with a 
dilute solution of ammonia (hartshorn). But if they wish their plants to 
blossom, superphosphates are applied. 

What and how much of these concentrated fertilizers shall we apply to dif- 
ferent crops, and in what way? ‘This is a difficult question to answer, for soils 
vary greatly in composition as well as the manures. We should study the 
composition of different crops and see upon what substances the plant will 
thrive the best and give the largest return. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, natural 
grasses and beets are feeders on nitrogen especially, and this may be given 
them in the form of guano or sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, or 
nitrate of potash. Peas, beans, clover and potatoes are potash feeders espec- 
ially, and will be benefited by potash salts, while maize, sorghum, and sugar 
cane would be benefited by superphosphate of lime or bone dust, while tur- 
nips are most benefited by superphosphate of lime. But the superphosphate 
found in the market usually contains all these elements and could probably be 
applied with good effect to any crop. 

‘he Michigan Carbon Works of Detroit, whose superphosphate represen ts 
fairly the average of that class of manures, recommend the followiug amounts 
for the various crops: ‘‘ For corn or potatoes, apply one or two tablespoonfuls 
to each hill, thoroughly mixing with the soil; then drop the seed—or corn can 
be drilled in—200 lbs. to the acre. For wheat, 150 to 200 lbs. per acre, drilled 
_ in with a fertilizer drill. If sown broadcast, 200 to 400 lbs. per acre. For 
oats and barley, 100 lbs. per acre. For grass, 100 lbs., either late fall or 
spring.’’ But in the application of fertilizers no recipe can be strictly followed. 
Each one must decide for himself by actual experiment what amount it is best 
to use. 
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By the use of fertilizers is not the size of the crop we wish to gather within 
our control? For example, if we want twenty-five bushels of wheat to the 
acre, cannot we add to the soil the elements that so much wheat would require 
and the crop be forthcoming? If fifty bushels, the elements required, and so 
on within certain limits? ‘This is the view held by one eminent agricultural 
writer in the east. His theory is, that what the soil would produce without 
manure would be enongh to pay interest on the value of the land, taxes, and 
cost of cultivating the crop; that by the application of fertilizers containing 
the elements for a crop of any size, within certain limits, the crop of that size 
will be obtained. If this theory is correct, its application would eliminate all 
uncertainty in farming. But there are too many conditions in agriculture 
beyond our control to make this theory a success in practice. ‘The soil may 
not be in a proper condition for the application of a fertilizer. It may need 
drainage, or be of so light quality that much of the value of a fertilizer would 
be washed out of the soil before it could be appropriated by the crop. 

But if the farmer was certain of a crop of the size he desired, would it pay 
him to apply the necessary elements in the form of fertilizers? Suppose, for 
example, a crop of twenty-five bushels of wheat is desired, it would require 
manure as follows: 
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The manure for 25 bushels of oats would cost $7.10; for 100 bushels of 
potatoes, $7.28; for one ton of red clover hay, $11.28. Perhaps the high 
price of fertilizers in the east will repay the use of fertilizers to this extent, I 
am sure it will not pay in Michigan. 

This method of estimating how much manure to apply loses sight of the fact 
that the soil furnishes the most of the food for the crop. The soil is not inert 
matter, simply to support the plant and hold the food for the crop; it is the 
principal factor in producing the crop. In the words of Prof. Kedzie, ‘* The 
soil is something more than the platter to hold the plant’s dinner. The soil, 
so far from being the mere dish to hold the food is itself the roast beef, the 
principal dish of the meal, while the manures we use with profit are merely 
the pepper and mustard which makes-the beef palatable and digestible.’’ 

There are undoubtedly cases where commercial fertilizers could be used to 
good advantage, e. g., on a soil that is so utterly barren that no crop can be 
grown upon it with profit and farm manure cannot be obtained. Prof. John- 
son gives an account of improvement of light soil in England by this means. 
He says: ‘* About the middle of the last century a light-house known as the 
Dunstan Pillar was built in the Lincolnshire Heath, in Lincolnshire, England. 
It was erected to guide travelers over a trackless barren waste, a very desert, 
almost in the heart of England, and long it served its useful purpose. ‘The 
pillar, no longer a light house, now stands in the midst of a fertile and rich 
farming region, where all the land is in high cultivation. For twenty-five 
years no barren heath has been visible, even from its top. Superphosphate of 
lime, a chemical invention, first applied to the land by the British chemist 
Murray, and brought to notice of reading farmers by Baron Liebig, has been 
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the chief means through which this great change was effected. Superphos- 
phate, over great stretches of English soil, makes, or once made, the turnip 
crop. ‘Turnips there support sheep, and with sheep the English farmer knows 
how to get rich on the poorest high land.’’ 

May not the time come when the light, sandy soils of the northern part of our 
State will be reclaimed to agriculture by the same methods that have suceeded 
so well with the English farmer? Analysis has shown that our lightest sandy 
soils are not entirely deficient in the elements of fertility, and the time may come 
when these waste lands shall be made as productive as any in the State. 

While superphosphates and fertilizers are valuable in their place, I do not 
think that the farmers of Michigan at the present time, can afford to depend 
upon them as manure for the farm, for the following reasons: 

Ist. As a rule, our soils are not sufficiently exhausted to require any such 
powerful stimulant. They have been cropped for only a comparatively short 
time; and when soils do not give good returns it is largely caused by incessant 
cropping with shiftless cultivation. Deeper culture, with the application of 
barn-yard manure, will generally accomplish all the results of a high priced 
fertilizer with one-half the cost. 

2d. Because farmers in the eastern States can use superphosphates with 
profit, it does not follow that it can be in other States, because the conditions 
are different. In the Hast, the price of land is higher, and many farmers 
are situated near large cities where special crops may be grown for the market 
at extra prices. Then, in many cases their lands are greatly exhausted by 
severe cropping. Mr. 8. L. Goodale of Maine, in a lecture on commercial 
fertilizers, says: 

** There are few New England farmers who do not have to deal with crippled 
land, land unable to bear the burdens of successful agriculture without arti- 
ficial helps,—unable too in part because we, and our fathers have dealt hardly 
by if. We have taken too much from it and given too little to it, and the 
day of reckoning has come, as come it always will, sooner or later, where the 
laws of order are violated.’’ 

3d. I doubt if farmers, as a rule, can afford to buy fertilizers and pay the 
price asked for the phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen they contain. A 
good quality of superphosphate costs $40 a ton. Nearly all the materials used 
in making it are brought from a distance. By the time the fertilizer reaches 
the consumer it is a very expensive article. 

4th. As commercial fertilizers are generally used, the land does not tend 
to become richer, but poorer. The farmer who uses costly manures, naturally 
wishes to get a return as soon as possible for the outlay. This cropping, year 
after year, impoverishes the soil, for the crops taken off remove all the ma- 
nure added, and more. The object in farming should be, to not only have 
large crops, but to have the soil as rich at the end of a rotation as at the 
beginning. ‘This is the only way in which farming can pay in the long run. 

It seems to me that the way to success in farming to-day, lies in solving the 
question, How can we produce the most manure on the farm at the least cost? 
While farm manure is not so rich as commercial fertilizers, it is in itself a 
complete manure,—it contains all the elements needed for crops, and in the 
right proportion. In the words of Mr. Goodale: ‘‘If we deal honestly with 
our soil, first converting the crops into meat, and milk, and wool, and manure, 
and then save the manure and apply it, such practice will suffice to support us 
handsomely, and can be kept up with increasing fertility, as long as the world 
stands,’’ 
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THE TONGUE OF THE HONEY BEE. 


BY PROF, A. J. COOK. 


[Read before the National Bee Keepers’ Association, at Chicago, October 21, 1879.] 


The bee is, and has long been, of great importance to the commercial world, 
and this, together with the fascination inseparable from its study, have led 
many of the ablest scientists to carefully investigate its structure and habits. 
Yet I know not if there exists to-day an accurate description of a bee’s tongue, 
and the method by which the insect procures its food. 

The literature of the subject abounds in confusion and inaccuracy. The 
most learned scientists, those usually the most careful and accurate, like ~ 
Reaumur, Newport, and Carpenter, give voice to palpable errors. Hvyen the 
last edition of the Encyclopzedia Britannica gives further life to these old erro- 
neous views. Let us give brief attention to some of these descriptions. 

Hogg says the bee’s tongue is cylindrical; Kirby, Spence, and Neighbour 
state that it is flat; Reaumur and Chambers that it is between the two. 
Reaumur, Newport, Kirby, Spence, Carpenter, Shuckard, Bevan, and Hunter 
all state that the tongue is solid, and that the honey is lapped up, or taken 
through a tube, formed by the close approximation of the maxille, labium, 
and labial palpi. Newport speaks of a hairy sheath along the under side of 
the basal two-thirds of the organ. Neighbour says there is a gutter through- 
out the entire length of the tongue, while Swammerdam, Lamarck, Bur- 
meister, Wildman, and Munn claim that the organ is tubular. Newport and 
Carpenter assert that the bee’s tongue is muscular, which is denied by Cuvier, 
Reaumur, and Chambers. 

That bees lap the nectar is affirmed by Reaumur, Newport, Kirby, and 
Spence, Savigny, Carpenter, Bevan, and Hunter; while Swammerdam, Wild- 
man, Lamarck, Burmeister, Munn, and Neighbour claim that the bees take 
liquids by suction. 

Amid these conflicting views let us see if we may find the truth. To do this 
we must examine closely the structure of the organ, and also watch the insect 
as it is taking its fill of honey or some other liquid. 

In the April number of the Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural 
History, for 1878, Mr. V. T. Chambers, an able entomologist of Covington, 
Kentucky, published a very admirable paper upon this subject. In the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Microscopical Journal for 1879, p. 287, the subject was again 
presented in a beautifully illustrated article by Mr. J. D. Hyatt, President of 
the New York Microscopical Society. I learn that Wolff has published a fully 
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illustrated memoir on the anatomy of the honey-bee which, I regret to say, I 
have not seen. From Messrs. Chambers and Hyatt’s papers, and my own 
researches ahd observations, I am able to present the following facts: 

The mouth-parts of the honey-bee brought into requisition when the insect 
takes a liquid into its pharynx, are the maxilla and the labium. 


; i 
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Tongue of a Worker-Bee, much magnified. 


A—Maxille and labium. 


mz, mz—Maxille, mp, mp—Max. palpi. k, k—Labia palpi. 
ce, c—Cardos, o—Sub mentum. t—Tongue. 
St, Si—Stipes. m—Mentum. Jf—Funnel. 
l, (—Lacinia, Pp, p—Paraglosse, 
B—Ligula, with sack distended, 
s—Colorless membrane. /—Funnel. R—Tubular rod. 
C—Cross-section of ligula. 
S—Sheath. R—Tubular rod, s, s—Colorless membrane, 


The maxille or second jaws (see mz in Fig. A) are situated each side of 
the labium. ‘They are hinged to the head by the strong cardos (see ¢ ¢ in Fig. 
A) which are chitinous rods, Extending forward from the cardo is the more 
flattened stipes (see s¢ st in Fig. A) which is also mainly chitinous. From the 
stipes projects the triangular, deeply grooved lacinia (see 7, 7 in Fig. A). 
This is more membranous, but it is strengthened by a ridge of chitine which 
extends to the apex. At the base the very rudimentary maxillary palpi (see 
mp, mp in Fig. A) are yisible, while scattering hairs project from the inner 
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margins. When the maxille are brought close together a tube is formed, 
which is continued by aid of a colorless membrane to the opening into the 
pharynx. This opening is beneath the labrum and between the mandibles, 
The colorless membrane is continuous with the epipharynx. The muscles 
which move the maxille are attached mainly to the cardo and stipes. 

The labium or lower lip of the worker honey-bee is from twenty-three to 
twenty-seven hundredths of an inch long. It consists of a central portion, 
and two pairs of appendages, the paraglosse (see p, p in Fig. A) and the 
labial palpi (see #, & in Fig. A). The central portion is divided into a basal 
two-sevenths, or mentum (see m in Fig. A) and the terminal five-sevenths or 
ligula (see¢in Fig. A and B). The mentum is about seven-hundredths of 
an inch long. It is hinged to the sub-mentum (see o in Fig. A) which in 
turn is hinged to the maxille by two chitinous rods (see 6, 6 in Fig. A). 
These rods permit free motion, and to them are attached muscles, which in 
part affect the movement of the labium. The mentum is a flattened cylinder, 
the floor and sides of which are thick and opaque, because of the abundance of 
chitine contained in their structure. While lining this chitinous gutter and 
completing the tube is a thin colorless membrane, which is but the anterior 
prolongation of the pharynx. There also abundant muscles within the men- 
tum which extend even for a short distance along the sides of the base of the 
tongue. These not only affect the motion of the whole labium, but also pro- 
trude and retract the ligula or tongue. 

The ligula or tongue (Fig. A and B, ¢) extends from the anterior extrem- 
ity of the mentum. It consists of a sheath (Fig. B, s) which from the many 
rows of yellowish hairs appears annulated. When not distended, the sheath, 
as seen in cross-section Fig. C), is kidney-shaped. It has a slit (Fig. O, 
h) along the under surface, from the base very near the end. In some speci- 
mens the slit seems to reach quite the end. Within the sheath is a small col- 
ored, triangular rod (Fig. C, R) darker than the sheath, which except for a 
shit (Fig. C, h) on its under surface, would form a tube (Fig. OC, R); in 
fact the sides of the rod along the slit can be brought in such close contact as 
virtually to form a tube. Fine hairs project from the walls either side the slit 
(Fig. C, h) into the tube, which doubtless aid in making the tube more per- 
fect. Along the back of the rod is a conspicuous layer which Mr. Hyatt asserts 
is muscular. If this be so we can readily see how its action would spread the 
walls and open the slit. The rod projects beyond the sheath, as an imperfect 
funnel, the ‘‘ button’? of Reaumur (Fig. A and B, f). The wanting section 
of the funnel harmonizes with the slit in the rod. Near the end, the rod 
seems firmly attached to the sheath. Any attempt to draw the rod from this 
position is quite certain to rupture the sheath. The rod when extended pro- 
jects from sixteen to eighteen-hundredths of an inch beyond the mentum. At 
the base the rod is colorless, and its tube connects above with the membranous 
sac next to be described, and through this with the tube of the mentum and 
with the pharynx. 

Attached to the edges of the sheath, next to the slit, and possibly, as Mr. 
Chambers thinks, entirely lining the latter, and also to the corresponding edges 
of the tubular rod is a thin membrane (Fig. C, s). Mr. Chambers thinks 
this passes over the slit in the rod, making the tube of the latter complete. I 
have reasons to think he is mistaken as will appear in the sequel. When not 
distended this membrane lies in folds (Fig. C, s); but when distended it 
With the rod pushes out of the sheath, so as to form with the latter a large 
tubular sack (Fig. BS, s), with the tubular rod (Fig. C, R) along the surface 
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- opposite the sheath. At the base this sack has a chitinous support (Fig. A, 
QQ), and connects through the tube of the mentum with the pharynx, and re- 
ceives the tube of the rod. It extends nearly if not quite to the end of the 
sheath, certainly as far as the slit in the latter extends, and is, anteriorly, im- 
perforate. 

The labial palpi (Fig. 1, A, &, &) like the maxille, are deeply grooved, and 
when brought close together form a tube which also has a membranous con- 
nection with the mouth opening into the pharynx. 

The paraglosse are short, leaf-like organs (Fig. 1, A, p, ») with a hollow 
membranous base, which also connects with the tube of the mentum and the 
sac of the ligula. 

When not in use the ligula, with the labial palpi and maxille, all double 
back under the head, and the tongue is so retracted that it extends no further 
than the labial palpi. This shortening of the ligula seems to be effected by 
drawing the more membranous and less hairy base into the mentum. 

How do bees take liquids into their stomachs? ‘his question, as we have 
seen, has received various answers. Some have thought that the nectar was 
drawn through a tube formed by the approximation of the ligula, the palpi, 
and the maxilJzx. Others that suction was the force and the tongue the tube. 
Still others have believed that the nectar was lapped up by the bees. I hope 
to be able to show you that all are right. 

Look at a bee through a good lens (1 have used Toll’s one-half inch) while 
sipping honey containing grains of solid matter, and the fine particles will 
often be seen to ascend through the tube formed by bringing the maxillx to- 
gether. We have already seen how this liquid passes to the mouth and through 
this into the pharynx. Or we can color some rather thin honey or syrup by 
aniline (I have found deep red to be the best), and while the bee is sipping 
this colored liquid, which it does as eagerly as though the poisonous aniline 
were not present, cut off its head, which, with a pair of dissecting scissors is 
done in an instant. Examination plainly shows the track along the channeled 
maxillz and palpi, even to the mouth, which clearly reveals the path of the 
liquid. ‘These conduits are much the larger approach to the pharynx; thus 
we see why bees take honey so fast when they can get freely at a large quan- 
tity, and why a few days of good basswood harvest are so fruitful. 

Bees as surely take honey through the triangular rod which is enclosed within 
the sheath. I have proved this in several ways as follows: 

I have placed honey in fine glass tubes and behind fine wire gauze, so that 
the bees could just reach it with the funnel at the end of the rod. So long as 
they could reach it with the funnel so long would it disappear. I have held 
the bee in my hand, by grasping the wings, while observing it with a good 
lens. I would gradually withdraw it from the drop of honey, which it would 
sip so long as the drop was within reach of the funnel. I have in such cases 
seen the red axis when the bee was sipping colored syrup. Subsequent exam- 
ination by dissection revealed the red liquid still in the tube of the rod, clearly 
showing its course in passing to the pharynx. If we place the tongue with a 
drop of water on a glass slide and cover with a thin glass, and then look at it 
through the compound microscope, with a magnifying power of eighty diame- 
ters, we can readily see the liquid pass back and forth in the tube as we press 
with a pencil on the thin glass cover. As Mr. Chambers states, this tube at 
the base of the funnel is only one five-hundredth of an inch in diameter. We 
now understaud why bees are so long in loading their stomachs when gathering 
from small tubular flowers, as then this minute tube is the only avenue by 
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which the bee secures the nectar. We can also well understand why they gather 
so much faster from some flowers than from others. In the one case they secure 
the liquid sweet through both the channels above described ; in the other, when 
the honey is scarce or deep down in small tubular flowers, they can only use 
this microscopic tube. 

We also note the admirable construction of the tongue, which permits it to 
probe these tiny flowers, and also see the advantage of even a little additional 
length in this important and wonderful organ. 

I also believe that bees lap up the honey. If we spread a thin layer of honey 
on a glass, and permit the bees to visit it, we shall see the bees wipe it up with 
their ligule. Fine drops disappear even though the funnel does not touch 
them. From this observation, as well as the structure of the organ—if I am 
right in believing that the slit in the rod opens on the surface—we can but 
conclude that the slit in the rod, no less than the funnel, may be the door 
whereby liquids pass to the tube. If Mr. Hyatt is right in thinking that the 
dorsal band of the rod is muscular, we can readily see from its position and the 
form of the rod, how the slit might be opened. If the liquid is very thick the 
bees are seen frequently to retract the ligula and then extend it, as if to clear 
the organ by scraping it between the maxille and palpi. 

While sipping honey the bee performs a kind of respiratory movement with 
the abdomen. This shows that the force of suction comes partly, if not 
wholly from the stomach, which organ is situated in the abdominal cavity. 
The tongue is also retracted and extended rythmically while the bee is sipping. 
The tip passes alternately back and forth from its greatest distance from the 
mentum to the end of the palpi. This movement may be something analogous 
to swallowing. 

I am not certain as to the function of the membranous sac. I have found 
that if I killed a bee by compressing its thorax, very soon after it commenced 
to sip the colored liquid, that the latter was always in the stomach but not in 
the sac. If I waited longer I found the sac also partially filled. This leads 
me to conclude that it acts as a storehouse, enabling the bee to carry a load 
beyond the capacity of its stomach. It also appears glandular, when distend- 
ed, so possibly it secretes an animal juice or ferment which aids in changing 
cane sugar into glucose or grape sugar; for we find upon analysis that pure 
cane sugar after passing through the stomach of the bee has partially under- 
gone this transformation. 

After the bees have sipped the colored liquid, I find invariably that the tip 
of the tongue—the small portion where the slit in the sheath seems obscure, 
and where the rod seems more firmly attached to the sheath, is highly colored, 
as though full of liquid. Possibly the sac does not extend into this portion, 
and the tube may be larger in this part. By a little pressure the liquid is 
made to pass out of this portion of the tube, either through the funnel or slit, 
perhaps both. 

I have measured hundreds of tongues, under the microscope, with the cam- 
era lucida, and have been much interested to observe the wondrous uniformity 
in length where the bees were from the same colony or from the same apiary, 
especially if close breeding had been practiced. ‘Tongue after tongue would 
show a variation of less than .025 of an inch. I have found the length of the 
American black bee’s tongue to average about .24 of an inch in length, from 
the base of the mentum to the tip of the ligula. American-bred Italian bees I 
have found, when measured by the same scale, to have tongues .02 of an inch 
longer. Some bees, said to be Cyprians, but closely resembling our black bees, 
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except that the down on the thorax was a little more yellow, I have found to 
possess tongues a little shorter than those of our American Italians, though the 
average is but very little less. I have examined bees’ tongues from workers 
reared from two different imported Italian queens, and found that in both 
cases they exceeded in length those of our American-bred bees, though the dif- 
ference is very slight. 

In 1878 I measured the tongues of some bees sent me for Cyprians. The 
bees were very yellow and beautiful. I found them to possess the longest 
tongues I have ever met, but there was very great variation. I had but few 
bees and: sent for more, which never came, I had arranged the present season 
for bees of the various European races, and had been promised specimens, but 
greatly to my regret and disappointment, the bees have failed to come, so I 
have to make this but a partial report. 

That the added length is of practical importance I have proved as follows: 
Honey in a vessel covered with fine gauze was placed before Italians till they 
ceased to eat because the honey was beyond reach. The vessel was then 
placed before black bees, which failed to reach the fluid. The vessel was 
then filled and given first to the black bees, which worked till the liquid was 
inaccessible, when it was placed before Italians. These would invariably com- 
mence to sip the honey. Again, a box one-half inch deep, without top or 
bottom, was covered with fine gauze having fifteen meshes to the inch. A 
glass was then placed in the box so inclined that while one end rested against 
the gauze the other was one-half inch from it. ‘I'he glass was thinly spread 
with honey on the side next the gauze. This was placed in a hive of Italians, 
when the glass was cleaned of honey for a distance of twenty-four meshes from 
the edge where the glass rested on the gauze. The black bees could only reach 
and only cleaned for nineteen meshes. Many trials gave the same result. 
This then shows why Italians can gather, and often do collect from flowers 
which fail utterly to attract the black bees. The nectar is beyond their reach. 

It would seem from the above that American-bred bees have shorter tongues 
than those direct from Italy. It seems yery probable that ‘‘ natural selection,’’ 
the very law which raised Italians to their position of superiority, also gave to 
them their longer tongues. Shut up in their mountain home, a mere isolated 
basin, where competition must have been very excessive, nature took advantage 
of every favorable variation and developed those striking excellences peculiar 
to the Italian. During these ages there was no kindly bee-master possessed of 
the intelligence sufficient to nurse the weaklings, nor any ‘‘ Dollar Queen busi- 
ness’’ to stimulate indiscriminate breeding, and the weak died victims to 
starvation. And so we are indebted to the stern, inexorable law of nature for 
the incomparable breeding which wrought out such admirable results in far- 
famed Liguria. Unquestionably the crowded apiaries of Austria and Germany 
have heightened the ‘‘struggle for life,’’ and had a similar tendency to develop 
superior excellence in the European black bees. It is more than probable that 
the German bees of crowded Europe have longer tongues and are generally 
superior to the same in America, where they have long been favored with 
broad floral areas and comparative absence of competition. I should expect 
that this very law might have developed varieties of the black race which are 
superior to others of the same race. It is more than possible that ‘‘ survival 
of the fittest’? explains the origin of the superior varieties which are said to 
exist in various provinces of Europe. For the same reason we should surely 
expect superior excellence in the Cyprian bees. Crowded as they have been for 
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long years or ages in their small island home, the principle of ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest’? must have been working powerfully to weed out the inferior and to 
preserve and make stronger the superior. And so the great poet has well said: 
«* Sweet are the uses of adversity.”’ 

From the above considerations it seems obvious, that would we perpetuate 
the excellencies given us by the skillful breeding of nature, though we may 
not destroy all the feeble, as nature has done, we must assuredly study and 
observe so closely, that we shall know of a surety which are our very superior 
queens, and be even more careful to breed from no other. Whether care or 
carelessness will be most promoted by our present system I leave for you to 
say. But Ido wish that we might have at least a few breeders with time, 
means, caution, skill, and patience, who would work with earnest zeal to not 
only keep all the excellence we now have, but to augment this excellence, as I 
am sure if may be augmented. 

But if our cheap queen system is to continue, then, surely, we may well 
stimulate frequent importations from Italy and Cyprus, and thus hope to com- 
pensate in part for what will be lost by hasty, careless, and indiscriminate 
breeding.—American Bee Journal. 


THE STING OF THE WORKER BEE. 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


[From Manual of the Apiary, 5th Edition.] 


The worker bees possess an organ of defense, which they are quick to use if 
occasion demands. This organ is straight, not curved as is the sting of the 
queen. ‘The poison, which is emitted in stinging and which causes the severe 
pain, is an acid fluid, which is secreted by a double gland, and stored ina 
muscular sack (Fig. c), which is about the size of a flax-seed. This sack is 
connected by a tube (Fig. m) with the reservoir of the sting. The sting is a 
triple organ consisting of three sharp hollow spears, which are very smooth 
and of exquisite polish. If we magnify the most beautifully wrought steel 
instrument it looks rough and unfinished; while the parts of the sting, how- 
ever highly magnified, are smooth and perfect. The true relation of the three 
parts of the sting was accurately described by Mr. J. R. Bledsoe in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, vol. 6, p. 29. The action in stinging and the method of 
extruding the poison is well described in a beautifully illustrated article by Mr. 
J. D. Hyatt in Vol. I., No. 1, of *‘ American Quarterly Microscopical Journal.” 
The larger of the three awls (Fig. a), usually, though incorrectly, styled the 
sheath, has a large cylindrical reservoir at its base (Fig. s) which is entirely 
shut off from the hollow (Fig. /) in the more slender part of the awl, which 
latter serves no purpose, except to give strength and lightness. 

The reservoir connects at its base with the poison sack and below by a slit 
with the opening (Fig. 2) made by the approximation of the three awls. 

The other two awls (Fig. 0, 5, 6), which we will call lancets, are also hollow 
(Fig. 7, 7). They are barbed (Fig. w, w, w) much like a fish-hook, except that 
there are eight or ten barbs instead of one. Five of the barbs are large and 
strong. These barbs catch hold and cause the extraction of the sting when 
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Sting with Lancets drawn one side, cross-section of Sting and a Lancet, much magnified. 


c—Poison sack. e, e—Valves. h—Hollow in awl. 
m—Tube from sack to reservoir. 0, o—Opening from hollow in 7, i—Hollows in lancets. 
s—Reservoir. ancet. t, (—Ridges inawl. 
a—Awl. u, u—Barbs. U’—Groove in lancet. 

b, b—Lancets. 


the organ is used. Near the base of each lancet is a beautiful valvular organ 
(Fig. e, e). The hollow inside the lancets (Fig. 7, 7), unlike that of the awl, is 
useful. It opens anteriorly,in front of the first six barbs (Fig. 0, 0), as shown 
by Mr. Hyatt, and posteriorly just back of the valves into the central tube 
(Fig. 2), and through it into the reservoir (Fig. s). The poison then can pass 
either through the hollow lancets (Fig. 7, 7) or through the central tube (Fig. 7) 
between the three spears. 

The lancets are held to the central piece by projections (Vig. ¢, ¢) from the 
latter, which fit into corresponding grooves (Fig. ?) of the lancets. In the 
figure the lancets are moyed one side to show the barbs and the valves. Nor- 
mally they are held close together, and thus form the tube (Fig. 7). 

The parts of the sting are moved by muscles connecting the bases of the 
parts and extending from the parts to the large chitinous supports (fig. d). 
The fact that muscles connect the various parts, and the muscular character 
of the sack, explain how a sting may act, even after the bee is apparently life- 
less, or what is even more wonderful, after it has been extracted from the bee. 
The barbs hold one lancet as a fulcrum for the other, and so long as the mus- 
cles are excitable so long is a thrust possible. Thus I have known a bee dead 
for hours to sting. A wasp, dead more than a day, with the abdomen cut off, 
made a painful thrust and stings extracted for several minutes could still bring 
tears by their entering the flesh. 

In stinging, the awl first pierces, then the lancets follow. As the lancets 
push in, the valves close the central tube, when the poison is driven through 
the lancets themselves and comes out by the openings near the barbs (Fig. 0, 0). 
The drop of poison which we see on the sting when the bee is slightly irritated, 
as by jarring the hive on a cold day, is pushed through the central opening by 
the muscular contraction of the sac attendant upon the elevation of the abdo- 
men, and extrusion of the sting. 

Darwin suggests that bees and wasps may have been developed from saw- 
flies, and that the barbs on the sting are the old-time saws, transformed into 
barbs. 
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DIVISION-BOARD FEEDER. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The requisites of a good feeder are: Cheapness, a form to admit quick 
feeding, to permit no loss of heat, and so arranged that we can feed without 
in any way disturbing the bees. The feeder (see engraving) which I have used 
with the best satisfaction, is a modified division-board, the top-bar of which 
(2) is two inches wide. In the cut the lower part of the face of the can is 
remoyed to show float, ete. From the upper central portion, beneath the top- 
bar, a rectangular piece the size of an oyster-can is replaced with an oyster- 


can (g), after the top of the latter has been removed. A yertical piece of 
wood (d) is fitted into the can so as to separate a space about one inch square, 
on one side from the balance of the chamber. This piece does not reach quite 
to the bottom of the can, there being a one-eighth inch space beneath. In 
the top-bar there is an opening (e) just above the smaller space below. In the 
large space is a wooden float (f/) full of holes. On one side, opposite the lar- 
ger chamber of the can, a half-inch piece of the top (c) is cut off, so that the 
bees can pass between the can and top-bar on to the float, where they can sip 
the feed. The feed is turned into the hole in the top-bar (e), and without 
touching a bee, passes down under the vertical strip (d) and raises the float 
(f). The can may be tacked to the board at the ends near the top. ‘Two or 
three tacks through the can into the yertical piece (d) will hold the latter 
firmly in place; or the top-bar may press on the vertical piece so that it cannot 
moye. Crowding a narrow piece of woolen cloth between the can and board, 
and nailing a similar strip around the beveled edge of the division-board 
makes all snug. One of our students suggests the name ‘‘ Perfection,’’ for 
this feeder. The feeder is placed at the end of the brood-chamber and the 
top-bar covered by the quilt. To feed we have only to fold the quilt over, 
when with a tea-pot we pour the feed into the hole in the top-bar. If a honey 
board is used, there must be a hole in this just above the hole in the division- 
board feeder. In either case, no bees can escape, the heat is confined, and 
our diyision-board feeder is but little more expensive than a division-board 
alone. 

The best time to feed is just at nightfall. In this case the feed will be 
carried away before the next day, and the danger to weak colonies from rob- 
bing is not so great. 

It will always pay richly to feed bees whenever they can gather no honey for 
seyeral days in succession. We thus keep the queen active. 
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In feeding during the cold days of April, all should be close above the bees 
to economize the heat. In all feeding, care is requisite that we may not spill 
the feed about the apiary, as this may, and very generally will, induce robbing. 

Lansing, Mich., April, 1879. 


SALT IN AGRICULTURE. 


BY DR. R. C. KEDZIE, PROF. OF CHEMISTRY AT THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


We have the best authority for saying that ‘salt is good.”’ Its universal 
use by men in all stages of civilization, the eagerness with which it is sought 
by animals, not only when domesticated, but in their native wilds, as well as its 
general distribution over the globe, show that it is adapted to supply a general 
want. When men are deprived of an adequate supply of salt the evil is sorely 
felt. During the late rebellion in the Southern States, the supply of salt for 
the people became a question of pressing importance, requiring most careful 
consideration and governmental supervision. I have seen bearded men come 
into our camps and seek for salt as eagerly as children for candy. In some 
districts of Africa salt is a most precious substance, a handful will buy a slave, 
and to say of any one that he eats salt with his daily food is evidence of his 
luxurious wealth. 

The use of salt as a manure dates from early antiquity. Its sterilizing influ- 
ence when used in large quantity was also early known; since eastern con- 
querors, when they would indicate the final overthrow of a captured city, were 
accustomed to raze its walls, plow up its streets and sow the place with salt. 

When we study the modern use of salt as a manure, and read the agricultural 
journals on this subject, we plunge into the midst of ‘confusion worse con- 
founded.’’ One class represent salt as a manure of great value to every kind 
of crop, on every kind of soil, and that it may safely be used in very large 
doses. Another class, that it is no benefit to most crops, detrimental to some, 
and that the soil naturally contains enough salt for the wants of any crop. 

It is singular that we should find such a diversity of views on this subject 
among some of the most intelligent agriculturists. If we look into the matter 
closely we may find an explanation of this diversity of views respecting the 
manural value of salt in the climate, geographical position, or kind of soil, of 
these respective parties. If salt is beneficial in a hot and dry climate, then a 
person living in a cool and moist climate would receive little benefit from its use. 
The sea spray carried by the winds to great distance inland supplies a quan- 
tity of salt every year to the fields. A friend whose home was in the Shetland 
islands told me that after every storm her windows had a frosting of salt which 
required to be washed away. The rain water near the seacoast has a sensi- 
ble amount of salt, but as we recede from the coast the amount rapidly dimin- 
ishes. According to Dr. Robert Angus Smith, if we take the amount of 
chlorides at Valentia, in Ireland, at 100, the amount in Manchester is only 12, 
and in Darmstadt, Germany, is only 2. A farmer in Ireland may find no 
benefit from the use of salt as a manure, while a farmer in Germany whose 
fields receive only one-fiftieth as much salt in his rainfall, may receive marked 
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benefit from the use of salt on his fields. Sandy soils may be greatly benefited 
by the use of salt where heavy clay soils would receive no benefit, but perhaps 
positive injury. 

At a distance from the sea, on sandy soils, and with certain kinds of crops, 
we find that common salt is esteemed as a manure. Where the high price of 
land demands high farming and abundant manuring, the use of salt is mainly 
determined by the cost, and a government tax on salt is deplored because it 
bears oppressively upon agriculture by limiting this use of salt as a manure. 


OVER-PRAISE. 


Like every other really valuable special manure, salt has been over-praised 
and its use recommended without proper discrimination. Like plaster, it has 
been by some persous recommended as a universal manure, capable of replac- 
ing all other manures, good for every crop, upon every kind of soil, and in ey- 
ery season. But the reputation of salt has been injured by such indiscriminate 
praise, and its use has been restricted rather than extended thereby, because 
failures are long remembered and more generally made known than successful 
experiments. 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


One reason why salt has received so little notice by writers on theoretical 
agriculture is in consequence of some extended investigations by German chem- 
ists into the nature and action of ash-food of plants, in which they haye 
endeavored to ascertain what elements of the ash of plants are ‘‘ essential ’’ 
and what are ‘‘accidental.’? In the ash of all plants grown under agricul- 
tural conditions we find potash, soda, lime, magnesia,. oxide of iron, silica, 
sulphates, phosphates, and chlorides. The German chemists asked this ques- 
tion: ‘Are these materials, each and all, necessary for the growth of the 
plant, or can plants live and grow in the entire absence of any one of this 
list?’ For the last twenty years very elaborate investigations have been made 
to answer this question. 

For a long time the fact that any given substance was always found in the 
ash of a plant was accepted as a proof that it was necessary for the growth of 
that plant and that it could not live without it. But this did not satisfy the 
German chemist, who wanted stronger proof than uniform presence, of the 
absolute necessity of a given material for plant life. 

You will bear in mind the fact that the problems they proposed for solution 
are very different from those that would attract the attention of the practical 
farmer. Their investigations had relation solely to the abstract theory of 
plant life, and the question whether any given substance would increase the 
production of any crop scarcely attracted their attention. The chemist found 
a certain list of chemical substances always present in the ash of plants grown 
under natural conditions, and the question he proposed was this: are all of 
these substances essential for the life of a plant, or can the plant make com- 
plete growth (7. e., grow from the seed and again ripen seed) in the entire 
absence of any one of the substances usually found in the ash of plants? When 
all the physical conditions of plant growth are present, and all the ash element 
except one furnished the young plant, if the exclusion of this one element is 
uniformly attended by an unhealthy condition and ultimate failure of the 
plant, then such substance is said to be ‘‘essential’’ for the life of the plant. 
Thus no plant will grow in the entire absence of potash, lime, magnesia, phos- 
phoric acid and sulphuric acid, and these substances are essential for the plant 
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life. But if a plant can grow and ripen seed in the entire absence of another 
ash element, then such substance is excluded from the list of essential ash 
elements, no matter how much its presence may increase the vigor of growth 
and development of the plant grown under natural conditions, or how much 
of the substance is usually found in the ash of such plant. The chemist sim- 
ply asks, ‘‘ Will the plant live and ripen seed?’’ while the farmer asks, ‘‘ How 
large will it grow?” 


ESSENTIAL AND ACCIDENTAL ASH ELEMENTS. 


The question whether the substance was essential to plant growth could not 
be settled by growing plants in ordinary soils, because the ‘‘essential’’? and 
**accidental’’ ash elements are found associated in every fertile soil. ‘To an- 
swer this question we must place a plant in a soil or medium for growth from 
which the substance under consideration is rigidly excluded. For this purpose 
Prince Salm-Horstmar, of Germany prepared an artificial soil, composed of 
powdered flints, purified sand, and charcoal made by burning loaf-sugar. To 
this soil, containing nothing but silica and carbon, he added all the usual ash 
elements save one, planted the seed of some plant, supplied all the physical 
conditions of plant growth, and then watched the results. Hach one of the 
ash elements in turn was excluded in his experiments, 


WATER CULTURE. 


Later investigators have dispensed with a soil altogether, and raised plants 
by ‘‘ water culture.’’ ‘The seed is sprouted in damp cotton or between folds 
of wet paper till the roots are well developed, when the plant is suspended so that 
only the roots dip into water which contains in solution or suspension the ash 
elements to sustain the plant. By careful treatment plants have been grown 
to large size and full development by water culture. In this way one ash ele- 
ment after another has been excluded from the nourishing solution, and the 
results carefully watched. While potash, lime and magnesia were essential 
for the development of a plant from a seed, the question arose whether soda 
was essential. Prince Salm-Horstmar, as the result of numerous experi- 
ments upon wheat, oats and barley, concludes that in the early vegetative stages 
of growth, soda, while advantageous, is not essential, but that for the perfec- 
tion of the seed an appreciable though a minute quantity of soda is indispensa- 
ble. On the other hand, several experimenters haye succeeded in bringing 
maize to complete perfection by water culture in which no soda salts were 
used, and they claim that soda is not essential. Yet no one has raised a plant 
in which soda was not found in some part. All admit that chlorine is essential 
for ripening the seed of some plants, such as buckwheat. 

When the German chemists exclude soda from the list of ‘‘essentials’’ for 
plant growth, are we to conclude that it is therefore of no value in agriculture? 
A farmer has a long list of implements which are not essential for farming, 
because farming has been, and may still be, carried on without them; the 
mower and reaper, the horse-rake, the cultivator, the roller, and a score of 
other things are not essential to farming, but the farmer does not discard 
them on that account, because he can raise enough more on his farm with 
these implements to more than pay for their use. In the same way do not 
reject salt as a manure, as many writers on theoretical agriculture have done, 
simply because, in a narrow and limited sense, it is not essential to plant life. 
It may be very beneficial even if it is not essential to plant growth. This 
brings us face to face with many important questions in regard to salt as ma- 
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nure. Is salt beneficial to crops? What crops are benefited? Upon what 
kind of soil is salt most beneficial? What are the views of our best farmers 
in regard to the use of salt? How does it benefit crops? This is a long string 
of questions, and I do not expect to fully answer any of them. 


IS SALT BENEFICIAL TO CROPS? 


The fact that many crops contain a large amount of salt is a presumption 
that it is beneficial to such crops. Nature does not usually blunder in her 
operations, and some of our best results come from following her lead. If we 
turn to the records of careful experiments made in England and in Germany, 
we find ample proof that salt is beneficial to many crops. Professor J. F. W. 
Johnston says: ‘‘It is certain that common salt has in very many cases been 
advantageous to the growing crop.’? He then quotes the results of experi- 
ments in which wheat dressed with salt gave an average of eight bushels more 
than the same kind of soil produces without salt, barley gave an increase of 21 
bushels an acre, and hay one ton increase to the acre. The experiments of 
John Hannam, of England, as detailed in an essay on manures, for which he 
received a prize of £50, show a large increase by the use of salt in the acreage 
production of barley and oats, and a moderate increase in the yield of wheat. 

In 1864 J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, read a paper before the agricultural 
council, to show that salt had practically no influence on his farm in increasing 
or diminishing the production of either straw, grain, or wheat. In the discus- 
sion which followed, a number of persons spoke, and all in opposition to the 
views of Mr. Lawes. Mr. Hooker gave the result of some experiments with 
respect to the influence of salt on wheat, in which he showed that one portion 
of his wheat-field dressed with four ewt. of salt gave 30 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, of good quality, while the balance of the field, without salt, gave 20 bush- 
els to the acre, of second quality. 

Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture says: ‘‘Common salt has been em- 
ployed in all ages and in all countries for the purpose of promoting vegetation, 
and has been specially useful in inland countries. In some districts it has 
failed to produce any beneficial effects upon the growing crop, and has conse- 
quently suffered in the high estimation in which it was held in England about 
a century ago. Still, salt is largely employed for manuring purposes, and 
there can be little doubt that in many cases it produces a sensible improvement 
in various crops. Its use has been particularly recommended for the cereal 
crops.’” . 

But I will not quote further from English sources, but turn your attention 
to reports of the use of salt in this country. 

In quoting current opinions and experiences on the use of salt, I turn for 
convenience to a volume of the Country Gentleman, because it has a good 
index, and I quote the writers nearly in the order they appear in print. The 
first is from W. C. Fish of Onondaga county, N. Y. ‘In experiments for the 
past four years, I find many advantages in sowing salt on spring wheat. For 
over 25 years’ farming on soil too hot and dry for spring wheat to fill well (in 
the usual manner of cultivation), it proved a very uncertain crop. Becoming 
nearly discouraged in trying to raise it, I began four years ago sowing salt. 
The first year three bushels were scattered on the ground, just as the wheat 
was fairly up and the ground dry. Twenty-five bushels per acre was the first 
year’s yield. The second year four bushels of salt were sown, and twenty-nine 
bushels of plump wheat were raised to the acre. The third experiment was 
four bushels of salt and thirty of wheat to the acre. For the past summer in 
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Onondaga county the thermometer has marked 80 degrees and upwards for 38 
days, 15 of which were over 90 degrees; and it was a scorching time for spring 
grain. For the last trial I drilled, on six acres of corn-stubble ground, one 
and three-fourths bushels of wheat, and sowed six bushels of salt broadcast to 
the acre. A strip was left without any salt, which was very light; on this 
ground the dew dried off quicker and the wheat headed out two days later, 
with the straw darker colored and badly crinkled down.’’ [Vol. XLIL., p. 4. 

‘*The statements of your correspondent, Mr. C. W. Fish, in your number 
for January 4, prompts me to say what I have for some time intended to do, 
to wit, that the application of salt upon grain crops is a growing practice in 
this country. A very considerable demand for salt for this purpose has been 
established in our southern towns. Dirty salt, or that of an inferior quality, 
is as efficient as any, and comes cheaper. It is applied at the rate of from one 
to three bushels per acre upon barley, wheat and oats. One bushel of salt is 
good for three or four bushels of grain. The best results were formerly real- 
ized when salt was sown on barley, the production being increased several 
bushels. If sown pretty freely, say three or four bushels per acre, the benefits 
are visible for several seasons. ‘The experiments of 8. M. Brown several years 
ago showed that the application of salt on winter wheat was obviously advan- 
tageous. ‘The effect seemed to be seen in the stiffening of the straw, by which 
its falling down and rusting, thus shrinking the berry, was prevented. If the 
effect upon spring wheat is what Mr. Fish represents it to be, all central and 
western New York can go into the production of that variety and make it 
profitable. If we can raise 30, 25 or even 20 bushels of spring wheat to the acre 
at an expense of 10 or 13 shillings for a fertilizer, Minnesota and other western 
States, where the average yield only comes up to six or eight bushels, would 
soon find us formidable competitors in the eastern markets. 

For a long period salt has been used to a large extent on the growing crops in 
Great Britain. It has been there ascertained that 16 bushels per acre will kill 
all kinds of vegetation. Hight bushels per acre may be safely applied. From 
two to four bushels per acre would probably insure sufficiently favorable results 
in this country. There can be no doubt that the farmers would obtain valua- 
ble returns from the use of salt upon their grain crops.’’ [S., Syracuse, N. 
¥iy pi 83) 


SALT IN CANADA. 


Having seen a communication in your last issue upon the application of salt 
as a manure, I fully endorse the good results from its use as expressed by your 
correspondent. In Branch county, where I reside, its non-application will] 
soon be the exception and not the rule, as the material benefit accruing to 
those who have used it is such as to make us feel that our success in growing 
good crops, particularly barley, depends to a considerable extent upon its appli- 
cation. Experiments have been tried, such as leaving strips in a field without 
any salt, resulting in such a contrast as to cause any one not knowing the facts 
CP wonder Bb Tree Fy re oe: WS BA se pieP 1S). 


SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 


Seeing an article in your paper of February 8th in regard to salt as a fertil- 
izer, I will give my experience in regard to it. Two years ago I sent to Syra- 
cuse for one ton of refuse salt washings, which cost me at my nearest railroad 
station $7.10, and as it was rather lumpy and moist to drill, I pulverized it on 
my barn floor, and mixed with the salt as much hardwood ashes as I had salt. 
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May 20th I drilled in my barley, and with the phosphate arrangement, sowed 
about 250 pounds of the above mixture per acre, and the result was I had a 
good piece of barley, with a very plump berry and bright straw. The farm I 
had just purchased that spring, proved to have been run considerably, and the 
neighbors and passers-by would often ask what I had been doing to my ground 
that made the barley look so rank. 

* * * * * * * a * * * * * * 

My neighbor, Mr. L., is a great advocate of phosphate, and I requested him 
to try a ton of refuse salt washing on his barley ground. He sowed three 
bushels of salt per acre on the furrow and harrowed it in. On the rest of the 
field he used the Buffalo phosphate. Where the salt was used, previous to 
that time the grain was always flat to the ground, but after the salt was 
used the grain stood up; was one week earlier than the phosphated barley, 
and he told me if a man had been blindfolded, and set to putting up the grain, 
he could haye told when he came to the part of the field where the salt was 
used, as the grain was so much heavier than where phosphate was used. I 
have sowed refuse salt on corn ground, before harrowing, with good results; 
but never drop it in the hill with the corn, I prefer the refuse salt washings to 
the refined salt for agricultural purposes, and intend to try some more this 
spring. [E. L. B., King’s Ferry, N. Y., p. 147.] 


SALT FOR SPRING CROPS. 


Many farmers in some towns of this country are using salt on oats and bar- 
ley this spring. * * * Salt has been used considerably on winter wheat, 
and with good results, but it is believed to be even better on spring grain, the 
advantage is greatest in dry seasons, and where sown with wheat. Winter 
snows and rains always intervene before the grain heads. It is found that salt 
makes the straw of all grain brighter, and the berry plumper. It is claimed 
especially for its use on barley, that it makes the grain fill more slowly in hot 
and dry weather. 

At a meeting of the Western New York Farmers’ Club, May 2d, 8. Reed 
and D. E. Rogers said that salt had proven fully as beneficial to all crops ex- 
cept clover, as gypsum. * * * * * Salt also, like gypsum, appears to 
be often of more benefit to crops than we could infer from its constituent ele- 
ments. Uudoubtedly salt dissolves certain kinds of plant-food and makes it 
more ayailable than it could be otherwise. I know, however, that its benefits 
extend to the second year, as it does nearly as much good to the grass as to 
the preceding grain crop. [W. L. F., Monroe County, N. Y., p. 300. ] 


SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 


I am aware that learned professors have written on this subject, viewing 
the matter in a scientific light, and in nearly, if not in every case that came 
under my notice, concluded a long article by leaving the matter in as great 
doubt as ever. So far as the writings upon this subject are concerned, it would 
appear to be a matter of doubt whether or not salt is a valuable fertilizer, or 
in fact I might almost say a fertilizer at all, and experiments on the subject 
are considerably divided. I have experimented for many years with salt, and 
tested it on the various cereals and roots, and on the different soils, from the 
stiff clay to the light reddish sand, and the results have been quite as varied 
as the experiments themselves. To enumerate the individual experiments 
would take up too much space, but a few general remarks and results may be 
of some interest to the thinking agriculturists. 
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It is pretty well known that this section of the world is one of the great salt 
cultures, and therefore experimenting has the great advantage here of being 
(in this article) cheap. On heavy clay land I have found little use in salt 
dressing, but with an addition of unleached ashes, in quantity about fifty 
bushels of ashes to ten of salt on each acre, I have taken a third more of a 
root crop, and the quality of such roots is always superior. On light soils salt 
alone has with me always proved beneficial; but even here I haye had the 
largest returns where ashes were used in connection with salt. * * * 

In excessive drouth I have found a mixture of salt and ashes to act like a 
charm, eyidently keeping a living moisture near the surface, whereas, parts 
where the mixture was not used were dry as dust for several inches in depth. 

* * * — Potatoes grown on salted land are always clean and free from 
scab, and not so subject to dry rot, I think. I have had a half acre planted 
with Scotch kidney potatoes, one-half of which was dressed heavy with salt and 
ashes and the other half left without the mixture, and the result for several 
years was that on the dressed half the potatoes were clean and the crop rather 
a better average in maturity than on the other half on which the potatoes were, 
as is usual with this variety, covered with scab. These are a few of the results 
I have had on this ‘‘uncertain subject.””7. * * * [Lahrax, Goderich, Ont. 


Ge. 7o8). 
EXPERIMENTS AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Experiments were tried to determine the relative value of plaster, muck and 
salt, as compared with stable manure, in the growth of grass for hay during 
the years 1864-5-6. The soil for these experiments was a light sandy loam, 
which appeared to be of uniform fertility. It was divided into eight plots of 
same size; one was left without manure, to show the natural productiveness of 
the soil; the dressings for the other plots, and the amount of hay for each 
cutting is exhibited in the following 


TABLE OF RESULTS FOR 1864. 


PRODUCE PER ACRE. ToTAL RESULT PER AcRE. 
= MANURE ON EACH ACRE, First Cutting. Second Cutting. ; 
S Pounds of aa 
z Lbs, Gain Lbs. Gain ss 2 
LING Ceca co. st OG Te i ¢ 1 hea eta 4,695 [222 or 
2 |2 bu. of gypsum........._- 3,917 1,061 3,056 1,314 6,973 2,375 
3 |5 bu. of ashes.............- 4515 | 1,659 | 2977 | 1,235 7,492 2.894 
4 |20 loads of muck........-- 4,566 1,710 3,306 1,564 7,872 3,274 
5 |3 bu. salt, 20 loads muck...| 4,696 1,840 2,975 1,233 7,671 3,073 
os barwalés 4 eu eee 3.813 957 | 2,467 725 6,280 1,682 
7 |20 loads horse dung.-...-.- 3,708 842 2,678 936 6,386 1,778 
8 |20 loads cow dung........- 3,931 1,075 2,856 1,114 6,787 2,189 


The results for 1865 on same plats, but without renewal of manure, to deter- 
mine the influence of these dressing on subsequent crops is given in 
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TABLE OF RESULTS FOR 1865, 


Propvuce Per Acre. ToTAL Resvutts For YEAR. 
= MANURE ea a ACRE IN First Cutting. Second Cutting. 
s Pounds of Gain by 
s hay. manure, 
Zi Lbs Gain. Lbs, Gain 
Ld We manhreroseu. fee Se SGT. & Sus 8892). See 2.768 sk eee 
2 |2 bushels gypsum..._....- 2,953 1,067 1,600 7il 4,533 1,778 
3 |5 bushels ashes._.......... 2,644 778 1,169 280 3,813 1,058 
4, |\2010a8ds muck:= 2. ots. ee. 2,978 pL 1,187 298 4,164 1,409 
5 |3 bu. salt, 20 loads muck_-.| 3,644 1,778 1,356 467 5,000 2,245 
GS HoDUshelsisalbs: 8S ese 3,511 1,645 1,748 858 5,258 2,503 
7 {20 loads horse dung....--- 3,844 1,978 2,157 1,267 6,000 3,245 
8 |20 loads cow dung.........| 3,311 1,445 2,133 1,245 5,444 2,689 

TABLE OF RESULTS FOR 1866. 
PRODUCE PER ACRE. 
2 MANURE TO EACH ACRE. First Cutting. 
= Second Cutting. 
z Kbs, Gain 
Pog wane! ek ce en oteteelz ne Bid ae ee 1-380) |. 2-82 
22 DUSNeIS evDSUME 2s fe. see ee in ee 1,720 331 
Dulo DUSHEIE WOOO Ashes. ool. aso ee ee ice 1,602 213 |, 
a WO ene takes) EG wie hed ay el asa 1.780 gq1 |F he second crop 
bas bossalt72@doads muck a3) See. See eee 2,158 769 1866 watts: Ye: 
CalSdbushelsisal tee. as. aoa ee ee ee ae 2,431 1,042 : 
p20 toads horse dung... 3.2... so63 S205. eB aes 2,600 1211 
BA TOARS BOW Mine oo oe Ne cee a 2,433 944 
TABLE SHOWING TOTAL RESULTS FOR THREE YEARS—1864-5-6. 

% MANURE TO EACH ACRE, eae 
g 
A pNowunianure see 62 ee ee ee ee ee 8,744 |= 55a 
oa DOSMGrm Sey DSO: <> 32 bce ns oe ene amen. Po TL nee 13,226 4,482 
Bulp busneie wood! dniies.. |. : ita.) Siemeeme eo att. ke 22,907 4,163 
eve ORGS MINCE -£. 2. '. <1 ae ae cee Soe oe ok Soe 13,816 5,072 
rio BUSHAL Rat, A0TOKSs MUCkLK A 2 eee Oe. lo Eee 14,829 6,085 
O'S PUSHES Salta soe. lb A eee ewe es... £2: eee 13.969 5,225 
D0 LOGS NOTSE Oe...) lee eee et she et ee 14,986 6,242 
Orie LOAMs Cow GUND. soc ees Eee gens hoc 14,564 5,820 


The final summary of these experiments from which it appears that three 
bushels of salt in the three years gave an increase of 5,225 pounds of hay to 
the acre, and three bushels of salt with twenty loads of muck gave an increase 
of 6,085 pounds, tells in a striking manner the influence of salt on the hay 
crop on light soils. 
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SALT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In 1869, Prof. Goessmann gave a lecture before the State Board of Agri- 
culture at Pittsfield, Mass., on “Salt and its Uses in Agriculture.”? Prof. 
Goessmann closed his lecture as follows: ‘‘The safest and cheapest way of 
supplying salt to your farm lands, if at all desirable, is to feed it to your live 
stock, for natural channels of distribution are always the best.’’ You will see 
from this that Prof. G. does not take much stock in salt for manure. Per- 
haps it was because he lived near the ocean. Col. Wilder, who lives near the 
sea, considers salt useless. In the discussion following the reading of this 
address we find Mr. Gocdman, of Berkshire county, speaking as follows: ‘*‘ Now 
as to this matter of salt. As the professor has told us, there is no question 
that it was used centuries ago as a manure, by men who thought themselves as 
wise as we are—the Greeks and Romans—with decided advantage Our agri- 
cultural histories tell us that among the ancients it was one of the most valu- 
able manures. When you get among the hills as far from the ocean as ours, 
you will find salt a valuable manure. But you must not use it on a field as 
you would on an asparagus bed. No one would use guano as he would use 
other manures. You cannot use superphosphates as you use any other manure, 
You cannot use any mineral manures as you use barnyard manures. They 
must be used with great caution. Take a country like this where oats are a 
valuable crop, one of the greatest complaints among farmers is that they do 
not stand up. If you apply salt you will find that your oats will not fall down. 
When salt is properly applied to our soils you will find that a stiffness is given 
to the grain, and that it is beneficial in that respect.’? [Ag. Mass., 1869, pp. 
56 and 57. ] 

Mr. Beebe, of Benton: ‘‘I have used salt, from a bushel to three bushels 
to the acre, with good success on oats, potatoes and wheat. Grass is very 
much improved by the application of salt as a top dressing when the land is 
seeded down. * * * ‘Take one bushel of salt and three bushels of marl 
and let it lie four months under a shed, and then add five bushels of this com- 
post to a cord of muck, and I warrant you one of the best manures that was 
ever made in Berkshire county, for all your sandy land. That is a recipe Prof. 
Mapes gave my brother for $20, and he tried it on sandy land near West Stock- 
bridge, ten or fifteen years ago, and that land still produces double the quan- 
tity of grass that is yielded by the same quality of land adjoining. * * * 
I have used salt on land that I planted with oats, and find it very beneficial in 
stiffening the straw, as well as in increasing the weight of grain. It raised my 
oats six inches above the crop standing side by side, with the same cultivation, 
except the application of salt.” 

M. Butler—I believe that salt on our Berkshire land is decidedly beneficial. 
Col. Wilder undoubtedly will tell me that his animals require little or no salt 
running at large in his fields. 

Col. Wilder—Not a bit. 

Mr. Butler—I thought you would say so, sir. Now, my animals, and those 
of every other Berkshire man, eat salt with the same avidity that they would 
meal or grain, once or twice a week. [Pp. 59 and 60. ] 

Dr. Loring—You had a lecture here, I understand, on salt. I wish 1 had 
heard it. I believe in salt for certain crops, implicitly. Prof. Stockbridge 
talks about five bushels to the acre. I have put thirty bushels to the acre for 
a crop of mangolds, and never got a better crop in my life. Any farmer will 
tell you that the mangold is a great feeder on salt, or else the salt produces 
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such an effect upon the manure that it enables the mangold to take it up. 
Put into those drills well decomposed manure, provided with a certain supply 
of salt, the refuse of the beef-packers or salt fish dealers; any kind of salt 
will answer the purpose. We used to buy it for six or seven cents a bushel; 
you cannot get it as cheap now; but get it as cheap as you can and put it in. 
Then have those drills smoothed a little on the top, and sow your seed as early 
as you can. Be sure and have it well covered. * * * You can get a crop 
of from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels to the acre. Much larger crops have been 
raised. [Pp. 165-6. ] 

In the meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture at Pitts- 
burg, in 1874, Mr. Lewis, of Herkimer county, N. Y., was invited to speak 
on root culture. He said: ‘‘I have been using some of the refuse salt from the 
salt works at Syracuse, this year, and I think that for every four or five bush- 
els sown, I have got ten additional tons of beets. I have sown about four or 
five bushels per acre of this refuse salt, and as near as I can estimate, the dif- 
ference between the crop when it was sown and when it was not, it has given 
me just about ten tons per acre. It is wonderful. I do not know that it 
would eyer doitagain. |Report of Agriculture of Mass., 1873, 14, pp. 318-9. | 

In the 28th volume of Transactions of N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
Geo. Geddes has an essay on salt. Relative to the expediency of using salt as 
a@ manure, experiments are mentioned with diverse and sometimes opposing 
results. This is doubtless owing to the variations in quantity used, the manner 
of using it, and difference in composition of the soils on which it has been 
tried. After weighing all the facts in the case, Mr. Geddes comes to the follow- 
ing conclusions: ‘‘Some soils haye enough salt in them, and more does in- 
jury. English farmers scatter salt over their fields at the rate of two 
two bushels per acre, with success, and this quantity may be‘enough. Some 
men have greatly puzzled themselves over the fact that light dressings are 
beneficial, while heavy ones do positive injury, and those have finally said, as 
in small quantities is known to accelerate the putrefaction of ancient substan- 
ces, and when in larger doses to retard it, and thus is useful in assisting the 
organs of digestion in men and carnivorous animals. * * So it may aid in 
reducing vegetable matter in the soil into food for plants, if applied in small 
quantities. [Report of Dep. of Agriculture, 1870, p. 495.] 

It need not excite our wonder that lands along the sea coast should not 
receive any benefit from the salt applied as manure, when Dr. Madden informs 
us that ‘‘rainfall at Penicuik contains so much common salt as to convey 640 
lbs. to every acre in the year.’’? [Johnston’s Elm. Agric. Chem., de., p. 216.] 

This is an extreme case, and the average of rain on the sea coast does not 
contain so much salt. It is only quoted to show that a considerable amount 
of salt is carried to the land in rain, Such lands may be found along the sea 
coast, and where salt springs appear. Other lands are greatly benefited by 
light dressings of salt. 


BENEFITS CLAIMED FOR AGRICULTURAL USE OF SALT, 


A very large number of persons claim that salt is a benefit to oats and barley 
by strengthening the stalk and preventing the grain from lodging, brightening 
the stalk, making the berry plumper and brighter, and by increasing the 
amount of grain as well as improving the quality. It is claimed that mangolds, 
beets, cabbages, asparagus, and the other class of sea coast plants are greatly 
benefited by manuring with salt. Mr. Ware, in the Massachusetts report for 
1877, says: ‘‘Salt is a very valuable fertilizer for onions, for carrots, for man- 
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golds and for cabbages. I do not know that I should recommend it for other 
crops especially. We, in Essex county, use a great deal of salt manure in 
raising onions, but I do not think that salt is so especially adapted as a fertilizer 
to onions as to the three crops I have mentioned—carrots, cabbages and man- 
golds.”’ 

On winter wheat salt has been used, but reports of its influence are conflict- 
ing; in many instances the increased growth of straw, and the quantity and 
quality of grain are surprising; in other instances no benefit was observed. 
We need careful experiments and close observation to detect the grounds of 
such disparity in reported effects of salt on wheat. 

Salt has been used with Indian corn to kill the cut worm, but he is a tough- 
skinned worm, and wiil often withstand an amount of salt that will kill the 
corn. 

In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 1866 there is an article 
by Dr. Voelcker, ‘‘ Field Experiments on Clover Seeds,” giving results of 
experiments with various mineral manures on clover meadows. Dr. Voelcker 
comes to the conclusion that salt is not beneficial to clover—that under its 
influence clover will disappear and grasses take its place. 

Mr. Bowditch, in an article on ‘‘ Manuring Grass Land,’’ in Vol. XIX. of 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, says: ‘‘ Common salt is included 
in every manure here recommended, because experience has shown its benefi- 
cial action upon grass whenever it has been properly applied.”” [P. 241. 


HOW IS SALT BENEFICIAL AS A MANURE? 


Since soda, if essential in plant growth, is only required in small amounts, 
and chlorine, though essential for most plants, is still required in only small 
amounts, and common salt is found in minute quantity in most soils, chemists 
have asked why salt should be of any benefit as a manure, and from theoretical 
grounds have been disposed to deny that salt has any value as manure. Yet 
practical farmers, not having the fear of science before their eyes, have pointed 
to the increased crops and asked, ‘‘ How is that?’ 

There can be no conflict between practice and science, because science is the 
classified explanation of practice. I have said enough to show that it is not 
enough to cause the rejection of a substance as manure to say that it is not 
‘essential’? to plant growth. 

Let us see what explanation can be made of the use of salt in agriculture 
beyond the small amount required for the ash element. 

Prof. May showed that solution of salt would render soluble the ammonia 
which had entered into insoluble condition in the soil. 

Prof, Atwater, in the Conn. Report for 1873, says: ‘Something has been 
said about the use of ordinary salt as a fertilizer. One important office of the 
salt is to make soluble and consequently useful to the plant, the materials 
already locked up, as it were, in the soil. Supposing you have been putting 
on barnyard manure and other fertilizers. Some of the nutritive materials, 
as for instance potash and phosphoric acid, may perhaps have been taken up 
by the soil, and remain there in a difficultly soluble condition. Furthermore 
there are in the soil some of these ingredients that were in the original rock 
of which the soil is made up, and are still, so to say, locked up, or in other 
words still remain in an insoluble form therein. One effect of salt, as is the 
case oftentimes with gypsum and lime, is to set loose that potash and phos- 
phoric acid. You must expect, therefore, in putting on salt, that its chief 
use will be, not as a direct nutriment to the plant, but rather as a means of 
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setting other materials loose; and salt is very useful on this account, because 
it is not readily absorbed in the upper layers of the soil, but often leaches 
through into the lower layers; and it will have the effect of setting these ma- 
terials free all the way down. The German farmers say, however, that you 
must be careful in the use of salt. If you put on too much it injures the veg- 
etation. Further, it will not do to put it on loose soil. A very loose, sandy 
soil is not ordinarily benefited by the application of salt. Again, it is best ap- 
plied to soils which contain considerable humus. And, finally, it should be 
used on soils which are in pretty fair condition as regards the contents of fer- 
tilizing elements. On soils which are not too loose, which have a good amount 
of humus, and which are in pretty fair condition as regards the amount of 
fertilizing material, organic and inorganic, contained in them, it is oftentimes 
a good thing to apply salt.’? [Pages 229-30. ] 

I here present some extracts from an article by Dr. Voelcker, ‘‘On the 
Functions of Soda-salts in Agriculture.’’ ‘‘It is true we find soda-salts, more 
especially common salt, in almost every kind of agricultural produce, and their 
presence is commonly regarded as a proof that they are absolutely necessary 
for the very life and growth of our cereal and forage crops. The mere pres- 
ence of certain constituents in plants does not, however, prove that these con- 
stituents are indispenable. Such a conclusion is only established when the 
withdrawal of one or more elements of nutrition or the substitution of oth- 
ers in their place, is marked uniformly by an unhealthy growth and final fail- 
DPN ots, ee 

**On the other hand, the fact that mangolds or grass contain a good deal 
of common salt when the soil on which they are grown is naturally rich in 
salt or has received a good dressing of it, does not by any means prove that 
salt is necessary. * * * 

** Although I do not look upon chloride of sodium and soda salts in general 
as essential ash constituents of plants, I am far from denying the beneficial 
effect which salt is capable of providing in particular cases. Indeed my own 
experience leads me to admit that salt is a useful and cheap manure, which, 
judiciously applied, frequently yields a large increase of corn, roots, or hay and 
seldom does any harm. 

‘Qn porous, sandy soils, roots, especially when the season happens to be 
dry, are apt to pass so rapidly through all the stages of growth that their leaves 
begin to drop before they have had time enough on the one hand to collect 
atmospheric food, and on the other to accumulate mineral matter from the 
soil in sufficient quality for the development of an abundant crop of bulbs. 
On such soils the application of one ewt. has given me a large increase in rvots, 
and seven, eight or even nine cwt., so far from doing any harm, increased 
the product of mangold by 24 to 4 tons per acre. On the other hand, it does 
mischief where it is applied in excessive doses to stiff, wet, clay soils, and soils 
generally which are cold, and bring their grain, root, and grass crops slowly to 
maturity, for salt has a remarkable tendency to prolong the per ne of NOES Be 
tion and delay the arrival of maturity. “y ¥ 

*‘As common salt certainly has the power of prolonging the mil during 
which our cultivated crops can be kept growing in the field, much advantage 

can be derived from its use by the intelligent “agriculturist, who, bearing in 
mind the circumstances under which it is desirable to prolong the life of plants, 
will chiefly employ it as a top dressing or otherwise where he has to do with 
light, porous, and naturally dry soils. 

**Tt will be seen that the value of a fertilizing agent does not always depend 
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upon the fact that it is an essential element of nutrition; the substance which 
we apply to the land with a view of increasing our crops may have no value 
whatever as a direct fertilizer, and may, as in the case of chloride of sodium, 
not even make its appearance in our grain crops, and yet it may be instrumen- 
tal in materially raising the produce of wheat. 

«Again, such non-essential salts in general may nevertheless play an impor- 
tant part in the nutrition of plants by assisting the solution and uniform 
distribution of fertilizing constituents which occur in the soil in a sparingly 
soluble or insoluble condition. It is well known to chemists that chloride of 
sodium exercises a dissolving action upon sound bodies, and thus it is not too 
great a stretch of fancy to assume that it will act beneficially in the field by 
dissolving and rendering available earthy fertilizing constituents which without 
its aid will remain in an inert condition for along time.’’ [Journal Royal Ag. 
Soc., 2d series, Vol. I., p. 299, 302. 

The fact so clearly pointed out by Prof. Voelcker, that salt has a marked 
tendency to prolong the period of vegetative growth and thus to prevent the 
premature ripening of leaf and consequeut arrest of development of the bulbs 
of root crops, likewise preventing the too rapid ripening of grains, will serve 
to explain some of the benefits derived from the use of salt as manure; it will 
also explain why salt is so often beneficial on dry and quick soils, and in dry 
seasons, and why, on the other hand, so little benefit has been secured in using 
it on wet, tenacious and cold lands, like most of our boulder clays, or in very 
wet seasons. 

This prolonging of the period of vegetative growth, and the stiffening influ- 
ence on ripening straw by which lodging and consequent shrinking of the berry 
of the grain are prevented. are well recognized effects of salt as manure, and 
will serve in part to point out the conditions under which we may expect benefit 
from its use as manure. 

Its solvent action on the insoluble mineral substances in the soil is also of 
importance in estimating the value of salt as manure. 


AGRICULTURAL USES OF REFUSE SALT. 


In discussing the influence of salt as a manure, we haye mainly confined our 
attention to chloride of sodium, or pure sea salt. The salt that we find in the 
market, however, is neyer absolutely pure chloride of sodium, but always con- 
tains a small amount of foreign materials, such as sulphate of lime, chloride 
of calcium and of magnesium. If it contains even one part in a hundred of 
chloride of calcium or magnesium, sulphate of magnesia or soda, it would be 
considered unfit for table use because of its bitterness ; ; or if it contains carbon- 
ate of lime or magnesia, it would be unfit for preserving meat. It is the aim 
of the salt boiler as far as possible to separate these foreign materials from his 
salt in the process of manufacturing, and he is put to considerable expense and 
trouble to do this, and the State requires that salt shall be inspected to see 
that this purification is carried to a reasonable extent. The result is that our 
commercial salt is a very pure article indeed, seldom containing more than one 
or two per cent of solids other than chloride of sodium. 

We have seen that the agricultural chemist objects to salt as a manure because 
it is so pure—because it contains almost nothing but chloride of sodium—and 
he can hardly forgive it for being common salt at all. If it was anything else 
—sulphate of soda, of lime, or of magnesia, chloride of potassium or magne- 
sium—anything but common salt, he could find something to say in its favor. 
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It makes no difference how many or how much of these foreign substances are 
contained in salt—the more the better. He would find good reasons why such 
« combination of salts would be valuable for manure because it contains so 
many substances ‘‘ absolutely essential’? to plant life, and all of them in a 
soluble and available form. In other words, the poorer the salt the better the 
manure. We thus see that the tedious and expensive processes in the manu- 
facture of table salt for getting rid of these foreign materials is worse than 
thrown away in making a salt for manure; the long standing in the settling 
vats for oxide of iron to separate and subside, the removal of sulphate of lime 
during the boiling, the prolonged draining to get rid of chloride of calcium 
and magnesium, all these can be dispensed with, and the brine may be boiled 
down as soon as it is pumped, without any cleansing process, and yet furnish a 
better salt for manure than the best dairy salt. One-half of one per cent of 
oxide of iron would make the salt so rusty that we would reject it at once for 
table use, but it would not diminish its value as manure, and the salts of lime 
and magnesia enhance instead of destroying its value as manure. 

We analyzed some refuse salt from Bay City to determine its value as ma- 
nure. It is so rusty that no one would dream of using it on his table, and if 
it were used to salt beef or fish, the results would be disastrous, yet its value 
for manure may be seen from the results of analysis: 


Wonrmon salGe os 2 SS SE Se eee eee ie ae ee 87.74 
Chicmde of potassium 2-2. .- 5.0 22-5 2 Sl Sele ee eee aoe 2.49 
Sulpnate ot lmoss-- sve ee ee Seer et nn. nce eee =e 1.68 
Carbonates of ‘lime’ and*masneria® 220 2222S 25 See 8 ee eee U5 
Oxideror trons = fe Rea se A ee ce oe oe ee oo ee 87 
Mypaber ee re ee te OS eae ee oe eee ee 6.38 

99.91 


Salt that contains 24 per cent of chloride of potassium in place of the same 
amount of chloride of sodium, is worth $1.00 a ton more for manure than 
pure salt. 

In the remarkable results that I have already quoted in your hearing, from 
the use of salt as manure in New York and in Canada, it was the refuse salt 
of the salt works that was used in nearly every instance. 

I trust the salt boilers of Saginaw valley will turn their attention to manu- 
facturing a cheap agricultural salt, by boiling down the brine directly from 
the pump, that the farmers of Michigan may have a chance to test its value 
as manure. The use of salt in this State has received but little attention, while 
plaster has come into almost universal use. Our climate, and much of our 
soil seem to be well adapted to the use of salt as manure. I hope to see a new 
departure both in the manufacture and use of salt in our State. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Feb. 16, 1880. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CAPABILITY OF THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
BY HON. ISAAC MARSTON. 


Such is the very comprehensive subject so thoughtfully furnished me for 
discussion by the gentlemen who so kindly invited me to be present and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of this meeting. I presume I am expected to con- 
fine myself closely to the subject whether 1 know anything about matters 
properly pertaining thereto or not. Had the gentlemen gone farther and sup- 
plied me with the proper material, or better still, with a properly prepared 
article, I should haye been better pleased, and my hearers would have been 
benefited thereby. 

In one respect my friends were kind. The subject is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to suit. J have not only the past and present to revel in, but I am to look 
into the future years, yea, centuries, I suppose, and from the dim shadows of 
coming events, give you all such accurate information, that in reliance thereon 
you may engage in business, purchase wild and unimproved lands, lay out vil- 
lages and cities, buy and sell, and all with absolute certainty of success. Were 
ever mortals so favored before? Ah! kind friends, can I do all this? Remember, 
‘©? Tis the sunset of life that gives mystical lore,’’ and I fear, notwithstanding 
the rapid progress that has been made in this valley during the past few years, 
that still more rapid must be made hereafter, or, ere my prophecies are ful- 
filled, you and I will have passed beyond, and, I trust, entered into possession 
of fairer lands. 

My view of this subject will undoubtedly be far different from that which 
most of you, if called upon, would adopt. I can, however, but present my 
own ideas, many of them must necessarily be dry and uninteresting, and within 
the proper limits of this article 1 cannot argue each proposition in detail, I can 
but suggest food for thougut, leaving you, each for himself, to follow and work 
out his own conclusions. 

The subject seems to direct attention to that portion of our state drained by 
the Saginaw and its tributaries, or by enlarging the area, as one of your citi- 
zens in a previous article has done, including that portion drained by the 
rivers emptying into the Saginaw bay. 

I have not, perhaps unwisely, adopted either of the above. I have thought 
that what most concerns us, are the facts and the circumstances with which we 
must deal from this time forward—as we are all most interested in those things 
most likely to contribute to our direct benefit. We take more interest in the 
affairs of our neighbors with whom we have, and are likely hereafter to remain 
in close business relations, than with those who although locally close yet are 
drawn in other directions. 

At present and for years yet to come the tributaries of the Saginaw are and 
will be public highways for the transportation of the rough products of the for- 
est. When that business ceases, as cease it must, they will no longer be of any 
practical benefit. As highways for the transportation of agricultural products 
they are not likely to be used. Our navigable waters upon which steam and 
sail can be used will have a controlling interest npon our agricultural affairs, 
but those not navigable will not, except as used for manufacturing purposes. 
As highways they will be of no commercial importance whatever. 

Railroads not only assist in developing the resources of a country, but they 
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bring within easy reach of each man’s farm a market for his surplus products. 
They divert and change the natural channels of trade, and what without them 
might be tributary to some particular location is swept off in a different direc- 
tion. 

Another fact applicable in this direction. The surplus products of the farm 
in this part of the State will ever seek an eastern outlet. You may to-day 
build a railroad, from any point on the shores of Lake Huron, between the 
mouth of the Saginaw river and the straits, westward to Chicago; and while 
during the period of our extensive lumbering operations, it might by bringing 
in supplies and taking lumber westward, pay operating expenses. Lumbering, 
however, on an extensive scale at an end, and our country cleared up, such a 
road could not be operated. Such a road could have no continuous and relia- 
ble eastern connection at this end; it could not, therefore, carry through 
freight and passengers either eastward or westward ; its business would be local 
with no inducements whatever to ship produce westward over it designed for 
the eastern market. In summer the lakes will afford an eastern outlet, but 
the season is short and much will remain to be done by the railroads in winter. 
This surplus agricultural products of northwestern Michigan, not carried by 
water, must go east to market by rail, and the railroads that carry it must 
cross the Saginaw river at some point between where we now stand and the 
mouth thereof. Some freight undoubtedly will go south of us for an eastern 
connection, but this will not be any more than will be brought in this direc- 
tion from points far west of us. The counties, therefore, to the south and 
east of us, while properly a part of this valley, and while they have, and I trust 
will ever find it to their interest to continue their business relations, or a large 
portion thereof, with us, yet will not bring their agricultural products in this 
direction, while those west and north of us are and ever must be more and 
more closely identified with us. 

I prefer, therefore, not to consider the Saginaw valley as that portion drained 
by the Saginaw and its tributaries, but rather that portion of the State drained 
by the present and future railroad system. My Saginaw valley, then, is 
bounded on the south by the southern boundary line of Saginaw and Gratiot 
counties; on the west by extending the western boundary of Gratiot county 
north to the Straits, and on the east by the waters of Lake Huron, Saginaw 
Bay, and the eastern boundary of Bay and Saginaw counties. 

Here there is a territory of about 170 miles north and south by 70 east and 
west, containing over seven millions acres of agricultural lands. 

Let me very briefly indeed, speak of the past, give a passing word to the 
present, and then looking forward, bring before you a picture of coming events, 
which many of those living to-day, if we are wise, will yet see in great part 
fulfilled. In doing this I may not confine myself strictly to the title of this 
article, believing it to be difficult, if indeed possible, to discuss agricultural de- 
velopment disconnected from manufacturing and other enterprises so essential 
to its success. 


THE LAST 


half a century has not passed since the white man first began to enter this ter- 
ritory. ‘Then it was not to clear up and cultivate the soil, but to trade with 
the natives for the product of the trap and the gun. I need not remind you 
that for agricultural purposes the land was considered wet and unsuitable. 
Forty years ago the counties north of where we stand existed in name only. 
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Many of them were organized within the past twenty years, and some are not 
yet organized, but are attached to other counties for judicial purposes. 


THE PRESENT. 


Here is a territory abundantly watered by lakes, rivers, and springs, thus 
furnishing power in abundance for the farmer, and power for the manufact- 
urer. The water of nearly all these lakes and rivers are clear as crystal, cold 
and pure, and all are abundantly stocked with fish. All kinds and varieties of 
forest and soil may be found. ‘Tamarack and black ash swamps; low level 
lands upon which the soft maple, elm, and oak abound; lands rolling and 
hilly covered with beech, maple, hickory, oak, and other hard woods, and all 
these different kinds haying a rich vegetable mold of from a few inches to sey- 
eral feet in depth resting upon a clay bottom. ‘Then we have the higher, or 
rather lighter, warmer and sandy soils, where the pine and hemlock mixed 
with hard woods grow. All these different soils are capable of yielding, in the 
hands of intelligent farmers, crops most bountiful, and of every variety that 
flourish in the temperate zone. Owing to our proximity to the great lakes, 
surrounded as northern Michigan is by them, we are less liable to extremes of 
heat or cold than sections far south of us. We have no severe droughts in the 
summer, and from our abundant and frequent rainfalls and the great depth of 
our soils, our ordinary summer droughts affect us but little. 

As a wheat producing region, either in quantity to the acre or quality, we 
stand pre-eminent. With ordinary cultivation forty, fifty, and sixty bushels 
to the acre have been raised, while with extra cultivation still larger yields are 
known. The quality of our winter white wheat when placed in competition 
with that of the state, has been awarded the first place. In corn, oats, barley, 
and other grains large and uniformly excellent crops have been raised. Much 
of this land is unexcelled for pasturage and hay, while in the production of 
roots and vegetables, no part of the State can successfully compete with us, as 
it has been demonstrated at successive State fairs, The fruits of northern 
Michigan are unexcelled. The apple, the pear, the peach, and the grape may 
all be grown here successfully; while in small fruits—the raspberry, the black- 
berry, the strawberry, and many others may be found in almost every field and 
fence corner. As conclusively showing the position occupied by Michigan as 
an agricultural state, the reports of the department of agriculture, published 
at Washington for the years 1871 to 1878 both inclusive, places the yearly cash 
value per acre of the principal products of the farm in this State ahead of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. Farming therefore is more profitable in this State than in either 
of those named, and the reports published by our Secretary of State show that 
the cereal products of this part of the State are better than in the older 
counties. 

I shall not attempt to give the present agricultural development of the Sag- 
inaw valley. We are more interested in what the future shall be. I may but 
add until about two years ago, no wheat grown in the valley had ever been 
shipped out of it, indeed the supply fell far short of the local demand so that 
wheat had to be imported. The supply of other farm products do not yet 
equal the demand; large quantities of oats, of feed, of hay and fruits are an- 
nually brought here and find a market. During the past few years our agri- 
cultural growth has been most rapid, exceeding during the past three years any 
ten previous, and as we haye now a large surplus of wheat for exportation so 
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will we in a few years be able to supply all local demands for agricultural 
products and have a surplus for exportation. 


THE FUTURE. 


And now, what of the future? In what I may say under this head I must 
be understood as speaking of intelligent farming, which, while each farmer 
may not produce all his land is capable of producing, yet on the whole will 
give us a high average. While we have seen that the soil is rich and produc- 
tive, that the whole region is watered by lakes, rivers and springs of the purest 
water, that farms may be cleared up and become profitable to their owners, 
yet to have all this we must have good farmers, and judging from the past and 
the present, I have no doubt but that this territory will continue to be settled, 
owned and possessed by intelligent, industrious people. Keeping this in mind, 
we must look to some of the older agricultural counties for the facts upon 
which our prophecies shall be based. 

In the new counties the average size of farms is larger than the older, while 
some of the oldest also seem to be above the general average. This, to my 
mind, is easily accounted for. In the new counties land is cheap and large 
tracts are purchased. As the county becomes developed high prices are offered 
for lands, coupled with the belief that smaller farms are in the main more 
profitable, besides affording or being the means of affording other advantages, 
the size is reduced. In the oldest counties, as farmers become wealthy they 
purchase the smaller places of their neighbors, who desire to seek for pastures 
new, thus increasing the size of their farms and reducing the population. 

In Berrien county farms average 75 acres, Calhoun 103, Eaton 77, Genesee 
84, Kent 81, Lenawee 80, and Saginaw, I believe, not quite 79. If we take 80 
acres as the ayerage this would give us eight farms to the section, 288 to the 
township and 1,608 to the county. That eighty-eight families in a township, 
owning the lands they cultivate, is better than though the lands were owned by 
one or two individuals, even although the same number of men were employed 
to cultivate the soil, is apparent to all. Small farms when carried on by the 
owner are better cultivated, the highways are more in number and better, 
schools are built within the reach of all, churches are erected, besides other 
advantages, so that we have wealth, intelligence and christianity more generally 
and equally distributed with all the civilizing influences that follow in their 
paths, and certainly a more independent and more American class of people. 
God pity the poor man and his family who seek a home in a country where 
large tracts of land are owned by individuals for stock or farming purposes. 
May small farms ever be the rule in Michigan. 

The population of an agricultural county is about thirty thousand. In the 
territory I nave described there are seventeen counties, which would give us a 
population of 510,000. We have in the cities and villages on this river to-day 
a population of 60,000, which we may safely assume will be increased to 150,000 
at least as the country is developed agriculturally. This would give us a total 
population of nearly seven hundred thousand. I think I might safely say that 
we will yet have one million residing upon this territory. I shall speak, how- 
ever, of the smaller number. 

It appears that the number of acres devoted to wheat in very many town- 
ships in this State run anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 and upwards. Take an 
average of say 4,000 acres in each township to wheat, which would be about 
fourteen acres to each eighty-acre farm, and allow a yield of twenty-five bush- 
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els to the acre,—and I believe intelligent, progressive farming will yet insure 
this,—and we have 100,000 bushels as the product of such township. In the 
territory mentioned there are in round numbers 300 towns, thus giving us 
30,000,000 bushels as the yearly product, or 6,000,000 bushels more than was 
produced in the entire State in the year 1877. Even with twenty bushels to 
the acre, the yearly wheat crop would be 24,000,000 bushels, which, at a dollar 
a bushel, would give a valuation of $24,000,000. In view of these figures, how 
insignificant our yearly salt product appears, although now considered, and 
justly, of so great value and benefit. Deduct from either of these quantities 
sufficient for seed and bread, and then some of you ready reckoners give us the 
number of car-loads that may yet pass through our cities, on its way to an 
eastern market. 

The number of cows kept in one of our older counties, numbers about 2,000, 
the number of sheep from 50,000 to 100,000 and upwards, the number of 
swine 10,000, and a like number of horses. 

The butter for sale from each cow should ayerage 150 pounds; this would 
give us 600,000 pounds, $125,000 in each county, or a total in seventeen coun- 
ties of $2,040,000. 

The wool clip will average four pounds to the sheep; with 50,000 in each 
county, at twenty-five cents per pound we would have eight hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. And ten thousand swine in a county should give one million 
pounds of pork to be marketed; this at five cents per pound would give us in 
the seventeen counties, eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Notice I don’t mention the sale of horses; those I leave to do the work. 
The oats, the hay, potatoes and other crops I have not included. I leave all 
such to be used on the farm, although in fact we know such would not be the 
case. 

What then is the result? 

A population of seyen hundred thousand people. 

A yearly product of thirty million bushels of wheat. 


Twenty-five million bushels for sale at $1 per bushel...--.------ $25,000,000 
Bagtete ree sc 28 oUt nd de eee eke oben a> dene cee eee aes 2,000.000 
MAG ti 8 steko suse clinae auld Gerteedic Ate he ye ee “ 850,000 
etre. 649 toast ti wereee. sepia tiyal el re os hi ada ee? Leese 850,000 

$28,700,000 


Twenty-eight and a half million dollars each year! Why, it rivals your 
lumber and salt in their palmiest days! 

Much of the picture, you will say, I have left out. What of the value of 
the farms, the character of the farm buildings, the highways, the schools, the 
churches, the villages, the manufactories, in fact all the evidences of civiliza- 
tion to be found in a rich agricultural country? 

Yes, my friends, all these things will come with the rest. I can but ask you 
to turn your thoughts for a moment to one of our old settled agricultural 
counties and there behold at a glance what the future here will give us, and 
as the progress, intelligence and civilization of the nineteenth century exceeds 
that of the eighteenth, so will the twentieth that of the present. 

In thus attempting to show you what we may reasonably expect, when you 
may ask, may we look for these things, and how shall they benefit us? 

What I have said has been upon the assumption that the people of the cities 
on this river have a duty to perform which they will not neglect. You can 
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very much aid the rapid agricultural development of this territory. If you 
will you can establish close business relations with the people thereof. You 
can bring them and their products largely to your doors. All this you cannot 
hope for by pursuing a course of indifference and inaction. ‘The country is 
new; it is growing rapidly; if you will encourage and keep pace with this 
growth, the future for you is secure. Remember the channels of trade and 
commerce, when once opened and established, are hard to stem and more diffi- 
cult to divert. You may create a channel in this direction over which the 
current of trade and business shall cease not to flow steadily and with increased 
volume. ‘l'o do this you must know the people and their wants. You must 
sympathize with them and assist them and establish those sympathetic friendly 
business relations which increase and grow stronger each succeeding year. 

But what are or are likely to be their wants? New highways that will help 
open up the country and bring the travel and traffic this way where it naturally 
belongs. Already a line of railroad runs up the central and western portions 
of this territory, which will soon be extended to the straits. Another is wanted 
to tap this and extend up and secure the shore trade. Encourage and assist 
this. What farther are they likely to want? Agriculturalimplements. Here 
is a want to be supplied that will increase year by year, and shall have no end. 
This river affords every facility for their manufacture, yet our plows, our drags 
and cultivators, our reapers and threshers, our wagons and carriages, all, yes, 
I may say all these are made outside the valley and shipped to meet the 
demand. 

Villages have sprung up and will continue to doso. There will be a mer- 
cantile business, a demand for groceries, dry goods, hardware, and all the 
other articles usually found in a country store; because if your water and 
railroad facilities you should be able to successfully compete for, secure and 
retain this trade largely. 

In this respect | am very well pleased with the progress that has been made 
—see that it does not lag. 

Again, you must be prepared to purchase their wheat, their butter, their 
wool, and their pork, for where they sell they will be likely to purchase. 
Manufacture what you can of the wheat and the wool, convert their fresh pork 
into bacon, hams, etc., thus creating and building up new industries, giving 
employment to laborers and building up the population and wealth of your 
cities. 

If you will think of and carry out these suggestions as you may deem right 
and proper, then I predict that when the lumber trade ceases, as cease it must, 
you will have established new branches of industry and have obtained a com- 
mercial business and importance far more valuable than anything you haye 
yet had. 

If you do not, if you permit the surplus products of the people to sail past 
you, or simply be carried across your rivers and through your cities, on its way 
to a market without stopping, then your wharves will become rotten and value- 
less, and silence will reign where now the sound of machinery is heard. 

Fifty, yea one hundred millions in value of products may pass through your 
city every year on the iron rail and benefit your city scarcely a dollar.  Resi- 
dents in the cities on the Saginaw river, see to it that such be not your fate. 
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THE HOG. 
BY MORSE W. JONES, OF RICHLAND. 


The hog holds the same place among food animals that cotton has done 
among products of the soil. The pork product exported in 1878, amounted to 
$87,000,000, against $57,000,000 for all other animal products. Of the $87,- 
000,000 (round numbers) $52,000,000 was for bacon and ham exports, and 
$30,000,000 for lard, so that $82,000,000 of the whole was for the manufac- 
tured article; thus giving a great impulse, not only to our farmers, but to the 
mammoth packing establishments and the cities, in the growth of which farm- 
ers are interested. At the commencement of 1879 there were 35,000,000 
swine in the country, of an estimated price of $3.18 each. Had each of these 
35,000,000 hogs been increased 50 pounds in weight by producers crossing 
them with some thoroughbred, the country would have reaped an immense 
profit. Kven half that increase at four cents per pound would amount to 
$35,000,000. Only recently the people of this country attempted to found a 
great political party on the cry of saving only one-third of that amount by 
the issue of fiat money. 


ORIGIN AND IMPROVEMENT OF HOGS, 


Starting with the original wild hog of the forest, all domestic swine are de- 
scended from two families, Sus scrofus and Sus indicus, the swine of early 
England coming from the former, the wild boar of whose ferocity and strength 
we read with a shudder. The old England hog was big-eared, coarse-haired, 
head large, tusks strong, snout rough and angular, but it was a great improve- 
ment on the wild hog. From the Sus indicus family came the Chinese and 
Siamese breeds, from which our modern breeds have taken valuable qualities. 
Early English breeders made some progress by careful selections. ‘The first 
improvement was in the introduction of the highly refined Chinese which were 
found too tender for profitable raising and abandoned as a pure breed, but 
crossed with the large coarse native stock. The Live Stock Journal says: 

“‘The distinguising characteristic of the Chinese hog is the facility with 
which he converts everything into fat. From the time he is a week old until 
the day of his death, the Chinese pig or hog is fat. If kept in the same pen 
with others, and the feed be barely sufficient to sustain life in them, the Chi- 
nese pig is fat.”’ 

This is easily accounted for as the pig is well cared for, usually being fat- 
tened while a pig, for a roaster. Its shape has kept its type since our first 
knowledge of domestic animals; the body long and round; the back swaying 
in the center till the belly almost touches the ground; head, ear, and limb all 
fine; jowls heavy, face wide; neck short and high in the chin; color white, or, 
in the Siamese, black, The introduction of these pigs from China and Siam 
notes the beginning of valuable improvement in swine. 

The improved Berkshire is among the earliest and best known of these Chi- 
nese-Euglish breeds. The old Berkshire county hogs had maintained a high 
reputation for centuries. They were described as ‘‘long and crooked snouted, 
the muzzle turning upwards; the ears large, heavy, and pendulous; the body 
long and thick but not deep, the legs short, the bones large, and the size very 
great,’’ ‘‘Hogs of the pure, original breed,’’ says one writer, ‘‘ have been 
known to attain an immense size. One bred at Petworth measured seven feet 
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seven inches from the tipof his snout to the root of his tail; and seven feet ten 
inches in girth around the center, ten inches around the thinnest part of hind 
leg, and two feet across the widest part of back. He stood three feet nine 
inches in height, and, what is most remarkable, he did not consume more than 
two bushels and three pecks of ground oats, peas, and barley per week.”’ It 
was, however, probably the best pig in England, and was wisely selected as the 
basis of those remarkable improvements, effected after the Chinese cross, 
which have rendered the modern Berkshire so celebrated. The Chinese blood 
was freely infused; after which we find the head finer, skin thinner, body thick 
and compact, legs short, sides broad, the head well set on, flesh firm and well 
flavored, color sandy, or spotted black and white. It was still the popular 
breed, judging from accounts published many years ago. This sandy color was 
quite common in the importations of an early day to this country. Later in 
Berkshire history the Neapolitan Essex cross, of which I shall speak hereafter, 
was used to give the finishing touches to the favorite breed. Then was elim- 
inated the sandy color. For many years wise and judicious breeders have 
labored to fix the desirable qualities which had been combined in the Berkshire 
hog. 


ESSEX. 


The old Essex breed was described as up-eared, with long sharp heads, roach 
backed, carcass flat, long legged, white or spotted black and white, disposition 
unquiet. Lord Western, while traveling in Italy, saw some of the small black 
Neapolitan pigs, and came to the conclusion that they were just what he needed 
to improve his own coarse Essex. Writing to a friend he describes them as a 
breed in which the flavor of the meat was excellent, the disposition to fatten 
on the smallest quantity of food unrivaled. He procured a pair of thorough- 
breds and took them to England. With these he eliminated the white from 
the old Kssex. And in his hands and the hands of Fisher Hobbs, the Neapol- 
itan cross was used as the basis of those improvements which have since re- 
sulted in the famous improved Essex. 

As I have before stated, the Neapolitan cross was used to improve the im- 
proved Berkshire, and Harris says: The Berkshire breed have benefited much 
from the improved Essex cross, and the debt due Mr. Essex was afterwards 
discharged by Mr. Berkshire, and I find Harris quoting as follows: ‘*The 
improyed Berkshire was used to give size and constitution, many years ago to 
the Essex, and the most eminent breeder of Essex has informed me that on 
one occasion, in a litter of Essex pigs, two little pictures of the Berkshire, their 
ancestor by at least 28 years, appeared.’’ But it was to the Neapolitan that 
the Essex were primarily indebted. The Neapolitan stands second only to the 
Chinese in the improvement of swine. ‘‘In themselyes’’ says Mr. Youatt, 
writing in 1845, ‘‘ they are not sufficiently hardy for general use, but crossed 
with rougher breeds, proved a valuable progeny.’’ ‘They were a small, fine 
boned, black breed, destitute of hair, which peculiarity we see occasionally 
cropping out in ‘‘ hairless Berkshire and Essex of to-day.”’ 

The above shows how the improvement of our modern swine has been 
brought about. These improved English hogs were early introduced into the 
United States. The duke of Bedford sent some Bedfordshire pigs, as a pres- 
ent to Gen. Washington, nearly a hundred years ago, but they failed to reach 
their destination. Some of their descendants, however, found their way to 
New England and left their impress on the hogs of the whole country. In 
the early breeding of the Poland China, the descendants of the early Bedford- 
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shire, distinguished by their peculiar colored bands, were a not uncommon 
feature in the hogs of the Ohio valley. Of course the Euglish hogs found 
their way to our country during more or less of our early history, but the 


INTRODUCTION OF MODERN ENGLISH BREEDS 


into the United States did not receive very marked attention until between 
1830 and 1840, when the great influx of Berkshires took place; since which 
time the importation of that breed has been quite constant to the present day. 
And to-day the Berkshire has a host of friends in this country, as well as in 
his native home. 

The importation of Essex commenced soon after that of the Berkshire was 
fairly under way, and has since continued more or less constantly. The Suf- 
folk appears to have found his way across the ocean, nearly at the same time 
with his neighbor the Berkshire. The small Yorkshire, which is claimed by 
some authorities to be identical with the Suffolk, are being urged on public 
uotice. 


AMERICAN BREEDS. 


American experience has not developed a large number of breeds, but rather 
a great extension of the business of raising the best and largest number of 
specimens of the few breeds. Of the American breeds I shall refer only to 
the Chester White, Poland China and Jersey Red. 


CHESTER WHITE. 


This is the spoiled child of a rich parent. It was first brought into promi- 
nent notice before thoroughly established, and it became very popular. An 
enormous demand was made upon the breeders for the now popular animal. 
Owing to this, Chester county was thoroughly cleaned of all its white hogs. 
Chester Whites and half Chester White, and mongrel white, all at once, be- 
came Chester Whites, and were sent out all over the country. Great coarse- 
eared, slab-sided hogs were sent out of Chester county for pure Chester Whites, 
as unblushingly as were election certificates in Maine at a later day. The re- 
sult, you all know. ‘They soon became in great disfavor, and it has required 
the utmost efforts of later breeders to remove the stigma and again gain con- 
fidence for the Chester White. They never have become an established breed. 


POLAND-CHINA. 


But the farmers of the Miami Valley have given a hog whose career has not 
been as vacillating as the one just rehearsed. 

Fifty years ago the rich bottom lands lying in the Ohio valley, were, if they 
are not now, the best corn lands in the country. Hogs and corn are of much 
the same significance. 

Corn being the great crop of that section, the hog was their main reliance 
for a market. Cincinnati, the commercial center, was long known as Pork- 
opolis. 

The hog that would give the best returns for food consumed was long the 
goal of these pioneers. As may be expected, they were ever on the lookout for 
the animal that would be a profitable cross upon the already popular swine 
of their section. Animals were imported, crosses made, and careful selections 
attended to. 

I have already spoken of the introduction of the Bedfordshire, one of the 
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earliest of the Chinese-English crosses, how they were disseminated, ete. The 
Irish Grazier, a large, coarse, lop-eared, white hog of great size, was intro- 
duced. ‘Those specimens imported later are described in an almanac published 
in 1842, as of fine length, splendid barrel, good legs and fair hams, These 
were used quite freely. Leicester and Byefield were also present and entered 
into the make-up of the favorite hog. From papers published in 1839-40 we 
find that the Berkshire was much used at that time in making up the stock of 
the country. This infusion of Berkshire blood has been questioned by a few 
parties, but periodicals published at that time speak of the infusion of Berk- 
shire blood, which evidence I think to be conclusive; certainly much more to 
be relied upon than the fickle memory of any man. ‘“‘In 1842,” says Dr. 
Stetson, ‘‘the white Chinese and black Siamese hogs were introduced, and the 
hog of East India, crossed on ali these various breeds, revolutionized the pork 
trade of the world.”? This wonderful little Asiatic hog, of which we have heard 
so much, was used until a considerable of the Chinese blood was infused. And 
about the same time that Lord Western died, about the same time that Fisher 
Hobbs was completing his great work in improving the Essex, about the same 
time that the Neapolitan-Essex blood was infused into Berkshire veins, the 
farmers of Butler and Warren counties came to the conclusion that they had 
the elements necessary for a good hog, and all that was now needed was to 
mould those elements. They now undertook to perfect the animal they had, 
to fix its qualities, to make permanent its peculiarities and certain its pre- 
potency. Most of you are acquainted with the result and know with what suc- 
cess they have met. The make-up of the Poland-China can be resolved into 
two classes of elements: one, the coarse rough animal of the original type, the 
other, the refined Asiatic. 


JERSEY RED HOGS. 


For some time we haye noticed the gradual brightening of another body in 
the pork firmament. Ispeak of the Jersey reds. From the N. L. 8. Journal, 
Feb., 1877, Icopy: ‘‘ The hogs known as Jersey reds originated in New Jer- 
sey where they have been bred, it is stated, for over 50 years. It is probable 
that they are descendants from the very early importations of Berkshires, 
among whom sandy spots were quite common. ‘They are black and sandy or 
red, have coarse and thick hair, heavy bone, strong constitutions, and great 
capacity for growth.’’ ‘They appear to be the old Berkshire retained pure. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF THE BREEDS. 


Now for me to attempt to decide which of the standard breeds is the best, 
would be a difficult thing todo. For when my verdict was given, you would 
answer, ‘“‘he looks with a predisposition in fayor of the Poland-Chinas,”’ and 
such, I think, would be the case, for no man, however candid, can deny that 
his own hog, or that his own house, or that his own wife’s baby is estimated to 
be a little finer than some one’s else. Every breed of hogs, however, has its 
own peculiarities, and distinctive qualities. The real question is: which of 
these combinations of qualities will give the best returns, under our circum- 
stances? ‘'I'o be as just as possible, I will allow the friends of the different 
breeds, respectively, to speak for their favorites; each one of the breeds to be 
judged at the bar of its own friends. Hon. E. W. Cottrell, long connected 
with the well known breeding establishment of Wm. Smith, says of the 
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BERKSHIRE: 


‘‘They are not ravenous like the common hog, but are good feeders, and 
what they eat does them good all over; and in fact they may be briefly summed 
up as a hardy, prolific, domestic and reasonably easy keeping animal. and one 
that can be sent to market at almost any age, with profit to the producer and 
satisfaction to the consumer.’’ ‘Thus you see the Berkshire has a combination 
of many valuable points. The same writer says of the 


SUFFOLK: 


*“They are the earliest to mature, take on fat more readily, and give better 
returns from the same food than any other of the hog kind; they are docile 
and domestic and haye a good constitution, and are invariably healthy with us, 
when past the tender age.’’? They are apparently a favorite with Mr. Cottrell. 


ESSEX. 


The same breeder says: ‘‘The Essex are so similar to the Suffolk in nearly 
every respect except color that the above description of qualities may be applied 
to them. Their skin, from its color, affords them one advantage over the 
Suffolks, that is, when the pigs of the latter are very young, if exposed to a 
burning sun, they are very liable to scald or blister upon the back, while this 
is never the case with the Essex.’’ ‘‘ Here let me say,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that 
when Suffolk pigs are farrowed during the summer they should be protected 
from its scalding rays until five or six weeks of age.’’ From this statement at 
the hands of one who has long raised these hogs and liked them, we can see 
they are possessed of valuable points, and the fact that while they (the Suffolk) 
long have been a pet with the breeders they have never become a favorite with 
the majority of the farmers and swine raisers may be attributed in part I think 
to this early tenderness, and the same may be said, though in a different light, 
of the Essex. But, gentlemen of this institute, we have in this country a 
breed of hogs originated in this country, for this country brought out 
by the exigencies of the case; originated for our great American corn 
crops and our great broad farms; that is a favorite with the farmer as 
well as with the breeder. He is a genuine American and quails not 
when in the presence of the bluest blood that ever ran in porcine veins. 
For many years the Americans could not, and did not, make a move 
but that the yotaries of blue blood across the waters drew aside their 
royal garments while they muttered, ‘“‘mongrel,’’ or ‘‘low,’’ or ‘‘com- 
mon,’’ or ‘‘cheap.’’ But I notice that American goods found their way to 
English backs if they were cheap; that American implements were used not 
only by American farmers, but by English farmers also; aye, in fact they 
have found their way to every nation of Eurepe. I find to-day, members of 
this Institute, English M. P. traveling over this country of ‘‘common’’ people. 
That they may see its poverty? its cheapness? Far from it; but that they, 
seeing, may learn the secret of our success and profit thereby. They found 
that the American was quick to take results in hand and judge for himself ; 
quick to discern which of several ways or things is the most profitable. 

The sneer to which the Poland-China was formerly treated has changed, for 
this American hog has proyen capable of taking care of himself and is found 
by the farmers of Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Illinois to be the most profitable. 
Nine-tenths of the product of these great pork producing states is Poland- 
China, a fact not surprising when we consider this breed’s peculiarities. While 
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possessing the good feeding qualities of the English breeds, docility and early 
maturity, it is large and fine, strong in bone, and more quiet and of better dis- 
position than the Berkshire—quite an item in the corn-crib account. It is 
more hardy, requiring less persistent care than the more delicate little Suffolk 
and Essex, and when fattened none excelled its admirable shipping qualities, 
which make it a favorite with the packer. 

The question of breeds aside, no individual hog can be most profitable un- 
less it has (1) a strong constitution, (2) well developed digestive powers, (3) 
strength of bone. If we have such stock we want to keep it; if we haven't, 
we want to produce it right away. It is well known that radical changes in 
the general appearance of animals of any breed may be made in a few years, 
by making selection with reference to some definite purpose. This method was 
formerly in much more common use than now in this country, with Berk- 
shires; the liking of one man or county of men leading them to select for 
size. The Poland China having been originated in this country, all the ani- 
mals of whatever fancy in breeding are to be found, hence different parts of 
the country have developed differences in color, size, etc., more marked than 
we would expect from animals of a single imported stock. The leading breed- 
ers are united in regard to the points of the Poland China, but the inferior 
specimens are as earnestly adyocated by their owners as in case of the genuine 
Poland China. ‘This circumstance, which is no objection against the breed, 
has created a necesity for a record or pedigree book, so that any one may know 
just how and in what lines and families the different stocks have been bred. 
Mr. L. N. Bonham, of Ohio, is secretary of one record published in Ohio, the 
second volume of which, now in press, contains the best Poland China history 
ever printed. ‘‘The American Poland China Record”’ is published at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The Berkshire breeders have a record of which three volumes 
are already out; Phil. M. Springer, of Springfield, Ill., is their Secretary. 
The small Yorkshire breeders haye been moving in reference to a record. 


THE CARE AND FEED OF STOCK. 


What I say here will be in the line of caution, and my first caution is this: 
corn. our great pork feed, is mainly a fat forming food, and hence should not 
be fed exclusively; in particular it should not be the sole feed of pigs in which 
you are trying to secure growth. If fed to pigs it should be steamed or soaked 
for 24 hours. A very popular food with us for young stock is mill feed. It 
contains more of the elements necessary for the building up of bone and 
muscle than does corn. It is well known that the only food that combines all 
the elements necessary for healthy growth in the young is milk. With this in 
mind, we have found a fair substitute for milk by scalding equal parts, by 
measure, of mill feed and a mixture of ground corn and oats, equal parts also. 
It is a good, healthy food. Messrs. Laws and Gilbert, of England, who have 
made the most famous and careful experiments in feeeding pigs on record, 
said, when speaking of one of their experiments: ‘‘It was obvious that the 
Indian corn meal, alone, was in some way a defective diet; and it occurred to 
us that it was comparatively poor, both in nitrogen and in mineral matter, 
though we were inclined to suspect that it was a deficiency in the latter. We 
were, at any rate, unwilling so far to disturb the plan of the experiment as to 
increase the supply of the nitrogenous constituents in the food, and accord- 
ingly determined to continue the food, but at least to try the effect of putting 
within reach of the pigs a trough of some mineral substance, of which they 
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could take if they were disposed. The mixture which was prepared was as 
follows: 20 lbs. finely sifted coal ashes; 4 lbs. common salt; 1 1b. superphos- 
phate lime. A trough containing this mixture was put into the pen at the 
commencement of the second fortnight, and the pigs soon began to lick it 
with evident relish. From this time the swellings or tumors, as well as the 
difficulty in breathing, which probably arose from pressure of the former, be- 
gan to diminish rapidly. Indeed, at the end of the second fortnight the swel- 
lings were very much reduced, and at the end of the third they had disap- 
peared entirely.”’ Another caution: The care of the dam when raising her 
young. Few people have any idea, I venture to say, of the great drain that is 
made upon tlie dam at this time. Let us take an example. I weighed a litter 
of eight pigs at birth; they weighed 19 lbs., a little short of 24 lbs. per pig; 
at the end of the first week they weighed 45 lbs., a gain of 3 lbs per pig; at 
the end of the second week they weighed 68 Ibs.; at the end of the fourth 
week they weighed 120 lbs. In the four weeks the pigs had gained 100 lbs., 
all of which had to be drawn from the dam. Now it is evident that at that 
time she should have the best of care, else she becomes emaciated; and yet 
some of our swine raisers often wonder why they have such poor luck with 
their young pigs. ‘Twenty-five lbs. per week from one animal cannot be ta- 
ken, except to the detriment of that animal, when it plows an acre of ground 
for its food and quenches its thirst at some mud-hole. : 

But let me say here that during the first six to ten days the animal should 
be very lightly fed, giving the pigs a chance of becoming capable of using it 
before a larger flow of milk sets in, otherwise bad results are apt to follow— 
inflammation, etc. 

In the light of what has just been said, I think that nothing need be said 
about the deplorable practice of breeding from young, immature stock. It is 
plainly to be seen that the result must be a loss in constitution and size of the 
animals of the herd. It also, when followed, fits a herd to be easily victims to 
the first epidemic that visits the neighborhood. While the care of the female 
is thus found to be an important thing in profitable swine raising, the selection 
of the male I think is fully as important, for on him depends the qualities of 
the whole future herd—size, growth, constitution and good feeding qualities 
in a great measure. On this one subject I would like to speak at length; of 
the influence of one male on the health, the make up and the profit of the herd. 


DISEASES OF THE HOG. 


That such an animal as the hog should ever become diseased strikes us at 
once as peculiar. For the hog is endowed by nature with a splendid physical 
constitution, rugged and hardy, strong lungs, powerful stomach and digestive 
organs by which to convert his food into fat; strong heads and strong jaws, 
and strong teeth to aid them in procuring their food. There is nothing in 
their physical organization by which we can look for an explanation of the 
prevalence of disease among swine. Yet it is stated that Iowa alone suffers an 
annual loss of $2,000,000 by disease of swine; and I understand that a few 
of the hospitable farmers of Climax had less live hogs to take to market than 
they wished they had. When disease manifests itself in human beings, means 
are taken at once to find the cause, and if possible remove it. No pains are 
spared to find out what natural laws of health have been violated; for nature, 
in her economy, has done all things well; she has established laws of health 
for both man and beast; to follow them insures health, while a violation 
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thereof just as reasonably insures disease. ‘‘ But anything is good enough for 
a hog.’’ Man builds for himself a roomy mansion, for his horse and cow a 
good warm stable, for his sheep a clean, warm place, and says, ‘‘ Mr. Hog, 
you get into that filthy den, eat and grow fat.’’ By and by sickness reaches 
his neighborhood, his hogs die as if they were disgusted with this earth, as 
doubtless they are. “‘I’ve got the cholera,’’ he says; and then he wonders 
again why it is that hogs die, the strong and hardy hog, while his sheep go in 
and out and grow fat. The sheep is furnished the purest of water, the hog 
may drink from its own cess-pool. Why, I admire the pluck of the animal 
that dies to spite a man that uses it thus! 

But of even more importance than the food we eat is the air we breathe; 
and yet I haye seen hogs crowded together under a Jow roof or barn, or in a 
filthy pen where the poison odors were rising so thick that it would give a man 
a chronic inflammation of the stomach to be there long enough to feed, and 
have seen those hogs drawn out, one by one, dead. ‘The owner said ‘‘ cholera,”’ 
and no doubt wonders why the kind Father sent such pestilential scourges on 
the goods of his children. 

The necessity for haying pure air may be readily understood. The blood, 
loaded with the waste of the system, broken down tissue, etc., from all parts of 
the body, is conveyed to the lungs to be purified and made ready for further 
use in the system. This purification when in contact with the air in the lungs 
consists in giving off the poisonous waste to the air and taking up of pure oxy- 
gen from the air. Thus in breathing we deprive air of its oxygen and give in 
its place carbonic acid. ‘The longer we breathe the air of a confined space, the 
more loaded with the latter it becomes, the less of the former it has. <A def- 
inite amount of oxygen is needed by the blood from each inspiration. Hence 
this impure air is bad in a double sense: First, it does not supply the blood 
with the means for doing its work of regeneration in the system; Second, in 
its place it does supply the blood with the poisonous exhalation thrown off until 
it becomes gorged. ‘Then this dark, swollen mass of corruption begins its 
journey and goes through the system just as if it were pure and health-giving 
blood. The brain receives its portion of the poison, the stomach its portion, 
the muscles their portion—not one part of the body but that becomes just fit- 
ted for the reception of any floating germs of a contagious scourge; aye, for 
the generation of almost any malignant disease. Now, if this be the truth, we 
would not expect that scourges would necessarily be confined to the hog. And 
is this the case? Whenever man violates those immutable laws of health, he 
has to suffer. If the man allows his air or drink or food to become polluted 
he has to suffer for it. Need I mention stricken Memphis and Holly Springs 
and New Orleans? Some of us know what it is to have a Memphis in our 
Swine yard. 

The essayist enforced the lesson of proper sanitary surroundings for swine 
from the history of cholera. In the New Orleans epidemic of 1853 the district 
which suffered more than double any other portion of the city had ‘‘ a series of 
low, crowded, and filthy pest houses, inhabited by the lowest class of people. 
The proportion of death here was 542 to 1,000.’ They lived ‘like hogs’’ 
and died like hogs. In the visitation of the fever to British Guiana in 1852-3 
its deadliest effects were in the ‘‘damp, low, crowded places, and the neigh- 
borhood of putrid exhalations.’’ Jameson’s description of cholera in the Mar- 
quis of Hastings’ camp on the banks of the Scinde in India, in 1846, says: 
‘** Here 9,000 were carried off in the course of a single week, the disease rapidly 
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subsiding on the withdrawal of the troops from the locality.’? Another report 
on the cholera in India in 1849 says: ‘* The disease commits its greatest ray- 
ages in crowded, ill-ventilated barracks, bazaars, and densely populated towns, 
particularly such as are surrounded by walls, preventing ingress of pure air, 

and on that proportion of them where noxious gases are evolved by the decom- 
position of animal and vegetable remains.’ ‘After referring to the obduracy 
of people in tuking warning from their terrible experiences, the essayist con- 
tinues : 

Our superior climate and cleanliness in Michigan has exempted us in the 
main from such wide spread scourges. Yet even we might be surprised if we 
knew how many an individual friend of ours had come to an untimely grave 
from just such causes. 

While our swine, also, have been Jia:gely exempt from the prevailing scourges 
which have desolated the swine yards of other sections of the country, yet in 
many cases the limit has been reached, the boundary line of health over step- 
ped, and disease invited. The more animals we keep the more care is required 
that the rank organic matter does not accumulate in excess, for when once it 
gets among us it is no respecter of persons. Hog cholera is practically un- 
known and never originates where there are not large numbers of animals, or 
so many that they cannot be properly cared for. Again, a man taking the 
craving of his system as a guide, does he confine himself to a diet of one un- 
changeable food? I trust not. Yet many a hog sees naught but corn from 
the setting in of winter until the opening of spring. Is it reasonable that the 
hog because he is a hog needs no change of food of any kind? I think not. 
One little thing in particular may save you many an animal’s life; just 
humanely give your pigs some salt in his food every day and don’t be afraid of 
giving it too much. Physiologists tell us that salt gives animation to the flu- 
ids of the body, enabling them to pass through the animal membranes of the 
body with much greater alacrity—increases the osmotic action, they say. It 
greatly aids digestion. We recognize the need of sait; we salt our potatoes, 
we salt our meat, we salt our bread, we salt our puddings, and I presume the 
thrifty housewife can tell us of some other foods that are salted. Then why 
don’t we salt our pigs? It is not going outside of nature. The wild animal 
has its salt-licks. Anda hunter can tell you that a deer-lick is well patron- 
ized, in spite of the danger. Use it freely. If you are troubled with rooting 
hogs place within their reach a mixture of ashes, coal, and salt. 

Now, to sum up, doctoring hogs is poor business; the most that can be done 
is to keep them from getting sick; they are loth to be handled as arule. In 
this case, in an important sense, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.’’ In winter keep your animals in good warm quarters, and do not allow 
filth to accumulate around the pens. Now and then give a change of food, if 
no more often than once a week, that will often suffice. We have found a feed 
of roots to be so valuable in keeping our stock healthy in winter, that we never 
fail to raise a small patch. Mangel wurzel beet is about as paying a root crop 
as any to raise, and is well liked by the stock. Animals wintered thus, also 
have much better results with their young in the spring. Again I repeat it, 
not corn alone to stock animals. The pens should be occasionally purified by 
a sprinkling of chloride of lime, frequency determined by the odor of the pens. 
When cholera is in the neighborhood, I would never allow a week to pass with- 
out sprinkling the pens with a solution of carbolic acid, which purifies the air 
and tends to destroy any germs of disease that the treacherous wind has brought, 
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uninvited, to visit death upon your herd. At such time the piggery should 
have an odor of carbolic acid at all times. In fact a solution of carbolic acid 
in water is used as a remedy for cholera. Numberless receipts, claimed to be 
‘*sure cure for cholera,’’ are published, and more are advertised, but I would 
advise no one to introduce the disease into his herd with the expectation of 
finding he has a sure cure’in any one or all of them. 

The outlook for the swine raiser is good. European nations {which long 
have had a dislike to swine flesh because their own swine were so contemptible, 
are becoming alive to the excellency, the economy of American pork. They 
are losing their prejudice, and in them we think we see a growing customer, 
that will be reaching out for our surplus pork for many years tocome. J. 
think it prudent then that we go on improving our stock, and we shall find 
that just so fast as we get free from the idea that ‘* anything is good enough 
for a hog,”’ just so fast are we going to make the raising of swine a more pleas- 
ant as well as paying business. 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1879. 


Detroit, June, 1880. 
R. G. Barry, Esq., Secretary State Board Agriculture, Lansing: 

I herewith transmit to you proceedings of the Executive Committee of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, with the reports of its transactions for 
the year 1879. 

Very respectfully yours, 
R. F. JOHNSTONE. 
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OFFICERS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR 1879. 


PRESIDENT—GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Romeo. 
SECRETARY—R. F. JOHNSTONE, Detroit. 
TREASURER—A. J. DEAN, Adrian. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Terms Expire December 31, 1880. | Terms Expire December 3], 1881. 
JOSEPH M. STERLING, Monroe, Mon-| ABEL ANGEL, Bradley, Allegan Co. 
roe Co. D. W. HOWARD, Pentwater, Oceana 
WM. BALL, Hamburgh, Livingston Co. Co. 
HENRY FRALICK, Grand Rapids, Kent | H. O. HANFORD, Plymouth, Wayne Co. 
Co. F. M. MANNING, Albion, Calhoun Co. 
A. O. HYDE, Marshall, Calhoun Co. A, F. WOOD, Mason, Ingham Co. 


W. H. COBB, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co, | F. V. SMITH, Coldwater, Branch Co, 

E. W. RISING, Davison Station, Genesee | J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, Vassar, Tuscola 
Co. Co. 

PHILO PARSONS, Detroit, Wayne Co, | JOHN McKAY, Cheboygan, Cheboygan 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Jr., Port Huron,| C0. 


St. Clair Co. JOHN GILBERT, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw 
C. W. GREENE, Pontiac, Oakland Co. V0. 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN, Three Oaks, Ber- | C. A. HARRISON, Paw Paw, Van Buren 
rien Co. Co. 


EX-PRESIDENTS—HONORARY MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE. 


C. G. MONRO, Jonesville, Hillsdale County. 

M. SHOEMAKER, Jackson, Jackson County. 
JAMES BAILEY, Birmingham, Oakland County. 
H. G. WELLS, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 

W. G. BECKWITH, Cassopolis, Cass County. 

W. J. BAXTER, Jonesville, Hillsdale County. 

GEO. W. GRIGGS, Grand Rapids, Kent County. 
CHARLES KIPP, St. Johns, Clinton County. 

E. O. HUMPHREY, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 
W. L. WEBBER, East Saginaw, Saginaw County. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


BUSINESS AND TRANSACTION COMMITTEE—J. M. STERLING, Monroe, Chairman; 
W. L. WEBBER, East Saginaw; W. J. BAXTER, Jonesville. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE—_H. FRALICK, Grand Rapids; JOHN GILBERT, XE; 
Silanti; E. W. RISING, Davison Station. 
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COMMITTEE ON PREMIUMS—A. F. WOOD, Mason; D. W. HOWARD, Pentwater; 
J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, Vassar; C. KIPP, St. Johns; H. O. HANFORD, Plym- 
outh; I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Jr., Port Huron. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES—WM. BALL, Hamburgh; A. O. HYDE, Marshall; C. A, 
HARRISON, Paw Paw. 

COMMITTEE ON PRINTING—E. O. HUMPHREY, Kalamazoo; A. J. DEAN, Adrian; 
A. O. HYDE, Marshall. 

COMMITTEE ON RECEPTIONS—PHILO PARSONS, Detroit; M. SHOEMAKER, 
Jackson; C. W. GREENE, Pontiac. 

COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMME—A,. O. HYDE, Marshall; W. H. COBB, Kalamazoo; 
D. W. HOWARD, Pentwater. 

PoLicE —J. M. STERLING, Monroe; H. FRALICK, Grand Rapids. 

GATES—H. FRALICK, Grand Rapids; J. GILBERT, Ypsilanti; E. W. RISING, 
Davison Station. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT—W. G. BECKWITH, Cassopolis. 

CuHiEF MarsHat—A. O. HYDE, Marshall. 


EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Cattle—D. W. Howard, I. H. Butterfield, Jr. | Agriculture—Philo Parsons. 


Horses—W. H. Cobb. Machinery—¥. M. Manning. 
Sheep—J. Q. A. Burrington. Farm Implements—H. O. Hanford, Abel An- 
Swine—A. F. Wood. gel. 
Poultry—John McKay. Dairy—Chas. Kipp. 
Miscellaneous—E. O. Humphrey. Vehicles—Wm. Ball. 
Fine Arts—W.J. Baxter, C. A. Harrison. | Forage—E. W. Rising. 
Music—John Gilbert. General Superintendent—W. G. Beckwith. 
Children’s Department—Mrs. General A.S.| Chief Marshal—A. O. Hyde. 

Williams and Miss Minnie Brow. Police—J. M. Sterling, Henry Fralick. 
Manufactures—F. V. Smith. Gates and Gate Keepers—The Finance Com. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


FIRST DAY. 


MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, 
Detroit, Junuary 12, 1880. 


The regular annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Suciety opened in the parlors of the Michigan Exchange, in the city 
of Detroit, this evening, the President, the Hon. William L. Webber, in the 
chair. 

The roll was called by the Secretary; the following members answered to 
their names: 

President Webber, Treasurer Dean, Secretary Johnstone, Messrs. Angel, Burring- 
ton, Childs, Dewey, Hanford, Manning, Smith, Wood, Ball, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, Par- 
sons, Phillips, Rising, Sterling; Ex-Presidents, Messrs. Shoemaker, Baxter, Griggs, 
Kipp—23. 
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Geo. W. Phillips tendered his resignation as a member of the Executive 
Committee, he having been elected President of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter, the resignation of Mr. Phillips was accepted, and, 
on motion of Mr. Wood, I. H. Butterfield, of Port Huron, was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 


President Webber then read his address as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WM. L. WEBBER. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE EXECUTIVE ComMITTEE.—Retiring at this time from the du- 
ties of President of this Society, I desire to submit such remarks and recommenda- 
tions as I believe will be for the benefit of the Society. 

I congratulate you that, notwithstanding the unfavorable weather during our last 
State Fair, the interest felt in its objects was such as to produce an income in excess 
of the expenditure. The report of the Treasurer will give you exact figures. The 
amount in the hands of the ‘Treasurer now is some two or three thousand dollars in 
excess of the amount in his hands a year ago. he balance in his hands January 14, 
1879, was $19,027.91. This is a greater sum than is necessary for the Society to have 
on hand. J recommend that you authorize and instruct the Treasurer to put at 
least $15,000 of the amount on hand at interest by investment in registered govern- 
ment bonds. 

At the last session of the Legislature an act was passed, as requested by this Soci- 
ety, authorizing it to hold property to an amount not exceeding one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; also providing that the Society should not be liable for loss by fire or 
otherwise of animals or articles on exhibition at its fairs. The act also provides 
that the Secretary and Treasurer of the Society shall each give bonds in such amount 
and with such sureties respectively as shall from time to time be required by the 
Executive Committee, conditioned for the faithful performance of their duties; and 
to account for and pay over, as the Executive Committee shall order, all such moneys 
as shall come into the hands of such officers respectively by virtue of their office. It 
will be necessary for you at this meeting to fix the amount for such bonds, and in ease 
the same shall be presented at your present session, to decide upon the responsibility 
of the sureties, The act further provides that in case either of said officers shall neg- 
lect or refuse to give such bonds within such time and with such sureties as should be 
approved, it should be competent for the Executive Committee to declare the office 
vacant and fill it by appointment until the next election. This gives you full power 
in regard to this subject. 

At your last winter’s meeting you directed the employment of clerks for superin- 
tendents, and authorized blanks upon which the premiums awarded should be re- 
ported. Owing to some misunderstanding by the clerks of their duties these blanks 
were not properly filled out during the Fair, and as a result, several weeks elapsed 
after the Fair before it was authoritively settled what awards had been made. The 
clerical force was sufficient, had their duties been properly apprehended, to have had 
those lists complete before the Fair week ended. Prompt payment of premiums I 
think due to exhibitors, and I recommend that the system be continued, and that 
especial pains be taken to see that it be made effectual at the next Fair. 

By far the greater portion of our halls is used by exhibitors who bring their goods 
merely for advertising purposes, The cost to the Society for furnishing this space 
is greater than the amount of ordinary premiums, and I advise that hereafter no 
premiums be offered for such goods and articles as are usually exhibited for adver- 
tising. If we provide the opportunity, the exhibit will be as large without as with 
premiums, 

Heretofore there has been a discrimination in premiums offered for the different 
breeds of cattle; larger premiums being offered for Short-horns than any others. 
I recommend that the practice of the Society in that respect be changed, and that 
all deemed worthy of encouragement be put upon an equality. It has been said that 
because the larger proportion of the cattle of improved breeds in the State were 
Short-horng, therefore it was just that a larger proportion of the premiums should 
be awaded them. I do not think this argument sound. The greatest agricultural 
production of the State in value is wheat, and yet it has not been deemed necessary 
for that reason to offer the largest premium for its encouragement. ‘lhe value of 
Short-horns is well understood throughout the State. We have breeders who claim 
that the Hereford is a more valuable animal for the Michigan farmer. ‘They are 
dissatified with the preference given to Short-horns, and I think justly so. If all 
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are put upon an equality none will have reason to complain, and each breed can then 
stand upon its merits. I also recommend that competition be open to the world. 

The Pomological Society has exhibited with us for several years, and | understand 
a committee has been appointed to meet with you at this session with reference to 
an arrangement for a continuance of this practice. The moneys which we have on 
hand and which we may receive are moneys paid by the public, and we are merely 
its trustees to see that they are expended in furtherance of the objects of the Soci- 
ety. I recommend that the Pomological Society be invited to continue its co-ope- 
ration with us, and that this meeting make such appropriation in their favor as in 
your judgment will be proper. 

Our farmers have realized and are still realizing good prices for their products. 
This comes largely from the foreign demand for breadstuffs and meats. Our produc- 
tion of both is in excess of our own requirements, and the value of that produce is, 
and will be, measured by the price paid for our surplus. This being so, the farmers 
of this State may well congraulate themselves upon the fact that we have again 
reached a standard of values which is recognized by the commercial world. 

The object of this Society being to encourage development, 1 recommend that 
special premiums be offered for agricultural productions from Northern Michigan, so- 
called, and also special premiums for productions from the Upper Peninsula, these 
being the portions of the State least developed agriculturally and needing most en- 
couragement. This is a matter of special public interest, from the fact that the 
State holds such a large quantity of lands unsold in trust for various purposes, and 
in my judgment the offer of those premiums will have a tendency to bring the agri- 
cultural value of these comparatively unknown regions to public notice, and to stim- 
ulate development. 

I recommend also that the Dairy Department be continued. ‘This interest may be 
greatly developed in this State with profit. Wisconsin is far ahead of us in that re- 
spect, but our situation is such that Michigan should take front rank in this industry. 

During the Fair great embarrasment is experienced by superintendents in procur- 
ing judges to make awards. I recommend, to obviate this so far as possible, that 
each superintendent be instructed to appoint judges in his department some time 
previous to the Fair, and to procure from the judges thus appointed a promise that 
they will attend and perform their duties, the Society undertaking to pay their ex- 
penses. As the members of the Executive Committee freely give their time, I have 
no doubt, on proper application, gentlemen and ladies fully competent for the faith- 
ful performance of those duties, will not only undertake to act, but will come to the 
Fair as the members of the Executive Committee come, feeling an obligation to 
perform the duties thus assumed in the public interest. By making these appoint- 
ments in advance, the judges will have opportunity to fully advise themselves con- 
cerning their duties, will be prepared to act promptly as soon as the exhibition is 
fairly opened, and their reports can be made and signed by them and approved by 
the superintendents, and thus save great labor in the Secretary’s office, heretofore 
made necessary by imperfect reports, and also enable exhibitors to know at once 
what awards have been made in their favor, and to receive payment thereof promptly. 

I tender to you, gentlemen, my thanks for the zeal and promptness with which 
you have, without hope of reward other than the approbation of your fellow-citi- 
zens, performed your arduous duties. I wish particularly to mention the renewed 
obligations we should all feel to the Chairman of the Business Committee, Hon, J. M. 
Sterling, for the great labor performed by him in preparing for the Fair. None ex- 
cept those who have been intimately acquainted with the workings of the Soviety 
can appreciate the responsibilities of his position, nor the value to the Society and 
to the success of the Fair, of his great experience and indefatigable labors. 

1 trust that your session will be pleasant and harmoniour, and have no doubt that 
each and all will be actuated by a desire to serve the public interest by promoting 
in every pay possible the objects for which the Society was incorporated, to wit: 
“The promotion of the improvement of agriculture and the kindred arts.” 


After President Phillips took the chair, Philo Parsons requested the privi- 
lege of offering the following preamble and resolutions, which were wnani- 
mously passed : 


WHEREAS, ‘The Hon. W. L. Webber has, during the past year, presided over our 
meetings and deliberations, at very considerable sacrifice of time, with dignity, tidel- 
ity and impartiality; lending by his influence and effort, tone and character to the 
great organization we represent, as also to the general interests of agriculture; pre- 
senting papers at various times distinguished for thought and practical utility, ele- 
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vating and progressive in their tendency over an energetic, growing State; therefore, 

Resolved, Vhat recognizing the great value of his services to us, we part with him 
as our presiding officer with extreme reluctance, tendering to him our warmest 
thanks for the interest he has ever manifested in our prosperity, with an assurance 
that we shall ever cherish for him personally sentiments of no ordinary regard. 

Resolved further, That we have great pleasure in congratulating ourselves and our 
constituents, that though Mr. Webber retires from the position of presiding officer, 
he yet remains permanently connected with the Executive Committee, and we are, 
therefore, sure of the benefit of his matured wisdom and thought, and active personal 
co-operation in all that concerns the great material interests which we are unitedly 
seeking to develop and promote. 


Mr. Webber briefly returned his thanks for the compliment. 
Ie then introduced the President elect, Hon. Geo. W. Phillips, who addressed 
the committee as follows: 


INAUGURAL OF PRESIDENT GEORGE W. PHILLIPS. 


Gentlemen of the Executive Committee: 


The task which devolves upon me to-night is one which I very much wish had fallen 
to the lot of some one more competent for it than Iam. Still. as the members of 
this Society, by electing me its President, have laid this duty upon me, I most wil- 
lingly discharge it as best Ican. Before proceeding with the suggestions which I 
desire to make in connection with the Society’s operations, permit me a word of 
congratulation with regard to the great prosperity which has blessed all the indus- 
tries which we as a society represent and aim to foster and encourage. During the 
year just closed Providence has smiled upon the labors of the husbandman, rewarding 
his toil with an abundant harvest, and the general revival of trade and commerce 
seen and felt everywhere secures him a ready sale and good prices for all his surplus 
products. 

My acquaintance with our State Agricultural Society dates back as far as the year 
of its organization, 1849. It then offered $1,000 in premiums. ‘This is less than one- 
tenth the amount actually disbursed on account of premium checks in 1878, exclusive 
of the Horticultural Society, according to the last published report of the Treasurer. 
For this wonderful growth, which now makes our Society one of the best in the 
country, the State is indebted to the persevering industry and untiring energy of 
the Executive Board. The practical wisdom, integrity and earnestness of purpose 
of the gentlemen to whom the management of the Society is now committed has led 
me to accept with a measure of confidence the position of President, believing that 
we shall work harmoniously together for the best interests of the Society. 

I have a few recommendations, which are here submitted, as follows: 


GENERAL POLICY. 


Our policy should be of a broad and liberal character. I know this is the State 
Agricultural Society of Michigan, and that to foster all the industries of the State, 
especially those relating to agriculture, is our first duty and the principal object of 
our existence as a Society. Still I regard it as perfectly in harmony with this end, 
and in a measure promotive of it, to invite the competition of all who are willing to 
compete. 

Michigan can compete with any State or Province on the continent, and come off 
first or second best every time. I would recommend, therefore, that our premium 
list be open to the world, and that we extend a hearty welcome to all to joinus, It 
will greatly enhance the interest of the fair and best secure its end as an educator of 
the people to have the very best specimens anywhere produced among the different 
classes of our exhibitors. 


CATTLE. 


At present the premium list gives a preference to Short-horns over other breeds 
of cattle. It may perhaps be claimed as a reason for this that the Short-horns are 
more numerous than any other breed in the State. This does not, however, appear 
to me to be asufticient reason for the preference referred to. In the early days of the 
Society the Devons were much more numerous than the Short-horns; probably two 
of the former to one of the latter were exhibited at our fairs, Yet there was no 
complaint from the owners of Devons that the same amount of money was offered in 
premiums in each class. Give the same rates of increase for the next eight or ten 
years that we have had for the past three or four years, and the Jerseys will far out- 
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number any other breed of blooded cattle in the State. Then is it not best to stim- 
ulate and foster most that in which we are weakest, and not that in which we are 
strongest? I would therefore recommend that the same amount of money be ex- 
pended in premiums for each class. Let us henceforth place all these classes on an 
equal footing. The dairying interest of the State will have a just reason of com- 
plaint unless this policy is adopted. 


HORSES. 


As regards horses, our premiums are liberal. This is as it should be, as it is our 
duty to encourage in every legitimate way the improvement of this noble and useful 
animal. Still this interest must be so held in check as not to allow it to overshadow 
others of at least equal importance; as in our opinion to permit this would be a 
departure from the object of the Society as defined in the first article of the consti- 
tution, where it is set forth as being “to promote the improvement of agriculture 
and its kindred arts.” In itself considered, it is as legitimate to test a horse for 
speed as for any other quality; but viewed in its relation to agriculture, this quality 
is of much less importance. Still, I do not wish to be understood as desiring to have 
the premiums for this class cut down. I only desire that in connection with the 
trials of speed something could be done to prevent what is immoral and unlawful. 
This is due to ourselves as representing the Society, and as the custodians of its 
good name; it is due to the people at large; it is due also to those gentlemen who 
are striving to improve the horse, and to whom the country is much indebted for 
what they have accomplished. 

The interests of these men are identical with our own, and as a class they are as 
much opposed as we are to betting and gambling, and equally desirous for its sup- 
pression. I would therefore recommend a careful revision of the rules governing 
this class. Would it not be well to require that during trials of speed that the spec- 
tators be required to occupy the grand stand, excepting such as are permitted on the 
judges’ stand, and that they be under the strict surveillance of the police and officers 
of the Society. 


SHEEP. 


he sheep is one of the most useful and profitable animals on the farm, And the 
men who have made the improvement of sheep a specialty and exhibited their flocks 
at our annual fair are among the best men we have. A very marked improvement 
has been achieved as a result of their labors,as shown by the census from time to 
time published. ‘The average weight of fleece has been very nearly doubled within 
the last 25 years. 

This class should receive close attention and liberal encouragement. 


SWINE. 


Exhibitors of swine are of necessity put to a great deal of trouble from the pecu- 
liar nature of the animal exhibited. They surely earn all they receive at the Fair. 
The vast extent and rapid growth of the interest represented by this class should 
not be overlooked. In 1873 the pork marketed in this State was 15,298,404 pounds, 
an increase of 46 16-100 per cent from 1863, : 

The hog we must have to grease the wheels of society. Let us do what we can to 
encourage his owner. 

One year ago the premium list from Division E, Class 31, to Division N, Class 66, 
was carefully revised, and the result was highly favorable, as seen in the large ex- 
hibit made at onr last fair. ‘The able superintendence of the different departments 
will, doubtless, make recommendations in the above classes better culculated for the 
instruction and guidance of the Board than anything I might recommend. 


NORTHERN EXHIBIT. 


The department known as the Northern Exhibit proved to be avery useful and 
attractive feature of our last Fair. I feel confident that in recommending the con- 
tinuance of the same general plan with reference to it, the recommendation will 
meet with your hearty indorsement. I think in this way we can do a much needed 
and highly important work in bringing more prominently into notice the northern 
counties of the State, and in some measure arrest the constantly flowing stream of 
emigration to the west and direct its course to lands in our own State, where the 
judicious expenditure of labor and capital will be liberally rewarded, and where the 
location with reference to markets, school houses, ete., is greatly superior to what 
they are likely to find further west. 
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RULES. 


Each Superintendent should understand that within the limit of his department 
he is invested with judicial authority. Itis therefore important that he should be 
familiar with the rules pertaining to the department that he may clearly and readily 
give the exhibitors such explanation as they may require,and that when called upon 
for a decision on any matter referred to him he may be able to decide promptly and 
in accordance with the rules. ‘This will save both time and temper, and greatly aid 
in pleasantly carrying out the general plan of the Fair. 


POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Pomological Society has done a great work in promoting the interests that 
naturally come under its care. That work it is still carrying forward most eflicient- 
ly, It richly deserves, as it will doubtless receive, the same generous treatment that 
it has in the past. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


At our last annual meeting President Webber recommended that the Executive 
Board of this Society visit the Agricultural College once or oftener during the year 
in order to our becoming personally familiar with the workings of the institution. 
This recommendation was adopted, and a visit was made to the College during the 
pastsummer, ‘This we regard as having been a highly profitable, as it was an exceed- 
ingly pleasant meeting. As citizens of Michigan, we are justly proud of our State 
institutions. But little has occurred in connection with any of them to call forth 
censure, while there is much to be commended. The aims and objects of the Agri- 
cultural College make it more essentially a co-worker with us, The opposition and 
indifference on the part of the people which the College has had to contend against, 
is gradually passing away. Much of this feeling was doubtless attributable to the 
ignorance of many in regard to what the College was doing in the interest of agri- 
culture. Since the plan has been adopted of holding a series of institutes each win- 
ter, an excellent opportunity has thus been afforded for the farmers and the College 
faculty to make each other’s acquaintance. A feeling of mutual respect and sympa- 
thy has been begotten, and the work of the College is appreciated as it has never 
been before. I believe itis important that this Board should be intimately acquaint- 
ed with the workings of the College, with its Professors and Board of Control, and 
do, therefore, strongly recommend the continuance of the plan inaugurated last year. 


FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Hitherto the Society can hardly be said to have had any financial policy other than 
to receive and disburse. When we consider the large outlay connected with the 
annual fair and the liability from various causes, but chiefly from unfavorable 
weather, to have sucha shortage in the receipts as to render the Society for the time 
being unable to meet its obligations, we cannot but regard it as unwise to have such 
an excessive premium list as to swallow up all the available funds, even of our most 
successful Fairs. In my opinion the premium list for some time to come should not 
exceed $10,000 each year. ‘hen let the Society make a permanent and secure invest- 
ment of from $25,000 to $30,000, of which only the accrued interest could be drawn 
when necessary to meet the okligations of the Society. 

The State Agricultural Society is of the people and for the people, and it has ever 
been the aim of its officers to run it in the interests of all classes and to make it 
helpful to all the various industries of our State. 

This shall be its aim, and whatever of fitness we bring to the work from the expe- 
rience of the past shall be cheerfully devoted to making the next fair all that it can 
be made as an exhibition of the best results attained in agriculture, mechanism, and 
art. 


The roll of the new Committee was called by the Secretary and the follow- 
ing members answered: President Phillips, Treasurer Dean, Secretary John- 
stone, and Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Hall, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, 
Manning, Phillips, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Harrison, and 
McKay ; ex-presidents Shoemaker, Baxter, C. Kipp, and Webber. 

Mr. Baxter moved that the addresses of the retiring President and the Pres- 
ident elect be referred to a special committee of three, to recommend a subdi- 
vision of subjects. 

The motion prevailed and the Chair appointed as such committee Messrs. 
Baxter, Shoemaker, and C. Kipp. 
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The Secretary, R. F. Johnstone, then read his annual report as follows: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY R. F. JOHNSTONE. 


At the close of the official year of 1878 there was reported by the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee as a balance on haud, $19,027.91; during the past year the T'reas- 
urer has received as per his report, $33,419.23; the total amount being $52,447.14, 

The disbursements during the past year have been as follows, and charged to the 
following named accounts. The details are herewith submitted to the Executive 
Committee in schedule, A statement of the checks drawn for the payment of ac- 
counts as audited by the Business Committee, and countersigned by the Chairman 
of that Committee, amounts to $19,746.29, 

The total number of business checks issued was $19,746.29, and the record of them 
is in the register of accounts for 1879, and on the stubs for each check drawn. 

The total amount of the premiums offered by the Premium List of the Society for 
1879 was $13,035.50, and the total amount of the checks drawn for the premiums in 
accordance with the following rule on page 30 of the Premium List for 1879: 

“5. Committee will examine the premium list with care; they will in no case 
award a premium where there is no merit, though there be no competition, and in 
eases of partial merit, a second or third premium may be awarded, though no first or 
second premium be given. They are requested to make such recommendations as 
circumstances or their experience may suggest, and recommend discretionary pre- 
miums, of which notice shall be given to the exhibitor; but all discretionary or 
special premiums shall be reported to the Executive Committee, and shall be ap- 
proved by them before being announced or awarded.” 

Under this rule the premium account stands as follows in the table below, which 
contains the amounts offered in each division, the amounts paid in each division, and 
also a statement of the medals and diplomas as they have been offered and issued; a 
full and detailed statement giving the number of the check, name of the party to 
whom issued, and of the medals and diplomas, is herewith submitted and marked *B;” 
reports of the premium checks issued by the Secretary and approved by the President, 
in accordance with the awards reported by the Superintendents of the several divis- 
ions of the annual exhibition for 1879, of which the following is a summary: 


SUMMARY OF THE PREMIUMS OFFERED AND PAID IN EACH DIVISION OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1879. 


Division. Offered. Awarded, 
Ji ceeA ONT elk is SNE a ged eM ESS Foe 5 re ee DA do Le gh ip ad PD $3,503 00 $2,514 00 
Pree EROUR ORs: Stet esa Lien TE al ye ly loge aly) Lae Pi pate ape na 3,453 00 2,948 00 
Ga Sheep ees RUSTE Ah FP ON TS Ue Ch ha OY HR 1,201 00 1,982 00 
aE nee ae Se oS ow Sais c Anodes ome eee eee eee 556 00 526 CO 
Sees EPC TS Vee eee nS ee TR Se sais Bae eV ee 348 00 249 00 
Hann eT OOUCESS CLG ce. kn ne eee eee te ee 5 5h 559 00 495 00 
eR UUIY: eTOGUCUS! OLCi jc ce nc te tao stich kao .a)e cia na eee 276 00 242 00 
Heart LENnIenuSss ase ome Soe ee eee Let een eee 703 00 647 00 
EWE RI CLOS ene emo nes tate § rr Se aes MS yA es Se Sue ND be fo >) MNS 146 00 128 00 
Me WEA CHe Vy ste oee en et he ee see: eee eee ee Oe 282 00 221 00 


He Wann ChDTOG GOUOGSeas. oo a a oe ee eee Se 824 00 379 00 
1G" WNSLCHL, POStTUIMONtS! 22.0 se ei i ee eee ees 23 00 13 00 
Ma-almibee NBadlewihr or S22 05 Lo ecu Sao ete 835 00 423 50 
IN] = MISCOMALCOUMT Seteterea tt ter ta fe ek > ke een ee 86 00 39 00 
O—ChildremsPepariiment=.. oo eee ee 45 50 45 50 
CL OG A ea ee ee eet Sx te) Sa Be $13,035 50 $10,042 00 
LIST OF MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS OFEERED AND AWARDED. 
MEDALS, DIPLOMAS. 
Division, Offered. Awarded Offered, Awarded, 
mC RG LOS Oe kat eae ae Lee ae et 7 6 
DS Wile oe ee eee mee oe So cca Sew ce me = ~ 3 3 
Fi— Wari DE OlGMGMLGE one ree tye ee 2 1 1 1 
J— Machi hetyics poe eee ec foe scecewene 27 22 32 9 
R—Barnitireyscs ace ee ee ee el tb eeee 1 a 2 2 
tre— Musical Instrumentseeek >< an eee ~ es a be i ae 32 5 
(MT DROLGOKY y CUCra~ ciate sea in acini ae 42 2 1 
IN==“WEISCOLLANOOUS ss ecoc meee ee ee eee eaten 2 1 * x 
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During the exhibition a large, in fact an unusually large number of awards were 
made by the several committees of judges, in accordance with the power which the 
rules of the Society as published inthe premium list gave them. ‘These awards have 
not yet been issued, They include premiums of money, medals, and diplomas, 
There is no power vested either in the President, the Business Committee, or the 
Secretary to issue them till after they have been approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee in full session. I have prepared complete lists of them by the divisions and 
elasses in which they belong, and submit them to you for your consideration. The 
detailed lists accompany this report, but a summary that will afford a clear view of 
the numbers, and the amount is herewith presented: 


SUMMARY OF DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS SUBMITTED AT THE ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF 1879. 


Division. 


B—HOreeS: ona.26¢ 42s pees o2e sete eGe. tmnt cece sen cule be 2<tae ae 4 
H—P oultty act socchcwecmtess ach b ee bape ate mee oe ie eek ae ee 44 
P—Harm and oardensproductss ack: oes. 2 bt eee eee «ck ee 23 
G=Dairyjand other products?: 42). 22242 24.422 en ak <2 oye cone os eee 32 
H—Harm implements 2222 )-¢ cece. ctetan eh op hos See eee ee eee 51 
T—Viehicles:2. 4-6 peo o cee naa te decir tore et eas. eee ee 16 
J=—MaChimenyercs tee Sos sic tn She ese Sale oe oe RR Lee oe 63 
K-—Manufactured c00d8 22-25 seel eds: Ag se eepe oes e oth esse yee eee 43 
Is Musical instruments,(etes32..25-0- e o oe Se eee eee ae oe 40 
M——Painting; needlework, Cte: {2o26428 sen kook oe Joc niwatee ee eee 131 
IN-—Miscellaneous 3. 63-224 hoc oot eacebhe tc pciseie oh ee onieeee 4 Lhe se eee 57 

otal PreminMssecn<2 ees ie odaeee aces Sop Se Paces sb eee oo ae Does ae 504 


Included in these awarks are 24 medals and 80 diplomas, leaving a balance of 400 to 
which awards have been made in money, or which have not been recommended by 
the committees for any sum. 

The State exhibition of 1879 was in all respects probably the greatest event of the 
kind that has ever been held in the State. Its accommodations were the most per- 
fect, the buildings were the most numerous and the best adapted for the show of the 
entries in all the divisions. Where there were some lacks in space and in buildings 
last year, the additions to the buildings this year gave ample space not only for the 
convenience of the visitors, but also for the display of the entries made by the 
members. 

Each division had a full complement of entries, and on summing them up we are 
enabled to make the following as the list: 


DIVISION A —CATTLE,. 


Class. 
1—Short-horns, 11 herdsit.<2 5h .ees--6 see es a Se ee: eee 211 
2—bDevyons,a,berd ..- oe oS et 2 eee ee eee 32 
o—lerefords,/2 herds 2282022522. oe Sos ea. ae oe he eee 21 
A-— AVORNITRR NS ge) i als eee ak ok co ee eee Paes DE eee Uae noes Ae eee 14 
b--SCTse YS wager Os. 22 ooo Li! ae oe ee ee eee 60 
6—Gallowaye;e herds... 22.22 222 -Sae a a ae ot Co ee 20 
7 —Holsteiies a erg «2-5 ios eee ae ioe es Coe eater 27 
8—Graves, 8 Brora. ct 2. sy ait oe ce 93 
9==W ork Gatplescs. pos oti. ELS ee ee Sen eet cae cece s aos) ee Lies 
NOW at cattle ses seco. jt oSae Seo. eee ne oe ee dacs ee 10 
el Herdste2s5e-ee. fee. 4) esses Peon. oc hodiea -Soee eae 24 
— 505 
DIVISION B.—HORSES 
Class. 
12—Thorouchbreds =. <3 1.52... {2 eae = oe = = oo ee 20 
13-— Horses ofall wiorke2:2 35. 5:22 eae eee = ae oe hr 95 
14 Roadsters 2.22 520502 2 24 2 ee ato 2 en a on 178 
15—Driving horses-._---- Bel, a ES os nk wed cSt eee oe eer 53 
16—Draught horses 2.02.22 22005 See ee ea Base. 2- <2 oer 54 
17—Carriage horses, including Board of Trade.--........-----..----------- 60 
18—Breeding stallions: =...) eee. 38 
19—Mares and eeldings 4 2. scence close eee se aa osews =e wee cee ope 76 
A0- Stallions with show of coléss.....6-2 226 oes 0c. -- 22 8 


eS 
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DIVISION C.—SHEEP. 


Class. 
7 —Thorougubred American Merinos.: -.. 222. . 3.22 cae ot ee ees samee 50 
ea MOTE ONE MaRS eee an ow oo Mn Sete eR Rae ee Os De ES Tit ben eg ees 68 
BaP (Me WOO Prades s..2'- .. 6 cteeceetesSera- so smeeeoeces Songs Heels ieee 32 
7.12 EST IG OM AU CIS See ee ee ee ee = Se Re eae ee Lea = Sake peed Ee 25 
me Maacie. Wools, Shropshire DOWNS. -<-....------=-~.2-=-n2----222- shee he 29 
Plead LL OEIC ee a et pS ee eee eee) Se eee tt ee See 29 
Me WOISWOlGS o25.500- <seccc 4am Sn A tea os 1. ee Se Ahan my od 28 
Bee OMUseLrWOOLCTAICS: . . fi cssce teeetesen tase nes sens Leese eaeet tps ee 15 
2A a) DTH EL OE) Ce a Ree 2 2 ef, Ee oe a ee a ee 25 
DIVISION D.—SWINE. 
Class. 
30—Berkshires...__..- 35 a ieee ree Mae a oc ee 40 
SSONe te UC LEER ee ee ee ee soe Se ter cee ate oalte oi cos pain eEe eae 32 
SOT C0) Ue a aE A ES EE Oe ea eS a Se ey aN eae) 29 a ta 35 
Holand: Chinass A252 Sere eee eRe eee et PST SERS eee Se ee eee 17 
Ghester Whites 26 see oe hae See Se ane es ne ee eels ene 16 
LEAD palletes el ps pA AE Fi Spud Ge, fray Se aa rege gee ee ae Calne ahs 12 
DIVISION E.—POULTRY. 
GABVATIEG ULES: $5.22 ee She ESS ie SS 2th che Bre ie See ot as aA oro RNS A Sep 
DIVISION F.—GRAIN, SEEDS AND VEGETABLES,*FLOUR, ETC. 
ass, 
do——GTrain and BECUSa se. te ee ee OT IPE OR UD Pore ERO) ee eee eae at 164 
BoOsrdor Uravde- CuuLieses 2 re Ce same ae. Ce OF eo tine eaten 71 
Ae WOOL ANG VERDC UHUIER fat Le, eee Sk ev emne ernat Seas ees 591 
Pee OUT ang HEAL > oF PSIr EOL FIT ISA OAS EOD es PAPA LSE a) SAY RE Se eral 10 
DIVISION G.—DAIRY PRODUCTS, ETC. 
Class. 
au-“Batter and cheeses?) le c:.b ele. sae Eee bs Be Bee OAL oe 47 
Special Thurber premium...-.-.......-. pig coi hahaa Rye Ee ee ayes a 20 
ac aupary honey snd beesss0s a4. uo evebiise signs. wee 65 
GP Tear Sts 455 3 23 Bee ag tos a a es gy cnt oe Pg Bete 50 
Ga crreceries) 2418 slide euteses Ad, bese iia te. orb ods ee 41 
DIVISION H.—IMPLEMENTS, 
Class. 
AGl NOW Bile. recs ia tyes qu lbulkee words sth cen bel Oyo cope vetiadi feeb aut Se eaesuseaic 93 
4—TVillage-.im plementa. - 23! uz aie iveer bos. oc ateltre ds avade ails eee eet: 61 
2 eed grills and: plastomid - 2ideeceh Be coset eeu Set » Gs tet ce 3 50 
43—Haying and harvesting implements.............-.-.....---.-.---.----- 92 
ac--epperatne threshing; eters. 42. «gaat 2= =h6 leads gots bayer seeded 126 
eee REP IRAUCOUR 2) 1 oh ers itd Sole Ns ees Pesuilst Ba ee Bae oe 73 
au—airy and houshold apparatus.: 0.5.22 2.6. ees apeep so det eb Bee ied 48 
DIVISION I.—VEHICLES, 
Class Ait eee Peet i See cides ae iste Seite Sed ee ee 3 ok 
DIVISION J.—MACHINERY. 
Class. 
45——Machinesssseeese ee) 228 OE vee or eo) ee ee Phen 219 
AD— Now AP Siolewmece es: io hilwe atk ok Seeiae eabbe Re ery eee ede ha 7 13 
DIVISION K.—MANUFAOCTURES. 
Class. 
bO-— Home-made sin Aihes sy bch sek Jie la Se cen et: volt ood Suede 76 
bl—Matertala; waolsumenete..s).62 46 Jos. <2 us Vaweetetiona Bosints>cesede Bee 5) 
§2-—FaCtory tic oe eee a oe SS eo 8 te gas dle so ee em 28 
BS — Dress ites 5 Ft ee ys iss bs Se bo ovtcis ate Ge See oer Oh eee a 33 
64 Tidather:: zat sh Bee ee lt Ssh oe is oto ceada Rae Se Bee oes 47 
Sa==Furni tures ian eee ess et EB Secs oh dance Siete eu eee = 145 
Ber StOVeS. csc tsk Ud te Soba Seb aes. bul koGesaouse de go eeee aaa. 39 


DIVISION L.—MUSICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Classes’ 67 ‘ana bStrict Shs SR wel soerdoud syle dah oe eee abit tae ale 
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152 


424 


836 


223 


543 
76 


232 


373 
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DIVISION M.—WORKS OF ART, NEEDLEWORK, EMBROIDERY, ETC, 


Class. 
59)—Paintings and stationary... 2 2.2. csee ele eee: .. cee 239 
60—Dress and ornaments..-_-.-- ee eee ee 21 
61— Plain needlework: i-<.ccsececlesc slesc seed: ose eee ee ea ee 87 
62—Embroldery-..20. 2273-5. .ecariccsi ann (iis aU eee ee eee 192 
68—Crotchet works.- ie aceser cher Sond GOSS Wa A a). Cee 85 
64.—Hair and sheW work, ete.c coc. so ciess ee 2c ee ne eee eee 84 
65—Printing-and pook-binding.<-...~ sees ce See ee eee 39 
— T747 
DIVISION N. 
MIsCellANeOUs, eu asc 5 EL. eee ee +2 sereeeee cee ries Mag miy eC pS 124 
DIVISION O. 
Ohildren’s: Department. 2220.52 Se eee ere oe eee ee eee eee 52 
TOPMMGNUTICS 2. ccc cc cee cones eat cco bedotes nose chR OL ieee 5,249 


‘he entries have been so large in Division M that it has been suggested that 
classes 50 and 65 should be placed together as one division, and that all the other 
classes now in Division M be made into another division. 

In the cattle division the new rule which excluded show cattle from other States 
from competing in the breeding classes, and permitted them to enter in the class for 
herds worked very satisfactorily, and it is to be hoped that it will be continued for 
another year. Breeding cattle which furnish the State with the most of stock from 
which farmers improve their herds, ought not to compete with those animals which 
have been selected out to prepare as show cattle, and have been fully developed by 
feeding till they were useless for breeding purposes. In the other classes of live 
stock the rule works more of an injury to the exhibition, and is not the policy which 
should govern a great State Society which announces that its Fairs are open to the 
world. 1ts constitution declares that any person may become a member for one year 
by the payment of a dollar into its treasury. Its first rule also makes the same 
announcement. Is it not at least questionable whether all its members are not enti- 
tled to the same rights as any other member without qualification? ‘This is a sub- 
ject that evidently requires some consideration. No objection has ever been raised 
by the exhibitors of horses, sheep, swine or poultry, but yet they are debarred from 
exhibition by the breeders of other States, for reasons which apply to the cattle 
classes, but not to any other class of live stock. 

The rules relative to the exhibition of horses require revision, and especially that 
one which demands that a two-year old stallion shall have been used during the sea- 
son. Here also should be a definite set of rules for the government of the exhibit- 
ors, and a revision of the classification in connection with classes 16, 18, 19 and 20. 
There are no premiums offered for teams of draught horses. A large number of 
Clydesdales, Norman-Percherons and other heavy breeds are now represented in the 
State, and this addition should be made. A pair of draught horses was shown the 
past reason, and had to be placed among the non-ennumerated entries, the premium 
awarded it being discretionary. 

It is very evident that the industries of the State have out-grown the premium 
list. The large number of discretionary awards, and of non-enumerated articles 
reaching in all 504, indicates that classifications in some of the divisions need exten- 
sion and a thorough revision, especially if the annual exhibition should be held in 
this city for another year. In other respects there has been a general satisfacfion 
with it, expressed by the members. 

There was no feature of the annual exhibition which attracted more attention or 
more satisfaction than the display of the productions of the more northern counties 
of the State of Michigan, and known as the Northern Exhibits. We consider that 
few demonstrations of the progress made by the settlements in the upper part of 
the Lower Peninsula, by the facilities afforded by the extension of railroads, have 
ever been of more interest and pecuniary value to any State than the “ Northern 
Counties Exhibits” at the State Fair of 1879. This department started and carried 
out by the railroads themselves, so yery happily, and for which the Society is largely 
indebted to President Webber, has certainly earned the right to be continued, and 
to become a separate department, which would instruct the members and visitors 
each year in the growth of our own State, and would also serve to inform the people 
of other States and countries that there are millions of acres of lands within our bor- 
ders which are only awaiting settlement to become as rich and prosperous as those 
sections which have been under cultivation during the past half century. 
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On motion of Mr. Baxter, the financial portion of the Secretary's report 
was referred to the Finance Committee, and the remainder of it to the com- 
mittee appointed to apportion the address of the President. 

The Treasurer, A. J. Dean, then submitted his annual report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


PREMIUM CHECKS PAID. 


January 12, 1880. 


Check No. 


Amount. |Check No. 
$20 00/46.........- 
Hy A 0))) (: & 


were ee eee ee 
eee eee eee 
eee ee er eee 
ene wee eee 
tere ees eee 
ee 


500/68... 
00 65 {, Se ee 
00)66. 2 oo. 
mia t..... 
00/68 
77 00/69 
85 00/70 


See ee ee eee 


Amount, |Check No, 


Amount. |Check No. Amount 
$5 OO NMSG65s-. 522 $17 00 
LH LOO TS TSSae 22 = 11 00 
LOFOOISSHe is 8 5 00 

SLOQ SON. . 252 4 00 
DOO |T4ONsi a. 5 13 00 
TOO | TAs 5 s 15 00 
§ 00) 1430... 25.2 10 00 
SOO [MS He = 5 00 
SiOO HART AES 12 00 
AS E00 ee 8 00 
TOGO a6 Ree 38 00 
VSROO VET Se 9 00 
D200 | TASH... > 12 00 
SiO) F49e. 2. 5. 6 00 
BAGO ROOMS Wee 3 00 
Sc QO ees 23s 5 2 00 
8: Q0)153)'5_...--- 2 00 
SLOOWMHses: 2 30 00 
DOO WH4s 5 5S 20 00 
TLOO DOSE i = 30 00 
BEOONGGHe 2. = 20 00 
SROOWOTES: $0 ot 20 00 
HLOOMES SS. 2. 25-2 15 00 
Sf00|T598! |. 23K. 10 00 
DOO MGOWs 222 0. 30 00 
P5POOMGIS ST. .- 22: 30 00 
LOPQOTE2TE 2. 55. 10 00 
LOMOOTESe..2 se 25 00 
TORO WG4er 2. =... 20 00 
T1USQOG5As. 225. - 18 00 
STOO TGGHT bt ee = 8 00 
SROOMIGTE. 22 2 10 00 
Ft |WESA fo 5. =. 8 00 
SOLOQIIGOER? .2. 2-25 5 00 
20:00 0re 2 =. 5 00 
S500 | Dl 28 ae 40 00 
LocOON Be. 3. 2 15 00 
120: 00/ lise. 6 00 
40) 00/ P7485 22 4 00 
23: OO Ribpegs ke 3 3 00 
16; OO) WG etek. 30 00 
10) OOM MTRR so == 20 00 
2000 T6825... 30 00 
15; O00WOT6 32. 20 00 
DO! OOULS Ss =o - 10 00 
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Check No. 


Check No. 
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Amount, |Check No. Amount, |Check No, Amount. 
$20 00}244__.__....- $43 00/307......... $2 00/370 
12 00)/245-... - 70 °OO|308 20) SS 1 00/371 
8S .OOIS8G ai se le SOL00)|S095 seuss. 10 00/372 
DAVOG 247s oe OAA0O SOLE a= cles 6 00/373 
SOs Fe RO 7 Mee a 2 00/374 
4°Q01249. 22.5... 15 00/312 dic aolnere 1 00/375 
105001260. .2c22- OP 0 Ee 4 00/376 
4 (00/201 12 00/314.......-- 1 00/3877 
3 00/2025... eae SOC US Tt ae 1 00\378 
40200 | 2035522. Sie AD MOOG. os osc ce 11 00/379 
5000254 eens PAE) 2 ly 8 00/380 
pa ae AAZOOIBIRS soe 2 5.2 1 00/381 
30000/256) 952 OAOOIB1O 42: ee Hs 382 
2000) 2572-2 SHO S202 eee 2 00/383 
LO ZOO 2bR ee at 22 SulOisahee. -5o. 3 00 384 
20001959 oo. RUS? a oe 4 00/385 
15,300 / 260) 3... 5. D\WO|BABee. sseecs 1 00/386 
LO 200 261 tn yee SOO (B24... 220-02 1 00/387 
OOOO) 269 RSF... iB liek 0) 15 V3 a ar 9 00/388 
LOCOOTIES 42.2—. =. TA 100|326 2432.35. <. 389 
126 700/264 45 222 - GA00| 327 Basa... - 2 00/390 
50 200/26544... 5. JS 100 (328 216-2 = = 6 00/391 
25 (OODI26626.252 5... 16 1@D| 3202"... - 5 00/392 
30KOO 267 Fe ols. 2- 18 00/330 ee 3 00/393 
20 00/268. -....._. (UU ELIE. ae 2 00!394 
1OSO0I2Z69 Sy = 16:(00/38253-.- 22 - 2 00/395 
20 M00 (STD te. | T2eOOlsse2eo.2— 2 00/396 
1 pQ0 (27a 3. 3100 Bates” Soo. 10 00/397 
LOCO DTA Se 12°00 |S3be . ....-.- 5 00/398 
50100273 SF-- BYU.) 5) eee 6 00/399 
30 JOO) 27Asie oe DD 100 | Sai eeea. =. - 4 00/400 
20 sO0I Dt Sirs 22 on L200 3s8 Meee... 22 00/401 
80/00/2764: 2... 1S (00389... 52 4 00/402 
BY AU Pe 41700540 282 =~ oe = 5 00/403 
LS 100 | WSs x2 25. 36100 adi 82-22 11 00/404 
NOSOG | O76 #2 = 252 16 100342 3. =... 8 00/405 
AS K00|S80 See as 35 100343 Mees -- 3 00/406 
SLO0 ISP oes oe HAsO Sate ee. 5 00)407 
44001283 1% 5 ees 31 §00)345 See 5... =. 3 00/408 
20800988 ts ae TS A0OIS46 28 a5 50 00)409 
1S 100284 2 eae DOO SAG eo <a. 3 00/410 
15 200) 285 eee DEO SES Ae cS 2 5. 5 00/411 
LOUOO ISG tes ees GiOO SHO te. =. 3 00/412 
SOU00| 987 4 ose 4. (00130088. - -22- 31 00/413 
LT 100/288 52... 2... 5 OO lsolfee .. 2 6 00/414 
ATA0O|D89 fee 2s oe 1 100/3b2932—- 3 00/415 
AWOO|29052..- 22.4 3700 Sag 2 =.= - 2 00/416 
UO MOGIZ9T Gee 5. 20035422. =... 2 00/417 
15100)299 f22.......- 200\360525_ -~=<.- 5 00/418 
LOROOIZ93 Ae. 5-8 a. 1 O0I356 Ste - <= 5 00/419 
30/2945 2 2022 18 S00) SaT As - 22. 70 00/420 
LAMOG 295 ec =. LW0IS56 52.2 55-~. 53 00/421 
T2NOOl 296 Be. 2: = 2100359 Ser ~.:-=-= 49 00/422 
S2ROOIZ9T SE. 2. Dd LOO S60 RE - -. 10 00/423 
AAOOIWZOS ME 4500301 See 2. =~. 11 00/424 
8100/2989 54... 2.2. 2100) 56255... - ~~ 3 00/425 
500/300 He 2s. oO0lsGa eee. = - rg Sa 19 00/426 
SOs00 (301 Sec 70is6452.—--...- 26 00/427 
12:100/302 2.22. 2 D0) 11 00/428 
18 %00|s03222-2.. 9 001366227. ----- 12 00/429 
23 00/304.......- LOUIS 67 22—- - -...- . 10 00/430 
SLOG SCD Re ae (A UU bi 2 00/431 
67 eO0 (S06 se Bee 7 O0|e69es.. =... 1 00/432 
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Check No. Amount. |Check No. Amount. |Check No. Amount. | Check No. Amount. 
eee $4 00/496........- $69 00/559._..-- oe et eee $3 00 
aes 500/497... 107001560... $10 00]623 ____.__- 
2 ees 15 00/498...._.__- 5 00/561... ....- ee oe 
es 10 00/499......__- 1000'569.... |... War ee 5 00 
eS se 6000/500. -. ce 19 00|563......_.- SiS 3 
ae HOOGON = ie 9 50/564... .....- iGO) 6872... 2. 
_ ae 35 00|502.......-- 2 00/565........- ERG 3 00 
a 38 00/503.......-- F/00/566._.. Q09% 4 00 
> a 10 00/504........- 1.00\567__....... 10 00|630......... 1 00 
. as 25 00|505.....-.-- [56s | eae W100) 631. 3 00 
a= FOG te. eae GMOlG6F.. 2... 94 00] 632......__- 2 00 
ee 3000/5072... cave 1 00|570._...._.- tse 2 00 
= 5 00/508........- CT 1, | ei Go) 
2 00/509...._...- BOI572.2.- . oe. 6 00] 635...._...- 2 00 
a 10060) 510°)... ue. |573 ‘aera 900) 6365... 2.5. 1 00 
a 90000IB1T. oe IGGL... SOO(6S7 2... 2 00 
Bae. 35 00/512... ..-.-- ONDTG.......- £00688... 2 00 
7 10 00/513.....-., ae Sai 5 00|639._..-__-. 1 00 
ye 30 00/514......--- 700|577-...--.-. 15 00}640_....___- 2 00 
1 a. |i 7 00|578.....-..- simedai.. 2 00 
[ ae tit 10 00/579. -.-....- 4 00|642......__- 1 00 
Meteo. a. SWOT. oe 13/00/5820... Sgt ieast 2 00 
| ee HiGG|518>5__ _...- 1 5 00/644......__- 3 00 
NS ew HIOOIGIIS. oe ace Tig | cp OUNCE... 2 00 
OOSI0.. Fit 7:00\646.__.....- 2 00 
oh. 13 00|584......__. 41 001}647......--- 2 00 
a 2, ee 6°00|585..___._.. 2 00|648......_.- 
| as Foo) ees 10 00|586.._._.__. 3:00|/649.......-. 
1) ene IFOOSS7_<-. =~. 2 00/650....-._- 
.  —— ee 16 00|588......... "Fe 
ae 1/00|596........- SiO GBI._..---. SOO... 
, ae TO01527 as 1 00/590... -..-- 100) 653... . ..... 
. ae 1 00/528__._.__.- PPO wal... ..-. 14 00] 654........- 
i ae 1 00/529._......- WON599-2_...-.. 9:00) 655.....—-- 
fi 1 00/530.__...._- 5 00|593......._- 7 00\656..._.... 
ae 1 O0G3L S....55- 5 00(594.-....__- WOO! G57... once 
, POG SOS Se eo 2 00|658........- 
ae POO ba. 8. cee Boe eos. 1 00! 659...._._.- 
‘) ae 3 00\bs42.... 48 00|597........- 3 00|660........ _ ~ 5100 
1 A 3 55 00/598....____- + OOlG6Ia:.. 
‘ae LO0lpst... . 1200500... 2 00| 662......... 6 00 
ee 1 60/537........- 9 00/600......._. 3-001-663.......... 
ae Te an ae MAGieda 3. 3 50 
eae ae 11 00)602......__- RONGhRS ._- 1 00 
’ ‘21 aaa eit, it 4 00] 666......... 2 00 
> ae 2"). ae 2 00|604........- +75 eee 1 00 
‘ ie as... ee OOM ga dle 2 00 
450 6 oo 1600i543......... ROO? 22 7 Vee 2 00 
Ge 5 00|544....____- IR OOIUT. oo... (eres 3 00 
+o OSES | 9 00|545_......_. GIaa te BFA iy ks 2 00 
1 ae fe me Auge. ne Baa se 2 00 
as 60lMZ.. ......- OP Oa 2 3 ane 3 00 
"Paes ie Sy eR i ee _  Tyie 
aaa 6 00|549......__- “1 Res i, aS 2 00 
es 3 00\550.....___- aad ry Cie aes: 1 00 
—.. 31-00lasl. .._..- OV ett | RDF 2 00 
i otis 6 00|552_...____- 16 ec ee are 1 00 
7 ie 6 00|653...____.. Tr a O50 er 2 00 
ite 32. 3 001654... ==. Gn x pee GAG Cen 4 00 
Uae 10 00|555.-.--.-.- ga. at Pn SAO 2 00 
| ST SRA ets 5 00/556.....-..- aes. Oe Re 
Saas 15 00,557. ..--..-- BOG fen 3,00)@83.......-- 1 00 
| ae 1.001568... ..._- it, on 5 00|684.......--. 
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Check No. Amount. |Check No. Amount, | Cheek No. Amount. | check No. Amount. 

iy (12) ee COUR ecu €2:0017022. ...J208 $1 00 

RG eae (7.13 es NDOGe sooo has 2s. ae 1 00 

CC ee ae BOO ot ee CL Se aS 2 2 ((:) er 3 00 

BOsAL oe (Re Tait ts i(s10)8 ae eee (:)  —— 2 1 00 

639 325i GOs dae ar MOMs Sockes ({ S|, ee 4 00 

6902258 oe Ply Se See PAYS ss, ee es 2 00 

tt) be ae A eee oC feng ete $6700 W83.....-5... OBR he 2 00 

Come. oe. (oS Pe eed ON. oC ee ee 2 00 

eae DOME ee cen SWOMHe. ..-..-.. BU S528 1 00 

SE ae ee (2) ee ee PRODIWbG 5-sce 70) Uf nee a 3 00 

es. TBM oc |767 boc i) ee 1 00 

tC oe Wooten eee AMOO WES... BOTA seco 5 00 

ib) ae ee TOO MEC ee eon BOO WES: 2.25 S04). ae 1 00 

ie el (jt ers NRO eee SOG eo ee 3 00 

COG Sees MoO eres woes (Tf EIS a ot SOT Ae ee 1 00 

(US Seen SALO0WeGcnco- sae Ph UU ie 2 BOS. s5 eee 1 00 

() TOO WOTiee ce DROO Wises 5 8085... 45a 1 00 

Rae os St0Ne8e2<5.—2 =. DPOO WTA = Soe. 809.5... 50 

i()) erga B00 WS894-=. 5-5... Rais See: S10e se 

<(\1 Ue ieee 1A OO WS05--55--.4 PAV) CA (eae LDN so oes 17 00 

CU ieee (Sane APOO NR ie fs Sos Pl DN ss sears 75 00 

(Ue eee SOO W425. 26 woe PA SPE oes DIOR. eae 50 00 

7 2 Soe AGO0 Waste nee 7h aca ee DLAC). en 25 00 

“(a ShOO (84> 22 2 S.. 7S) ee oe DAS): eee 50 00 

(or 150 |%40. 0c. 8 ¢ TOIB Eas ANA 5.5 se 30 00 

(UC ee AWO FAG S= Fee ite ae oe 22) ree of 20 00 

MON Se eee WOO Waites 2-826 rich) Sager meee 190A..2...2. TUG TbD 

a 2 eS DOO WASs. 5 c= HOO WS42e 3-25 00 B cae 75 00 

(fh eS ae TOO MAO ote io (ci oe re L90C: eee 50 00 

7(1 0 ee ees SOOO fee Saas B00 FSG26s.2c = 16916 aces 10 00 

DADE ae (7a TSNOO WSS. - 1 00) 3541¢._._._.- 10 00 

LG eae Fee {ay eee 5vOOWS8Es<c. 2 < 3 00) 49416..____- 3 00 

ir) See een (HRS Sea eee ae GHOO SOS. <5. 4 00) 4951¢......- 10 00 

BAS eo (pss fO0RE =e 2 00 —_——_ 

7(\ hee (i a HOO WIE. 200) Total ....$9,989 00 

7/2 [ES ies Sores pom. eee 

BUSINESS ORDERS. 

Order No. Amount. |Order No. Amount, |Order No. Amo“at. {Order No. Amount. 
Ue oss is00| el? Seas S12 RAs Re soe $83\s;| Ol. 2) ee $89 86 
DPN Ds asrien a G96) 22) a Ses. LOO AD! Mee soe 30700)|"62- 2 2etee 41 20 
ee ae 15OSO0|) QB eos ssse Se50\S4ay 2”. 22 TOROON GSS. 52 ae 313 75 
vs eee Pe TCH (010) |e: RS eee ve} ba” Fs a T5064: >. 2a 115 25 
bee R= ere MEWOIN2S: - 2552 SI00 MAGS. 8. 222 83 933) 6b... ae 15 40 
Gri eke AOU) 26. 2. os cask T Q0\R4Gse 2S Sees 116 i662. sae 83 33 
(a e BG lmonl ma -— 5-528 ade UU hod: Ye ee 9:00) 672. 2s 8 75 
Gait ee on ra BHO0| 29.22 ec tee ORO PAGES 2 Ss 4.65|| 68! = ee 6 50 
Grier oe. G00) 29 2 bee Sh 02) 1c 34 50) 6922222388 140 50 

TOs se ee Sa00|RoO so. Soc IeAC OOS. 3. = 23 35.) 702-52 eee 13 05 
10 Coe ey ee AMO Bole 22 8242 D}SD.Ls\ 133) eS ae 28 25°11 ee 29 00 
1 Bee's Re NOROUl FOS 2 AS23225 Sievers 2. = 83733222 eee 10 80 
Nide or tle s Hef US eee epee ni (00) (76) 35) ‘993s 38 88 
1k: eee 9 Vee 3: See eae AGH ROLE! osc 5 2 83 33) 74. :_._2<2.- 20a 
Ait ed ee OUI DE | eee OU 500 iaee eee 199 45 
GS Piette Groulesoss- 22s SOPOU toG2- 2 ===. = 240 “12 Ges oe ee 20 00 
ibis rte? (0 7 (eee SOMO 2: =e COO Te eee 7 37 
i 16700) 38_ 4525324 1 iits\ |) be a1.) 90 0a) 7182 se eee 100 00 
i eee ATO FOO Po oasce SOOR00IID9 S235 2. 2s 150,00) 792 263 12 
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Amount. 
$224 
42 


Order No. 


SOCIETY. 
Amount. | Order No. Amount, | Orde 
ape 0 ep eee oe $30 00/270 
GLO) 208e. oe ne 400 00|271 
T4500) 209. se 12 15)|272 
(65) 95510 1. I 20 00)273 
StacOOl alleen 2st 10 00) 274 
Dab b 7 20/275 
27 75/213 Bie A Sey ae 22 50| 276 
PAU) (6) a ae ae 2 60)277 
SOrAOlelen =o. oo 22 50/278 
SE5UalGEe 5 2 5 6 00} 279 
|} 0117) iy (i Sa a 25 00} 280 
2500 Q1Sise esate 5 00} 281 
PAOUATOE es 44 42)282 
2 00/2208 ease 17 00) 283 
Sel O22 ee 1 25/284 
(50310 P-P-P. ee 285 
Lae Re} by jie ane 82 00] 286 
DIG P.} hp. Y a SO ee 21 60) 287 
SOU azo. ee 40 00|288 
D4 00226". nese 146 12/289 
SOMOO 227s 42 00} 290 
SuOOWZASe ess: een 714 03) 291 
150“ OO(2292. 2 ers 350 00} 292 
SOO WS0Ree een 31 00) 293 
ODT 2 silegen = ee 73 00} 294 
MOO a2e- 2 ee 4 16) 295 
SOO oop ee mee 3 25|296 
PAS PAU Sib oe 12 50,297 
is (0) PB ee 23 35] 298 
LAA OOTIS GR one S$ 00} 299 
me Gee = a 1 25} 300 
GOF00T2 382. 42 ee 5 27/301 
1G OO P239 eee 6 41|302 
AS94240. = 2 Sees 6 20303 
HOt DUL2tIo =e 2 501304 
M5) (UTR ye ee 10 00)305 
(Ha iG Eee oO oe 24 00) 306 
SiO 244-2 eee 21 95} 307 
SxO0(24b res aes 25 00/308 
8) BBP 53 50/309 
AT, 00 DATE ees 7 50/310 
AGi00) (948.5 2. 524 21 00/311 
16; OO}249-. ...- 25 00}312 
14> 00/250 sees 25 00/313 
25: 00) 2b 20 00}314 
23" 0025252 eee! 2 72)315 
15-50 2oa- eee ee 11 80/316 
LO! 00 /(2545= 15 00/317 
23) (ODS b Re ee se 44 42/318 
25: 00/2565 25 seen 10 25/319 
26201257) ee ee 12 00/320 
1900) 258 55a 7 00) 321 
TL *2olrspot eens 20 00/322 
TO 50} 260M ae II 90/323 
ol 5026 eee 13 00/324 
26 O01260g ee 6 00/325 
24°00| 263220 e 35 00 326 
S80’ 00) 264) te" 59 75/327 
6000 26ba es 9 50/328 
Tt OO} A662 ees 22 05/329 
SOV ZO ee eee 42 00/330 
bIF 00/2682 225 oe 16 00/331 


r No. 


eon ee ee ee 


ewe ee eee 
were eee ee 
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Order No. 


Amount. 
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Order No. 


Amount. 


Order No, 


Amount. | Order No. Amount 
$83 33/366........- $30 00 
100 011 iy pp ie 7 58 
206 (00/3868)... = 252 98 13 
DM ao 2s ee 5 00 
fe CU) 16 74 epee tp 126 00 
TI U0 5 7 Ne et 7 50 
(AU UTI Om Eb re 30 00 
ay i) laa eee Bee 83 33 
144 45 —_——_ 
13 50} ‘Total_...$19,672 82 
3413} Jan. 7, 1880. 


—— ee ee ee 


1879. 
Jan. 14. By 


Amount. |Check No. 
$60 00) 24 


1 25 


_ J] i) 


ae 


Lele Bee OLE oe ell od 6 hor Nall ee od) 


Balance, cash on hand at settlement 
Gate receipts 
Gate receipts (G. W. R. R. coupons) 


25 


Received from Henry Fralick, Grand Stand col..-.-. 


Received from J. M. Sterling, acc’t booth rent, etc. 


Received from J. M. Sterling, ace’t North’n Exhibit 
Received from J. M. Sterling, account check room. 
Received from J. M. Sterling, account packet boat 


Amount. | Check No, Amount.| Check No. Amount. 
BU goldbe. =. .2-* 2 $5. 25168......-.-2- $2 00 
Da Ase 2. occas DOO 506002508 1 00 
DIMOU 22 oo 2 LO con 2o ee 75 
S400) 404.2... 2... TA. ts eek ie 50 
or) ha]! a 1 SEB diets, ee ore 50 
DA PLOEL wee cose ce BTID ato a Be oeker 3 00 
pe |), es 11s 4D inkl 22) Jee 2 75 
Lago Geist. 22 CP eins ope 2 25 
SG,0WL0d = —. oS 3 OD eb. a lee 5 25 
We fe 1) 5 Sa a aes UN eee oso 5 00 
NT) 17) | ea a Sy DS cscs eee 5 00 
f2\1) 12 ees 2 ODT 5.2 combo 4 00 
SD MMOS secs. > 2c L@p VS) 2225: oes 35 00 
pe) 7) | a DC DMOL «ooo 25 00 
SO uADIOO oes =2oco> 14, MOS2 225. eee 
Ogee x oo L Woes sao. 2eoee 3 00 
MOINS gee ooo DOSS oo. sees 3 00 
29 PGi cma acc on iD SDcce epee 2 00 
ce 21) 5 ©, Shea pe =) SS a 2 00 
(a per p54 Jolee ounce ee 2 00 
CRONGD -< soccmcte 50 
WOOO G7 =e 2242-5 LOO! - Total--222 $917 20 
SUMMARY. 
Statement of Treasurer Michigan State Agricultural Society. 
January 12, 1880. 
RECEIPTS. 
2a ee Pre, CSOT $19,027 91 
eee ms: 6 er $26,286 30 
eee ey 3 eee bel 2 79 75 
3 00 
— 26,369 05 
$5,804 00 
83 78 
44 40 
16 00 
— 5,948 18 
Received of R. F. Johnstone, Secretary, Membership Tickets_ Le . 


Received of R. F. Johnstone, Secretary, Life Memberships--- 


$52,447 14 
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PAYMENTS. 

eran Ge ISIN CSSEO TO CTS: Ce eg. ee ee a. aan $19,672 82 
Ie P@RIPINU DR CMCC La St SE nS eee ee oe 9,989 00 
Ereminmrcheckss ** POmolocicdh it 5. - ate ae er 917 20 
Oraveremiuny ‘checks, ISTS fang i876: 22252225 eo 17 40 
Old Ponolorical Prentiunt checks’ 322225525. 5s es ee 1 00 

——_—— $30,597 42 

Pee ANCeTCASHNO I Malt == st eee oe SS eo A ee era ae $21,849 72 

A. J. DEAN, 
Treasurer. 


The report of the Treasurer was referred to the Finance Committee, who 
submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The undersigned, your Finance Committee, to whom was referred the foregoing 
account of the Treasurer of said Society, respectfully report that we have compared 
said account with the vouchers accompanying the same, and the stubs with the checks, 
and find them to agree and the accounts correct; and that we have examined the 
Treasurer's ticket account and find that satisfactory and correct; and we further re- 
port that, at the commencement of the annual Fair in September last, your commit- 
tee carefully counted all the tickets and compared the number and kinds, and found 
them correct with the sworn statement of the printer before delivering them to the 
Treasurer, for which we took his receipt. At the close of the Fair all the tickets 
not returned to your committee by said Treasurer were counted and paid for by him 
to said Society, and all the tickets then on hand after such adjustment were de- 
stroyed by your committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 
¥. V. SMITH, 
E. W. RISING, 
Finance Committee. 
DeTROIT, January 13, 1880. 


J. M. Sterling, Chairman of the Business Committee, submitted the report 
of that committee, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


Statement of Business Committee in detail, to the Executive Committee of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society, made January 12, 1880, at the Annual Meeting. 


STATE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


No. of 
Date. Order. Total. 
HeDMbIGs FSG ee ot ee oe ss A arin eee Ne $300 00 
CONS Css es re a re So od «dh ee ee 2 Se 200 00 
IO Ws 1 2 US ee re eed ey ae 400 00 
DB; DS ee oe. Skee ss | ein Pr OS a 500 00 
Risin): ° 5 _ Sees etek tS eo Sl eee ee Ld ee $1,400 00 

FORAGE, 

Sept: 22. 118 Hager arine > <26) |. ee LY, ca eee $17 53 
129 3" eee oo Se 2 aoe eas occa db eee 13 10 
120) ~S = Bape eeleeateni ere th hod 2 os eg ey. ee 15 76 
TOE: +00 CRG TRCC GN oe oa 8 Soo ee ‘he ais ee 11 24 
123: +10 eG RARE OTC ee. en ee 15 63 
123 > se reece ons hr oo Pe a CE ee ees 16 76 
T3400" 5 Peers eee 8 ie al te ee ee RO eee 12 11 


125° -G: » agape =e =. kee ees bee ake ee 16 34 


No. of 

Date. Order. 
Sept. 22. 126 Hay and Straw, C. C. Behan............-..~....-..---» 
Win ase SG asd ee ee ee en aS eh ae 
128. 7 J,‘ Camps and others: — 2225 6 ono wen e at 
129") sso ees McDonald ae tee ee Bal ano & aoe eee 
180° ** ‘Herback & Bader. .-2. . <4... 3s: 15 oe eee 
13k OFC lw rom DICy wc ro> see cee an ace tee ee 
132 Onts HJ Culver: s2cs sche ee tee ae te 
Novia. «219 oS Wim Bickford: 3.2 ~aeee ec ce wee kee 
5. 241 Hay hes: Rexford: —. “3: Seeese So eee 
aa, Stabling, 3. GH. Morris... 22222. 32. ose n eee 
abo" Teaming sH Ws Rising sac%e- e+ - ok eee 
265) Hay, A. Schenbacls. 3 leteerse soles est eee eee 
273 For age, RSC dik SOne es. es eee eee ee 
300 L. Reed Bp Sire dS ae ae npn tec tapes 5 | Ss 
302 : Wis Cone Nie aoe ae. Se Re Score 
SYUSEB REL ONG OMNMELUY wis Con tse See ceria ee oe 

Totals ss2teeRes ieee sade: Webs ee ees ob. Ae SUS Eee 
POLICE 

Sepia iis We Wu Ribinguss bist 2c ee tots. este JR ee 


181 John Tull 
182 J. M. White 
Nov. 5. 234 Ans. Whitmore 


304 
338 


otal. sees he ete ee seb es feet ae ets ae Pee 


Sept.22. 136 


i 
Ss) 
~ 

“I 


Nov. 


Noy. 4. 297 


Noy. 5. 277 Detroit Opera House Band 


Aprill5. 46 
July 5. 67 
(= (ats: 
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Jolin WieettancoicS<.:226cen eee ee ee eee eee 
PRGS OD OWIOLba= 3 she AU ee ee CUE ee rein eee x 
PMCAB ar bers: oe... 2. eee ee ee 2 eae 
GUSUWakefield@2.2.. 2) We Uae ee 


eo 
wG 
ct 
ber j 
2 
3 


RENT OF GROUNDS AND RIGHT OF WAY. 


De C2 hom'pson, Ground seeeeeeee sence s sae ee eon oe 
Wim-gHiaon, Ground]. seen haan eo) ce Sane ae 
Anfiay Wiapcayms (Covers eee 2 oo oes SaSe 
Ro RIP et OL Way. 2. oes ao boos tens eee 


MUSIC, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE EXPENSES. 


WL: Webber (18785) semen ncn. 2 sc. eee 
Michigan Excharre Bill. gee --- --52---- 22 sen 
I M. Manning eee. a a ee eee 


Sundry Police account rendered........----...------ - 
ChasMHeathe: 42.444: 4¢s. 542 ete eke eR eee 


S: Babcockvand: others. 222222.- 2 226 2 fc tee tesa eee ee eee 42 00 
Gad Allletiecs 3: 45 a8 33. gee RE eet Aes sh ee ee 

BY. W (Cléveland: 2992. 222 Pe ee ee eee 
John Pranstaller) 222 0a ee ee oe eee eee 
BW. EF risbies 255 Se eee ee Lk ee eee 
5 ALA iIDibtleiitieesy See ee ee 2 i ot eee ee 
Geo; Behan... 22g eee as we oe ee eRe oes 
IA. Wel y de@w.2. pee eee eee ete cee ens 
John Lunsburgh DN got Sa a anh. DE ce en eet ae ee 


Total. 
$1,028 27 
24 37 


$1,499 49 


$10 50 
8 00 


,. a. 38 8 00 


12 50 
182 25 
30 00 


$251 25 


$10 00 
10 00 
18 00 
10 00 
11 00 


15 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
8 00 


$425 00 


$120 00 


No. of 
Date. Order, 


Aug. 28. 87 


94 


Sept. 4. 109 


Noy. 4. 235 


il 


878. 


Jan. 10. 382 


Sept. 22. 146 


147 
148 
149 
150 


Nov. 5. 310 


311 
323 
335 


i tc) Hi keeeeee Sa oe eee ee ee < ea ee EERE Ee oS ee SOE: 


Noy. 4. 230 


231 


TG tals < ae Pe ed a he SE 5 Be oe eae 


Sept. 22. 177 
Noy. 4. 220 


5. 228 
267 
274 
275 
276 
331 
349 
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WeeGaabeckwith ancdiotherss: 22 seeees seco seacs cone 
DUAtLONERY : - cts Rete ice eee ee eee a atc aoe 
\ AVANT 62) | (ae ea be eS a aa SENT Ss oe 8 CTE 


De Wes BLO WaT Ge sane e a Jot ee eta 
eaW. CUiGS aoe eee ee eS Sat a Soe Be 
J. @. A. BUrtinpie@te-o-*..--32- 2 /onc-ccsssseaeaenans 
Win. Balle. 2: ere es 52 5) oe 


Wi. Fi Cob Dita ne  eeees cen on ot oo as eta 


BM, Manning oe == sens snes Aes ar oar 
Jeevan Use M ie) fo Wee OL Blas oo pete enon oe SoSet Osos sank s 
Abell Ang@eless ssen- 22 ass oes te Ose sees ee ee 
HW ocISIN Sones Soo fase een een aes ph evs el otesiaye 
WG Beckwithe 2 2-2-2 65-2 te pore ose eee oe 
AL Re WOO Gees 2. 2s Soeee sates .5 see eee Son = See aoe 
(CASO Dives oem one saat ae ee aaa eee 
SOM GOGot ees ke, Bee ad Lae 
a ID DG Wie Waaaane oot ee ee Soa cisc ss aeee eens 
Gear Wie EMER pS foe ook 2 ee he in 2 om ce era ee 
Wil, Webbéeti) 23.255 2-2-2 ss. fee esos eae eee 


RussellPhousevBill2s5 225. ot ert aoe eee ees 


STEAM POWER AND SHAFTING, 


D, Donley. Wiremiai. 22- o 55552200 2 = 45> fc cee caterioes 
Ay Brosch “MUOINCOPs 252 2s5e <a o sec ca6eaenia naa Sena 
RK... Wi Ball, Engine dndsBotleraaac: « -.<--2<-.2cec6==— 
Mead: & Co: Repairine  Bovlerisss2se252 2-2 — eee 
Carrol Bross, lind SWattinge 2.522222) esc os won epee 
Guy Fe Hincinian; Tallow. 22225 = ene. aan eee ase 
GS. Wormer & Son; Shafting<-.- 225. ==. anes 
OW: Shipman uel: 2222s. eae see pa se eee eee eae 
Fulton tron Works, Field Power=2-3---2 5-2 225s-eee 


LIVERY. 


xo 


SWITCHING. 


Murpliy Avery andothers, 18784-2222 sees a a  ~oee 
AMUNGeT WOO dS (Sasser o.oo eee een ne 
MpG ration 1810... 2-63.24: eee eee ee 


HOTELS AND BOARD. 


Dear OUT a eons Lo eee eee eae 
Macwenrenierdh = 2=¢ 2555. 2. ot Se eeeeeet esos a aees 
RiGRsermelOnSOs ete =e oe >). c S1 eee See oo es cee am 
Mrs, Bennett, Gate-keeper---=-..--25les222-.2.---4=5 
Mra Benmett.Gate-kéeper...- .-.=---. 22050-24555 5 es 
Mido emmenee’ Ollce: = 252. ete cee ane- oa 
Mrs: Bennevine breasClevk: .--..:-.-seeteeeaset eos nee 
Wm: Bodenwh, a. men and hel pss. 2 S22 ee nes 
Bussell}Mouseeees ass" 2e8) ous castes seers k oe, Sea 


*ConnOnst24¢ sa2eest ee eee ee eee 
> MOULISS esers paeees See reese oes 83 eee 
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EXPENSES—WINTER MEETING. 


No. of 
Date, Order, . Total, 
Feb. 18. 4 Henry Fralick, paid for counting tickets...................- $18 00 
7 -Miohigan«lbxchanges-2 222 acest ss oo eee ee 261 85 
8 As Jy Deane see ces or cee cons ot ee en oe ee 5 60 
9-H. O:-Humphrey, Hotel: Billsco22. csc 0 eee eee 6 50 
10: > M)-Manning ~~ «23 => > 222282525 .550552525 5.50 eee aes 3 00 
11D. DieDeWeyis tocar. soon Sees 22 sce ee 4 00 
12 W.G. Beckwith.-....- Pe aE ONT E Pere cay, Sp En 10 00 
1S «Wim; .Ballestos3 ses ose orto ee 2s eee 2 70 
14s J, Bippsissctes vest tsstetes c22.225 ci ssets eee 2 40 
16-5,.Q.: As DurringGon:= <c sszare5s-6ss6ceclds2 5) yet eee 7 50 
26 -E.-W, Bleing:<-.ccncceen: oec0ccacsck Skt cie cee eee 6 50 
i-2oVs Smiths sence ess ck oleea tec 4 70 
18 .Di-Ws MowarGess 2 ssc ssi cscs ee 16 00 
LOsenry Mraliok=34+<585 9 seo 2-2 aosee cs ssat see ee 4 75 
20-d5-Wis Childsee. cdc bs ecient te ee eee 1 00 
Al BO; Hanford ssrsc1seceesser es edscse ne ee 1 25 
22 “Meshoemaker ss222s ts iteed die cece eae 10 00 
23 We EayCobbes sozse scses Bee 2Son sts orsect state ee eee 8 50 
24 AOeOs Wa se Dil ipse no 92 2 ere i se 8 20 
DO MAsaHeA Vi OOU sans 282 80 2 io Seo io ccce ER eee 8 00 
26rAbel Angeles 220282 oun ce eeedet iets. 7 ee ee 7 20 
Al a NTU oo oi ee Se sans a aa ee eo ee 3 00 
28h 2 Ove Hy dees ce eo cette ere eee 3 00 
BaP OALLOUCLY 2 cos meee ser oot os oe ee eee eee 8 80 
Sorerintineg «Roi. JOhNstOnes 2222-5 o 35 22322 ee ee 17 00 
ot Printing, KR. EaJohnstoness 5. s2-creee d2- pe e--- 2 = oe 4 90 
"POUR: - sande Saticssseccdzenctn cress eee EE eee $435 00 
HERD BOOKS. 
JUly eos. Ueto Allene. ee Se ce ak ess eee ee ae eee a eee $100 00 
Aven. i4, 84aira AS Butterfield: -: 2 i222 oo aloe tec open eek Jee oes 12 00 
alo JerseyiCattle Club . 2202 eo ee eee oe ee ee 22 50 
Totalas 52 32 S04 flee poe Files cn eee eee pee a Ae $134 50 
MEAL TICKETS. 
INOVvs%..0;. 0d WV. EH. Dewey 2 2eaoe oe ee $155 67 
Carson ids Brush oe ee Saeco eee pea eee 20 00 
Sab. Dixon.-0 foe ee ee 4 00 
Ce Butler a2. te ee See cee a eee ‘ 2 00 
Baptist.ChurchSo0cletyo2c4 seank 2 - see acces ee 24 32 
Young People’s Society—Baptist Church.......-.---.--.--- 83 33 
BLOW TOS: Go COs oo ee fo aes Gene eee eee 2 00 
Mrs: Brennan 2.62 5S2: se create nce meas eee 4 00 
‘Thos; Holden... 2.2. . =2- See ee ae ee ee 4 33 
GIN EOs 2.1.2 3. sd ces ee a ee a eh cette ei 0 33 
YE VE 11). ea eS A SE eee eee sa a 9 66 
Garner) ancal.- > 2: oe eee a tet aS aos ean lo eee 0 66 
Mins SaReN Soo Perio oe EE aa ais we 4 66 
Geo. phudlers.: 422.242 5 oes a a wee eee 0 66 
S. Partridge: .- 2. -.2) eee aes os eee tee 1 00 
Sink:@i00.. 26-2. 32 eek. kate ee 5 66 
Farbarian @ 0X... 2.2. case ese 3e = = betta oe eee 19 99 
SIMPKINEBlOss. 355.2 s <e See ee a ania tee eee 0 33 
J. Hogan: 25-2 22252 2 oe See eel Sa ee 0 33 
J. HF. Clemens:).. =... 2-2 3 eae snd 2 te eee 15 33 
Bane 222) 2 2) tence 2 ee eee = on bots Ooi ee 1 00 
F..Grousback 222. Lee otto i. aro poe ee ee 4 00 
J. Younrblood 23. 3. 22 ee eae cee 5s. 5d - ae ei ee 0 66 
Wim Esser) <2 2.402 2 ot eis oa 3. a7 eee 8 33 
Working: Women's Homes -sateee.+-+. 5-2-5255. 4esoe eee 5 00 
42 33 
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No. of 
Date. Order. Total, 
OVS Dea Uad Mrs MedDUry. 2-22 <2 Jesac oo. oo eee ace ee ee $6 66 
Geo. Rickel?. 2 Se 22 SO eee oe as eee 1 66 
DAB YS mith... <. shhe eset ce ole ee ee ee. eee ae 1 33 
Mires: Shafer... 2458 bse 2s 222 oss se ees e ss A 167 
Dye Ma ie as eae os See eee See nae ota ae 19 00 
$449 90 
ee NY CHAS) SPRhb. 25 tee ee eons ooo aco canaries 130 66 
ATU Nea 8 hd DY on ee es oh DO Ee SS ee eae ee eee Tel 
SIGKC wraith - PUR He ot one eso oo aa aa te en ete "2 00 
DGcvapea tic. SULA D ells eos tae ao earite 5 2 = age Se ae Soke ee PSE 
Bes Gr re re er ae See ee eee a ae ee ee ieee cere $592 56 
DECORATION. 
Sept.22. 155 Evergreens.......-.-----.---------.----------------------=- $25 00 
D5 Gals a DOT as ae se oe e ae a eerie oe ae eee eee nae eho 12 51 
1ot Making Wags). vo 2 oe soos sae om aernia em ene enna ~nenal ete 2 00 
T5Ser lantsrand M10 Wels =. 52 oes ee ae Se ee eee eee ae 5 10 
159 Painting: Sipas so) S. 62s ace cee ae n mote spe = pee See 6 50 
Noy. 4. 226 Allan, Sheldon & Co., Mosquito Bar, Cambric and Ribbon_-- 146 12 
5. 328 Freight on Evergreens._._....------------+--=-------------- 11 00 
O58 Ti. Mralick, Sanuries-— 2) = ae a ae een ope a eee 5 27 
Dow IASSLANS So ose ates aeons ee ieee lene 15 00 
Sod Wlase; Go. Hinchmiatt = 32 2a se aoe oe w= ee tee 22 15 
SUE WAOT oo sesso as 2 foe nce te ee eee eee een acer 4 75 
one Neweomb, Endicot & Co.; Ribbons-.--- -.--. 2. <2 - 3 -= nn 2 72 
ees §. 352 Allan; Sheldon & Colo. 2u.5-- <2 35 tees. ceewce ene seen --- 46 2 00 
OST) Goh) ee Betas ae, ey er ac a en ec e ete e $260 12 
LUNCH ROOM. 
‘Sept. 22. 621 Joseph Venier, Fruit.............-------------------------- $5 60 
163 Housekeeper, Cook and Waiter Girls_-......--------------- 34 50 
Wav... 6. 271 Hull Bros. Groceries and Provisione=:_-.-.2 .<-22-<-+--=-2, 109 27 
979-Tower Bross, MU: 02 oo a ese ean same eee ane 6 75 
984" He. Cleveland? Butter 25555352 See ee 5 92 
oot RW, Ring & Son, Crockery on 5 2 22 oor asta s 5 99 
S45 “A> V: Difubaurh, Carving; eles:. 5252 52- 22. cese teense 23 00 
BINS fat Sets os ace einer sys See oe ho SaaS aa Ae Oe ie eee eee =e $192 03 
MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
June 6, 65 M.S: Smith & Co., engraving medals......-.--..-.--<----2-:5 35 00 
7. 59 M.S. Smith & Co., medal ordered by Executive Committee- 150 00 
Dac. 18.5010 0). 6. Mint, 25 silver medals... .2. 52-22 s 24252 ss cba sesens5- 126 00 
Sf, Sol eine ont aiplonias 2 oS... Sete eee = eee e = oe es 7 50 
We ee oe a ee ew Se Te ae tee $288 50 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE EXPENSES PREVIOUS TO WINTER MEETING, 1879. 
Jan. 17. 1 Secretary Thompson account -..-....-.--...+--2---+----6-5--5 $7 00 
2. 2 Secretary Thompson, salary, 1879_.....-....-.----.--------- 15 96 
18. 3 Asst. Secretary Hinchman, 1879..............--------.------- 16 25 
5 Asst. Secretary Field, 1878 ..---.-..---...----2----+-sse-2--5 150 00 
6 J. P. Thompson, duplicate tickets...........--.-..---------- 4 00 
Motels. c2oc2 foto hI 5 5 Sod SSIISTS ISIS ee ee em $193 21 
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SECRETARY’S OFFICE EXPENSES FOR YEAR ENDING AT WINTER MEETING, JAN. 


Noy. 4. 


Bie 
1880. 
Jan. 10. 
Total 
Sept.12. 


22 
Nov. 5. 


12, 1880, 


No. of 
Order. Total, 
AD SECTOLANUAISALAT Vaccine eee: ee eS $83 33 
SO. Tele RrA yn ees cae ann hon a To oe 1 40 
SL Hepairsion desk.) 2:2. 222 eens o> ee ae 2 25 
4) Secretary, salary.---02 Js seesc cco. us oe ee ae 83 33 
AO Secretary, EAIAry= 2. so ieee wens ck ou oe eee 83 33 
62: Secretary, BAlary.. 28. - oe ee. |. oe nna nck eae 83 33 
b4 “Becretary, Salary-= 22-0 oes a ee 83 33 
66 ‘Secretary, salaryes2 eee ee eee with ve 83 33 
85: Secretury, saltryss yor ee 83 33 
104: Secretary, salarye* (oer ee eee 83 33 
185 Secretary, sslary se oe LA ee 83 33 
184 Agsistant Secretosw Wianford:..2) 2...) ee eee 47 00 
185: Assistant Sepsiary Gies. 2-2. 8222. bee eee 46 00 
186 Assibtangs Geeretary Grellineisco 20 2 eee 16 00 
187 Assistamt Secretary Wilcox, Geo. C....-2.... 2 -.2ce0---28eae 23 00 
189 Apaletant Secretary Paluier. 7... 22-2 225. ee eee 23 00 
190 ‘Assistant Secretary Waterman... -..--2-2 2 Jo eee 15 50 
191 “Assistant Secretary baily.-2.6)2-2 ios ee eee 10 00 
187 “Agsistant Secretary Colling:: 2.) oo: - 2 iecee ns as eee 14 00 
192 Assistant: Secretary McDowd -. 32. 25.2: . 34 9o. 2 ee 22 00 
193 Assistant Secretary Wakefield’... 3 ec eee 25 00 
194 TAssistantipecretary WiCOxX, cd. View. 5 ooh eee ee ee 26 25 
195 “Assistant secretary Brownell. _ 2222-22. .2-- 22ers eee 19 00 
196 “Assistant secretary Hellwig 222-222 as oe ee ee 11 25 
19f Assistant secretary ‘Lhompson_---.------------ 2. ee nae eee 12 50 
198 Assistant Seeretary Haddocks: 2-0 a. fe pees see a eee 31 50 
199 Assistant secretary Knowles. .2522: = 25. 6-426 - ==. oo eee 26 00 
Al Assistant wecretary, McConnell. fon eee ens ee ae ee 80 00 
202: Assistant Secretary McConnel-...-. -. 227.222 2-tcb-2 eee 60 00 
204 Assistant. Secretary Catwell......2.-. cade scene cec cee 36 00 
205 Assistant Secretary Crippeniis.2s.2-4----e5-- 5 eases eee 51 00 
206 (Stationenys2 20 fo eros EO es ee 21 04 
Al) Office rent (22 fle) cecsetek ocd keies bs osetia ee 10 00 
Ola Peles rape 3/0225 50 cop eee ORAS Ren Ce Sere ae 7 20 
Dt Statironety too e Se oe ee ce he ee re se 2 60 
226° Assistant Secretary MeConnel-- 2 2: nee oe ae 40 00 
aay ‘Secretary's salary: 200. fers OP A ee ee 83 33 
ope elCretary B SAlaTY 222) oe ee eee ee ee ee 83 33 
356 Office rent........-.- seis eh pn pene eager I SRR 50 00 
sob C@ornwells, PricenoiCo,,stanlOnery.. = oe. 2. =e eee 34 13 
367 E. B. Smith & Co., stationery....... SE ee 7 58 
did eerelary’s BUANY 2.3516 5cteeereeees Ae acne eee 83 33 
315 auxpress' and telerraph.:.. soiree cones h ee ees eee 9 20 
380 Stationery... 22.44.9424 eet eee =: owe eee 5 60 
SOLES GAHIONELY oy. neo eee eee eet ap aoe oe eee ae 1 85 
Be ee oe Br fs a on TE $1,787 81 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS AND JUDGES. 
167 Assistant Supt. of sheep.cosseseeeerres one ek ee eee $15 00 
176 C, MeCopbs.- 2: 4. see oS a 16 00 
200: Assistant Supt. of carriawesS09_ 2502e22.2... 201 2e2s 2 24 00 
209 W.. Gf. Dodd, poultry judie seen ==} oe ee ee ee 20 00 
261 Agsistant Supt. of Horses: ue see eee 13 00 
269 Assistant Supt..of poulirye-: seeeee-s--.-.'-.-... 2. eee 15 00 
286 Assistant Supt. of dairy depariment---...._ 222-2 2is2 6 15 
282 Robt.Miller, cattle judgeweseeee---.. .'. 5 Eee eee ee 48 44 
287 Assistant Supt..of horsegeeee = eee. es. Pee 14 30 
299 Assistant Supt. of Cattle. eerste se bce eee 12 65 
301 Jadge’ef sheep... .-. eee ee - = 52 ee 28 00 
shwecide. sc betlcke ects: Leben ee = 6 ube oe $212 54 
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PRINTING. 

No. of 
Date. Order, Total. 
Feb. 18. 35 W. E. Scripps, proceedings of winter meeting..........-...- $205 00 
etl th, Aa Oph ane LTIDUNG. 25-6 oc 22225. concen ansmitaes Witten gage aoe 10 00 
ATEN Ele 2 OM PSO Ns a= ee seen ad ag ee ee as 1 50 
HOP Nie) ELAM LOMN co SOMeaes o-oo eee Ss ee eae 23 35 
gets ood, 2. Hadger, premium lsts...... =. ---deesgoaeeeenss see 140 50 
gees a OF d/h Hadger, Premiaml Nets... ...--. seein see ae ee 28 00 
BOMeOcd.b. HaAdter Premmumvlists=—. 225256225 oe se suee a eee ee oe 1 00 
99FPostiandy Eribpun ees a5 eon Sa eee oo eee 5 70 
TODS re ese TERS 2-year ee Si Seen ee Sa ceo ee ase Soe 2 35 
OIC. He SCripps 4.25 semanas cae eee ss a Soe eS el 23 00 
Oo) Bivenin@ Ne wes tse. eee tates oe od ioe, eee ee ee 4 00 
Sepies. 170'M, D: Hamilton: & Somvsss. Sse ae Ses Pe, Sees 5 00 
Give Oe 2 204. A. JA Pen kins: Gastro ee aoe nee see ee 59 75 
278 Bost and SEP pun Ciz0- cease SS. BR Ie 2 ae 26 00 
306. Post.andJEnibunessm all pilises sesso ee a ee oe ee ee ee 143 25 
530 Jad sagt erin so. c= Teese eee ee eet SEE SA SORE Seth ee 12 75 
346- Tim és andek Epositon sews ee ee ee ae Sees ee 26 00 
Wee ae 362i Postiand“ Tribune: 20s) Si See ee a ee Fe eae St ee ee 3 50 
o6a. tt reederesslarrebills--.'.28 bab ea ee Se ee a 144 45 
3642 WE Seripps...3 2 8Se. SE ee Pe a Ieee tes 13 50 
cose On Gulllyiae Con 2k e325. aoe ee te eee 98 13 
oodd.- He Hadger, prinbing seas! Sate See See ae ae ee 5 75 
POG A a Sa 8S 55 aerate SSS Sa oe Se Re ae Sens en ee eee ete ne $982 48 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 
Mens. oo Meeting at Jackson 22 a2. 2 nn eee ns Ae cere ela Sees $17 80 
eos. . oS Stationery 2255 $2022 Sees ade eee eee ance ee cae 4 dd 
gaeG. | 50 dM. Stevline, dxpensess ss. 22 nS eee nae no eee 20 05 
Wovw 4. seo. Clerk- om COMMItCEC r= 2c oot ease en ee Soe ne eae aaa ee 82 00 
by 204) Meetine at Detroitl 2. ee ced oem 21 60 
1880. 
Joh Ogre reagent Roly ahaa Me piel oly hla eto bale te Fi sles 4 25 
TL Cpt EEE BS SR eet a Dee Da leh lB i er Bye ep pe Sener nae ot a coast $150 25 
POSTAGE. 
Ap liG.. 47. Business. Commi tteehccscce nee x ces oda - Soest fos B= ee $9 00 
dulvar se, cOvsSecretary’s 0mMcCes 2 2gscee med oe een oe ce aes cde aa ee ee 13 05 
De SGCTECAPY S-OMICE =. 5. oon sind tase ee ee eee ee 29 00 
DO. G6. Secretary's: OMlCG: 2. 0 oo babe aco ys os pe eee ae roe 20 00 
it MeChetiry SB: GficG. neue! 2 ee 2k. 5 oes eee fe we 7 37 
macros. ) So basiness Committee.....-.-... 45. 5...<---s3sueeseease a+ 4 50 
Riese SACLE Lary 5 OuIGE+).. “sec of 2s eee ots Sn ae een ee = ora 415 
PEE RECLOGARY S OOICE 22355550 8 22. oa ee a a ee we 48 00 
Sante ac ler BUnIMeSS, COUN ttRGcose52-0- = see e seas a oo et a ee ees 3 50 
Go) Bite MHPABHLGE’S:O1NCE x= 4546s obey qc eee ose sos ee os aes one 5 00 
a, Keg Pebiness: COMIMILICE 2.4... 2-.. as eee eee ee eae eo ed 11 00 
Oct" Bz -20e Becretary’ si ofices 5.25220: =: .. 2ssess 5 Se ee eS 15 00 
Woy.) 4.- 21@;Seeratary’s: offlce..u. 220 5:2 ee ee Pe ae 6 00 
5, ‘Wop theeseucer’s office: = <i 2c. Je wun be Pe ee ee 5 00 
S06. wennnrer ss: OMCG! 2.5 456,:.. .s 2.5 ae sb aieeeeee Oe eae 6 00 
Mines ba: "Preqemtee ob Olited (02 5555.05... se sete deen sed aess Sots zea ee 5 O01 
309: vGneenee MiOINCS 60S sadse5 5. oss eee seedda tees asaadee 3 00 
369 Businesseeommibteese ied. <3. ac See eee es eee 5 00 
30... 379 Seotetaey a otiee We Ctelte if. SPE ee see eerie 9 00 
Total oS re rod ke «cis aa a Sannin tans doa AS $208 58 
TREASURER’S OFFICE. 

ov. -b, 289 Statlonerecmerer.. 262 222. fl s.2. ce scakedeweh aad eae orate $3 25 
936 We Beekiminonelerives 22). Sona sececeadebs sue laeeeseeees 8 00 
263" Co De Aue ierc tenets se ao ois co SS Se acd aula ile Sc ame ania neta 6 00 


em bo bo Ot 
Soca mS 


o> 


Tot 


Feb. 18. 
Mar. 24. 

31. 
Ap’! 30. 
Sept. 6. 


bo 
o> 


Nov. 


Dec. 12. 
30. 


Aug, 28. 


Sept. 22. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
No. of 
Order. Total 
970 T..B. Bradley: ey. peuek erence See eee ee ies See $36 00 
288 - Revenueiatatips.2 esse So he 2 a Se ne © Sab Soe 5 00 
289) Velepraphing’ S223. ee ee ee 1 65 
obv pundry clerks’ account rendered sc2222ace- ce eee fae 205 00 
S60: Revenue sham pss) eh i eee eee eee 5 00 
375 Office expenses. .-..--- eee eee teeta Cyt ts UA eae 2 14 07 
otek. DeSeltz clerki-<2ctccteccete le Oe ee ee eee ee eee 10 00 
al 2420 Lew Ee Ree ee cee Le URL eee $293 87 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 
ot Wim, Stonericare Of orounds: ..-. sees en ae) eke eee $30 75 
40. Win. Stoner, careiororounds=-2". 5.22... . 5-68 Eee eee 30 00 
42 Wm. Stoner, care of crounds.... 27... asus tee 30 00 
49 Wm. Stoner and McLaren, care of grounds...........-....-.- 34 50 
114-A.r3. Dean, bill for northern exhibit. _22----- ses aes. 4 eee 19 42 
W6d seas Lyons, painting 2.2.2.2... 2. ,tee ee ee eee ee 9 00 
166 S. B, Wakefieid, superintending booths and collecting rents- 150 00 
168.7. Zabriske, ring tags... .-..<.-<-.ate. s5 3). ssn 3eb ee eee 7 00 
iom eis. Ingersoll, “care of Marshal’s barn.........-----.-.----- 12 00 
174 Quilts for police ee NRG sr es Ao ap Ae ee ape 2 00 
iio os Bb wVakeneld. horseand Duct yo. seeens oes - eee eee 60 00 
179 Mrs. Wakefield, care of ladies’ cottage.....-.2. 22.222 seceee 15 00 
TSO ee B omith wiCo. stationery. ecco eee a ee eee 75 
207 Wim stonen.care.O fo round ses a2. see ee eae ee eee eee 30 00 
DLOxCarryino wail]. 3-ae CERR eh Se ee oon ale 20 00 
291 Goodwins Henry, posting bills 5222 5e45s2 so eee eee 1 25 
932 Richmond @ backus, stablonenyo.-. 2-5-2225 2s eeoe see eee 4 16 
Ob DeEetroltvomnibusiine.225-eee~ +. soe mee oe eee eee 20 00 
309s J;Dunil, SawiUst.ce 282-50: 2e Sosa) see eee eee. eee 29 00 
LOS IeChON EX pPeUSeS Jace c\see es a= io ee ee eee eee 3 00 
Slr dls Anne ooneyny sevens) Oleh kaa ooocoesse cacee sescc 12 00 
3297 J. Di Walker & Co., posting billssee- sce. see. eee =a ee eee 4 50 
S39 RE einer. HULMUbUne Tam O mMVauone SSC sts e ae ars eee 29 50 
Joos Michigan Gas Co,, lighting grounds. 3. ...02-22-- 7-25 seeeer 20 35 
340, Boahmanacer =). s2 seu oc oe en cee cece sees ee ae eee 9 00 
343 A. H. Wallis, counting) ticketss24e...2). 2.0556 eae 9 80 
290 C, Berdan, music judge pee Aeeper  Siy | MT pe I SR Te RU Oe ea 4 00 
308 Wim. Bickford, clearing Up rounds 22-0 eee se 63 50 
S6leWins Suckertsstationery.and pindino lene) sss nee 70 05 
S66e Wim. Stoner careOloroundsee. =~ =o a2 eee ae eee 30 00 
372) Wim: Stoner; cane ofseroundss2. 52202 ae ee eeee = eee eee eee 30 00 
876 Axi); Dean's bills ts225.22.3%45220522(32.4 95 5 ee Sree 9 50 
si4ebosting Dbille- ie t..2.t uct eee So Re ee eee 1 75 
pened A yn IM, 9 hen ta cE Nik ote ase = Sete ete $801 78 
MAPS 
90 Survey and map... 52 2eeaaseesesene c'-'= eee eee $18 00 
96 Engraving wood-cul of grounds... _-. . 225)>-.ss2seneeneee 27 20 
213 Diagrams of hell. 2.5 Dee inc 0c pga 22 50 
263 Printing maps 20.5 2a Se ec a < 1 ee aa 35 00 
2 eetne emcee ees b's EES A eee. 4. = 2 clad ee $102 70 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 
141 W.S; Jones, account mOvincoicOOpSs.=.._-- 2 -. sso e eee ae $1 38 
142 EW. 5. eOnes, account movinCsCOODS.. == - - nee eee ae 7 10 
143 -W...S, Jones, account moving coops:- =... ..--2-scbeccssseoee 15 40 
144 W..S. Jones, account moving coops.......- 62. -.se5seen see eee 7 25 
PN ik tet ATL te de ale at Seba Ce $31 13 
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ART HALL. 


No. of 

Date. Order. 
Wats We Pea UM VOUEI Day RES ee eee eae a seeaseeeos Hse cSh eR ea sor ser 
Die SA GMAG I LESLOW: 2. optoncioee eons ate Seta eee ae as oe 
DASA. TOW. cn ces ae eee a gets mae wal enetetet eeLre erae 
DADRTI ONL. atk: 2. oe et ancenest beck alsa Meee a as Sere tele 
QOOMW:. He bTISCOC{c2aeaenter mcs as aoe eee e ee aoe ee eee eee 
PROG ee oo cnet eon Care CREE ome riae = sce ee moan aate aakys oe etal 

PRESIDENTIAL PARTY. 
Wave o. 29)-M. Dufiv.d Co-;,carmmares = o22- one nc crete = ee 
DOM cd pep MOLES, Cavin Ce Sees ome nae eee iets aerate rater 
otal 222.5: < SOE chins ee base sce 2 SNS ee tere eee eee 
LANSING MEETING. 
June 25. 57 Executive Committee meeting at Lansing..-......--- 
MARSHALS. 
Navan bs “24> SUMnNeTVHOWAald oe cc 4-sapleceee eae eae eee re= 
PAS Jd. We BlOVOTOO Cee jpo2e a sees a (se ee aa olin 
D444 ©) 1b. SOPer Se oo ec ees eno see ee sase eee eucneae setae 
968) Horse: forsmarshal joanne eetamseerseperersooct eee 
279. be Wo Beckwith. 24h. we cteclecteneeecceeee te eeeees 
Notal 2 2h Jack Sli oe Re Re esas eA a Be oh eee ese ce es 
FENCE, GROUNDS, AND WATER. 
Ap’l 30. 51 Wm. Bickford, preparing grounds--...--.-..----------- 
TED AGS, Se ae ARC WS Be ee eR erCe er SS REEDS SI Tae SuoS 
ix 


July 


SOpyWimee Neen. lapor:. toate sncssc ce tome tesco ee ane aes 
his (ihiriy leads sravel tee ee eee ee eta 
L06<W. Ha weamesi& Co... water limes=s2s225. 25 eee eee: 
LOT Sasevorks water tanks®*sc2cs-- scces 2. cee ee eencenae 
HO Brecht on water fixtures=- os S225 toss ct eee een 

oe 172 Je Prancis abor<- st sss ces ceee seose. | a> ce eeeeemere 
Mave 4. <209) Wooden) water pipesc2is2.s2020. acne cce cence eee eee see 
be ea0ebellemslerlce "COs iCe sss sooo eee oe eee 


Sept 


SLOMMO Wer DlCsw av ONS. tan = eee Seen ene rene eer ale 

322 Detroit Druck Co TOMIMNe: s- o-ser Rae tae Sane eee 

aad WS) Penfield, hose and truck. 2oe Jai oo cae a aan ons 

INOW el OD drab LOWeLec brO., Water Pipes ses-seeeaens «seen ees aais 

350 Monroe Gas Light Co., tools and fixtures..........---- 

TO al eee ee es ok ees ee oe LS 8 Sue ee eee ee noe 
BUILDING. 

Sipe: 21... bo Beaywbinplelumbers=22-2--..2. cs pees eee we eee 

mra4,. C0 Een Pees MN DOES a ae. 3 owen ete = mieten 

By, o 62 rete pr I MET Fn cnt we eeepc nie 

64). Canpenter works =p 2200 eck. it eee tourettes 

24, 3: Weimer ber... so os5. soca oe See aie Ae 

7A Be MEAs SE ache epee ee ene 

1b Be. Wore ee POT! ove os. ws eo nas seen’ 

moo,” 4, 8) Cae pentow workies. eo secre a: iu Sseeqciete san nntoaeeee 

S2* EF vershi Onamuerss sees. 2s ee memet en seccum sneer. 

98, 86 Bull; Ducharorerds Co; hardware: .2-- 2-25. —-- ase eee 


88 Hreioh tom Mimbeitee. 32. soos 5-52 -cees een se seeiaieate 


ip SG@P EV SOlle ss bea eea Serco sabiosaeoaoeeseno Ineo sans cas Gr Gc 

Go Wonton CO uDOSUSm eee mee te eee ee eee ere 

24 PT eMclarencGrCO. PlOW caccc cases oe esc cece encom. 

[i A of 0) | a pea ee aS ease reins Remecr tha ir 
mare 
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$240 12 
89 86 
41 20 

115 25 
38 88 
204 62 
199 45 
224 87 
42 00 

113 39 

28 76 


3.5 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


No. of 
Date. Order. Total, 
Aug. 28.. 89 Freight.on lamber.-...-..-.-. ee es ee ee $28 45 
91.38; Whipple; lunber 222-25 2262523 or eee oe es eee 86 00 
30, 293 Pretentondlumbersso sos ee 2 See on ee 9 08 
9>-B, Whipple, snincles‘and lumber. = 22 2e. eee eeeee eee eee 126 O1 
Sept. 4. 105 Freight on lamber:2-.22252:222---.0Sse eee ae eee 8 25 
108 3B. Wihipple: lumber2222 2822 2252222 2o2 ee eee ee 83 69 
Ji “Carpenter worke- co sct snes coo oe eee 698 87 
116-8. -Wihbipple, dumber: 2=s2e2ee42 h2es2 22 ese iA Oy NO el Bae 84 00 
6: 117 ‘Carpenter work. oe e coerce teas. cee eee eee 814 23 
93.133 W.D. Morton, lumber:.2-..-.-.co-s20-6+- +2 ee ee 264 31 
134 A. Ross, lumber--.<=.--.2-0. 02 -S2ckt ees ee ee 64 06 
135° B: Whipple, Jumbetes-caco----.--.52 Sees ee eee 90 22 
160 Detroit Glass Works, glass-__.--- dine cen ee seebeme see Se eee eee 95 78 
161 Detroit Glass W orks, class .....<--. =. -+<e<.ccenea=seee eee 13 22 
Noy. 6. 312 J, W. Hubbard, painting and glazing .-.._--..:-..--c2asemes 49 20 
314 Freishtiand lumber -aete ee tee eee oc eee eee 19 56 
318. B. Whipple, umber: # 225cce2 os,50-ce ee eee ote ee eee eee 38 85 
Sol eBoydelliBros,, paint and Ollss-os---c--->--e> eae eee 39 41 
86633 acob Wielzshard ware 4-48 tet e to enc Seen ce ce ee eee 178 63 
A460 Pireicht wn om ber. io 2hcce Sec. oOo ens oceans Se oe 9 60 
341 Bohl, Ducharme 'Co,, hardwates.2225-5-2_ 2.) ope eee eee 73 19 
Mote. so bat ceneceeecs as skenlenecoce sat ee eee Eee ee See $4,212 92 


SUMMARY STATEMENT. 


State Pomolorical Society. -.2.2.22s---ss2.c lec e- ce nee ese eee nee $1,400 00 
Forage. -. 24-2 Loo 3-  EE  e .  eee 1,499 49 
TELO) Ieee ast ee a a ne ee EN Ae ee oR eee: Sao cosce = oc O51 25 
(CE NIKE Se estat Cat eee ms ate a Cae Pie ee ea Labo 4 haus Th See eos 192 00 
Rentior round and Tricht of way 2+ 2s -- see ceen cece te oe ee eee eee eee 425 00 
IMUBI CH ae ow te seis cle wow sae Denn tone BOSSE Sen ae Cee Ree ee eee 120 00 
i xecutive,committeeiexpenses- 222.255) 52 5088 eo a te eee 385 65 
Boger ani shatting 2.5. anne ctw acee ceases oe 857 47 
LUT) OS 5 ea aches ache nee eps Se Ree, HUN ete ees PUbuh Ss one he 104 00 
SWALCHI ND Ss SSeS. Soe oes Maite mee Soe eee Seine e eee ae 690 00 
Hotels andi boards... 3-2-2... as esteem == soe eee see eee See ae ee 1,098 97 
fisxpense OL winter meeting) 9. eee el os ae eens cee ee ee 435 25 
Herd “Books 7.2202 eens eto cnet tere eae tec a eee eee 134 50 
Meni Gicke tes. . 2.2L SSSR Se ee cee een = eee 593 56 
DECDrAbLON eo. oo oe eee eect ene Re 260 12 
Linc roont.5._.. 2. eee teeter easier: oe et eee ee 192 03 
Menals ang Diplomas”) 2% PetPets tr: eee ee ie eee ee 288 50 
Secretary’s office expense previous i winter meeting, 1879._........-.-..- 193 21 
Secretary’s office for year ending at winter meeting, 1880_.-...-.........- 1,787 81 
Assistant superintendents and Judges eee ie oats = hee on 212 54 
EPintine bs ener Ss el eS ee ee ee oo 982 48 
Postage. eet epee too Soa ee eee seo 208 58 
IbUSibess COMMIMLEe Ke xXPeNSeS: 23/5. 2 eeeeee eee eee eee etc. oes 150 25 
APTeAsUrer'S Oinleps ses s¢ 2c . 20 Se eee back eso eet eee 293 97 
iseheral expense sone. cd. <8: 22s se ene ee ss <2 + see eee 801 78 
Maps ‘and sutveynsser seeeot sk oe ee eee eee eee eee ae cn ecksc ee 102 70 
Poultry. department: <2... -. 52-- 4s eeseeeeee ee = 2~ + 4s seek ee eee 31 13 
Arie) fo ee ee a eat ne nl ae 149 50 
Pregidential party... -.--2.scs.<sec.beeeeeeee---.-- 22 oie ee eee 130 00 
Langing meeting. .........---.-.clesecaceaeeeeee = on =~ ~ 4 2 ee ee 77 00 
Marshala’ 205. co... .. cc scccc cs. 5 ce ne - 2 ae ee ee 89 95 
Fence; sraunds:and water... -...-.-seeesesen =~ ---es ereb_ aha ieeee eee 1,395 68 
Building... cose hoe k ek deme aoe eee eee as 5202) et Ae eee 4,212 92 

PObAal . 222205522 ses ie ee 2 BS ec eee $19,746 29 
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MONEY RECEIVED BY BUSINESS COMMITTEE AND PAID OVER TO TREASURER FOR 
BOOTH RENT, PEDDLER’S PERMITS, ETC. 


1879. Lease No. 

MCR OTM «2. 2s ooo ee ees oe wee el ees Se 1 $60 00 
cro OMPLULCKe le: 2 2-7 mee oe Le Te Res ee nc a ee 2 65 00 
AVGRTI ING Yo.) 7. cee ee Bee ee ee eee ahgt 3 80 00 
WUESON GOO DLUshlt wae eet <2 hs UE e ae a ee Se eh oe 4 64 00 
ete CLOM CNS). seen ee eee Re SE ee oe ee ee eae Seal 5 80 00 
PATLOREW Lilet Gos. ee eee ee ee ie RAT A ae 6 56 00 
Gacner-& Duneametos ee 5). =o col non ees a eee ees 7 56 00 
CROW LASSE ls a aera ted St 2 8 caps ck Skies oi ae gee Sa 8 60 00 
Solin: Mart. eee toe eee fe ee en ee ee 9 60 00 
Geos Shindlensees. set eee | ae eA ees ie ee 10 60 00 

HL OTKTOSE Yee ae ere ee eo ae wee eee a, son eee ee ut 50 00 
Charles SEWwiae GZ eee ee ae oe oe ae wee cis ae ee ee 12 90 00 
Rush &Mloemhamern ses. se oe es ei i 13 64 00 
Meg Eri nes sere eae Pere Ae TE FA ae 14 80 00 
Nouns Peoplesi son bap. Chive 22-2252 oe ney or ee 15 120 00 
Gross Mitchell & Conc. 35.0. 6 acct eeee ee ocean eee eee 16 100 00 
(Peters Rad ress eo es el nL a eae 17 80 00 
Ee SLID Kin OE BrOs ef 22a 2 ashes ee vee ae ue cule oy ee 18 56 00 

IH REC CK ENR GG) CO ee he oe Be, ee ee 2 ehh Rae ea 19 80 00 

AK OltnO th: Gr © Ons ee eae eo ee ee ee Se gaya epee 20 80 00 
iWin. Arm NianreT GOO. 5 a2. FANE Cee ee ey ee 21 100 00 
AGERE LGlMETr cs aae 20 ee te ae, eee ae A eR 22 28 00 

yay EUSeAN GaSe ete oe ee i Ok ee a ae ee 23 24 00 
PAN. (We AMES LOM UN. oooe oe kee ruyatrne mea oe ean ae Re ee 24 45 00 
Hermani-sbessler’&i Co: o22 2-23 ee ee eee 25 80 00 
HsGodenan'& Cost 2s anc oo cca nee eee eee eee 26 80 00 
OWNAGE re 5 Pe se eo) yo ony em eh oe ere 27 40 00 

J WBOStendoriit Sse ee Cen Oe oo eee 28 80 00 
VOSS Db HMO Pee ee 2 se epee pene a fen gs ep 29 88 00 
Chiss=ButlereaQr CO snseo 2 oo nee te een a eee ee ‘nol 23 00 
BuULbOnien WEPery 222 tes cao een Lee aes eas eee eee 31 24 00 
Sames Copp aw COjca-.. sc ckcoucek eet se. eee 32 40 00 

Tee Wisshater< meer). al ree cn ese Cen Bee Sel 34 22 50 
Mire? © Olea aie Sse ok on a Ch eee ee ee ee 35 21 50 
GNASH DAN a ewer se el oe Oe ck pee ae ee 36 80 00 

Hey UUM bic os nas een case ener anos ote ee ee 37 48 00 
INRWOS MOLGCINS! Rae cc G3! Genk oe coon 2 oa eo ape ea 38 40 00 

20. eb ewards Manes. wae oe en 39 22 50 
JOnMAUMIG ye Ls 32 52 ee tc ons cee ec acs= se eee 40 80 00 

Oiler SH re dG ris DACkor ssa teeter ns Lie a es ce ek ae a ee 41 60 00 
ALORA RO ONE) Sie. jac He co eee nme ee oe es ol) ee 42 30 00 
VTS OC EIA tae Sle ol ae ae ne co Ss =x alae. 43 60 00 

PAR OLIN, Gos OC Ossteo ie no nol ca ee ea ae ee a 44 60 00 

PAD eae) EN BECO (lisa oe ates os Soh oo Scie 2 ee es ee oo eis =e 45 30 00 
MEP YO ES as CRS ee te a oe ge 6. 8 0 Ly NEY, GE? 46 30 00 

JSR CO DP sets ee ee en cs te cee Ee ee eae A 47 30 00 
HULIp Stnlohtes) ceo! 2 oc se. Sh c:5 a ree, See eve poral 48 45 00 

D. Mulligan......: EE A INE 8S eT SRS LT 49 21 00 

W Gren WWOMmels HONG. 25.20... s4-eueeeen soos teks 50 50 00 

YS | Pes i ere a ee pk ere are 51 120 00 
WS ISOnremiar WOl as. occ atc noe as a es es en gee Oe 52 48 00 
Wiha eOlnisOtietss enc ce. 2 ee aS de pane al 53 42 00 
JAMER IG MOUDLSs = no sca. ta aan no ee ee ne eee 54 30 00 

ay Go PlOnelnnsToon@ Ore =o 2c=< . << oto a ses em ae 55 60 00 
SiaANnle vec OROClSss = ee ses. cin s Dou eae se 2 eee 56 38 50 
Pid. Martine -— Ae eee oc we ee os 2 Se 57 14 00 

Be. Mads PORieeeee on conc. 022s. Se onen ame ener ee 58 24 00 
ls Wi. PsP ee oo en one weno as cc ee ecen sate eee 59 21 00 
HAP DAELAty GOON Ess sos 35 cs oc os od oh ea Oe ee 60 30 00 
John: Bullionwesseeee oo. Sos 3. ss bc oe waste cece eee eee 61 23 00 
Charles: Witthestets sa nac.309 42-0 a ods ded ccoseey satiate 62 20 50 

9S: .Ochrmist Gib renmpe se o-oo os ae eee ee 63 80 00 


Mrs, MalOy: 2 een as Soo Sc cocwodes caaceccan 2 eS 64 24 00 
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1879. 


Aug. 29. 


Sept. 1. 


m oo 


i) | 


10. 


IDE 
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Lease No. 


Richard Giddy....... bits eo 4 eR ESS Ee eR een ares 65 
Peter WMickels 33. woke ee ee ee ee eo ae 66 
Ai Dbert SHOGWOUL. mac ccs kk ok eee wie eet ee ee ee 67 
Robert. Morton..2. <2. = wenn etka wehbe kee eee ee 68 
J MOUNEDIOOd: = ooce ken & ee eee ce ttt ace eee eee 69 
J08; Deltlofi.. .. ecco. cian eceet bewlsc te ee eee 70 
John Radke voce cee eee ek beck ease eke eee eee 71 
Conrad-Storkel x... ccc. -2 0 Sees te es weet eceeet ete eee eee 72 
Geo.Buchley 0-2 cn tete eee esas <ke she eee eee 73 
Brown Bros: Co. 254555 e nee ees cee chee ae eee 74 
J AMOPtiNBOl ...ccuk cee bot ee eee ke eee be eececeee eee (6) 
Co WO0dS~.25=4ece5.sce7 5s Seet techn pecee see i 
John? bono cn -s. ae e eee a ch Lee eee eee 7 

eK SAK GSS beer oe ede ee ee ee eee cet ke ee 79 
ohn Call nec 28 6 eee ee cee eee cee eee e eee 80 
MH. Champion. &: Co. - 2226-2 oc. scs2257 eee ee $1 
- PxCollins< 222% Je ees ses Peace eek ces eee ee eee §2 
ohn Waldie.j-<.s2c2 2-17 beeen ee eo ee eee Lee 83 
Mrs MeGhbury sc... sch-ceestee net lcci sss teae ee eee 84 
AAS ONL OT) 25-2 oom aes oeses ee eee e ae eee Bee 85 
iD Germains =. 2.22. £4. = cece cteeteten eee eee eee 86 
Geo.Goldsmith= -2.~ 22) 2-42-22 se eces ce cee eee eee 87 
Jo HeaStrathon..s2-<2ecce = cach ct ec cced selene eee 88 
POSASNNGSR =: 2 coostihzceocscs ches esscs 2 eee ee 89 
MTS MEU Kee et eek Ae nis Soe ee Re 90 
RR ansing,. «...dosccke ewe cones k cece cece eee: see 91 
he Cer ROGER 3 Qe ee a ee ee eee 92 
wames Commertond:-: 2422262 hc05 S22 vere eee 93 
Herman: Grunonc.. <6 oer Gk oie eee ee eee 94 
William 2Albonecs ¢ 2s Ske rke Cece eee eee ee eee 95 
Hallister-& Baler .<2i---.s2esecdeese eee ee ee ee eee 96 
Andrew Mel nhatl eens Ce eee ee ee eee 97 
PamesiOmens Be. ob ob eee eee Le ee eee 98 
HY CA vord 22.45.45 eke sete eee cece et ee eee 99 
John Sutherland) 282 242435-642252 50 nse aoe ee eee 100 
Conant 6 Vlarity ~<<-2<62::+.<ccscen es seen en tse eee 101 
DAMES A. MMVOVEs. 222 docenecescehecccest eee ooeees eee ee 102 
Jn) vA amps sae ee eee. 1 eS ae ae ars eS See a Ses ot 103 
IN: Peterson... 232 cee eee tee eae eee 104 
ds. Packers: .425 esa eset aes eee 105 
KY i), Wells... 2 eaweeee eee: be een eee eee ee 106 
OS. Perkins. ..o2-3224652e4 2 bec ctecste ce ee eee eee 107 
Wm. sHanson: - . 2222 5552s eee eee ene he 108 
He RICC 222 2 sos nd lee Ba ese a ee 109 
SD) ds palding...2. os222ccheseeebeseecs =e eee eae eee eee 
A OMoeohnson 2.22262 2255 2 cee eee eee ee eee oh kil 
MranisOver bakerc sus 4. 2 a oe ee eee eee 112 
WAtaCusson =. = 02. 2 bl eee eee Beaeese ce etter 113 
Bartlett<: -Pomeroy...2.4--eeeeeeers = pecan ot akeeeseet eee cee 114 
Schissonger.& Alterang -2<2ccesenesa= $oc22225-52-- 52 ee 115 
iS. INGWReTrY: = <2 5h el 3p 2 nc eee 116 
Geo sPrick:v- 2s. 2x ceie eee ete oe oe eee 117 
Ourtisssimons Co). 22254 seneseeeeeeees scent seo l eee eee 118 
SS A SOMONR Sek cen oo Seek eee 119 
WA, TP PA 2 soc 2 one te eee enenee sc cet allele eee 120 
OW sBurtonee. 5.0224 504e2 See eee eee +s cee 121 
mH, As Davis =edkn ice ee ee eee eeenc sc 2. eee 122 
», Be Smiths. 242.2232 453 oe ees esi eee eee 123 
ED, Dicksoné.ce+ 242555655 55s eee es 35 sh 585 .ceeeeeee 124 
George: Hanselmann.1-22222ss2eeresosetos = 2 ooo Stee eee 125 
a0. W..“Wigpins..: 222.22: onseeeaeeeeess sss 2265 sees eeeees 126 
John-Moercer. =22< 25.5226 558 eee sseesss 52.202 eee 127 
Miller. & Riker: ..22 2:5-44 252 4eeeeeneses si 652255522 128 
Brit <- Wdlofi.-.2.. =. 82 ee ree ee eee 129 
Davis.-& White. 2.2 22-22-22 eee enet ee eee 130 


$30 00 
30 00 
60 00 
30 00 
48 00 
45 00 
12 00 
50 00 
30 00 
40 00 
13 00 
42 00 
39 00 
18 50 
75 00 
30 00 
48 00 
36 00 
42 00 
30 00 

125 00 
48 00 
12 00 
48 00 
18 00 
25 00 
31 50 
23 00 
30 00 

6 00 
24 00 
34 00 
48 00 
20 00 
30 00 
12 00 
16 50 
24 00 
18 00 
10 50 
12 50 
24 00 
30 00 
15 00 
12 00 
20 00 
21 50 

5 00 
15 00 
10 60 

7 50 
15 00 
12 50 
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1879. Lease Ne. 
Bap. 1b; Wemeie ts CO. 2 lac cos sos eee tae ek eee cee tee 132 $30 00 
De SROGUaAT Ge en tt-ne 2 A UCR ROE Raore VE eter Bea 2k ed ee 133 15 00 
1G. Om Oanteld 522 soa es CE a ae Be 13 12 50 
Winclone OTeS 6 cis eek pee ei hse ne ean ee aN Pe 135 30 00 
FPS eluz COISONG. uc ee eke Oe ee Pear 137 15 00 
PANTCIES Wi WLLL G1 52: ee pe een es Sa Ss ee 138 25 00 
MUCEGLON GH ONY CCE: (ee eedes Secs ee ce Soe ee Se 139 10 00 
Bet eee EL QUCES = 2 ee een ee. a eek le eee 140 7 50 
Aras Cloaks a DO Sere hearth eae 141 6 00 
CCH AM PUON.\H seem ae SE ae ee Se 142 10 00 
Total amount received for booth rent -.........------------ $5,430 00 
PEDDLER’S PERMITS. 

Sept.10. F.C. Cooledge,—programmes..........--- As Date Re Dat $15 00 
ig S. Reed, jewelry, ete... 32-42-25 6-6. eee gle ae he 10 00 
bn Wein. Kischer, d¥..—advertising.: ....-Lo-8-tiest othe oe te seueas aes 5 00 
D.C. Wilber.——miuts, Cte... -.22c 25s ae ~ o o aete hee cee ass 12 00 
13 conn Prochayke.— jewelry. --.-2-.2 292-6 oss Sce Aan eee 10 00 
dohn. Brown.—veeetable 1vory_--—.---- - 288 ee eee =e oae ee 10 00 
LD Os OWLEZET—t0Ulb. 2222 soa cccc cass See ot ae ae elses eee 10 00 
@o Hunselmanit.—-nwis- (GLC... --.- <2 226 see See ae ee eee eee 15 00 
Mrs; Tesher—trults and nuts. 322-222 cic = one on 5-55 eee 10 00 
Mrs. Wane. pocket-pooks......0. |. ----"- =. <-<-2---3--2c-seeEee Se 5 00 
Hee Clump.—eorn husker: 3-22-2220 = — eee ate ee ee ae 7 00 
He do eburl—Nuts... cece sem occa caes seme aan eae oe 15 00 
J.D. Vanderford,—knives -------- ip Neen epte ere | ok OF Ply Ps Peer 10 00 
Gnarles: Gippard,—trult, 222-2. . 242. non seo eee eee 10 00 
BGsgene Seri Gut;—DOGKS>:22-- 6-24-20 wicca te a nao anee oe ees 5 00 
Sadi. Fe Orhy—whistles. 2. 2.2. ooo gon lo en geen he see te eee 5 00 
HR. Dunkip dé Co.—cun and cigars: ... 2 24-42 peer en ee eee 9 00 
iWaserds. Grath—(lult a. 2 28a oo ee oa one eccee oc aee ao Sees 7 00 
M. Woolf,—cigars....-.-.-.-- ifya vel pres See es SES ae 5 00 
MA Cassels —nlis2s- <c sce. 4 ote see ec oe oe steamer eee Sees 9 00 
Alen; sb aT KS. — Can yn -. heme ose So eee Soca ee 5 eee ere 9 00 
Sable Weel PUN 2-22.22 5 case ce ence oseasce cen sho eas5s=— gee 10 00 
E. Loranger '—base 1 Of) ees See ee pee tS Ae 2. 5 00 
A DP Norris & COn—Candy..0 02.0. sdecseee PRE EALR IE SE Cet LO 10 00 
AS OtONG TUL... ac io sccte hes ae se aoeoe saeco eee eae 5 00 
WH. Hy de,—collars ae Apel ihe FWP el ee tet Bett 8 Se ee eS 10 00 
A CeiViermett,—baloons. 22. 222-2222. 355-2 5 Soo ene eee 10 00 
DMB row —— Onl iece we et eee ne eisai ats Sense | ee ee 6 00 
Prot. ,Andrews.—mMedicine=22 2222 522-sscn% - <5 a= oo eee see 15 00 
Joke. SLCCrT.—DOOKS: | - 025.30 echo ake nen eae oo ee ee 6 00 
REOMIGS Eine. — SEAMS. - 24 s252- s6 a eeeees cess. ae aed See SR Be 5 00 
JOHN le, COCHTAN-—CAT AS 22  caie = cre wis aes eer oS ee: 5 00 
Hee IN AVOLS,—DaLL ANG SUM. |... oe as et en n cneeweoeese as aad 6 00 
By Hoster-—pin and Dall 22. 3224 nee eee ee == oe oe 7 00 
Dnksown—pin and. balls..2.....4.05-2204%-a-casd madam ~ aves sU2 cing 1 00 
Hes tOVel——LelOSCODG . 2.013 wad ew 54a re a eee ee Se ae ead he Sd 3 00 
Wie eke Oren Wil 08.4 tenn ad yon ows tiara elements see 10 00 
PA DY AT SING) a a i ee a rer LP phy yt Ee 10 00 
W.. Druent.—rings......42..- emeenerie pes! s 4s oe Eee eee 6 00 
PS Pa DBS et gs) 2 ee i ne ee ne 9 oo ee Vee a eS 3 00 
$325 00 
Total from! DOOtUSMnO:pelOMLUSies..-- -2-n scone ee ones ee eee $5,755 00 

Less discount on Canada money received of D>; Germaine. cose $4 50 

Cr Bublete vase. 3 20 
Rotal.3 ous. can ee ee Seems sas 6 Hae ec eee ae ee er vawi 
Sum. total so. Cio seen aw ie us cand awea ans > ee eee Sree $5,747 30 


O22 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Receiv ed*from check room. 332-2. 52-2 oe ee eee eee ne $44 40 
Jennings’ DOate=.... eee cee eee eee ees 16 00 
W.L. Webber for labor on northern exhibition 

building... 5.62216. cacccee eck ae eee 83 78 

Received for kindling w ood in intima a cae ea Eee eer 23 00 

knives, forks, ANG. SpPOONSs-- 6424.6. 2-6 Se eee 5 50 

i SQRMNIDIIO sic toe eink ER ae coe 13 20 

Ca MNOsgul to bar. <= Ace nl 15 00 
AAT He: ) ee ee ee ee Oe ie ee ee $200 88 
Totaliamount paid “Ureasurer so sosecso. oo ee eee $5,948 18 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETY IN THE CITY OF DETROIT. 


P Main bulging: of 52.3722 cnckesetseacesseeacss Clee eens oe ae 68x400 feet 
eiiechanics’ wingvotmeain DU Gine ses sses seta ae at eae e eee 48x150 ‘* 
Art or south wine-ol main bull dine wens saeco ee ee ne eee 48x160 “ 
PPomolocical octagon. bull dings os eee eee 60x60 * 
Annex toseomolorical hallece: soso ee eee 24x96 "ik 
Isbresidentiand Seeretary’s.o1ice:. 22. - e522 See eS ee ee 20x24 «* 
Annex iCOIOMCO: 22 e% 25. seiccatelesnsce ees ceeeess sete st se eee 15x48“ 
PS Ades SCOLCAREC 4 Bye eo en oe tee A I 16x36. 

A yeasurersiOmMCe sess <2 fe on ssknsssccss esa k ee eee 12x16 
Ne Ereasubers: OMeCsss: 2-552 2225-222 shes acatsec ee AU eee ee eee 12x24 * 
ie reasurer's ofnceat-Chird street).-=2-:24£<2222.)22s2. 2 eee IPealy 
iOarriace pull ding sseash ase ses paket sees Boo eee 24x160 “ 
i Enclosed‘carriage bullding.- <=: 4<5 536 c a eat ont eee eee eee 23x96 8=** 
implement building <.22e2.-. 42222: -t.cese ene eee ee 24x200 ‘ 
Tepoultry Nouses 522 ee sa bss 2 22 okt osc hone ka Seeks SO 20x36" 
WC@heck roomer see) tee et eee es Sheet kee oe 1250 Ge 
MBar race OOM a Ga eo ce a oe ee eee eee ee 12x16 “ 
Cattle amphithedine ssas3 Sic os ssa 2 Se eee SOxSO “ 
MT UGS ests handle sos. tee aoe eee aoe ae a Se eee 14x14 “* 
MG@rand stand--sseerse socsccssSten se assee css ease ans eee eee 20x180 “ 
iM Warshalsaparnenw-8:246.242<c-t ee ee ee eee 24x32 “ 
pH reo hipOMiCe + S425 5 ar sesso sage foe Sas a a eee 12x16 * 
iePostotice:and Policestation. 292123223 sa5 San ae ee ee eee 20x40 * 
NeW ITEM en's TOOM sts tse sh 4 sated ase te 8 Sea ee ee eee upbals 
HeNTUSIC SHANG =e 5242255526528 3545 seeres oe et Ase hat a Sao ee eee eee 20x20 “ 
PPD YT Sn FS np oe RN ht Se Sed Ay 25x120 “ 
Apa sing leattle stalls..::ve-eeeee teen ets oe = = A Ss: . .e eeeeeee 5ft.4in.xl2 “ 
fe Ballstallbec 3) ces csc. 2 23 See see esses ss ck 8x2: 
263 ping lewhorse stalls: . --.icsexke acess eek cee eee ete 5 ft.4in. x12 “ 
LOOMBoxstalist<s= =: 2+ 2 occ gheetecetscemeete= 2 ste te seer ar Oe eo ee xl Dieeee 
360 Sheepandowine-pens.==<22+<22 4. seers ees so. ee ee eee 5S ft 2n. ee 
iRalroadsplatiorm-and: cattle shoot. sesso see eee eee a eee iyi) 
Sealer 'ClOSCISiete oo feel eee oie oe eee amano ies aso cee 8x32 “ 
Platform and shelving in Northern Exhibit building....--........---..-. 48x96 * 
The above buildings, including a few thousand feet on hand, contain 

993,690 feet of lumber, and 45714 thousand shingles, and have cost... $17,110 42 
142 feet 21 in. iron shaftings, couplings. and bearings in Mechanics’ Hall, 

COSb. 2 Wess) esas 2 2052 bees See eet SDs. eS 274 09 
Taken up and in main building, 400 feet iron shafting, couplings, and bear- 

ings for field “power; Cost: =... 222252 eeeeeeeeese 22523). 2.22 eee 190 00 
3 Fish aquariums are in main building (in bad order).-....-..-----.--.----- 
2 Hhds. of glass jars for exhibition of cereals. 1 axe, 1 hand-saw~-..------ 
o Hammers, 1 post auger... 6.b2 oe eee nee sae oo ae eee 
ICarpenteris squares = 25 2 2tee es eee eee = ons eee cee eee 
2 Large sprinkling pots-..---.---------------- ee am a hte oom oe 
1 Dozen tin CWDS. As cesctess2cs lL Tee era a oe aa ee Cee 
1 ‘Land rollergeost(® 2226 5. 2 e4 oe oto oe 35 00 
Drag, cost sseeseeett ck. ia set etch eee os: - 65.562 o eee 10 00 
1 Track scraper and grate, COSt. = 22a eee eee ea ea oe ie 10 25 


1600 feet:3 in: waterfos: >. 22552 2 2as sce eee ee 6. nee 150 00 
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2154 feet wrought iron water pipe and fittings, 11 float valves, 9 half-inch 


brass bibs. 3h alf brass cocks, cost, including plumber’s bill... =. 5. ees 290 00 
eee Sprinkten.s tU-DDI. GISLEINB.<— ooo mee ae eee eles ap cee 
AUT Diet CISLEDHE GUS? tout ho 2 See Be ees POP eRe oe ae ten eee eee ee 63 40 


MeO MMO CD AMGINeIN OANNCTS 2... dae ene a ak cee ee eee eae oa oe ae ee 
2 National flags 


PpMHOER ARC mee aoe 2522) 20: nt Ae aa Serena a SN ee Ratan oe me ase oe 
nPEeI Fr CeCnayIG = 5 52 000) SAIS EAS See Se ee ne eee See eee De 
PNEEMRUT@ET Ty URES. Oo. Sk coe cee ee en 2 Nan ee ee rs aids eee no 
1 Stove and pipe in ladies’ cottage Sith SCE AE ISAO SHIRE ARSE eae y eae eee 16 53 
1 Shovel 


PAPA REI ESO SOL ri: LN Ss NO Ds oe 2 SP ee lr te Se ri one ee 
Rte LC LOCKS NAS toe Cee Sere a ee eee ts rear oaiole foe ee See 
MeTuche Water cate in Oldem road: =: 24. 2222225 e eos ea ee eae eas 10 00 
MOOR Ce brAve=INCh Water LOM tac et aca e woes sae cet oe eee ee eae 12 00 
ASWCTOSENO JAM DS 228 eis keen ee eee 2 tes Sect en ers SE eee eer ee 
Ser ranks. 14x161n. DY 6. l6Ct. 285-222 - yes Sens on cated enna anaes 
aay anercuanics, (4x16 inv by L4 feeb. s sb ker eee ae ee 
Seawnprbanks, 2x2teek by + feeb... 5-22. ssc tee Lee ee Ae 
MBM are ssenasene OUh CAN ees 2 Sale oc te eae i es a onset Sees ema 
UTERINE IONACS CYL E CHC. co oe ae ai ge re aa ee eee 
1 Key to water gate 
1 Key to shafting 


NBEO pulley; TORSMatL in ons. Nee pee nee eno eye es ete ee ee ee 
EL SUD SIV aoe Ls a ne a ts en ee ee ee Si ne tae ee 
PRO TOC ee Bee me cine San es ote sak ae me ate nae aaa See ya oe se ees 
ieecretarys. table (in Secretary's office): 1242. sce ee ac eee 35 00 
2 Maps of grounds and 1 Woodcut of grounds, cost.-.-.----.--------. ag ees 66 70 
VOPECS OL MOSGUIGO: Wals2 5 seas. se] noes foes nl see pe cee teat ae A ine 45 00 


50 Flag staffs 


we ee ee et eee ewe 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


150 feet 34 eae hese Aes SA ee eh Rep tke Baier RIN a1 i pe ea Gna te hes ah goes 18 00 
2 Old cook SNOW ACIS ee ee aie Te arte Sor Seat ay ee he ct dle ee lial Set ae he de aoe eS Bt 18 00 
OPENER MD Leste re. see LVe te Pam Se BTR SS ee Se eee eee eee 
PEOICaMOWEer Ase eee eee Oe ae ne Alan” ee ee Bee eer: eee ee 25 00 
PPB GUMOMIROl eae Ur ae eee Lane ae kek eee te oe cake Sane ae eee ee ee § 00 
HerdspoGkertn Secrebaryes OUlCe ss cee ote en an ano ee ee 134 50 
WPUPCH SLOW sce ne Se in coca ses sie ee ce no We ema a eee 10 00 
HOOMeEDINCNIRODC ss oee ne. . sone cee one cope ie See © ene eee apn a ee 

6 Brooms 


IIE cers 2 Ste Le NE Ee eae te ss ae oe 
BE VVIOOCEDNPaliSese sree oe toe esc oe cas eae a co eeR ence een = osee 
20 Yds. cambric 
1 Pair shears 


APE UPI S pi nsee ae Sees es es ee oe ae ae ee eS oe roe ew eg e 
OF LON CLs ee ate soe. eee eee ct eRe nee en Se Cosas 


CS: SPO ONG ae cee ee Fe oS no eee ee Sea 
iboee ated forks] = see ee Sk PON a ee nee hee ot ae 
Ie@oGee’ pot: .=.2 2 Sea a ee ee LS 7 a Be eee Ee eee et se 
SEAR DOSS —. Foe ween eens he aaa 8 Soo) Ls Se ats 2 eee OS 12 00 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J. M. STERLING, 
AO. HYDE, 
F. M. MANNING, 
Committee. 


The report was referred to the Finance Committee, who submitted the fol- 
lowing : 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The undersigned, the Committee on Finance of said Society, to whom was referred 
the foregoing report of the Business Committee, beg leave to report that they have 
examined the foregoing records of accounts and transactions of the Business Com- 
mittee of said Society, and have compared the vouchers in the hands of the Secre- 
tary, and find the record to agree and the account correct; and, in addition, that we 
have examined the report of said committee of the amount received for rent, for 
booths, peddlers’ permits, and property sold on the Fair Ground, at the last annual 
Fair of said Society, and the names of the parties from whom received, and the 
amount thereof; and we further certify, that they have paid the same to the Treas- 
urer and hold his receipt therefor, and for which he has rendered an account; and 
that we find the statements, vouchers, accounts, and receipts in all respects correct. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
HENRY FRALICK, 
HV). Shue 
E. W. RISING, 


Finance Committee. 
DETROIT, January 18, 1880. 


The President announced as the Committee on Premium List Messrs. A. F. 
Wood, Charles Kipp, I. H. Butterfield, H. O. Hanford, J. Q. A. Burrington. 

The Secretary read a communication from H. A. Kipp, tendering his resig- 
nation as a member of the Executive Committee on account of injuries which 
rendered him physically unable to attend to his duties. The resignation was 
accepted. 

Mr. Baxter moved the appointment of a Special Committee on filling vacan- 
cies in the Executive Committee. Carried, and Messrs. Fralick, Smith and 
Hyde were appointed such committee. 

Mr. Baxter offered the following: 


WuHeErEAsS, At the annual Fairs of some of our sister States, there is an Educational 
Department, and premiums are offered and exhibits inserted from all Educational 
institutions of the State; and 

WHEREAS, Such exhibits are calculated to elevate and improve the character and 
morals of the people, and to enlist the sympathy and coéperation of a large class of 
our citizens who might not otherwise be reached or interested in our Fairs; and 

WHEREAS, At the recent meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association it 
was earnestly recommended that such a department be established by our Society, 
and that the Superintendent of Public Instruction, as representing the school inter- 
ests of the State, the Presidents of the University, Agricultural College, and the | 
Colleges of the State, as well as all our Public Schools, be invited to participate; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the matter of the establishment of such a department be referred toa 
special committee of three, of whom Hx-President William L. Webber shall be chair- 
man, whose duty it shall be to consult with educational men, and if interest in the 
matter can be secured, that they be authorized to establish such department and offer 
appropriate premiums, and submit the same to the President and Business Com- 
mittee, and if approved by them, that the same be printed in the Premium List. 


The resolution was adopted. . 

On account of business engagements, which take him out of the city, Mr. 
Webber was excused from further attendance at this session. 

Mr. Parsons tendered the members of the Executive Committee an invita- 
tion to meet the business men of Detroit at an informal social reception, at his 
house, on such evening during the session as would be most convenient. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter, the invitation was accepted, with thanks, and 
Wednesday evening, the 14th inst., was fixed as the time for the reception. 

The Committee then adjourned until 9 o’clock, Tnesday morning. 
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SECOND DAY. 


MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, 
Detroit, January 13, 1880. 


The Committee resumed its session this morning, President Phillips in the 
chair. 

The roll was called and the following members answered to their names: 
Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, Manning, Smith, 
Burrington, Wood, Butterfield, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Gilbert, 
McKay, Shoemaker, Baxter, C. Kipp, and the President, Treasurer and Sec- 
retary. 

The approval of the minutes was deferred. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES, 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 


The undersigned, Committee on Finance of said Society, to whom was referred the 
report of the Business Committee, beg leave to report that they have examined the 
foregoing record of accounts and transactions of the Business Committee of said So- 
ciety, and have compared the vouchers in the hands of the Secretary and find the 
record to agree and the account correct; and in addition, that we have examined the 
report of said committee of the amount received for rent, for booths, peddlers’ per- 
mits and property sold on the fair grounds at the last annual fair of said Society. 
and the names of the parties from whom received and the amount thereof; and we 
further certify that they have paid the same to the Treasurer and hold his receipts 
therefor and for which he has rendered an account; and that we find the statements, 
vouchers, accounts and receipts in all respects correct. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 
ie Vi MELE. 
K. W. RISING, 
Finance Committee. 
The report was accepted and adopted. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The special committee to whom was referred the addresses and reports of the 
retiring and incoming Presidents, and a portion of the Seerctary’s report, for assign- 
ment of subjects to committees, would respectfully recommend as follows: So much- 
of such addresses and report as refers to investment of a portion of the funds of the 
Society and a general financial policy. be referred to the Committee on Finance; so 
much as refers to bonds of Yreasurer and Secretary, be referred to same committee, 
' to recommend amounts for which such bonds shall be given; so much as refers to 
blanks for premiums awarded and space in halls for goods for advertising purposes, 
to Business Committee; so much as refers to equalization of premiums on different 
breeds of cattle, to Committee on Premium List; so much as refers to Pomological 
Society and invitations to exhibit with us, to a special committee of three, to con- 
sult with a like committee from said society; so much as refers to discretionary 
premiums, recommended at last fair, be referred to a special committee of three; so 
much as refers to the appointment of judges, previous to the time of the fair, and 
payment of their expenses, be referred to the Business Committee; so much as refers 
to northern exhibits and all other premiums recommended, to Committee on Premium 
List; so much as refers to rules and revisions of same, to Committee on Rules; so 
much as refers to the Agricultural College, to a special committee of three; so much 
as refers to Open competition with the world, to Committee on Premium List. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. J. BAXTER, 
M. SHOEMAKER, 
CHAS. KAPP, 
Committee. 
The report was accepted and adopted. 
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REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The report on cattle was presented by Mr. Phillips: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The last fair,so far as the exhibition of cattle, was very fine; rather better than 
Michigan has ever done before, as it was entirely Michigan stock. ‘This rule has 
called out considerable criticism from the State press, and as almost all of them make 
the most talk about Canada being shut out, I would simply say, Canada did not show 
because if they ship their stock here the law of Canada prevents all stock from this 
side coming into their borders, so when once over here could not go home again. 
Therefore they had to stay away. I recommended this pian for reasons set forth in 
my report one year ago, and by the request of a number of our best breeders. I 
think the judging of cattle at our last fair, when it was confined to the scale of points, 
was the best I have ever seen done. Whenever the judges deviated from this rule 
their awards seemed to be like a boat without a rudder. I would therefore recom- 
mend that all classes of blooded cattle be judged by a carefully prepared scale of 
points to suit the breed. I herewith submit a scale for Jerseys, presented to the 
Society by Mareus W. Bates, breeder of Jerseys, Grand Rapids, Mich., and recom- 
mend its adoption by the Society for the coming fair. ‘The show of Short-horns was 
excellent; Devons, but few entries, of excellent quality; Herefords, better than for 
several years; Ayrshires, just about an average with the last three years; Galloways, 
no improvement over former fairs; Jerseys, greatly on the increase in number and 
better quality than at any previous fair; Holsteins, largely on the increase, I feel 
it my duty as a cattle man to say to my brother breeders to invest carefully in this 
new breed, as I do not think them equal to the Devons, Herefords or Short-horns for 
Michigan. Perhaps this is saying what a superintendent ought not to say; if so I 
hope to be censured for it. In grade cattle the exhibition was grand, principally 
from Short-horn bulls and common cows. Working oxen and steers fully as good as 
last year. In fat cattle, would recommend a departure from any rule we have been 
working, to simply fattening animals and carrying them along to get prizes on 
year after year. I think a better plan would be not to give a prize to an animal 
that had been fed more than one year. I also recommend that premiums be offered 
for animals one, two and three years old. his is the age that the markets demand 
and shows all the improvements. It also gives the breeder and feeder quick and 


profitable returns. 
G. W. PHILLIPS; 
Superintendent, 


HORSES. 


The report on Horses was presented by Mr. Hyde. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 


There were entered upon the Secretary’s books 582 horses for exhibition at the 
last State Fair, as follows: 


Class, 
1O="Thoroupmpreds. 24.0220. See ee ot ends ono aoe oe 20 
13—Horsés of all work, ‘Stallions, all ares_*----.22 5... - 2-8. 42 
Mares, all apes tee ese 2 - ppc os ans on 27 
Geldiipe;all ated en on on woe ese a ee 19 
Mbtched Horses; all.ages../:_.-..--.-. 2) St eee 6 
Mes) 4 See ee oe oe er Lt 
— 99 
14--Poadsters, Stallions, all ages.2--2-2225--5---..-.-.-- Ll1e Sie 2a 64 
Geldings, all ages.....--..-.- eet ih See eee 29 
Mares ‘and Willies: 2) ee eee ---- =~ <6 2-05 eee 85 
— 178 
15—Driving Horses,'6 pairs- 2-2 eee 8 oe cee 12 
Sinele Horses se seer. <. -- 2220s kee ee 41 
— 53 
16-—Draurht: Stock, Stallions, all ages eoee4---s--------cs25se8 2-2 == 34. 
Mares, all ages! Soe eee- 9-2 a. ae - see crs ee 20 
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17—Carriage Horses, Double and Single, including those entered for Board 


Oriiradesremiums! ! - i) See se eee ae a ts ee eee 60 
a6=—Specialoralliions, Old'and Younes: 2.23 2 oo 5 78 Sees 1 ee 38 
29—Special, Mares and Geldings, alliages.. 021.2 20.0 he 2 ALS 76 
PO Btalionsaw tiie Colts ju 2s Pee Aaa eee SD a os: SO © 8 

reer sernrrtes Sf. 521.1) epee ee A Ce Del ee TOW aside atid ode 582 


In this large number of horses there were no poor ones; all well bred and well 
cared for, embracing the larger breeds and roadsters in fair proportions, and a fair 
show of thoroughbreds. 

There are many things appertaining to the Horse Exhibition to make it interest- 
ing, while it calls for constant care and watchfulness on the part of the Superintend- 
ents. There is a large and ceaseless pressure upon the Superintendents that does 
not exist to the same’extent in any other department of the Society. It is all out 
of doors, and is very much embarrassed by stormy weather, especially upon such 
ground as we at present occupy. At our last Fair, we not only had mudholes upon 
the track, but immediately in front of the Judges’ stand there was quite a pond of 
water, several inches deep, that the Judges had to wade through back and forth in the 
discharge of their duties. In this connection, the Superintendents beg leave to urge 
upon the management of the Society the necessity of doing any work that may be 
in contemplation for the improvement of the track sufficiently early, so that any 
material that may be used may become solidified to that extent that it will stand 
a rain much better than newly placed material of any description. With the very 
large number of entries in this department, there is great danger of not always giv- 
ing each animal a fair chance for the exhibition of all its merits. 

The Judges are of necessity constantly hurried in the discharge of their duties, 
and it is only by working early and late, rain or shine, that the work is got through 
with, and often not to the satisfaction of either exhibitors, Judges or Superintend- 
ents. In classes of Horses numbering from 20 to 178, all of good report, or very 
nearly equal in breeding and other desirable qualities, with but comparatively few 
premiums to be awarded, somebody’s feelings are sure to be hurt, and somebody is 
going to be blamed. It may be the Judges or Superintendents, or the State Agri- 
cultural Society. No foresight or care can prevent this state of feeling. This has 
always been so, and undoubtedly will remain about so as long as Fairs exist. The 
Superintendents take this occasion to thank the gentlemen who acted for the Soci- 
ety as Judges at the late Fair, for their patient and careful labors, believing as we 
do that they were capable and honest, doing their work faithfully and well. 

A. O. HYDE, 
D. W. HOWARD, 
Superintendents. 


SWINE. 
The report on Swine was presented by Mr. Wood. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


In submitting a report in Division D, Swine, I can say the display as a whole, 
was a very creditable one for the State, the Berkshires taking the lead, being sixty 
pens; the Essex and Suffolks about equal in numbers, and’ a good show of each. In 
Poland China the entries were much less, but good specimens of the kind. We had 
two exhibitors of the so-called Chester Whites. 1 think, with the experience that 
our State has had with this class, it would hardly be worth the Society’s encourage- 
ment of breeding them. I would recommend striking off the note following pre- 
miums on hogs, leaving any breed that might be named the privilege of calling for 
separate preminms, but would have it clearly stated just what is entitled to compete 


in every class. 
AMOS F. WOOD, 
Superintendent. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


The report on Miscellaneous Department was presented by Mr. Childs. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 


The Superintendent of Division N, Class 66, Miscellaneous, would respectfully re- 
port that there was in this Division a larger and perhaps more varied and interest- 
ing display than we have ever before had in the history of the Society. 
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The amount of space in the Main Building, assigned to this Department, was well 
filled by articles, both useful and also interesting to visitors. ‘‘here were also 
quite a large number of articles entered in this class, which from their character 
could not be exhibited in the building, These were displayed at different places 
upon the grounds, and being thus scattered caused great annoyance, not only to the 
Superintendent in charge, but also to the Awarding Committee in finding and prop- 
erly examining and comparing the articles, and some were not found at all. We 
would recommend that for such articles in this Department as from their character 
cannot be displayed in the space set apart in the building, a particular locality be 
assigned upon the grounds and designated by appropriate signs, where such articles 
can all be collected and displayed together. 

We would also recommend that in making up the premium list for the coming 
Fair the enumerated list in this department be increased by adding thereto as many 
as possible of such articles as are usually exhibited in this class, and the encourage- 
ment of the production and exhibition of which, by the offer of a premium, will sub- 
serve the best interest of the State. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. WEBSTER CHILDS, 
Ex-Supt. Division N, Miscellaneous. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


The report on Farm Implements was presented by Mr. Hanford. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN,—The Superintendents in charge of Division H, Farm Implements, re- 
port that the exhibition in their department at the last State Fair was superior in 
each of the classes to any preceding Fair. ‘The interest manifested by manufacturers 
not only of our own but of other States, has been gradually increasing from year to 
year, at least for the last ten years. New firms are being or are already organized 
in different parts of the State that exhibit farm implements, that come in stron® 
‘competition and many times carry off the premiums from outside exhibitors, that a 
few years ago had no competition from any manufacturers here. Ten years ago 
many implements now in general use were not known, or if known were made en- 
tirely out of the State; now some of the best in use are made in the State and are 
‘exhibited at our State Fairs. This,in the opinion of the Superintendents, is one 
encouraging feature of the exhibitions, ‘The facilities furnished by the Society fora 
good exhibition in this Division shows the foresight of the Chairman of the Business 
Committee, but we would recommend that the water pipe be so extended that the 
portable engines could each obtain water directly from the pipe. The large number 
of articles entered in this Division, as now enumerated, would seem to indicate that 
the premium list should be extended, and we therefore recommend that the premium 
list committee carefully enumerate the articles so that all worthy should have a 
premium offered in the list. H. O. HANFORD, 

ABEL ANGEL. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The report on Manufactures was presented by Mr. Smith. 
To the President and Executive Comméttee of the State Agricultural Society: 

The exhibition in this department was very full and very creditable. The addi- 
tion to the hall of 100 feet, making in all 400 feet, furnished room—while it could 
hardly be called ample—yet furnished room with economical arrangement sufficient 
to give exhibitors very good opportunity to make their exhibits. While the hall 
was somewhat crow ded, yet every exhibitor was accommodated and will undoubted- 
Jy be sufficient for the next Fair, if it should be held in this city. The exhibition 
~was largely made up of exhibits from this city of such goods as were kept for sale, 
advertising being the principal inducement. ‘I'he retiring President has anticipated 
the only recommendation of change that [had proposed to make: that room be pro- 
‘vided for these exhibits but that no premiums be offered. ‘This has been the practice 
‘With stoves for several years, and has given satisfaction to exhibitors, The manu- 
‘facture of stoves is a great and growing business, especially in the city of Detroit, 
‘the goods finding an extensive sale not only in all parts of our own country but in 
‘foreign countries, thereby attesting their superiority, and has suffered no loss of in- 
terest at our exhibitions by the adoption of this policy. 

F..V. SMITH 


Superintendent Departinent of Manufactured Goods. 
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MACHINERY DEPARTMENT. 


The report on Machinery Department was presented by Mr. Manning. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society; 


In accordance with your request | herewith submit a brief report of the Machinery 
Departinent at our last annual Fair. As you are all well aware, was not the Super- 
intendent of this department, only filling that position from day to day, expecting 
to be relieved by Mr. Townsend North, who was originally appointed to fill that 
responsible position, therefore I did not observe as closely, or take such estimates as 
would enable me to make such a report as this very important department is enti- 
tled to and should receive. Iam unable at this late day to give from memory the 
number of exhibits in said department, and the peculiar or special use of each article 
exhibited. I can, however, mention that G.S. Wormer & Sons occupied nearly one- 
fourth part of the space allotted to this department with their machinery of various 
kinds, each machine in perfect working order, kept running constantly during visit- 
ing hours, the wonder and admiration of thousands of visitors. 

1 must also mention the very interesting display made by Messrs. Pingree & Smith, 
of Detroit. This enterprising firm erected a very fine building near Agricultural 
Hall, in which was placed their machinery for manufacturing boots and shoes, where 
they had thirty-five men constantiy employed in the manufacture thereof, and where 
a large number of interested visitors gathered daily, gaining new and enlarged ideas 
as to how we are shod. ‘I'he viewing committee recommended discretionary prem- 
iums to both these firms, but the members of the executive committee, to whom all 
discretionary awards were referred, have decided that, in justice to the Society, they 
ought not to be allowed. The viewing committee also recommended medals and 
diplomas as follows: E.T. Barnum, Detroit, for best flue scraper and cleaner; 
Chandler & Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind., for best portable muley saw mill; H. A. Hand, 
Detroit, best hand fire engines; Henry McGraw, Detroit, best display oil cups; 
Detroit Lubricating Co., best lubricator; Morton’s Check and Valve Co., Romeo, 
reversible check and pump valves; Gardener & Stephenson, Northville, machine for 
cham pering and lowering stone; C. Puddefoot, Detroit, best power press for sheet 
metal work, and beading and trimming machine. ‘I’. B. Rayl, Detroit, best display 
of machinist tools; same, wood carving tools; same, seroll work; Jos. Wenkleman, 
Detroit, best display of edge tools; C. I. Whitmore. Adrian, best display of axes and 
scythes; Detroit Emery Wheel Co., Detroit, best display of emery wheels; D. E, 
Rice, Detroit, patent pump and heater, patent centering and squaring tools, and hot 
water reservoir; Jas. Flower & Bro., model of fire hydrant and brass goods for steam, 
water, or gas fixtures, and iron pipe fittings for steam, water, or gas; Wm. Vahey, 
Forest, Ontario, horse collar blocking machine; W.S. Penfield, Detroit, ice cutting 
tools; John Webster, Detroit, bran cleaner, meal cooler, and agitator; A. A. Tierney, 
Detroit, Bailey & Co.’s patent ‘Cuyere iron; E.R. Davis, Detroit, slate cutter and 
punching machine; H. M. Perrin, Detroit, self oiler compound lamp, display of oil 
cans, Oils and oils in compound; C. B. James, Detroit, display of copper tea kettles; 
Cornwells, Price & Co., Peerless paper cutter; Mead & Co., Detroit, grinding mill; 
¥. Zabriske, Detroit, display of seals, stencils, steel, and rubber stamps; J. W. & M. 
M. Wharf, Detroit, window sash holder and fixtures; J. H. Lewis, Detroit, model of 
reaper rake; Gardner & Stephenson, Detroit, hoops on barrels; Jno. J. Ryan, Mid- 
land, Mich., pair of log tongs; J. W. Penfield, Willoughby, Ohio, brick and tile 
‘machine combined; Kidder Slide Door Hanger Co., Romeo, Mich., pair of door 
hangers; 5. ‘I’. Olney, Detroit, saw, file, and grainer; S. ‘I’. Shaw, Detroit, adjustable 
hanger; Fulton fron Works, Detroit, machinist’s vice and anvil combined, two tire 
re-setters, wagon tire bender; J. L. Bryant, Hillsdale, bit steel press drill, and Ken- 
nedy & Greig, Detroit, steam power elevator. But the executive committee hereto- 
fore mentioned have, after careful consideration, decided to make but few awards on 
said articles. For further information in relation to discretionary premiums you 
are referred to the report of said committee. ‘The hall was well filled, yet each 
exhibitor had all the room required. ‘'his department is one of great importance to 
our Fair and the State at large, and should be encouraged to as great an extent as 
possible by our Society. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. M. MANNING, 
Assistant Superintendent, 


The report on transportation was presented verbally by Mr. Sterling. 
The yarious reports were referred to the Committee on Premium List, 
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COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED. 


The President announced the following committees : 


Commiltee to meet with a committee on part of Pomological Society—Messrs. Henry Fra- 
lick, F. V. Smith, A. J. Dean. 
Committee on Discretionary Premiums.—Messrs. W. J. Baxter, J. M. Sterling, H. O. 


Hanford. 

Committee on Agricultural College.—Messrs. M. Shoemaker, William Ball, Charles 
Kipp. 

Committee on Rules.—Messrs. Wm. Ball, A. O. Hyde, C. A. Harrison. 

The President added Mr. Howard to Committee on Premium List. 


THE NEXT STATE FAIR. 


On motion of Mr. Baxter the matter of the location of the next State Fair 
was referred to the Business Committee, to be hereafter appointed. 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert the Business Committee was instructed to adver- 
tise for proposals from cities desiring to have the next State Fair, stating the 
inducements which they present. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter the time for holding the next State Fair was fixed 
for September 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1880. 

The Finance Committee reported, approving the report of the Treasurer, 
and the same was adopted. 

The committee then took a recess until 2 P. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


The committee reassembled pursuant to adjournment. Tha following report 
of a special committee was presented : 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of filling vacancies in the Execu- 
tive Committee, respectfully report that we find the following vacancies to exist: 
by resignation of H. A. Kipp, Highland, Oakland county; D. A. Blodgett, Hersey, 
Osceola county, and recommend that hereafter all appointments to fill vacancies in 
the Executive Committee be made by ballot. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 

F. V. SMITH, 

A. O. HYDE, 
Committee. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Shoemaker the election of members to fill the vacancies 
in the committee as above specified was made the special order for the first 
business of the session this evening. 

On motion of Mr. Gilbert, gentlemen not members of the committee present 
from the counties in which occur the vacancies created by the above resigna- 
tions were invited to be present at the time fixed for filling the vacancies and 
present any considerations they may desire upon the subject. 

Mr. Baxter offered the following : 

WHEREAS, Complaints are sometimes made and impressions created injurious to 


the Society by competition for premiums by members of the Executive Committee, 
such competition being liable to the objection that, as against such competitors, 
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others labor under serious disadvantages. And it being the earnest and determined 
purpose of all the members of this committee, at whatever sacrifice of personal inter- 
est, to remove all possible ground of complaint or even suspicion of improper influ- 
ence upon the decision of judges in awarding premiums; therefore 

Resolved, That while all the members of this committee and the executive officers 
of the Society are earnestly invited and expected to make as large and as interesting 
exhibits as possible at the annual fairs, no member of this committee or officer of the 
Society shall be allowed, directly or indirectly, to compete for premiums offered by 
the Society at any of its fairs. 


On motion of Mr. Baxter the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. Dewey, Superintendent of the Poultry Department, presented the claim 
of Hayes & McElvaine, of Hastings, Mich., for $10 for two pairs of valuable 
bantams, stolen from the fair ground during the progress of the last annual 
fair. 

Mr. Ball moved that the claim be allowed. Lost. 

Mr. Cobb moved the appointment of three delegates to represent the State 
Agricultural Society at the convention of the county agricultural societies, 
which meets at Ann Arbor on the 20th inst. 

Mr. Gilbert moved as an amendment that the President be one of the dele- 
gates, he appointing the other two, and the Society paying the expenses of the 
delegates. 

Mr. Cobb accepted the amendment and the motion prevailed. The Presi- 
dent named as the two delegates to be associated with himself Messrs. Cobb 
and Butterfield. 

Mr. C. W. Garfield, Secretary of the State Pomological Society, filed his 
report of the exhibit of fruits and flowers at the last State Fair. The report 
was accepted. 

At his request Mr. Hanford was relieved from serving on the committee on 
the awarding of discretionary premiums, and Mr. Fralick was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

The committee then took a recess until 7:30 P. M. 


Leening Sesston. 


The Executive Committee resumed business at 7:30 P. M., the President in 
the chair. 

The roll was called by the Secretary and the following members answered to 
their names: 

Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, Manning, Smith, Bur- 
rington, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, Gilbert, McKay, Shoemaker, Bax- 
ter, C. Kipp, and the President, Treasurer and Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter his resolution of the afternoon, prohibiting mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee from competing for premiums at the annual 
fairs of the Society, was taken from the table. 

After some discussion by Messrs. Baxter, Ball, Shoemaker, Smith, and Par- 
sons, leave was granted the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter the committee then proceeded to the election by 
ballot of a member of the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. H. A. Kipp. 

The President appointed as tellers Messrs. Ball and Parsons. 
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An informal ballot was taken with, the following result : 


Chauncey W. Greane, Of Oaklang. ooo oe oni bein a pA R are = «~~ += 20 nn 8 
AS Brooks, Of Osklang =... 2222-202 526 een en a6 ee See tee eee on. 2 8 
John Leonard, oT Oakland... ono ccc wee = eee ei a eee se a 
D.'T. Dewey. OF OUI WASERE. ©... on s.ch ae ane dverts stk sa tenes ace <3 aa it 


A formal ballot was then taken, resulting in 13 votes for Mr. Greene and 
three scattering. The election of Mr. Greene was made unanimous. 

The committee then proceeded to the election of a member to fill the vacaney 
caused by the resignation of D. A. Blodgett, of Osceola county. An informal 
ballott resulted as follows: 


Wm Chamberlain, Of Berriems 29) See ee ao oe eee ee eee 12 
DPT: Dewey, of Shiawassee. -: 2:2 ..4 52522 ce ie. 6.56. os. Pa ee 4 
Warner A. Baldwin, of Berrien. -2 22 2. eos. ce ec See coon e ele: See 2 
Tevac Marston, Of Bay 2225523 Sa. ese eee eee seni agent ee ee ee eee Se ee 1 


A formal ballot was taken, giving Mr. Chamberlain 12 and 3 each for 
Messrs. Dewey, Baldwin and Marston. The election of Mr. Chamberlain was 
made unanimous. 


REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The next business in order being the reports of Executive Superintendents, 
that upon sheep was presented by J. Q. A. Burrington, as follows: 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 


The Superintendent of Division C would respectfully submit the following report: 

At the last fair of your Society there were 308 entries in this division, the whole 
number of sheep being 798, a larger number, I think, than at any preceding fair, In 
quality, also, | think there was a marked improvement, ‘I'he leading breeds were all 
well represented. At the outset the ingenuity of the superintendent was taxed to 
the utmost to arrange this large number in the one hundred and eighty pens pro- 
vided by the Society for their accommodation, in a manner that would be satisfac- 
tory to the exhibitors. Through the courtesy of the Superintendent of the Swine 
Department we procured a few pens in his division, and by doubling the number 
in many of the pens we finally succeeded in getting all under shelter, This arrange- 
ment, though not entirely satisfactory, was acquiesced in as the best that could be 
made under the circumstances. 

The sheep interest of Michigan at the present time is one of great magnitude, and 
rapidly growing in importance. ‘Che wool crop of the State is exceeded in_ value, I 
believe, by wheat alone, The prospective increase in the price of wool for the com- 
ing year cannot fail to give a marked impetus to this great interest. I believe it to 
be a wise policy on the part of this Society to offer a liberal encouragement to this 
division. 

The total amount of premiums offered in this department was $1,201; the amount 
awarded was $1,182. 

J would recommend that all the different breeds be placed on an equal footing in 
our premium list as to the amount of premiums offered. 

1am under great obligations to the Awarding Committees for the very efficient 
and satisfactory manner in which they discharged their duties. 

J. Q. A. BURRINGTON, 
Superintendent. 
MUSIC, ETC. 


The report on Music, etc., was presented by Mr. Cobb. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The Superintendent of the Department of Musie would make the following report: 

‘The space set apart for this Department was ample, and at the same time all the 
space was occupied. The exhibition was large and very fine. ‘The exhibit of Jew- 
elry was said to be the finest ever seen in the State, consisting of over $100,000. The 
exhibit of Musical Instruments was very large and full of interest to those attend- 
ing the Fair. he exhibit in Sewing Machines was full; every kind and style being 
on exhibition that is now being officred to the public. There was a large number 
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of articles on exhibition in this Department that added very much to the Show, 
which it is impossible to enumerate. 
Your Superintendent is of the opinion that the exhibitors were well satisfied 
with the space allotted them, also with the premiums awarded. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. Ho COBB: 
Superintendent. 


VEHICLES. 


The report on the Department of Vehicles was presented by Mr. Ball. 


To the President and Executive Cominittee of the State Agricultural Society : 


In making the required report in Division I, I would say that all, or nearly all of 
the articles shown were of style, finish and quality quite superior, while some were 
very excellent indeed. 

The whole number of premiums awarded were 50. First premiums, 19; 2d premi- 
ums, 15; discretionary premiums, 16. Whole number of entries, 76; though many 
entries represented two or more vehicles, making the number of articles shown 
much larger than the entries. ‘The accommodations were quite ample, I think, for 
all exhibitors, unless it might be those who wished to make them a means of accom- 
modation for selling their wares. I think that the committee who had the awards 
to make did their duty faithfully and well, although they complained of too much 
bulldozing on the part of some exhibitors. 

All of which is repectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM BALL, 
Superintendent. 


FINE ARTS. 


The report on the Department of Fine Arts was presented by Mr. Parsons. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


Your Superintendent of Fine Arts would respectfully report that there was mani- 
fested during the Fair of 1879, an unusual interest in all that related to this depart- 
ment, the additional space granted being entirely utilized by exhibitors. ‘The 
paintings shown gave conclusive evidence of a growing interest and improvement 
in this, the most important feature of the Fine Art Department. here seems 
growing up in our city and State a more cultivated taste and thorough appreciation 
of Art for itself and for its influence over others. This encourages our artists to 
more earnest efforts and higher aims. There is a difference of opinion among our 
artists as to the wisdom or desirability of an award of premiums. At all events, 
there is a general sentiment among them that if premiums are offered they should, 
to some extent, be commensurate with the interest sought to be encouraged. For 
instance, for illustration, you offer as first premium on an American Merino Ram, 
ineligible to registry, $15; for a second premium, $10; for a third, $5; fourth $3; 
while for a picture worth $15,000, the first premium is $2; the second, $l. In case of 
fire or panic, the property first mentioned can be drawn from the ground without 
risk, while in the other case a fire risk of $16,000 on two pictures was required to se- 
cure an exhibit. Had Stanley been living, he would hardly feel flattered with the 
premium on his great picture of the Trial of Red Jacket, so full of expression and 
rich in coloring, attracting universal attention. The great point should be to bring 
out the best effort of our artists. ‘To do this there should be a more discriminating 
inerease in premiums in certain classes or an abolition of all premiums. This fea- 
ture of our Exhibition is one of the most attractive and should be wisely fostered 
and encouraged, ‘The show of stationery and book-binding, books and printing, 
were of the first order, and reflected great credit on those making the exhibit. The 
exhibition of articles of ladies’ dress, plain needle and machine work, embroidery 
and ornamental needle work, crotchet, knit and fancy work, hair and shell work, were 
the best ever shown, in the opinion of capable judges. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. PARSONS, 
Superintendent. 


FORAGE, 
The report on Forage was presented by Mr. Rising. 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 
The Superintendent of Forage begs leave to make the following report and sug- 
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gestions: Owing to the large expenses incurred by the Society, I would recommend 
that there be a shed or barn built on the Fair Ground sufficient to hold the Forage 
for the Fair, so the Superintendent in charge could get his supplies on hand before 
the Fair opens, and save the annoyance w hen the rush of business begins. I would 

also suggest that this Society establish the amount of forage that each exhibitor is 
entitled | to draw, according to the class of stock he has on exhibition, so that the 

Superintendent can deliver, or the party can come and draw the amount they are 
entitled to, on their certificate of entry. Asit is now, it is very annoying, both to 
the Superintendent and exhibitor. It is impossible to do justice to exhibitors— 
some get more than they ought, while others perhaps do not get what belongs to 
them; it is impossible for the Superintendent to find out who needs and who does 
not, for some stock are locked up from morning till night, and he cannot tell whether 
they have or not, till they find fault that they are out, then perhaps it is too late to 
reach them in time to supply them. Then Somebody is blamed, perhaps justly, but 
when you place a Superintendent in position so that six or seven of the largest class 
of exhibitors find fault, then you must expect to hear some noise; but I think the 
whole matter can be so ‘arranged as to give better satisfaction. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
E. W. RISING. 


Accepted and referred to the business committee. 


REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The report of the agricultural department, written by Judge Marston, was 
read by the Secretary. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


In compliance with Sec. 8, Art. 2, of the General Rules and Regulations of your 
Society, 1 hereby present my report upon the exhibitions in agricultural hall at the 
late State Fair. 

On taking charge of this hall, I had but little if any experience in such matters, yet 
so kindly was I treated by the several officers of your Society, and my every sugges- 
tion in reference to fitting up the hall was so promptly adopted and carried out, that 
I soon felt at home, and undertook my work with confidence. 

At the outset, I thought that if the various articles entered could be properly 
arranged in order, each of its kind together, the appearance would be much improved 
thereby, visitors would appreciate the arrangement, and the several awarding com- 
mittees be better enabled to examine the articles, compare them, and with dispatch 
make their award. This of course could not well be done where entries of “collec- 
tions” had been made. In such cases, and so far as practicable, each collection was 
placed by itself, and asection of the hall was assigned for collections. 

Some of the exhibitors at first objected to this arrangement, yet I think all were 
satisfied that no injustice was done them thereby. 


VEGETABLES. 


Although the season in some parts of the State, notably so in the Saginaw valley, 
was unusually dry, thus materially affecting “vegetable growth, yet the “display made 
was very creditable. Messrs. Everding and Engle of Detroit, Prescott of Grand 
Rapids, Chipman of Reading, Wurtz and Geddes of Saginaw, placed on exhibition a 
variety of very fine vegetables, the collections of the Messrs. Wurtz and Geddes be- 
ing very large. 

‘As showing more particularly the size of some of the vegetables exhibited, I had 
some weighed, and herewith give the weight of some, with the name and residence, 
where known, of the grower. 


MELONS AND CITRONS. 


i. H. Wartz, Sarina wis. cscs. as oe nse eee iwatermelon ... = 3.<:--c.en eee 30 lbs 
Oe eee eee 3 Pe 34 “ 
G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids..........-.- 1 RMI Poser Se ee 26" "= 
je eee 2) ‘ MRR RE ook Ne ll “cc 
+ oe ee Se PEL PLON 2: —.~ 5S eae eee PY es 
David Geddes, Savinaw....----.- 20 eee 2) 2 ee 254. * 


Wurtz, se ee ee i eee. eee eee 16% °* 
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SQUASH. 
Cre Osteen eS oe ae ee I Bubmanisisquashs 24.22 eee ae 25 
ee neers as 2s Soe eae A leAmericanneis teis.- 2525588 = ee 184 
eee sete Seas wae Dos Se I Marblebeadas i'M 233... a 34 
CO eke se eee et 1 Golden Mammoth squash. ..-__-- 26 
8 eee os bone 1 Crook Neck ‘hy (ese 13 
RN Seo co sane a ee 2 Summer Scallops iD ce ate 193 
WSO or fe aos Seeger a I Squasht a3. aM ooh. Se ae ae 102 
00) Be Saree ie i ere TL Hobbardisgaashy: 25-30 eee aly; 
Eiaereenole: Detroit. 2: -- 20. 2-scceneces 2 1 sf Be eee NE Ce 29 
se Se Nalas Re eas ee eee ee 2 Summer Scallops squash... ..__-- 16 
sc i OAs eon De a yl es ay te Redes oes OM 93 
Pernrnan, ROAMING . 2 7 5 os oe setae la 2 P Sqtasii nit 0. 22 ee tee DE Nee 71 
CABBAGE, 
Man ieften, Kalamazoo...22. -<.¢--s. +s 1. Drumbesd 23: 4275.04 a 163 
fs pee ee meee meee ees Reds. 26,052 eee 13 
- Se Addie [REA ee se a a Mammoth see -ees +e eee 20 
ye Mra stotiee ees ao ee coset L Wiarninestadt.2 cs 2 8 ee 10 
Merion Petrolt..co.3 5.25 si hayemnincssnses i Drunthead) » 3352 122 ale 223 
OWE papell. Wayne 225-452 22240 soos on Marlyse jaer . see ea ee ele 17 
BEETS AND MANGEL WURTZEL. 
Oy tebe ees ta eto Slee ee eee ae T Red Mange! Wurtzel_. 2222-20222 18 
A, oe Tee See Oi Ae aa PR EN Sea, Speer are.» i| 66 Seat ASS 2 Cele 163 
tl, Re eee ee Saree Ste 1-Supary beets. 6 su -th ies 125 eee eae 174 
eee lene Suess see SEE PE ee AT eee ae a eee ] 
A al ayee tes Epa ah 2 gate ey Oe ey ERE Let peg Se oe RG Manvel Wurtzel: 2 ee eee 15 
Spe mee We POE OY tT Se a) UF aay LAB Dae RELY I iT M iS eath fie! Pali! 
Pee eet sae 2 Re ene Se eties Seek es oe Beaty a Orehs ee ae Ae 13 
POTATOES, 
“BN pe 18 039 oa eee aes Fo ea ek NN cae G OURUOUNe: os cpt ade se eee 54 
VOCS: ae ee ee ee eee el TS RCo oe ene eras ee ee 153 
COMO Gr est oan Sonam ats Soka eee ee GaliarlyoROse sso ae ee 8 
i Soe RS Re ee eae ee G Brownell ssbeantiese..«--4_ ss 5% 
NE A oo os ooo et ie GW LCGONS i Sas eed een Oe een a 
So aye SD Cees Toes Se Eee SNe GURUDY 2 eae eee ee eee Ct 6 
ONIONS, ETC. 
Mar pare Gtyeiiyn 4: SE). ee Scie Sse S 3 Yellow Danversie:feeis sete 24 
pad Sipe ho et cbse eee ite He a WV hiter Globe. ates ete eo Se 2 
al a a oy rapt Spo chee cat aya las Pe en ES a, Red Wiethersiieldiasaps5-2 so asese 24 
SM wi SE hora cts cia «tare = d.Dozens Cel eryieseee at tees 8 
PE Nos hae erp to? se one eee ss a * Giant Rocha Onions.2.-......-... 4} 
RE Se POSS oo os eines Poe Pb Winter Kagish 2-2-5. = 2.2.2 10 
ase, ee ee ee es L “ ch Sie =e: s AS ey As Td 
ye ae CS eee are ee ee 1 se URI FE ae > ARO remy ylers 9 
GBR MN te Re ee ms om 46 Bast. Pomatoes.. 2.5... -<sSe050 39 
pe bale Sas ee Se es bee eee eS IMAVepetablegeiaoiss £ is eee es 6 


If the practice of weighing each year could be continued, and a record thereof kept, 
it wouldin time prove valuable, and be a means of ascertaining what progress was 
being made in the growth of vegetables. For the prizes taken by these gentlemen 
and others in the class to which the above articles belonged, I must refer you to the 


Secretary’s report. 


GRAIN. 


There were not so many entries in this class as I should have been pleased to see. 
Evidently, and for some reason, the people do not take the interest in this class which 


the importance thereof would seem to demand. 
The Awarding Committee, at my request, weighed the wheat, andI here give 
weight per bushel, and name and residence of the grower: 


the 
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WHITE WINTER WHEAT. 


Daniel Woodman, Paw Law, Van Buren Co... 3222222 eeeeee ses eas on 6. eee 61% Ibs, 
Wm. Fr. Kelly, Pontiac, Oakland Co:Si! 235 2-5 eee eee. - eee 5916 Ibs. 
R: M. Webster, Armada, Macomb-Contie. 3s. See ere Sos eee ee 64 Ibs. 
G. W:; Prescott, Grand Rapids; ment" Cor 22.0.2... 2c cee oemeeee on ctu. ee eee 61;, That 
James M, Hill; Ann Arbors Washtenaw Con -.-.+. oe eneeeeetces ee come 61 ‘Ibs, 
James. Smith, Greenfield) Wayne Cowsies S.-- = 2.0 eee eee beer hon acoee 6144 Ibs. 
C. BP. Reynolds, Harrisville, Alcona County... 4. Le eee eee 61 Ibs. 
Charles Lerker, Greenfield, Wayne’ Coll. 2 --. .....scn02cs ste caeaseeee eee 5916 Ibs. 
RED WINTER WHEAT. 
RM. Webster, Armada, Macomb Co.-! (2283: .2--22 e222 525s e eee eee 6316 lbs. 
GoW. Prescott, Grand Rapids, Kenti@o.s-=-----=----+------- Peery eit nb seyee. 6116 Ibs. 
Wim. Hall, Greenfield, Wayne '\Coe 2-20. es 61 Ibs. 
i. Bidwell; Plymouth, Wayne Co.cc ssn. 2 soo oe eee 64 Ibs. 
BED, Platt, Ypsilanti, Wiashitenaw Gome2) .-°) 3°. Soe. oe 65 Ibs. 
AGB AUravis, brandin, Oakland Cosme 2... anc cee. eee eee ee 63 Ibs. 
SPRING WHEAT. 
Cy PrP aneynolds, Harrisville; AlconaiGowmes 2223 tee ee been ee eee eee 65 Ibs, 
E.R. Wurtz, East Saginaw, Saginaw Co.......---- skbelotcsewue ne Ae 6416 lbs. 
O. Geddes, East Saginaw, Saginaw Cogeco seahetn knee 6516 Ibs. 


The variety of wheat fans weighed, I regret to say, I am unable to give. Owing to 
some misunderstanding, no record was made of the weight of other grains. 


BOARD OF TRADE PREMIUMS. 


The liberal premiums offered by the Detroit Board of Trade for the best and see- 
ond best two bushels of wheat and other grains, caused considerable competition from 
different parts of the State. Had these premiums been offered at an earlier day, and 
thus more time given to thoroughly advertise the same, I cannot doubt but that a 
very much larger number of entries would have been made. 

The Board of ‘Trade appointed a committee of its own members, Messrs. Alex. 
Lewis, R. W. Gillett and E. K. Norton to examine the grain and make the awards. 
The following is the result: 


WHITE WHEAT. 


Charles Supe, Bay, City. Bay counby cc! i 2 hese tae ae se ee First premium 
G. G. Stewart, Clay township, St. Clair county: /_..-.....--..-.--..- Second premium 
RED WHEAT. 
irvine Webster, North) Branch, apeericountye.- 2942 5-o-seeeee eee First premium 
ia... Hoarland, Flint, Geneseseountyas: = 7. 22.2520 eae eee Second premium 


J. Clark & Son, Hunter’s Creek, Lapeer county, exhibited a bag of Treadwell which 
the committee pronounced very fine, and expressed regrets that under the offer made 
they were unable to give these gentlemen a premium thereon. 


BARLEY. 

Dayid Woodman, Paw Paw. Van Burenicounty2-s-5--25--52 2-22-2265" First preminm 
i. #. Duncan: &'Co., Detroit, Wayne coumty-es--- 2222242. -i eee Second premium 
OATS. 

E. Ho. Wurtz, East Saginaw, Saginaw county. ----...-......--.--<s--ue First premium 
F, M. Mauk, Highland Station, Oakland county.-.---.-.--.....-.---- Second premium 
CLOVER SEED. 

We AS Conner.iWiasepi. ob, Joseph county eeneeeen-- =o o-oo ee First premium 
A BR Ge Lawrence, I. 2: Ronde, Cassicountiyecmeee 1-4 --- 2-22 eee Second premium 


I desire to call your attention more directly to the abowe awards. The premiums 
offered were liberal and caused active competition. Considering the character and 
fitness of the gentlemen composing the committee, all will cheerfully concur in their 
judgment, and accept it as unquestionably correct. 

It will be noticed that in wheat, the staple crop, both white and red, the central 
counties generally, and better known as the northern counties, carried off all the pre- 
miums— Bay, Lapeer, St. Clair and Genesee—all north of the line of the Detroit, 
Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railroad. 
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The central or northern part of the State has in the last few years gained a very 
enviable reputation as wheat producers, owing to the uniformly large yield per acre. 
This last test demonstrates the excellent quality of the grain. What cause may be 
assigned for this I know not, but I state the facts, and for the present am satisfied 
therewith. 


WORTHY OF SPECIAL MENTION, 


Mr. David Woodman, of Paw Paw, exhibited, arranged in excellent and attractive 
order, a very large collection of grains in the straw, with stalk and roots entire, also 
in heads, in the berry, and some manufactured into flour. He had twelve different 
varieties of wheat, six of rye, nine of oats, twenty-one of corn, six of beans, seven of 
grasses, besides flax, pampas, rice, amber, sugar cane and chestnuts in the burr, 

The collection, preparation and arrangement of these grains and grasses must have 
occupied considerable time. Mr. Woodman, from the experience gained by him in 
the growth of the various varieties, should be able to impart some very valuable 
information as to the growth and yield thereof. ‘‘he premiums offered and awarded 
him for such a collection would not be a sufficient compensation for the time spent in 
collecting and exhibiting them. TI respectfully suggest whether your board would 
not take some further action in reference to this matter, and whether, in connection 
therewith, Mr. Woodman might not be requested to state some facts in connection 
with the yield and probable profit of a more general cultivation of some of the varie- 
ties exhibited. 

W. L. Walters, of Utica, exhibited seventy-eight different varieties of potatoes, 
carefully arranged in separate boxes and named, many of them raised by him from 
the seed and therefore new varieties. At my request he prepared a statement, setting 
forth the character of the soil upon which they were grown, the fertilizers used, the 
date of planting, a list of the varieties, the yield per acre and date of ripening. The 
information thus given I consider of sufficient value as to be well worthy of preserva- 
tion, and I attach his report therefore hereto and make it a part hereof, 

In my opinion, the man who thus devotes his time to the propagation of new varie- 
ties of a vegetable, so important and of such universal use as the potato, and which 
so soon deteriorates both in yield and quality, is doing the people of the State a ser- 
vice difficult to be properly estimated. ‘To encourage such men in their work is, I 
think, one of the objects contemplated in the organization of agricultural societies. 
Their failures must be many and disheartening, yet occasionally they give us new 
variety which adds to the wealth of the individual, of the State, and of the nation. I 
would especially commend Mr. Walters to-your favorable consideration. 

The Messrs. Penfield, of Detroit, made a very fine display of grain and grass seeds, 
but owing to reasons hereafter stuted they were unable to compete for premiums 
thereon. 


WHO ARE ENTITLED TO COMPETE FOR PREMIUMS. 


I soon noticed that members of the Society had in entire good faith, entered for 
premiums, grain, seeds, and vegetables not of their own growing. I made inquiry of 
those supposed to be familiar with the rules relating thereto, and ascertained that 
such was in accordance with the prevailing custom. Having doubts as to the correct- 
ness or desirability of such a custom, I made careful examination of the constitution 
and rules of the Society and determined therefrom, that while they had a clear right 
to exhibit, they could not compete for premiums, and ruled accordingly. Icalled the 
attention of the gentlemen interested to the rules and my construction thereof, and 
they acquiesced therein. 

The provisions relied upon by me to sustain this ruling were the proviso to Arti- 
cle 7 of the Constitution, and Rule 11, Article 7, relating to premiums, contains this 
proviso: “That before any premium shall be delivered, the person claiming the 
same, or to whom the same shall be awarded, shall deliver to the Recording Secre- 
tary of the Society, in writing, an accurate statement and description, verified in 
such manner as the Executive Committee may direct, of the character of the soil, 
and the process in preparing it, including the quantity and quality of the manure 
applied in raising the crop, or the kind and quality of food in feeding the animal as 
the case may be; also the kind and cost of labor employed, and the total expenses 
and total productions of the crop, or the increase of value of the animal, with a view 
of showing accurately the exact resulting profit.” This clearly contemplates that 
the grower of the grain, seeds, and vegetables shall be the exhibitor, as it would be 
very difficult indeed, if at all possible, for any other to furnish the information here 
required. ‘True, this information is not required until the premium is claimed. But 
if a premium is awarded to a person not a grower, and who therefore cannot give the 
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desired information on claiming his premium, the premium is forfeited to the Socie- 
ty, and the person who otherwise would have been awarded the same is deprived 
thereof. ‘lo properly and effectually meet the difficulty therefore, such parties must 
not be permitted to compete for premiums. It is the producer, and not the pur- 
chaser, that is entitled to the encouragement and honor which a premium is supposed 
to give. 

I would also call attention to the fact that the premiums offered by the Board of 

Trade were thrown open to all, and not restricted or limited to the grower of the 
grain exhibited. This enabled commission merchants from different parts of the 
State to select- from grain purchased by them, and enter such selected grain in com- 
petition for premiums. The Detroit Board of Trade offered the premiums and did 
not even restrict its own members from competing. This their members did not, 
and of course would not do. Yet they hadaright to. It seemed to me that one of 
the chief objects in view in offering the premiums was to encourage the growth of 
grain of superior quality, and to permit commission merchants and dealers to com- 
pete has but slight tendency in the direction sought. It would seem to be but neces- 
sary to call attention to these matters to insure a prompt correction thereof. You 
may deem it necessary to amend Article 7,or place such an official construction 
thereon as will remove any existing doubt upon these questions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ISAAC MARSTON, 


Superintendent pro tem. Agricultural Hall, 
Bay Ciry, December, 1879. 


The following is Mr. Walters’ report, referred to by Mr. Marston: 


This collection of potatoes was raised on one-quarter of an acre. Soil, black sandy 
loam; had beemcultivated forty-five years; were planted in hills 31g feet apart each 
way. Fertilizer used: 10 bushels coal ashes, 50 lbs. salt, 50 lbs. plaster, 4 loads stable 
manure. All planted and cultivated alike, and each variety carefully weighed when 
dry. All planted May 7. 


Yield Date of 
per Acre. Ripening. 


VNR O) 0G Ae apd RARE ee tps AL gai Cb A Ad SLi ete Rett Nh A 6634" 52 eee 
BOWES SUPCTIO La se fee Tene ee ae ER yd) RE ee oy eee 18314 Sept. 10 
Briss Pritin pls! ese see ee Se Se eae eS ee aes eee 662, Aug. 16 
muchas Mavorife (new ize tt ) es SEE Se Len ea eee 600 Sept. 10 
BrowHell’s Beraty {Ui ss Sle MS OS ee eee 2331¢ Aug. 27 
Buckeyes. ss: 05 5% Mei SORT La ee 8 Lee 2. SE OSS Pee es ee ee 831¢ 20 
Seen Ss ee Cline hse 1S BER ee ea ee ee eee 1331, Sept. 1 
BD eS Fae ae ier Sars es A ee a ee ne 116 Aug. 16 
ISO AUD VHELG DIO Ye 6 3 crac e cen eee Se ee ee ee ee ee 350 23 
SEAT OTOL ST STC 1 1 aime pea 9 i Rf name eee Se ee ee 3331¢ Sept. 10 
Cottare Seedling 2. sf. Pe, ee ee ee ae eee 223 Aug. 27 
Comptonisi Surprise : 2.45 Sea a Oe aha See ee a 200 Sept. 23 
ConnecticuttBine! 2:24 [sss eee ee eee ee 16614g 10 
Garpenters Seedling... 2. 3552 2.. -N ee a Ee ee 400 Aug. 23 
Cow Hornets sees i225 ES. Lite LS erty a BE 200 

DewithProliicee AAL sci Suede De es eer cee 16634 27 
Damaris;Seedlingty) 242% elt as 22 Ae es ee ee A ee 300 Sept. 10 
Davidson's Seeding)... '. .. 2.140 fe: OA eee eae ees scott) fe Uae 166 Aug. 16 
arly, Me@xi Cam seas se <a wo oc ee ee eee ae nin oe See 133 27 
RGure eal: go ee son oe. et Be AS 2 28334 18 
Marly? Vermontreisas. oc Jo Ree oR tes os Le ES 23316 8 
Marly ‘Paragon /itkeesss). 2.5 ss ee ei sto UL ee 50 16 
HarlyOniovis i Bess 2). 2a ee A ee es i ee ee 100 16 
Barly Rose. 2/55. 2 ic ok ae ee eR Ss ee 23314 16 
Bnglish Fluke sossee 820 8b: eas 2 eee 6624 27 
Early SSH Se FREES Les re Lh dg pd ot 2 eee 116 23 
Warhy Peach? <3 athe Bee 7 eae ee ee ess Soe 66 23 
Karly Mountainee: aes es ha ees, | 5 _ ee 116 27 
Genesee(Countyiitite 29 bee eo Fee Le eee 16614 23 
Garrison’s Seedling We lee ie US a i 2 _ inn oe eee 16624 27 
MSarrison’s Russetscscii eos oe eee el eee 1661 Sept. 2 
tum boldt s. sy sede be ye i es 5 i 33144 Aug. 9 
em ]oelk: 21:si42) 16 ee ee ee Se ee il eg ee 66 Sept. 2 
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Yield 
per Acre, 
ERT C MeO sf 2550 ow Ao onl n cleo a enaeeinee ac otwasaaes 13314 
MBIA OL ATU Oem ea os Sais oes n seen Al cnace Meee eee sees oe 133 
Samer aH MRO oo 2st) UC ee coos Gants paren oenak eee 100 
CE CUE OSS Se See A a ee ee ee ae Aa eee 200 
SheEseup lila Omers.t- 0). Sake c CU oe one ele came eae eemee oe 116% 
PED TCR DU Reiss 2 os sonia a oom ee os coat ee Seeeesce eee cece oes 200 
RETR eTEL SO Ones 92 1 le ee a tose oan osha cee te Sem cieee eae 83 
APU HOTA SOL ore ofa a ee eee a ee es 2 ae cine Salant Satine ete eta 13314 
Li Ctne DCE C= ae a I eee PS Pe et en a er in ea pape ee Rg 200 
Perce LOliHCt  — 1) 2% veges ee eng es 2 see a ee 333 24 
1 CL LEIS TE IM Ue ae <A Poel Sk A Re ey ene SR SES 661g 
© SEPALS Ml Dg 7 SSO RSS Shee Sh aS es ee te ee el ee tg 33 
eGR PES uso ue Se AER el cd Desens coh tee weit en aaee te eeoe 23314 
PEL CLEAN Get lew le RRS PS vce senoeecan ce tencem accent ouanaa 1331¢ 
1 CONES Tal a] (ce a ae a ee ae Se ee Re et eS oe 66 
MMPI EV OUI ta 525.7 as a8 cic desea ss se ous wow shaba xeecse aes 366 2% 
1 OOS SS CET ee a A ee ee ee eae ae Seer ee eee aot eS een, 13316 
Wis Ope SECON 2-2. * anak anew oe nasamisaeln dee duokiem wants nails 100 
MOUNTAIN EAT set sa waee acc setae see ee ee aera ane 3331¢ 
Witteems © GUD UY ates. sete eae naa Oe aeineie so eve en iagsio cco cree 66% 
Mente SeOOUGOCL 38a. 325 aa ee aaa e a eee aa ae ee ee 116 
MIKGIApHAVOLILG 262. bocce Suse eee eee eae a ree eee s dee nnes 831¢ 
BMEMORVNOLON Jo 52h oo Jowhoteco oe aw coe eae maaan woe ease ates tee Dre 13314 
CEL LCSS Eee ee hk eo SOS SR een oe eee ee eae ts eee 433 
Queens VilChOniae | ee Sect eek een Seek ae een Nae Bee eeee 38314 
PIERS. 8 oy eet ot a Sm See ore eee tere ee eed ote 16624 
MedrReachDlOW= o2 28.625 SS Se8es. cc nose Se ee ee oe Bee Je eco ene 
Bsce Sura wberry.: + 22. 52 2...525200 = 3. ee ee ee 66 
REGO AM fOrnl as ae ee See Se ee AE oe eae Se eee 333 
Parenvce ney 22 & 58 IR OO nat eas ooele cue tea os Le aa eee enna 23316 
Primers: Russett <2... 2e6et ec 2Se ae tees ee 250 
Puy e a oe se hie Sooos eSee ae SERS Eo ao Las abeeee ee teee 661¢ 
BeGmInEs Gan y Mineer. 1a 5 ose 4 cae oe etoe sacle cere eee See 50 
PRT Or Yer s e a en eRe eas cea mele ore oe enna etre a a erat iea ares 233 
Peer oe oo ate oat os fe aoe noc Sn cee ea eee ae eaten ee ere 270 
TGS Ta ay ia ll ain pena nes pee 9 pty bs A pe oe a pace py yg a 16624 
MLO SOrAWHEITY 0202 oh tos oct ltt tcs esac tose seo eeeeeaees 6634 
WY HibeMering see sees Sn Sa ae ae sen see eee es 13314 
Mntterhock= 0 os oj cette: Sacto at eter tose cesar 33 
SITEPECORG ono oe pee econ eae s ocean monnte acm ne. Cele eee ete 6624 
MZbite each blows co 28: s252 02 ee ete at eae a scene acco oe eee 6624 
Munthe DECN 2 Nae see Pee ees seals Saas Con eee 700 
Winslow-s.Centential. o: 32-0 23ers 200 
Witte California.) 3: sS2u LS ee aoe one ee eee eee ee 400 
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Date of 


Ripening. 
23 


Sept. 1 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 4 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 5 
Aug. 27 


Sept. 2 
Aug. 23 


Se 


aaP Marston—The above is a true copy of my report of potatoes at State Fair of 


W. L. WALTERS, 
Utica, Macomb Co., Mich. 


September 22, 1879, 
POULTRY. 


The report of the Poultry Department was presented by T. D. Dewey. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Slate Agricultural Society : 


The Superintendent of Division E., Class 31, Poultry, of your last Fair, would 


respectfully submit the following report: 


No. of Amount 

Class. Entries. Offered. 
PST OE Ciscnc =o eee I et cicjs nko ors Sere 81 $36 00 
OPIN Gs. cna ae RE ee ono we nee os 7 18 00 
CHAD) pa SP Ps ee a eee 39 24 00 
TANTTIGEIGAYD:.. 5 nc or oe ee 8 te eee tems 11 6 00 


PPLE IN os ao woes cow ma Ce era ae np a fa an Sean 19 24 00 


Awarded. 
$38 00 
12 00 

39 00 

6 00 

18 00 
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No. of Amount 


Class. Entries. Offered. Awarded. 
BBINSD... . cu 55k h phen nee see cee ne eee en Ree 48 $18 00 $16 00 
ROPONCD 2. 2. Seok eee eee ne eo een eet 6 18 00 5 00 
PAM DOE: oe ans SoS se eee cee em aee eo poe eee ee dl 24 00 22 00 
Bantams oo Ve te ek es ae ee NY 51 36 00 33 00 
EAT CBW Re cen en payee eT Ae eee Sat Mae 8 24 00 9 00 
Ornamental <2 5 oe eee eee. ] 9 00 2 00 
Gaeaes. RS LEN PEI ETO Re RRS) 7S Es, 15 15 00 11 00 
MONIC ie ee, ee nS Sen te a ee ED Se Sele 33 18 00 19 00 
CEL GA oie ae Ea es Rare SGM a Soo eS cd lr 12 00 17 00 
LEA ET 0) «Rane SNe eek ae ee RAM AA Sk te eRe Ly, 8 00 8 00 
ORTEGA RR ER RICE fa oe ea eS 4 12 00 ' 7 00 
MBS OLE sien Woes Leen bee ery EER eee oe eR ae 10 12 60 6 00 
SRUeCU sDITOs Sasa ones \Sees toe nee Ree ae se See 2 15 00 15 00 
PUB CAIANC OMS) ore tt Mee fee te en er ans See 5 6 00 9 00 
Papen varied ano valnaple.c:o2 23% ol eee ot eee 4 25 00 25 00 

409 $360 00 $317 00 
Deducting discretionary premiums recommended--.......-...-.--------- 11 00 
$306 00 
Discretionary premiums recommended as follows: 
SPANISH CLASS. 

PO, 591... ie tied coat sdsecsbeesschtcc facts hee be aero r ee eee $1 00 
MAIS Ue soo hen soe. Seen k ase Uses deere es nea 1 00 
HAMBURG CLASS 
INO SOG oP Le 2 St nous sao oe eee Seno de ee See ee see eee 1 00 
NEW UNENROLLED, OR MISCELLANEOUS 
REC) emcee tes Ss SP eet 8 OR ce Ste aoe ee oe ee ee 1 00 
mmr seer Cg ASS oe SS et Ss a ee Oo a 1 00 
AOI eta sake Al a Oe Se Ne SHES ee Eee 1 00 
Re MOOOP nies VSN PS AR Stel St ee he ee Sn) 8 Ae oe eee ee 1 00 
-3, Slip RES hah eee Ree Re bee el aes Sen ene eh eben NE 1 00 
SS ee Bers | RE 2 Ie ce ea ee eee 1 00 
LOOB aR = * att eine Le Oh eet A 1 00 
Pe omOsiewe. OLE T SOO e RNa AE Bo is oe ee 1 00 

$11 00 


I recommend the following additions to the premium list: 


ASIATIC CLASS. 
Pea Comb, Partridge Cochin. 


GAME CLASS. 


Yellow Duckwing, Silver Duckwing, Red Pyle, White Pyle, Brown Breasted Red, 
Ginger Red, White Game, Black Game, Irish Gray, Blue Game, Malays. 


HAMBURG CLASS. 
Golden Pencil Hamburgs, Silver Pencil Hamburgs, Black Hamburgs. 
MISCELLANEOUS CLASS. 
Long Shows, Rumpless, Black Javas, Russians, Suttons and American Sebrights. 


BANTAM CLASS. 


Yellow Duckwing, Silver Duckwing, Red Pyle, White Pyle, White Breasted Ban- 
tams, White Rose Comb, Black Rose Comb, Japanese Bantams, Pekin Bantams, 


GOOSE CLASS. 
African Geese. 
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DUCK CLASS. 


White Muscovey Duck, Colored Muscovey Duck. 
To strike out from the premium list: 


ASIATIC CLASS. 
Duckwing Games, White Legged Early Derby. 


HAMBURG CLASS. 
Brown Hamburgs. 


BANTAM CLASS, 
Duckwing Bantam. 


GOOSE CLASS. 
Dark Chinese Geese. 


DUCK CLASS, 
Musk or Muscovey Ducks. 


I refer you to the National Poultry List herewith submitted, which I understand 
to be the standard list. 
Complaint is made that the Poultry House is low and dark. I therefore recom- 
mend the putting in of sky-lights. 
l hereby recommend the payment of all premiums awarded by the Judge, Mr. W. 
H. Todd, as per Mr. Todd’s letter herewith submitted. 
TY. DD. DE Wi: 


Vermillion, Erie County, 0., October 25, 1879. 


DEAR Sir,—Some of the breeders who showed at Detroit have written me that I 
did not sign the Judges’ Book. It was an oversight that I did not. I will authorize 
Mr. Dewey to signit forme. I will recommend the payment of all premiums on all 
breeds where I made awards. I think this should be done for the reason that the 
premiums were small, and, unless we give this encouragement breeders will be likely 
to stay at homein future. I have not the initials of Mr. Dewey by me, or I would 
write him. You can speak to him about it, and say if the lack of my signature to 
the book makes any difference, it was an oversight, and I will now authorize any 


officer of the society to sign it. 
Yours truly, Wi. Ho TODD: 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 
The report on Dairy Department was presented by Charles Kipp. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


In accordance with a rule of the Society, I herewith submit my report of the Dairy 
Department at the last annual Fair. 

Owing to increased facilities afforded by the Society in providing ample room, the 
exhibition in this department was unusually large and attractive in nearly every 
class, the entire space being filled and displayed in a creditable and attractive 
manner. 

The exhibit in butter was very large and of the finest quality,so much so that 
the viewing committee were at a great loss to determine where to place the ribbons, 
and expressed to me that it was the most difficult thing they had ever undertaken, 

The exhibit of cheese was equally large and fine in quality, demonstrating the fact 
that our State is taking front rank in these two great staples. 

The exhibit in 37 was not so large as it ought to have been, and I think this may 
be attributable quite largely to the fact that heretofore the Society has been unable to 
ce the necessary space for the display of such articles as properly come under 
this class. 

In class 38 the exhibit was the largest and most attractive of any previous Fair, 
and should always receive the necessary encouragement from the Society. 

In Apiary, the exhibit was very creditable and attractive, but 1 am of the opin- 
ion that this should be a separate and distinct department, as most all exhibitors 
are desirous of showing colonies of bees with their other exhibits, and it is utterly 
impossible to have them in this department; and at the request of exhibitors in this 
class, 1 would suggest that the Society provide a building or place for this purpose, 
and I herewith submit a letter recently received from Mr, Cutting, a prominent 
exhibitor, upon this subject. 
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The Awarding Committee in this department performed their duties promptly 
and thoroughly, and, judging from expressions of exhibitors, entirely satisfactorily ; 
not a protest having been made, to my knowledge. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES KIPP, 
Superintendent, 
St. Johns, January 5, 1880. 


All the reports except that upon Forage, were referred to the Committee on 
Premium List. 

The Executive Committee then adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 
o'clock. 


THIRD DAY. 


MicHIGAN EXCHANGE, | 
Detroit, January 14, 1880. \ 


The Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society resumed its ses- 
sion, President Phillips in the chair. 

Present—Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, Greene, Cobb, Fralick, 
Hyde, Manning, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harri- 
son, Butterfield, Gilbert, McKay, Shoemaker, Baxter, Kipp, President, Treas- 
urer, Secretary. 

Leave being granted, the rules were suspended and Mr. Kipp presented the 
protest of A. D. Power, of Farmington, against the award of the Higgins 
Eureka Salt premiums to A. B. Smith and Wm. Allen, on the ground that 
the cheese entered by those parties was not salted with the Higgins Eureka 
salt. 

Mr. Power being present, was invited to make a statement of the matter, 
which he did. 

Mr. Rising moved to refer the matter to the Superintendent in charge of 
the department with full power to act. Carried. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 


The Committee to whom was referred so much of the address of President Phil- 
lips as refers to the Agricultural College, would respectfully report: ‘That the 
recommendation of the President that the Executive Committee should visit the 
College, is cordially approved by the Committee, and the adoption of the following 
resolution is recommended: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee meet at and visit the Agricultural Col- 
lege and examine the working of the farm at the call of the President of this Society, 
at such time in the summer of this year as he may determine upon. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. SHOEMAKER, 


WM. BALL, 
CHARLES KIPP, 
Commiitee. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 


To the President and Executive’ Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


Your Committee, to whom was referred that portion of the President’s Address 
having reference to the Michigan State Pomological Society, ask leave to report the 
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following: We have had a conference with a committee of gentlemen from and rep- 
resenting that Society, and after a careful and full deliberation of various matters 
connected, are united in recommending that said Pomological Society shall in case 

they see fit to exhibit with us the current season, and which we invite them to de, 
be allowed the same money consideration of the past year, viz.: $1,000 for payment 

of premiums (provided this amount is awarded), and $1,400 for actual expenses, a 
total of $2,400. The time and manner of payment of the $1,000 for premiums same 
as of previous years, that is, by premium check drawn by them on our ‘Treasurer and’ 
due upon presentation by parties holding premium checks. 

It is to be distinctly understood that the $1,400 appropriation from this Society is 
to reimburse the Pomological Society for expenses actually incurred by them in 
holding meeting and making exhibits, and that said amount of $1,400, nor any por-- 
tion of it, is to be anticipted by them. And that payments of different installments. 
of last named sum shall be obtained in the same form and manner as any other claim. 
against the State Agricultural Society, that is, by voucher drawn upon our Society” 
by an authorized officer or committee of the Pomological Society, and not due until! 
properly drawn by an officer designated by that Society. ‘The foregoing is binding: 
upon this Society only upon a written acceptance of the same from the Pomological 
Society. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 
¥. V. SMITH, 

A. J. DEAN, 
Committee. 


PD. To YON, 
Pres. Mich. State Pom. Socy. 


Above conditions accepted by us. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 


THE PREMIUM LIST. 


The Premium List Committee appeared, and Mr. Wood, on behalf of that 
committee, asked for instructions as to placing the different breeds of Cattle 
upon an equality. 

Mr. Baxter moved that the views expressed by the retiring and incoming 
Presidents in their addresses at this session be accepted as the policy of this 
Society upon the questions referred to. 

After discussion by Messrs. Wood, Greene, Baxter, Ball, Butterfield, Shoe- 
maker, Parsons, and the President and Secretary, the motion of Mr. Baxter 
prevailed by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Ball, Greene, Fralick, Hyde, Manning, Burrington, 
Harrison, Baxter, Kipp, President, Treasurer—13. 

Nays—Messrs. Hanford, Cobb, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, McKay, 
Shoemaker, Secretary—10, 

On motion of Mr. Baxter it was unanimously resolved, as the opinion of this 
committee, that competition in all departments of the State fair be open to the 
world, 

Mr. Ball moved a reconsideration of the vote by which the motion of Mr, 
Baxter relative to equalizing premiums for the different breeds of cattle was 
adopted. 

The motion to reconsider was lost by the following yote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Hanford, Ball, Cobb, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, 
Shoemaker, Secretary—10, 

Nays—Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Greene, Hyde, Manning, Burrington, Harrison, 
Kipp, President, l'reasurer—10, 


The committee then took a recess until 4 o'clock P. M. 
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The Executive Committee resumed its session pursuant to adjournment, the 
President in the chair, 

Leave being granted, D. T. Dewey, Superiniendent of the Poultry Depart- 
ment, presented the protest of George L. Gibson & Co., of Detroit, complain- 
ing of the award made on pigeons at the last State Fair, Mr. Dewey verbally 
reported adversely to the protest, and his report was adopted. 

A communication was received from Mrs. 8. M. Leggett, Mrs. C. S. Cush- 
ing, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, representing the Woman’s State Christian Temper- 
ance Union, asking for the enforcement of rule 9 of the published rules relative 
to the sale of spirituous or intoxicating liquors on the fair grounds during tie 
fair, or the enactment of a more stringent rule. The tommunication was 
referred to the Business Committee. 

On motion a recess was taken until 7 o’clock P. M. 


Evening Session. 


nv 


The Executive Committee resumed its session at 7 o’clock, pursuant to. 
adjournment. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the Stale Agricultural Society : 


Your Committee on Finance, to whom was referred so much of the President’s 
address as refers to an investment of the funds of the Society and the financial policy 
thereof, and fixing the amount of the bonds to be given by the Treasurer and Secre- 
tary of this Society, respectfully report that they have had the same under considera- 
tion, and recommend that the Treasurer be and hereby is authorized and instructed 
to purchase in the name and for the use of this Society $10,000 of United States four 
per cent. registered bonds, at the best terms he can obtain, and hold the same as an 
investment for the Society; that the bonds of the Treasurer be fixed at the sum of 
$30,000, and of the Secretary at $1,000; and we further recommend that the present 
commendable general financial policy, especially in reference to the procuring and 
disposition of the tickets, the close supervision of the gates, and the careful scrutiny 
of all purchases made, bills and vouchers required and rendered therefor, and judi- 
cious expenditure of the funds of the Society by the Business Committee, be contin- 
ued; and further report that, in our opinion, the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
are kept, and the funds disbursed in a careful, correct and satisfactory manner, both 
to the Society and exhibitors. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 

¥F, V. SMITH, 

i. W. RISING, 
Finance Committee. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Dean, the Treasurer, then presented his bond, which was referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

The committee then adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 
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MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, 
Detroit, January 15, 1880, 


The Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society resumed its ses- 
sion this morning, pursuant to adjournment, the President, Hon. Geo. W. 
Phillips, in the Chair. 

Preseut—Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, Greene, Cobb, Fralick, 
Hyde, Manning, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harri- 
son, Butterfield, Gilbert, McKay, Shoemaker, Baxter, Kipp, President, Treas- 
urer, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The Special Committee to whom were referred all the recommendations of Judges 
and Superintendents for discretionary premiums, would respectfully report: That 
they have carefully examined the list of such recommended premiums furnished by 
the Secretary, and have found great difliculty in arriving at any satisfactory decision, 
for the reason that in many instances no amounts are even suggested, and in other 
cases the amount is merely suggested by saying we recommend a first, second, third, 
or fourth premium, naming no amount, and premiums of each description in the 
division and class, varying largely in amount, so that such designation furnished no 
intelligible guide. Again, in many cases diplomas are recommended, when, from the 
character of the exhibit, if a money premium had been recommended, it is evident 
that from $1 to $5 would have been the limit of the recommendation. It will be 
remembered that the diploma of this Society represents a premium in no case of a 
money value of less than $25, and we cannot consent by such awards of diplomas, as 
are in many cases recommended, to cheapen, discredit, and render nearly or quite 
valueless this evidence of the Society’s appreciation of exhibits at its Fairs. Labor- 
ing under these disadvantages, your committee cannot flatter themselves that they 
will in all cases have arrived at conclusions just to either exhibitors, Superintendents 
or committees, who have made such recommendations, and much less at conclusions 
satisfactory to exhibitors, but they have endeavored, carefully, laboriously, and con- 
scientiously to perform the duty assigned them. 

Among the recommendations of the Viewing Committees, which we have not 
deemed it advisable to concur in, are two or three which require more than a passing 
notice. 

The Combination Gas Manufacturing Company made an exhibit of gas fixtures, 
chandeliers, ete., and of several machines in operation, furnishing light for the hall, 
ete.; and the Committee recommended in addition to $10 in money and a medal, a 
cash premium of $25. Your Committee regard the $10 money award and the medal 
of the Society as a suitable and sufficient recognition, the space furnished and the 
opportunity of advertising by allowing the machines to be exhibited in actual opera- 
tion in one of our principal halls, being all that was asked or expected by the exhib- 
itor. Messrs. G.S. Wormer & Sons, as has been their custom for years, made a very 
large and valuable exhibit of machinery, tools, etc., attracting great attention and 
adding very much to the completeness of the exhibits in that department, and the 
Viewing Committee recommended a money award of $50, Messrs. Pingree & Smith 
erected at their own expense on grounds set apart for their use by the Society, a 
building, and supplied it with suitable machinery for the purpose, for the manufact- 
ure of boots and shoes, and kept it open for inspection, with 35 operatives constantly 
employed during the entire Fair. This enterprise was new, very instructive, and 
added very much to the attractions and completeness of the Fair. The Viewing 
Committee recommended a money premium of $75. 

Your committee do not underestimate or undervalue either of the exhibits above 
named, but on the contrary would specially acknowledge our obligations to the gen- 
tlemen for their respective exhibits. ‘lhe well known character and standing of both 
these parties, and our appreciation of the motives and public spirit that induced 
them to make their valuable contributions to the Fair, induce us to believe that a 
money award would be exceedingly distasteful to them, and that they will appreciate 
and value as a much more suitable recognition of their efforts in behalf of the Soci- 
ety, the medal and diploma of the Society, which we have in each case recommended. 
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There are other special exhibits such as the printing press, electrotyping process, 
ete., by the Free Press company; the exhibits of M. Ss. Smith & Co,., E. B. Smith & 
Co., and Richmond & Backus. ‘The northern exhibit, so called, and numerous others 
called for special mention, but time and space will not permit, and we trust the 
awards of diplomas, medals, etc., Will be regarded as due recognition. 

In the lists furnished us it is somewhat difficult to discriminate at times between 
articles, animals, ete., which are designed to be noticed by honorable mention, and 
especially worthy, interesting, ete., and those intended to be recommended for a pre- 
mium. We have so far as possible consulted with Superintendents of different de- 
partments, learned, if possible, the intention of the Viewing Committees, and while 
not always coinciding entirely with Superintendents of departments, as to the pro- 
priety of awards, we “have given great deference to their opinions. here were rec- 
ommended for special mention or premiums 521 different exhibits. 

Premiums over and above those offered or awarded were recommended as follows: 


Mn vmoney 3. soee ssa sas Loewe es eee eA ee $977 00 
Lwentyesix medals, valued ats2s2Uesta es ee ee eee 260 00 
Miehty-four diplomas, valued at.osce1. co. ccc esewetctemeaneccey tee eee 2,100 00 

Making 2 CObRL Ol. oo. os wk ete neers a= cee entra eee $3,337 00 

We have recommended the award of an amount in the aggregate as follows: 

IMOne y mTreMmillMs ees.) 62. ee ie ee seas tmescoeuseesot ae ee ea eee $386 50 
Peawelve medals valued at) co .- zt aatrcnmegebemee sence Se. Soe aoe 120 00 
aurty-twe diplomas, valued.at...2o423206 Jahs4. ce. sme we lane os ea eee 810 00 

din the 8@ Perales. s.wse c sud aloe tctr-cceas ccceee te ahs ae eee $1,316 50 


The exhibits on which we recommend premiums, and the character and amount of 
premiums, are mentioned below. All articles or exhibits not so named are com- 
mended as worthy of special notice, and will be so published. The word “ Disere- 
tionary ” indicates that the exhibit is of akind for which premiums were offered and 
awarded and additional premiums were recommended. ‘ Non-enumerated” indi- 
cates that no premiums were offered, but the exhlbit was such as to be entitled toa 
premium. 


DIVISION B—NON-ENUMERATED. 


lassi INO; d4be 2-825... oe eee one eta) Sut seg EE ee a ee $15 00 
lass iG) NOc288 yes hoes eee aet eS ks Gg eS en Ota ee 20 00 
DIVISION M—NON-ENUMERATED 
Cass iG¥ Nios 500. is be Se ate a et a Ae ce 1 00 
DIVISION F—DISCRETIONARY. 

Classs2! INOS205 soe os Jo ig EE Se see es eee 2 60 

‘ Non-enumerated 
Classis PN Onl iGasis ts <6 i Si Shee, boca eae eee sy ay oe ee eee eek ce 5 00 
Glass'33 NOS: i6D L701 Lo Seek Sk eee ee ee 3 00 
lass 32, NOs. DOGOLL os i225. oe eae he 2 5 00 


DIVISION E—CLASS 31. 


In this entire class and division the recommendations seem to us only recommend- 
ing duplicate premiums, that is two first and two second premiums in each case when 
recommended. But at low est amounts (no amounts being named, but recommenda- 
tions being first premium and second premium in each case) would amount to $60. It 
may be an error in copying lists for us, andif the special discretionary premiums 
only in fact amount to $11, as stated by the Superintendent of this department in his 
report, we would coincide in his recommendation that the amounts be paid; but as 
shown in copy of recommendations presented to us, we must recommend that the 
entire class be passed without any discretionary awards, 


DIVISION H—DISCRETIONARY. 
Class 45, No. AGB Ht. 3b) pp tint ort ed? RR ee 5 5-4) ee $1 00 
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Non-enumerated. 


OES Ae Re ot atin oon Soe esa aan an 8 oe ein ~ i 50 
“ ee 3 “lap St ge A ER ie ENN SE Bere we | | Re | tS as Pe Da 50 
“ “ 4 =, hia el eee, Bh Tha ee Ae ie te UE NEELE Sohe, 57 ak Re mae CS a 00 
&“c “e 5 {5 LINK AS eR IR AO BREA! DAL, -o) Fa See Rt, Steet | ae i Die ae ed 50 
“ “ 6 a a ee a) en ee ie Re ee NR te Roe Bane 50 
é SOREN att 2 2 nt eR cid oe | oy oe ae eg nO ee ee 1 00 
DIVISION I—NON-ENUMERATED. 
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cs “had 39) 1: eae el NG ARR RIE St og Sah al am SN aga PO SSE ee et yee 3 00 
Ss Bee” FIC co tn poe Seto oe atte eee eh oe eat Ae Coe ee 3 00 
DIVISION H—NON-ENUMERATED. 
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bs les {RA RIM Pg i nb La ee PRS RY Ar Rath BO UES TPR ng RE Lr tA 2 00 
DIVISION J—DISCRETIONARY. 
RRA NO. has tahoe ea ota Ace a ee ee eee ae le ea a ee Diploma. 
Ae Ol CH 0) cer A cae Ail er ee OE Aa a ey ae eR a Ome ine ae ee Medal. 
- Re PUR ene is ee a Se Lae rae orn are aha a ca eS Medal 
os Ser ALO Se RAE EE as oe nr ace Pree yarn ine eee eee era oe a = ance ae Medal 
: ALY LE DEER Ree e S RaR ee ee eee repr Diploma and Medal. 
Non-enumerated. 
DARMRN. PiG2—1 (bes sen) crate at = sain wae oe mn re aioe Diploma and Medal. 
= SEIS 20 oe eee. eeree ee eee ener Waa en ea taey_ fae Se Ses Medal, 
DIVISION K—DISCRETIONARY. 
OL REL CT 2  A pa e pepeeteteetere ae hr heed = eee ees pp pee ee ere 1 00 
“ CEAIS DF prt ant So rae one gh 8 ie ep er +f POY ERS PE ne 1 00 
md BERS 0 ay i tee Sh SS etek a | OMe Seo eee 1 00 
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re. GOR oS So. cc aban eae eee eee oct en eecacneencate me eoees 3 00 
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Ree Ng, ON Fe a a pnt i ea 1 00 
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= Ce ree GaN Mies ee a Sk a Sy ae Se GS eee eee 2 00 
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is Ree yy ere ee By trek 42) ct Ra kee Rn Sg ne RN SE TS 2 00 
Pe ReMi mre ce So 2 and ee nn Saint eS ir SIN es 2 00 
be ROU SEI Cs is speed on cia = ee Medal and 2 00 
= pe tdi). hs led eee aN RE nA RE owe SS | Sn se Medal and 4 00 
os pad F512). go le AS of EEE EE Medal and 2 00 
oe EO a ee eee a eee nn aa ee ee ee Medal and 2 00 
-: iO Ee CG ck ee eee, Aes eas ote Beare 2 00 
A 6h © DA eee en ey Ret = Ae ee ee ee eee 1 00 
- it; * Oe es... ee ee a a eae 1 00 
oe SSO ee ee re i ee Sem ar ete Ene ece nl tahini ale mee 1 00 
S00 eee on a Cee es onlin. & eer 1 00 
DIVISION L—DISCRETIONARY. 
Glnse Of Nott Sc eee 8 it me eee oo ate olen eee 1 00 
as shy « ~ Gs] OQ See ee ees Ma ore 2 a" Oe Te Ee Ae oe oer Diploma 
as 66's OG» oe ee a ere n= Sn aoa ea ok eee 1 00 
us i. - BAA oh cee RA BP bors m8 Se ee eS 1 00 
Ns a i | eel aca! rue) ne | cy yee a a ee ROE Sea tit Stet «SESE 1 00 
se 68> TA Qi aot + lk Ree nens Bieie 58 <8 SS AS ee nee Diploma 
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Mass 67, NO. 100. cnn seiende  <-oc flere Be oe ee an ee ae ns $2 00 
be A. UD Bs Se Aes oo Soo oe So ee a Se ee ae ae ot = ae a eee 1 00 
& OC BD as rn Sher Sais SSSR ASE SN SETA SESS Oe 2 ee Se nee 1 00 
“ ‘B06 5528252 ssc cc ses stseses Ses Ree l> a) 55 te ee eee 1 00 
sc 6079 << sesssseserss* tise sake 2) 5S 2 eee ee eS ee 2 00 
“ 6. BUS i ae fess Aes sce occa he ees a 2 ee 1 00 
és Be BD oo donc oo a ee ee ee ee ere 5 00 
sc 6 ONT sos re oe ee eRe Cee Cees eo a ee 3 00 
ss COST 2 22 ss ee nssoscsee ses icon ck bs ee 3 00 
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3 $6 BUD -DO6 tot ee kL ee Diploma 
“ SR a] Ce et eo Pe a Ba RD eS RN gh cr tee Ne Diploma and 1 00 
&“ BO Lie Ce ore ee ae ee ee Diploma and 1 00 
“ Ma BOS. se axe sec sectscesseeseesessesceessenskeseeess Diploma and 1 00 
.. O.. O80. -e~scese le scssee eee stscs es ssscsseceaes eases Diploma and 1 00 
= S. -Sooeeetce ea ckoseemett lt etecates cet asc tes eeees cess Diploma and 1 00 
= SE sy eee 5 ee ee ee eee eS eee eS ee Diploma and 2 00 
es MIMADN seh f. 22222 = Do ansessssscdsoos = esses asce 5283 Diploma and 1 00 
& Mee AG ce ee ee ee ee ee eee A Diploma 
ss MAS a sem ote eee Shows eae Deen re eee ee eee Diploma 
= PDO ean AY Soe SS EN Ae ego 88d an See eo Rs hee See Diploma 
ee RCs GOs een ane aside eee cw kei ee bee che bide +1 epee ee Diploma 
: © DDS s< ose ec ae Re see eee ee ee eee Diploma and 1 00 
‘ abe 55: WA ieee gS RES a hE eT ee ed ph ee ee Pa 5 Diploma and 2 00 
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DIVISION M—NON-ENUMERATED 
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cs Cd OPS Bos anh Sete ha el Reh pe i at Sash ees penny yh Rs 8 ea ae A 1 00 
. some AG AS Pre te Sateen ne eee ee ee ee = oe aes a ee ee 2 00 
* SE) ee eared i Pay tla ee le ak hei ae ety ype a PS ee ee ee 3 00 
5 Se AD ge ene SO e Sites Shen ee ee ee Os ace oe a aaa emer ee 5 00 
o be dA \ "(0 ] Pn it tees aime Se eA Re Ce ma OAS eee 3 00 
“ “ 2, Go fiend, ¥ } cen PED ote net t1t8 i Sue S BE Re a ere 1 00 
“ “ - bole ae od 27 9 en) Ch doh (hie eee Are =~ Oe en eee ee SS 2 00 
“ “ 4, PPE SES Cpe ae ee a hited abt US AP ogy ve a ee eee Be 50 
“ “ 10, hime Ni4r ley dee tp asad WES HEL REN OR Wbn 5 oe Ea eed te ea 2 00 
sé Repu ilnrg ies te: et SAS ae eet ae ter emdaeieke oe Retin Ue be, | 2 00 
“ Bimal s isos nes 5h ede taaee Hie Ane Rae S ey Rn mms OES 2 00 
“ “ 18, tes OIE a, hg ene i ee 2 00 
“c “ 19, CB fa BE," aoe ia tah See NS 9.5 4 ee Ae Se De ee ge pdr, Se 1 00 
“ “ 22. Cbiigin vie emit 0 RRA OR peligro tpn te SR eee OPE BRN Se 1 00 
“ “ 24, Cor eins eS 5G ON BES 5 9 2 to tee aS Meet yk Oe aes 100 
“ “ 28, Cala ha xe 5.48 8 Sara m | CS ss <n fen Se ees 2 00 
‘“ “ 35, Ri ie nk Url lad om as ab ~~ + a eee renee yee ba RO Tee 2 00 
“ “ oY. Cig! Ok n't Pepe ho ens 8 san = = 2h ee RS TONE hae 100 

meroen 62. Nos Meee assesses 2852552 ct 5 ee iiss ewe 2 00 
% “ 74, eon) Seine web ee Ae> =) - + <a eee ees Be OIE A oe 9, 00 
s“ “ 78, fT OE IE) or ah ee nC 2 00 
“ ws 79, Ses et eee) eee ed 2. 2 00 

Cire Ca. No; Tie ae ea ess secn cos >: >. SU aeee eee ane eS ease eee 1 00 
“ ss 74, RAS nod par Sb ayo > 2: > See en SCO Se Ae 2 00 
As Oe ees Se oa GES fx 2. Oe Se Soe. 2 oe nee 1 60 
“ (2 0m ENB SS, cH 52 COs 52s Re 2 cS... ee 50 
“ 6s 127, MS MPAA SS Lb ta. ee BS eS 2 So 50 
“ OE eS a Cee). CoS eno 2 1 00 
“ss & 947 ph MRE A 2 ele = AR eRe be 6 2 oe es 2 00 
“ “ 
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Crass 63, No. 424, Vol.a:.-<. seh Ae eee beuas nonce eee $1 00 
“ 495-9. — Nese b ole eects See Ree ee ee tks seen 3 00 
6 480, SE Sono o Lee erence oe eae me 1 00 
“ 431, BO AT ote BO Oo OT Oe Pe och wa eee be oe oe ae 1 00 
“ 86 ASB wae Swe on rman Semtiok oat vine aa Ree ee a iaa gegen 1 00 
MRS. pment p ren yer ea Oh ene ro aR - 
eile 439° ERR een pep EEE MOE ae 2 00 
«“ Bb BAD FE oe ae ese neta eae aida lc his ae re a ane 1 00 
‘ CARD ee me eri taeace tees ee escca sacl nese see ea 1 es 
ee ON adh eee et Reh ak bil 1 RRR ARP a ale i aT 
« a5 AS! de Ds ese PT shes ane SS 8 veo se eee 50 
“ “ 444, Sb tryst 5g ET AVAL OPS 2 Sa See 50 
x OO AAS PRE) £8 ohn Se SSS ie cot secon pchaaeteceMen ee 50 

Class 64, No. 29, 5:9 wy listel Seta Be oc Oa ce eee eee eee 1 00 
BE 8g G0 SSI ion ciiiiinnns 1 09 
EWS AU lg a rs NN obrawant ines A Sean Ns oe tea Pa eee ee rr 2 00 
“ “ 40, tse phew a dete) eRe Ethie te cere ae nel Sal 1 00 
‘ 6 PAS Rb IC DSS SO oso euiee ne ae ee bai aaa Cee A pe 
“ “ 151, RSid, bt 85 ore Sy Bo i er CS Ae eS Ie Se ee 
“ OS Seis 3 ors pens Bo aoe Sh ee ae ee 1 00 
“ Gs HOB A it bm meee Sat sola <8 pee oT Pita? Soon oo ee 2 00 
a he OSE i oorek Pie ee cooee teccsdonene se Laeee ee eee ae 2 00 
“ PS Ag fer eh Ae ne ee ae ee Se Nek cee eee a ee 2 00 
‘ Be! AE ESE ow Oe SoS SE cs Oe Sohn cnee ele abes Sant eee eee 2 00 
*: “4 415, Lae ee De Sr ce ee ee ee ee 2 00 
: BUG GAO on PSO ees ces Const ences on ae 3 00 
a Bi TAG OS ony Seo been cen coche Sen eeec seo eae 2 00 
6 Rb SAIS 66 eai ore ee Se SOME Oe a ee eee eee SP eee 2 00 

Mee Adon ee: OT ese Drees E. SASS ec eee eceee eterna 2 00 
DIVISION N. 

CIaSS O65 ANG, Os V Obs Bees ee eee cle du wane cu coast aececeen ae 4 00 
ss HBS Se ee ee ee coe oe one eee eee eee medal 
‘ GOB ar itn teehee a ee cate ether cn ae ee R aac: 3 00 
‘ cia (| academe Mey Mean aap MR een tute aerae NA 2 00 
“ Ke rR A =e EC cen Com tne Bebe oem cone nete ae ae a 1 00 
6 BABB Bate os Soe oTeEe ie sek diet eee eee e Se oe Seco 1 00 
- SAMO. A188 “OR Se ee SEARO: oc een cone eee et OL ee eee eee a 
“ “ 482, ol ALUMI D NATE pds 18 oe RTE end eet ARR Mh be eR E Lie 
(eee sy 
‘ Kean.” — "i ss eteneneiear eeiciie \t = eee 1 00 
4 Bi OO.* Mn SE See ee eat. aia Se eee ee aa diploma 
“ Fag | hia op ui ifs ay PRT, neers MEE AE 2 

DIVISION M. 

ies G4, WO. Ale VO oe oe oe So ee ee eee acer. nasa otis one 1 00 
cc ik || etc ag pe SR RS a5. a Re diploma 
“ oe 465, SpA Tle 8S Ee eee ee ee so oes ee 00 
a So VAG tN lo wo ome ane te ee des se cce see) oe a 4 00 
“6 Aa | ei ae IRE 2c ee I 4 00 
¢ ili: (5): War aha pie Sa SECT 2), = i ET 5 00 
: Be A ee” one cove EE ee ac enelcce se : ah 
‘ se 446 CE Ce" A Ne ee en ee ee 
te gag oueoa ioe" oo ee SS ea 2 00 
‘ odie: |: aig ala i eer a Sp Te 1 00 
- Soule: |: | | ati igh ta aR REESE foe. sp RS TSE EES : on 
‘ 7 “ce 
‘ « 437° ne es | ae 1 00 
: ie i RN". ee RE Oya 2 00 

“ALONG. bees ob Sa ee a oo eee diploma 
“ ‘ 417, Co ee oS: oe ee occ eae eee 
; A: || ee ae neat ewes *.  -. CAS SE 1 00 
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AS iGt INO ADOU WOle. Ae = ook ok ates Seo ee ere ee = ios cia to ok a rneiserere medal 
SA Ma S210 0) RRA RRR AER BISA Bit Iga 8 5)-2 RS PRE S87 $2 00 
See pe 5 J OS ee 1 00 
TR eka: 8 5s (fall i ee les Les Rea t LL EL cy. 5 PETERS 2 00 
i, 2° Le ee ORS a OU ES Foes ym 20 Es a medal 
DIVISION N. 
Mere aa0eV Ol; 2. onetist Heeb al eee Soreness 1 00 
es ar A nny Socio Sete ARSE sm tata she aes ae ae toe aoe medal 
ee oo: Ly ee eee eS 2s Skeet Se ee 1 00 
s erode, + “Slim. oS tae Bas ooscad aeeet eee alk eee 1 00 
: * 334-6, “ Display of Earthen and Terra Cotta ware.....-..-- diploma 


Your committee would remark that the commendable efforts of Viewing Commit- 
tees and Superintendents to secure notice of all articles exhibited deserves especial 
notice; and if in their earnest desire that no meritorious exhibit should be over- 
looked, they have recommended premiums in such number and amount that the funds 
of the Society and justice to successful competitors for regularly offered premiums 
require careful scrutiny and judicious curtailment at our hands, their thoroughness, 
zeal and earnest desire to give universal satisfaction deserve commendation. Your 
committee fecl impelled, however, to urge upon Superintendents in charge a careful 
examination of the books of Viewing Committees after their work of examination 
is completed, and before cards or ribbons are given out, that expectations may not 
be raised of receiving premiums, which must inevitably be disappointed. In some 
whole classes, and even divisions, this does not appear to have been done at our last 
exhibition, and every article exhibited, or so nearly so, that an omission is the 
exception and not the rule, has been recommended for special or discretionary pre- 
miums, to an amount in many cases larger than the market value of the exhibit. 

This must necessarily lead to a good deal of disappointment, and in many cases, 
no doubt, to an impression that exhibitors have not been treated with proper con- 
sideration and respect. 

tespectfully submitted, W. J. BAXTER, 
J. M. STERLING, 
‘HENRY FRALICK, 
Committee. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Dean, presented a claim of Max Hochgraef for engray- 
ing medals in 1876. 

On motion of Mr. Dean the claim was allowed and ordered paid. 

Mr. Hampton of Detroit, an exhibitor of cider making machinery, addressed 
the Committee upon the subject of exhibiting such machinery in Machinery 
Hall. He thought he had a right to space in such hall, and desired some 
action upon the matter. 

Mr. Baxter moyed, as the sense of this Committee, that the rule forbidding 
the sale of articles by exhibitors for premiums be strictly enforced. Carried. 

Mr. Greene presented an inyitation from the Manager of the Free Press, to 
visit and inspect that office. On motion of Mr, Greene, the invitation: was 
accepted. 

An invitation to visit the boot and shoe factory of Pingree & Smith was also 
accepted. 

The President presented the invitation of Mr. Lasier, to visit the Board of 
Trade at 3 o’clock. On motion of Mr. Parsons, the invitation was accepted. 

The following was offered by Mr. Shoemaker: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society be, and are hereby, tendered to Hon. Philo Parsons for the hospitable and 
elegant manner in which they were entertained at the reception given at his house 
on the evening of the 14th inst. 


Adopted. 
The Committee then took a recess until 2 P. M. 
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The Executive Committee resumed its session, President Phillips in the 
chair. 
Mr. Shoemaker offered the following: 


Whereas, It is of great importance to breeders of Horses in this State that our 
exhibitions should be conducted according to the rules and conditions which have 
been found necessary and appropriate for fair trials; and 

Whereas, Our trials of speed haye heretofore been made under rules adopted by 
the National Association, but without any power to enforce them, and such rules 
have been found necessary ; and 

Whereas, Membership with the National Association has been fouud advantageous, 
in so far as the State and County Agricultural Societies are concerned, both to the 
breeders of Horses and the Associations of State and County Societies if allowed at 
moderate rates, as tending to insure order and fairness, and the awards in strict jus- 
tice to competitors; therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby recommend that the National Association, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the breeders of Horses, and giving a more eflicient control of trials 
of speed, under the charge of Agricultural Societies, allow such societies to become 
members, on terms not exceeding an annual subscription of twenty-five dollars ($25). 

Resolwed, That in furtherance of the interest of breeders, and of such State and 
County Agricultural Societies, it is hereby recommended that said National Associa- 
tion do adopt a law by which “time shall be no bar” in trials of speed, where 
such Agricultural Societies offer as a first premium not over one hundred and fifty 
dollars ($150). 

Resolved, That the Secretary be and is hereby directed to publish this preamble 
and resolutions, and transmit an official copy of the same to the National Asssocia- 
tion. 


Adopted. 
The committee then took a recess until 5 P. M. 
The committee resumed business at 5 o’ clock. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. , 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


Your Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the financial portion of the 
Secretary’s report, have had the same under consideration, and respectfully report: 
That we have carefully examined the same, and compared his account of checks 
drawn, with the vouchers therefor, the checks with the stubs, and find them to agree ; 
the list of membership tickets sold, and find them correct; and the money received 
therefor paid to the Treasurer, for which he holds his receipt; and find his statement 
of the amount of regular premiums and number of medals and diplomas offered to 
agree with the list; and from a close examination of the Division and Class books, 
and the reports of the Awarding Committees, find the amount of the cash premi- 
ums and the number of medals and diplomas as stated to be awarded by him to be 
correct; and as all that part of this report relating to the subject of discretionary 
premiums and other matters has been referred to a Special Committee, we therefore 
ask to be discharged from its further consideration. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 

F. V. SMITH, 

E. W. RISING, 
Finance Committee. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 
The committee then took a recess until 7 P. M. 
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The Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society resumed its ses- 
sion, pursuant to adjournment, President Phillips in the chair. 

Mr. Dean offered the following: 

Resolved, That the printing and furnishing of admission, or gate tickets, for the 
Fair of 1880, be done by or under the care of the Finance Committee. 

Adopted. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The Committee on Premium List submitted a detailed report of premiums 
to be offered in the various classes for the Fair of 1880. 

Mr. Baxter moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Hanford moved to amend the report so that the premiums in Division 
A, Classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7% in the list of 1879, remain as the premium 
list for 1880. 

Lost as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Hanford, Ball, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, McKay, Secretary—S. 

Nays—Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Greene, Cobb, Fralick, Hyde, Manning, Smith, 
Burrington, Harrison, Butterfield, "Baxter , Kipp, President, Treasurer—lo. 

Mr. Parsons moyed that all fourth premiums upon animals be stricken from 
the Premium list. Lost. 

Mr. Hyde offered as an amendment to the report of the committee the re- 
instatement of Class 20, Division B, as follows: 


Roadster stallion, with six. coltsiof hisiownmoets-<2 5-2 2-- 2a keen. ease eee ee $30 
Praught. Stallion, with. six-colts: of his Owm get... 20-5552 .-2-----sate-ssseaans 30 
Deallronstor all work. wi GHYsics COlESS Se seater ele eae selec ascent accom oassaee 30 


Lost by the following vote: 


“eas—Messrs. Ball, Greene, Hyde, Parsons, Harrison, McKay, Baxter, Secretary—8. 
Nays—-Messrs. Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Cobb, Fralick, Manning, Smith, Burring- 
ton, Wood, Angel, Howard, Butterfield, Kipp, President, ‘Treasurer—I15. 


The report of the Committee on Premium List was adopted. 

Mr. Cobb was excused from further attendance at this session of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Baxter offered the following : 


Resolved, That a class be added of Premiums on Herds under the same rules as 
Division A, Class 11, as last year, on each breed as therein named: 
ITS TAOLeUNIUtiee eee es ee eh Te ce! 2 ge. EE cea eee ete Diploma 
NECONGUNGOUMUMMee aes eee er ee a ene Ree ee eee cones Medal 


The resolution was laid on the table. 

The report of the Committee on Rules was presented by Mr. Ball. 

Mr. Smith moved to refer back to the Committee with instructions to repont 
an additional rule to fix the standard of pedigree of cattle, to be defined hy 
certain recognized herd books. Carried. 

Mr. Parsons offered the following: 


Whereas, In our judgment, the future success of the annual Fairs of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society depends very largely on the broad and intelligent 
liber ality of the various railroads centering in this city, or reaching points w ‘here 
the Fair may at any time be held, in the matter of transportation of live stock and 
all else that may contribute to the success of the Exposition; and 

Whereas, In our opinion, the attendance at the annual Fairs has been checked in 
parts of the State where freight has been charged on such stock and articles for 
exhibition; and, 


45 
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Whereas, The present owners of these great lines of railroad running through 
the State of Michigan, purchased their controlling interest in these great thorough- 
fares at very serious loss to the original self-denying, enterprising Owners and 
builders, in times of commercial depression to their great profit; therefore 

Resolved, Vhat it is our deliberate and unnnimous conviction that these roads 
should look for their compensation from an increased passenger traflic, rather than 
from transit charges on that character of freight that makes up the interests of our 
annual Fairs. 

Resolved, That we desire no antagonism with the railroads. We have received and 
are receiving constantly many courtesies from them, for which we are very grateful, 
and our action now is simply because we fear the imperilment of our cherished 
institution, which has so greatly developed the best material interests of the State. 


The resolutions were adopted. 
The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 o’ clock. 


FIFTH DAY. 


MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, 
Detroit, January 16, 1880, 
The Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society resumed its 
session this morning, pursuant to adjournment, the President, the Hon. Geo. 
W. Phillips in the chair. 
Present—Messrs, Sterling, Rising, Hanford, Ball, Greene, Fralick, Hyde, 
Manning, Smith, Burrington, Wood, Parsons, Angel, Howard, Harrison, 
Butterfield, McKay, Baxter, Kipp, and the President, ‘Treasurer and Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


The Secretary read a communication from H. B. Chapman of Coldwater, 
renewing a protest regarding a premium upon horses at the Fair of 1870. 

Accepted and placed on file. 

The Secretary presented the matter of the claim of H. C. Pearson, of 
Ferrisburg, Mass., relative to silver medals awarded to mathematical instru- 
ments at the Fair of 1878. 

On motion of Mr. Sterling, the matter was referred to ex-President Webber 
with power. 

Mr. Baxter called up from the table his resolution of the previous evening, 
with reference to premiums upon Ilerds of Cattle. 

Leave being granted, he withdrew the resolution and offered the following 
instead : 

Resolved, That in Division A another class be added—Herds; rule standing as in 


Class 11 last year, except that in each class at least three entries be required. 
Premiums us follows: 


Herd—Shorthorns22e 2 2222. ee eet is. $30 00 
cs Devons = 3.26 ccd ce Sekce chest See + het 2 ee 30 00 
= Hlerefordss22 2 ees ee nk cd eee 30 00 
& A-yrshirps 2c 4 26 uc. oa eee on ~ = + = «Se ok ee 30 00 
se JETBCV Radek ce ccuc eid ye ae 3. 262 ce RS ee 30 00 
- Gallowaysicess. -iica dG. SRE ee rie Bode. So ee. ee 30 00 
4s Holsteins:: = 2 «ct. 4a. n isl 2 eee ak Soe Jod: eee eee 30 00 


That in Division B another class be added to be named Sweepstakes, for Stallion, 
with six colts of his own get: 


IRGACStCIB «seen s oh eke oe eee ee re eek. x ab) eae $30 00 
Horses of -all work fecctaes ese ee een cad oiss) eee eee 30 00 
Draneht horses..22...csc. .seee us eee “ cesele sees see _ 30 00 


Mioroughbreds.. 2.25. 52 eee ee eee eee wink cane eee ee ee 30 00 
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Not less than two entries required in each class. 

At the request of Mr. Ball, the question was divided, and being taken first 
on the premiums for Herds of Cattle, the same was adopted. 

The second portion of the resolution, relative, to premiums upon Horses, was 
also adopted. 


REPORT UPON PROTESTS. 


To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


Your Committee, to whom was referred the protest against the awards of the 
Viewing Committee in the Dairy Department, in Special Class of Premiums, offered 
by H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., beg leave to make the following report: I find in 
Class 3516. Special Premiums, there were three entries for three premiums on cheese 
salted with Higgins’ Eureka Salt, viz.: A. D, Power, Farmington; Wm. Allen, 
Livonia; A. B. Smith, Farmington. And the awards, as appears from the Commit- 
tee books, were made as follows: A. B. Smith, Farmington, third, bronze medal; A. 
D. Power, Farmington, second premium, silver medal; Wm. Allen, Livonia, first, 
gold medal. (See Rules 5 and 6, page 18.) 

Against this award there was a protest filed September 18, 1879, by A. D. Power. 
(See protest.) The Secretary informs me that, some time previous to the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, he notified Mr. A. B. Smith that a protest had been 
made, and requested him to appear before the Committee and substantiate his claim 
for the award made. By order of the Executive Committee, on Tuesday last, the 
Secretary addressed a note to these parties informing them of the action of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, asking their immediate attendance before the Committee. Up 
to this time they have not appeared, and I am of the opinion that the protest should 
be sustained. CHARLES KIPP, 

Superintendent, 


The report was accepted and adopted. 
REPORT ON RULES. 
The Committee on Rules presented their report: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. At each annual meeting of the Executive Committee there shall be appointed, 
in such manner as the Committee may decide, six standing committees, each to con- 
sist of three members, except Committee on Premiums, “which shall consist of five 
members. as follows: 

1. Business and Transportation Committee. 

2. Finance Committee. 

3. Committee on Premiums. 

4. Committee on Rules and Regulations. 

5. Committee on Printing. 

6. Committee on Reception, to look after guests, visitors, and strangers. 

The President of the Society shall be ex officio a member of each of the forego- 
ing committees in addition to the other members, and if present at any committee 
meeting, shall have the right to preside. Special ‘committees may be appointed by 
the Executive Committee. as may seem best, and charged with such duties as the 
Executive Committee may order. 

2, I'he President of the Society shall be Chairman at all meetings of the Executive 
Committee at which he may be present. In his absence, such member of the Com- 
mittee as shall be chosen for that purpose shall act as Chairman. 

3. ‘he Secretary of the Society shall act as Secretary of the Executive Committee. 
In case of his absence, inability or refusal to act, the Committee may appoint a Sec- 
retary pro tem. 

4. No pecuniary consideration or inducement, other than the premiums offered, 
shall be paid to exhibitors entering for premiums. 

5. All protests against the awards of Viewing Committees must be in writing, and 
must state particularly the grounds thereof; aud no protest will be considered unless 
for some cause other than errors of judgment on the part of the Viewing Committee. 
All protests must be filed with the Secretary on or before the last day of the Fair, 
or they will not be entitled to receive attention. 

6. When a protest is regularly made, the same shall be referred to a special com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be to ascertain and report the facts to the Executive 
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Committee, and such report shall be deemed final, and on the facts so reported the 
Executive Committee shall determine the case. 

7. All moneys received by the oflicers, or by members of the Executive Committee, 
for the Society, shall, as soon as practicable, be paid over to the Treasurer, and his 
receipt therefor taken, and no money shall be paid out for the Society except by the 
Treasurer, who shall pay on proper orders drawn on him for the purpose. ‘he order 
so drawn shall show the specific object for which the same was given. 

8. Except for investment and orders for premiums duly awarded, no orders shall be 
drawn on the Treasurer, except on accounts duly audited and allowed by the Busi- 
ness Committee, and such allowance endorsed thereon by a majority of said com- 
mittee. 

9. An appeal may be taken in all cases from the aetion of any standing committee 
to the Executive Committee, but the decision of such standing committee shall be 
considered as the rule governing the case until the Executive Committee shall other- 
wise order. 

10, It shall be the duty of the Business Committee to carry out the instructions of 
the Executive Committee in relation to the pecuniary affairs of the Society, and in 
regard to preparing for and holding Fairs. ‘The Business Committee shall keep a 
record of all accounts allowed, and shall allow no accounts except such as show the 
items and appear to be correct and duly authorized. They shall make a full report 
of all accounts allowed by them,and other orders made by them, at each annual 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 

11. The Business Committee shall have the general charge of the property of the 
Society (except the moneys in the hands of the Treasurer), and in relation thereto 
shall obey such instructions as the Executive Committee shall give from time to 
time. Such Business Committee shall properly care for such property, and shall 
report annually to the Executive Committee the amount or quantity, situation and 
condition of the same. 

12. In all cases where no other provision is made, the said Executive Committee 
aa be governed by the rules of parliamentary laws as laid down in Jefferson’s 

Tanual. 
13. The order of business at each meeting of the Executive Committee shall be as 
follows: 

1. Calling the roll. 
2. Reading and approving the proceedings of last meeting. 
3. Addresses and communications from the President. 
4, Reports from Standing Committees. 
5. Reports from Special Committees. 
6. Reports from Executive Superintendents. 
7. Hearing appeals and considering same. 
8. Unfinished business. 
9. Miscellaneous business. 

10. Motions and resolutions. 

11. Notices. 

This order of business may be suspended or changed for that meeting only, by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at any meeting of the Executive Committee. 


GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


I.—MEMBERS. 


§1. Any person may become a member of this Society for one year by paying one 
dollar into the treasury. He will receive an annual certificate of membership, with 
one coupon admission ticket attached. 

§2. Members are entitled to the privilege of voting and holding office, and com- 
peting for all premiums in any department, without further payment. 

§3. Life members shall be entitled to the same rights and privileges in all respects 
as other members of the Society. 


IIl.— OFFICERS. 


§1. The Executive Committee will meet on the evening of each day of the Fair, 
at 714 o’clock, at such Place as the President shall desinate, to transact such business 
as may be brought before them, and to hear reports of Executive Superintendents. 

§ 2. The Secretary’s office will be on the Fair grounds, each day of the Fair, where 
al] business of his department will be transacted. 

§3. The President’s and Superintendent’s office. during the days of the Fair, will 
be on the fair grounds. 
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§ 4, The office of the Marshal will be near the entrance gates, and distinguished by 
a red flag. 

§ 5. The office of the General Superintendent of the grounds, during the Fair, will 
be at the President’s office. 

§6. Officers will be designated by ribbon badges, with the name of the office 
printed thereon. 

§7. Each department will be in charge of one or more members of the Executive 
Committee, and exhibitors and judges will apply to such Superintendent for instrue- 
tions in his department. Such Superintendents of each division shall be provided 
with a suitable office in the department of the hall and grounds assigned them, 
which shall be designated by appropriate and conspicuous signs. Superintendents 
of departments requiring an assistant may appoint such assistant by and with the 
advice and consent of the President. Each Superintendent of a department may 
also appoint a messenger, and if more than one messenger is considered necessary 
in any department, additional messengers may be appointed by and with the advice 
and consent of the President. Each Superintendent of a department shall in person 
or by his assistant and messenger be present at his office during hours of exhibition. 

§8. It shall be the duty of each Superintendent in charge of a department, at the 
Annual Fair of this Society, to present to the Executive Committee, at the winter 
meeting succeeding each Fair, a written report upon the exhibition in his depart- 
ment, which report shall form a portion of the proceedings of the Society, and be 
published therewith; and when the Pomological Society exhibits with this Society, 
the Superintendent of that exhibition is requested to present a like report. 

§9. The President of the Society will be at his office, at the Fair Grounds, at 9 
o’clock A, M., each day, for the transaction of business. He may confirm the nomi- 
nations of all assistants made by the members of the Executive Board in charge, 
and give general direction to the exhibition, and see that the published rules are 
executed, 

$10. No obligations against this Society shall be created by any officer of the 
Society or member of the Executive Committee, without the written consent of the 
President or chairman of the Business Committee. 

§11. When clerical assistance is required by the Secretary, no clerks shall be 
employed by him for the benefit of the Society, without consultation with and the 
consent of the President of the Society, both as to employment and compensation, 
and all bills for services of such clerks shall be certified by the President and Secre- 
tary before being allowed. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The annual election of officers will take place on Thursday of the week of the Fair 
and the Secretary shall give public notice of the same through the posters and regu- 
lar advertisements of the Fair, and such election shall be conducted as follows: The 
Executive Committee shall provide a proper ballot-box, to be kept at some conven- 
ient place on the Fair Grounds, and they shall appoint three proper persons, who 
shall conduct the election and receive the ballots of all members who are entitled 
and shall offer to vote, and said judges shall require each person offering to vote to 
present the proper certificate of membership, and shall keep a full register of the 
names of all persons voting at such election. ‘The polls of said election shall be open 
at 9 o’clock A, M.,.and be closed at 5 o’clock P. M., on Thursday of the week of the 
Annual Fair. In case of a tie vote, the judges shall decide the matter in the manner 
provided by law for deciding the votes at township elections. The judges of the 
election, together with the President of the Society, shall duly canvass the votes so 
cast, and shall publicly announce the result immediately thereafter. The following 
rules shall govern such elections: 

1, The Executive committee shall, on the first day of the Fair, appoint three per- 
sons, who shall be members of the Society, to act as judges of the election, and shall 
at the same time fix the place on the Fair Ground where the election shall be held. 

2. Notice of the names of the judges and the place where the polls will be held, 
shall be given on the second day of the Fair, by publication and posting of notices 
in at least twenty prominent places on the Fair Grounds. 

3. The names of all officers to be voted for shall be on one ticket. 

4. Each member shall vote in person. All annual members shall present a member- 
ship certificate, which certificate the judges of election shall stamp to show that the 
same has been voted upon; and the judges shall also take the names of all life mem- 
bers who desire to vote and register the same, including the names of annual mem- 
bers, in a poll list, and shall then deposit the ballot in the box provided for that 
purpose, 
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5. If any judges of elections appointed by the Executive Committee be not present 
at the opening of the polls, the president shall immediately appoint some person or 
persons from among the members of the Society to fill such vacancy or vacancies. 

6. Each of the judges shall, before entering upon the performance of his duties, 
subscribe a declaration that he will faithfully and impartially act as a judge of such 
election, and such declarations shall be filed with the Secretary. 

7. ‘The person having the highest number of votes for the office of President shall 
be declared elected, and a like rule shall be observed for the office of Secretary and 
Treasurer. ‘The persons voted for as Executive Committee, to the number to be 
elected, having the highest number of votes, shall be declared elected, 

8. Poll lists shall be made to agree with the count of ballots; votes folded together, 
and fraudulent and duplicate votes, shall be governed by the rule prescribed by law 
for the government of township elections. 


III.L—ADMISSION. 


1, The gates will be opened at 8 o’clock A. M. of each day, at which time every offi- 
cer and employé is expected to be at his post of duty. 

2. Single tickets of admission at 50 cents each, and tickets for children under six- 
teen years of age at 25 cents each will be for sale at the '[reasurer’s office. All tickets 
will be taken up at the gate, as they are good for one admission only. Children 
under eight years of age free. 

3. One horse and rider must have two tickets; one horse, carriage and driver, two 
tickets; two-horse vehicle and driver, three tickets. For each person other than 
driver, in any vehicle, one ticket will be required. 

4, Admission to the grand stand will be 25 cents for each admission. Children 
under eight years free. The grand stand will be cleared by the police, and swept 
during the recess from 12:30 to 1:30 P. M. each day. 

5. Editors and reporters will obtain tickets of admission from the President. 


1V.—EXHIBITORS. 


1. Competition is open to all, regardless of locality, unless otherwise specially pro- 
vided. 

2. Exhibitors must be members of the Society. Those making their entries by 
letter will remit the amount of the membership fee, with their entries, to the 
Secretary. 

3. As the fair opens on Monday, officers of the Society will be in their respective 
places at the fair grounds on Friday and Saturday of the week previous to the fair to 
receive entries and arrange articles. ‘lo avoid hurry and confusion the entries should, 
as far as possible, be made the week before the fair. 

4, All entries in Divisions A, B, C and D shall be made on or before Tuesday even- 
ing of the week preceding the fair, and in Divisions E, F,G and H on or before Thurs- 
day evening of the week preceding the fair. Each exhibitor will be expected to have 
each animal or article in its proper place on the grounds by the close of the first day 
of the fair. This rule shall not be varied, except it is shown that an unavoidable 
delay has been caused by accident or circumstances beyond control of the exhibitor, 
in which case the President may wave this rule. 

5. Persons entering live stock must, at the time of entry, give a list of the stock, 
stating the age and the breed of the animals, the breeder’s name and residence, and 
the particular class and division in which the animal is to be entered; and in case of 
thoroughbred, full pedigrees, duly certified, must be filed at the same time. 

[NOTE,—An authenticated pedigree or statement of breeding should contain an affidavit of the 


breeder, stuting the description of the animal, with the date of its birth, and the date uf its sale, if 
out of his hands, and the names or description of the sire and dam. ] 


6. Copies of the premium list and blank forms for entries will be furnished on ap- 
plication to the Secretary. Exhibitors should inake themselves acquainted with the 
premium list and requirements, and be sure in what class and division their entries 
properly belong, as it will be the duty of the judges to rule out any animal or article 
not answering to the entry. No change or alteration is permitted after the books 
are placed in the hands of the committees. Entries may be made for exhibition 
Without competion, and viewing committees in the several classes may notice such 
as they shall deem worthy in their reports. But all entries must be made by mem- 
bers of the Society. Except for the herd and sweepstakes premiums, no animal or 
article can be entered in more than one class, or compete for more than one premium. 

7. ‘the Society reserves the right to refuse any entries offered, particularly such as 
require an unreasonable amount of room. All exhibitors must (except in the case of 
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live stock) state at the time of entry the space required by them, in order that proper 
quantity of space may be reserved. : 

8. Goods and stock must be delivered on the grounds and put in place by exhibit- 
ors, and removed by them at the close of the fair. No animal or article may be 
removed from the show ground until 1 o’clock P. M. of the last day of the fair, A 
transgression of this rule will incur forfeiture of any premium awarded. 

9. Exhibitors wishing to erect separate buildings, and exhibitors requiring addi- 
tional work in buildings or elsewhere, must apply to the President. In all such cases 
the exhibitor must bear the expense. 

10. Exhibitors will not be allowed to sell goods during the fair without special 
permission of the President (though they may receive and book orders, and all arti- 
cles or animals may have the price of each attached), nor will they be permitted to. 
call attention to their wares in a noisy or disorderly manner. 

11, All entries must be made in the name of the owner, or the name of the joint 
owners, actual growers, producers, inventors or manufacturers. The penalty for 
transgression of this rule w2ll be exclusion from the present exhibition of the 
Society. 

12, The name and residence of the exhibitor, and number of exhibit in the class, 
will be entered in the Secretary’s books, upon entry cards and upon books of the 
Viewing Committee. 

13, Ample space and facilities for exhibition and display of articies, implements. 
and machines entered for exhibition only, and not for premiums, will be furnished, 
and to all such a card or label may be attached, giving name and residence of exhibi- 
tor, name of machine, use and retail price. 

14. Every article or animal upon the Fair Ground will be under the control of the 
Executive Committee, and every precaution will be taken for their safe keeping, 
but the Society will not be responsible for any damage or loss that may occur, and 
upon this condition entries are received. 

15, Exhibitors having articles or animals on exhibition which require their con- 
stant supervision, care and attention, will be furnished with entrance tickets on 
application to the Superintendent in charge of the several departments, at such 
Superintendent’s discretion, which tickets will be taken up on presentation at the 

ate. 

: Superintendents will procure such attendants’ tickets at the office of the President, 
and each Executive Superintendent shall personally be at his office from four to five 
o’clock P. M., during each day of the fair, during which tine exhibitors entitled to 
such attendants’ tickets shall personally apply for the same, and the Superintendent 
shall keep a record of the names of such exhibitors and the number of tickets daily 
supplied to each. 

So far as possible space in proper hall shall be assigned to each particular division 
and class, and articles entered for premiums must be assigned to the space thus set 
apart. The crowding of articles of an entirely different class and character into 
space thus set apart for any particular class should be avoided. 

16, The entries in the several departments shall be arranged as nearly as possible 
as follows: 

CATTLE—In the stables assigned them, the several breeds as nearly as practicable 
ranged together. 

SHEEP AND SWINE—In the pens, according to their breeds. 

Horses—In the stables, as they may be assigned by the Superintendents of the 
Horse Department, with open doors in the daytime, unless the Superintendent in 
charge shall, in his discretion, allow the doors to be closed. 


GENERAL RULES FOR LIVE STOCK—SHEDDING AT DISCRETION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Competition in all live stock shall be open to the world. 

1. No animal may compete for more than one prize in any class or division, except 
for the herd or sweepstakes premiums. 

2. Each animal will be required to be placed on the ground, in the division to 
which it belongs, by the agent or owner who has it in charge, and in the place 
assigned to it by the officer of the Society having charge of that department. 

3. Stalls, stables and pens are provided for live stock, but where room cannot be 
made, then the Superintendent may permit such animals to have admission to the 
grounds at such times as he may deem proper. Places may be assigned in the order 
of application. No loose animals shall remain on the grounds. 

4, Hay, straw and water are provided for live stock on the grounds, free of charge, 
from the Saturday preceding to the close of the Fair. Grain and feed will be pro- 
vided for sale on the grounds, at the usual market rates, 
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5. Horses or other stock occupying stalls or pens must be entered on the books of 
the Secretary for exhibition, and if not shown in competition when called for by the 
awarding committee, will be charged one dollar per day for the time the stall or pen 
is occupied. 

6. Grooms must be neatly and cleanly dressed when they lead out their stock for 
exhibition. 

7. No persons other than the judges will be permitted to go into the rings where 
the stock is exhibited, except the oflicers of the Society or the Marshals, except upon 
the invitation of the Superintendent in charge. 


V.—AWARDING OR VIEWING COMMITTEES, 


The Superintendent shall appoint the Viewing Committees to act in the several 
departments under their charge. 

1, The Awarding Committees are requested to report, as soon as they arrive upon 
the grounds, to the Superintendent of the division in which they are to serve, who 
will record their presence and inform them when their committee will be called 
upon to act. 

2. On entering upon their duties, Awarding Committees will receive their badges, 
‘committee books, and instructions relative to their work, from the Superintendent 
in charge, to whom they will apply in all cases of doubt or difficulty. 

5. Superintendents in charge will appoint the time for each Committee to acts 
‘they will fill all vacancies in committees, and when the reports are finished they will 
be returned to the Superintendent. 

4, Each Superintendent in charge will see that the committee upon each class in 
his department report fully upon each article or animal in each class. 

-5. Committees will examine the premium list with care; they will in no case 
award a premium where there is no merit, though there be no competition, and in 
cases of partial merit, a second or third premium may be awarded, though no first 
or second premium be given. No discretionary premiums shall be recommended 
-by Viewing Committees, except it be for articles or animals not enumerated. 

‘6. Awarding Committees will be particular to have the number of awards, ete., 
‘entered in their books correctly, and when they have made their report they shall 
sign the same, and hand it to the Superintendent in charge as soon as possible. 
“The Superintendent will examine the same, and when satisfied as to its correctness 
will deliver it to the Secretary, who shall report to the Executive Committee during 
the week of the Fair. 

‘7. Awarding.Committees are especially requested to do impartial justice both to 
-exhibitors and to the Society. 

8. No person or persons will be allowed to interfere with Awarding Committees 
tin discharge of their duties. 

‘9. Awarding Committees on cattle and horses will please have the prize ribbon 
tied upon the animals before sending them from the rings. 

10. No person shall act as Superintendent of any department in which he is an 
exhibitor, nor shall any exhibitor act asa member of any Viewing Committee in 
any class in which he is a competitor. 


VI.— PREMIUMS. 


1. The award of premiums will be designated as follows: First premium, by a 
blue ribbon or card; the second premium by a red ribbon or card; third, by a white 
ribbon or card; and fourth by a yellow ribbon or card. : 

2. The Society reserves the right to withhold the premiums in every case in which 
it shall appear to the Executive Committee that the regulations have not been 
complied with, or that fraud or deception has been practiced or attempted. 

3. Premiums are payable in cash. The medals and diplomas will be delivered by 
the Secretary as soon as possible after the Fair. Premiums will be paid by the 
Treasurer upon presentation of premium check drawn by the Secretary and counter- 
signed by the President. 


VII. BOOTHS AND SHOWS. 


When booths or grounds are leased, no admission tickets for lessees or assistants 
shall be given, nor shall any teams or employés with supplies be admitted between 
8 A. M.and6 P. M., during the Fair, without regular admission tickets. 


VIII.—BILLS AND CLAIMS. 
Persons having claims against the Society must present them to the Business 
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Committee before the close of the Fair. If there are any claims not then presented, 
they will not be acted upon until the annual mecting in January. No claims will be 
paid unless examined and certified to by the Business Committee, or a majority 
thereof. 


IX.—LIQUORS. 


No spirituous or intoxicating liquors shall be allowed to be sold on the Fair 
grounds during the Fair. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIVE STOCK-—SPECIAL RULES ON CATTLE. 
Competition Open to the World. 


That all exhibits in Divisions A, B, C,D,and E, must be owned by the exhibitor and 
in his possession at least three months previous to the Fair. 

That all animals entered as thoroughbreds in Division A, shall be judged by a scale 
of points to be arranged under the direction of the Superintendent in charge of that 
department. 

That the Superintendent of Division A shall appoint a Special Committee on 
Pedigrees. 

That no animal entered as thoroughbred in Division A shall be admissible to the 
showing without a certificate of eligibility from the Committee on Pedigrees. 

All entries of Cattle for exhibition shall be made on or before the Tuesday 
preceding the week of the Fair, and the full pedigrees of all animals entered shall 
accompany such entries, and the Secretary shall keep a file of all such pedigrees, each 
breed by itself, for the convenience of the Committee on Pedigrees, It is under- 
stood that in Shorthorns the American Shorthorn Herd Book, the English Shorthorn 
Herd Book, the Canada Herd Book, the Kentucky Shorthorn Herd Book, shall be 
considered the authority by which pedigrees shall be judged; in Devons, the 
American Devon Herd Book; Ayrshires, the North American Ayrshire Register and 
the American Breeder’s Herd Book; the Jerseys, the American Jersey Cattle Club 
Herd Book Register. There being no standard herd books published for Herefords, 
Galloways and Holsteins, pedigrees of these breeds will be admitted at the 
discretion of the Committee on Pedigrees. 


CATTLE. 


In all cases of thoroughbred cattle, only those of approved pedigree will be 
permitted to compete. All animals of approved pedigree will be considered equal 
as to pedigree, no one strain of pure blood having preference over another in 
the prize ring. 

All three year old heifers in the several classes of thoroughbred cattle as breeding 
stock shall be required to have borne a calf previous to the exhibition, or the heifer 
cannot compete. 

Examination of cattle will take place on Tuesday from 1 o’clock P. M., and continue 
during the forenoon of ‘Thursday, from 9 o’clock till 2 in the afternoon. 

Bulls more than a year old must be secured by a ring in the nose, and otherwise 
secured to the satisfaction of the Superintendent, or they will be debarred from 
remaining on the ground. 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 
Competition Open to the World. 


All entries in this Division must be made on or before the ‘Tuesday previous 
to the Fair. 

Horses to compete for premiums must be sound, except in cases of stallions or 
mares injured by accidents which do not impair them for usefulness. 

Exhibitors of horses will be required to test the animals they may exhibit, under 
the direction of the several committees which may have charge of the class in which 
the entries are made. Strict obedience to the directions will be required, as the 
committee have full power to rule out of competition all who do not comply with 
their requirements. 

Horses possessing no merit may be ordered off the grounds by the Superintendent. 

The committee having charge of the exhibition of horses will have full possession 
and command of the track during the time of such exhibition, and marshals will be 
at their command for all purposes of order and enforcement of the rules. 

All animals shown in this division must have been owned and in the possession of 
the exhibitor for three months previous to the entry for exhibition. 
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DIVISION C—-SHEEP. 
Competition Open to the World. 


Sheep must, in all cases, have been evenly and closely shorn, not earlier than the 
twentieth of April before the Fair, and the date of shearing must be certified at the 
time of entry. 

All ewes, three years old or over, except Class Fat Sheep, are required to have 
bred a Jamb during the present year, and all sheep shall be entered and compete only 
in their respective classes. Pens shall consist of three in number, unless otherwise 
specified. 

All entries in this division must be made on or before Tuesday of the week 
previous to the Fair. 

All Sheep entered as thoroughbred American Merinos shall be registered, or be 
eligible to registry, in the Vermont, National, Ohio, or American Register. 

All animals shown in this division must have been owned and in the possession 
of the exhibitor at least three months previous to the entry for exhibition. 


DIVISION D—SWINE. 
Competition Open to the World. 
All animals shown in this division must have been owned and in the possession of 


the exhibitor at least three months previous to the entry for exhibition. 
All entries in this division must be made before Tuesday previous to the Fair. 


DIVISION E-—-POULTRY. 
Competition Open to the World. 


All animals shown in this division must have been owned and in possession of the 
exhibitor at least three months previous to the entry for exhibition. 
aoe entries in this division must be made on or before ‘Tuesday previous to the 
air. 
Respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM BALL, 
A. O. HYDE, 
C. A. HARRISON, 
Committee. 


The report was adopted. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Mr. Smith was called to the chair, and, on motion of Mr. Phillips, the Sec- 
retary was instructed to purchase the current volumes of the Herd Books 
specified in the rules, and report in writing respecting such books at each an- 
nual winter meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Kipp was excused from further attendance at this session. 

On motion of Mr. Hanford, the rules and notes reported by the Committee 
on Premium List, not conflicting with the rules already reported by the Com- 
niittee on Rules, were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Rising, the by-laws were adopted as published last year. 

On motion of Mr. Fralick, the law passed by the Legislature last winter, 
relating to this Society, was ordered to be printed with the premium list. 

Mr. Greene offered the following: 

Resolved, That the resignation tendered to the Board by the honorable member 
from Oakland, viz.: H. A. Kipp, of Highland, was received with disappointment 
and regret, and that it was with great reluctance that we could sacrifice our wishes 
and resign ourselves to its acceptance, knowing full well that in so doing we were 
depriving ourselves, officially, of a genial friend and brother, and one whose courtesy, 
promptness and sound judgment would have been a great acquisition to this body, 
and at the same time an honor to the district he would have represented. 

Resoled, ‘That we extend to our brother our best wishes for his restoration to 


health, and a cordial invitation to meet with us, from time to time, that we may 
enjoy his social qualities and the wisdom of his counsel, 


Adopted. 
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The President announced as the committee to act on an Educational Ex- 
hibit, in accordance with a resolution offered by Mr. Baxter, and adopted on 
the first evening, Ex-President W. L. Webber (appointed by said resolution), 
and Messrs. W. J. Baxter and F. V. Smith. 

Mr. Parsons offered the following: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the President and the Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society be and they are hereby tendered to the Detroit Free Press 
Co., through Mr. Quinby, who so very courteously showed us through the labyrinth of 
that interesting establishment; to the Messrs. Pingree & Smith, where we passed 
an hour most delightfully in witnessing improved processes in boot and shoe manu- 
facture; to the Board of Trade, at whose magnificent rooms we were cordially wel- 
comed and most hospitably entertained; for all courtesies rendered; also to the 
reporters of the daily press, for their careful, complete and accurate reports of our 
daily proceedings. 

Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Fralick, Mr. Parsons was added to the Special Commit- 
tee to attend the convention of County Agricultural Societies, to be held at 
Ann Arbor on the 20th inst. 


Mr. Baxter offered the following: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of securing, if possible, favorable action on the pre- 
amble and resolution adopted by this committee in relation to membership in the 
National Association, Capt. Wm. A. Owen, of Detroit, a member of the National 
Association, be furnished with a certified copy of the preamble and resolution, and 
that he be requested to represent and act for this committee in the premises. 


Adopted. e 
The Business Committee submitted the following supplemental report: 


BUSINESS ORDERS. 


1872, Amount of business orders at Kalamazoo...___-.---.------- $4,885 08 
1873, Amount of business orders at Grand Rapids__._---.---.__-- 14,764 89 
1874, Amount of business orders at East Saginaw.......--..-_-.. 16,120 46 
1875, Amount of business orders at East Saginaw....--.....----. 13,788 11 
1876, Amount of business orders at Jackson...._-_- why tes Peealetial CINE | 10,166 51 
1877, Amount of business orders at Jackson.............--------- 12,423 62 
1873 Amount of business-orders at Detroits:s.2.-.222. 22820582 28,197 70 
1879, Amount of business orders at Detroit-.........-....---.--- 19,746 29 
EXPENDED IN DETROIT. 
ee, SIOIBOS. -2_ 0.23. A een Seka Lees aL sae $12,897 13 
Loic, Hences, oTOUNdS, And. Waters. - soo... |) eos ae ce eee ee ee 2,079 61 
— $14,976 74 
Eee) SIS. Lape Aaah Mint nts ot tin te eee Oe $4.212 92 
iS7@,.@ cuces, Prounds, aud water. -....0. <2 2 See ee 1,395 68 
—- 5,608 60 
$20,585 34 
Total expense’of building, at: Detroit... 2... 22202. 2c 17,110 05 
Total expense of fences, grounds, and water-_---..--.--...---.--- 3,475 29 
— $20,585 34 
INVENTORY. 
TSRIGPAIES IVER eI To es. . nnn ewe neta wee 17,110 42 
SUDUEC Ix tOncammrer eee emma st FG ee ee ee 1,433 47 
——— $18,543 89 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. M. STERLING, 
A. O. HYDE, 
F. M. MANNING, 
Business Committee. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 
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Mr. Baxter offered the following: 


Resolved, That portions of the addresses of Presidents Webber and Phillips, refer- 
ring to appointment of Judges on exhibits, and payment of their expenses, havy- 
ing been referred to the Business Committee, and such Committee having fer want 
of time been unable to carefully consider and report definitely on the subject, 

Resolved, 'That such Committee be instructed to digest a plan for the appointment 
of Judges by Superintendents in charge of Departments, aud payment of expenses, 
to prepare rules and regulations, and that the same when so perfected be considered 
as the action of this Executive Committee, and be published in the premium list 
without further instructions. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Sterling moyed that the Treasurer be authorized to employ a clerk in 
his discretion. 

Mr. Ball moved to refer the motion to the Finance Committee. 

Carried. 

My. Fralick offered the following: 


Resolved, That the salary of the Secretary for the ensuing year be fixed at the sum 
of $1,000, and that the year commence and end on the second Monday of January in 
each year. 


Adopted. 
The Secretary submitted the following : 


To the President and Executive Conmittee of the State Agricultural Society: 


The Secretary reports that there are now in his office 18 volumes of the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Herd Book; also, 6 volumes of the American Jersey Club Register, 
and 5 volumes of the English and American Devon Herd Book. 

Rk. F. JOHNSTONE, 
Secretary. 
The report was adopted. 


The Committee then took a recess until 1:30 Pp. M. 


Afternoon Session. 


The Executive Committee resumed its session. pursuant to adjournment, the 
President in the chair. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


The Finance Committee presented the following : 

To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 

Your Finance Committee to whom was referred the question of a clerk for the 
Treasurer, respectfully report: That in the judgment of your Committee, provision 
should be made for employing such help to aid the Treasurer in the discharge of his 
duties, and recommend that he be authorized to employ a book-keeper at a cost to 
the Society not exceeding $400 a year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 
F. V. SMIPR: 
E. W. RISING, 
Finance Committee. 
The report was accepted and adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Baxter, the Chairman of the Committee appointed to 
visit the Agricultural College, in 1879, was requested to prepare a written 
report and furnish the same for publication in the minutes of this Committee. 
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Mr. Fralick, from the Finance Committee, made the following report, 
which was accepted and adopted: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society: 


Your Finance Committee to whom was referred the bond of the Treasurer respect- 
fully report that they have carefully examined the same, and find the bond in proper 
form and the sureties satisfactory, and recommend its acceptance. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY FRALICK, 
F. V. SMITH, 
E. W. RISING, 
Finance Conmitiee. 
DETROIT, January 15, 1880. 


The Business Committee presented the following: 
To the President and Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society : 


Your Business Committee, to whom was referred that portion of the address of 
President Webber relative to the appointment of viewing committees and payment 
of their expenses, respectfully report that in their judgment the recommendations 
of the address should be adopted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. M. STERLING, 

A. O. HYDE, 

F, M. MANNING, 
Committee. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Greene moved that the Executive Committee meet at the Hudson House, 
Lansing, on the 9th of June, 1880, for the purpose of arranging to visit the 
Agricultural College on the succeeding day, and that the Secretary be directed 
to notify the members of the committee, the President of the College, and the 
representatives of the press who are now present at this meeting, and who are 
specially invited. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Baxter the matter of having an address at the next State 
Fair, or inviting distinguished guests to be present, was left to the President 
of the Society and the Business Committee, with power. 

The President announced the following 


STANDING COMMITTEES: 


On Business and Transportation—Messrs. Sterling, Webber and Baxter. 

On Finance—Messrs. Fralick, Gilbert and Rising. 

On Premiums—Messrs. Wood. Kipp, Howard, Hanford, Burrington and Butterfield. 
On Rules and Regulations—Messrs. Ball, Hyde and Harrison. 

On Printing—Messrs. Humphrey, Dean and Hyde. 

On Receptions—Messrs. Parsons, Shoemaker and Greene, 

Programme—A, O. Hyde, W. H. Cobb and D. W. Howard. 


EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cattle—D. W. Howard and I. H, Butterfield, Jr. 
Horses—W. H. Cobb. 

Sheep—J. Q. A. Burrington. 

Swine—A. F. Wood. 

Poultry—John McKay. 

Miscellaneous—E. O. Humphrey. 

Fine Arts—W. J. Baxter and C, A. Harrison. 
Music—John Gilbert. 

Children’s Department—Mrs. General A, 8. Williams and Miss Minnie Brow. 
Manufactures—¥. V. Smith. 

Agriculture—Philo Parsons, 

Machinery—K. M. Manning. 

Farm Implements—H. O. Hanford and Abel Angel. 
Dairy—Chas. Kipp. 

Vehicles—Wm. Ball. 
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Forage—E. WV Rising. 
Police—J. M. Sterling and Henry Fralick. 
Gates and Gate Keepers—The Finance Committee. 
Yeneral Superintendent—W. G. Beckwith. 
Chief Marshal—A. UO. Hyde. 
The committee then adjourned sine die. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, President. 


R, F. Jounstone, Secrelary. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the Michigan State Agricultural Society 
the annual election for officers was held on the Fair Grounds, in the city of 
Detroit, on Thursday, the 19th of September, 1879, Messrs. Adolf Wheeler, 
R. P. Clark, and F. Brinker being appointed the judges of said election : 

Said judges at the close of said election made the following report: 


Weholemumberot:vOles casts. =F: 2 oko este eo el otec cece ee ee 145 
FOR PRESIDENT. 

Georze W. Phillips, Romeo...2 =: -..2< 225-200 20+- ++ 4-c-seee eee ee 144 
FOR SECRETARY 

Rin. Johnstone, Detroit... -..2. 6. oe we oe se go oe ee ee 143 

rances W. Noble, Detroit:.: 2524. 4ece ees ee eee ca ee 1 
FOR TREASURER 

Ac. 3. Dean Adriane 323 licks ed A ae ee ee 144 

games TL: Kelley... 522240 ono ole Ae ee ee oon hoe eee 1 


FOR MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Abel Angel, of Bradley...22ssst ict: Ree Re ae eee 144 
D. W. Howard, of Pentwater-.. 2.0222. 32.2 2th Ae Bo eee eee 144 
BO; Hantord, of (Plymouths.o345.. 525 2 o25. eae nee eee 144 
HM. Manning; of Albion: 32ers 8 ee ea es eee 144 
A. i. Wood, of: Mason... 22362 32-2 oo te ee cee ee eee 144 
BFoV.. Smith; of Coldwater2.20y 2s se Se ee 144 
John'Gilbert,.of Y psilantiz 2. coe ee eee oe SAS ee ee ee a 144 
J. QA. Burrington, of Vassar oe. ee 144 
John MeKay, of Cheboygaatt 23.2580 Oe oe ee er ae ae 144 
CO; A. Uarrison, of Paw Paw ce 2.232 en ee Ree fee ye ee 144 


We hereby certify that the above named, who received the highest number of 


votes, are duly elected. 
W. L. WEBBER, President. 
ADOLF WHEELER, 
R. P. CLARK, Judges. 
F. BRINKER, 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL FAIR HELD SEPT. 17, 1879. 


Detroit, Monday Evening, Sept. 15, 1879. 
The Executive Committee met at the Russell House parlors.at 7:30 P. M., 
and was called to order by President Webber. 
The roll being called by the Secretary showed a quorum present. 
Supt. Burrington of Division OC, reported that the entries in his department 
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were larger than at any previous Fair, and that there was a lack of accommo- 
dation for a number of sheep on the grounds for exhibition. 

A debate on the state of affairs in this particular followed, during which it 
was stated that in some instances several entries had been made for a single 
prize by the same person, thus unnecessarily filling up the pens. 

It was voted to erect 30, or a sufficient number more pens for the sheep, and 
hereafter to exclude any person making additional entries for one prize. 

Supt. Wood of Division D reported that in his department the pens were 
mostly filled. 

‘No reports were presented from the Superintendents of Divisions I, F, J, 
M, and N. 

Superintendent of Division H reported that entries were still coming in in 
his department. 

Superintendent of Division L reported that all space had been taken in his 
department. 

The President stated that Philo Parsons, of Detroit, had secured Mrs. Geo. 
Williams, Miss Parsons, and Miss Brow to superintend Division O. 

The President submitted commnnications which he had received from par- 
ties who had horses on the ground for exhibition, but who had failed through 
misunderstanding the rules to enter them in time, and asking leave to enter. 
These communications were from Hubbard & Bennett, of Jackson, and D. K. 
McElwain, of Hastings. The President further stated that he had received 
applications from parties in Canada, who after bringing stock here and finding 
they could not enter under the rules, asked that they be allowed to simply 
place their horses on exhibition. 

It was moved that the first-named parties be allowed to enter, notwithstand- 
ing that the time for making such entries had passed. 

The President gave it as his opinion that the rule of the Society regard- 
ing such matter could not be waived. 

Mr. Fralick stated that according to his idea the rule as printed was not its 
real intention, and therefore the parties should not be excluded. 

Mr. Hyde stated that parties who entered their stock in time, complain that 
those who enter at the last hour only do so, believing that they will carry off 
the largest premiums, after they have first looked over the field. 

The motion was put to a vote and lost. 

Upon the sgggestion of Mr. Hyde, and motion of Mr. Beckwith, it was 
yoted to allow the Canadian horses to remain on the ground for exhibition 
only. 

The motion was subsequently amended so as to allow the other stock in 
question to be exhibited. 

A communication was submitted by the President from a gentleman repre- 
senting the Detroit Locomotive Works, asking for free admission for horse and 
buggy, on the grounds of his being lame. 

Upon motion the matter was left to the Superintendent of the department 
in which the gentlemen had made his entries. 

Announcement was made by the President of the annual election of officers 
of the Society to be held on Thursday. 

The President appointed as judges of election, Messrs. W. S. Wilcox, of 
Adrian, Wm. Hamilton, of Flint, and Wm. Adair, of Detroit. 

Mr. Parsons granted a request of the clerks in the various city offices for 
free admision tickets. 

No action was taken in the matter. 
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Mr. Rising, superintendent of forage, asked instructions as to how much 
feed to furnish the stock on exhibition, stating that on the first day of the 
fair forty tons of hay and thirty tons of straw had been used. 

After debate, the matter was left to him for action. 

The President directed attention to an account for $10.00 by the Michigan 
Homestead for publishing notice of meeting held last winter, and which was 
laid over at the winter meeting. 

The claim, upon motion, was allowed, 

The place for holding the election was fixed at the same place as last year, 
and the appointment of a clerk for said election was, upon motion, left in the 
hands of the President. 

Treasurer A. J. Dean presented a communication from the Fulton Iron 
Works, asking reduced rates for admitting their employés, 

Upon motion the Treasurer was instructed to answer, ‘“‘That granting the 
request would be inconsistent with the rules of the Society.” 

There being no other business the committee adjourned. 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, 
Seéretary. 


Detroit, Tuesday Evening, Sept. 16, 1879. 


The Executive Committee met at the Russell House parlors at 7:30 P. M., 
and was called to order by President Webber. 

The roll call showed a quorum present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

A communication was received from Ambrose Purchase, protesting against 
the award of premiums made by the Viewing Committee in Class 13, Division 
“B,”’ “horses of all work,’’ on the ground that he made an entry in said 
class of a stallion colt, three years old, and the committee did not see him, as 
he took the animal back to his stable by order of the Superintendent, who 
subsequently failed to appear and examine the same on his merits. 

After explanation by Supt. Hyde and Mr. Howard it was, on motion of Mr. 
Rising, resolved that the matter be referred to the Superintendent of the 
department in question, with full power to act. 

The President submitted another communication from Messrs. Dewey & 
Stewart, protesting against the decision made by the Viewing Committee in 
Class 18, for the reason that the words ‘‘have made a season” are a technical 
error; that it is not expected that two-year-old stallions will make a season ; 
that this rule, as construed by the judges, has not heretofore been enforced in 
a single instance; that that the rule as printed has heretofore been a silent or 
dead letter in this respect. They therefore ask a reconsideration of the 
decision. 

Mr. Childs moved that inasmuch as the rule regarding the case has thus far 
been ignored it should henceforth be treated in a like manner. 

The motion was adopted. 

Upon motion of Mr. Parsons it was agreed that Mr. Sylvester Larned, who 
made an erroneous entry, should be allowed to change the same. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, Secretary. 
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Detroit, Thursday ELvening, September 18, 1879. 


The Executive Committee met at the Russell House parlors at 7:30 P. M. 
President Webber in the chair. 

Roll called: quorum present. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

Protest of KF. Noble, E. B. Donelson, and others, submitted and discussed 
and on motion was laid on the table. 

The Secretary submitted the protest of L. C. Lincoln. 

On motion the matter was referred to Superintendent in charge. 

Protest of Edwin Phelps submitted. Referred to Superintendent in charge. 

Protest of A. D. Powers, of Farmington. Referred to Superintendent in 
charge. 

Protest of P. J. D. Van Dyke. Referred to Superintendent in charge. 

Protest of Richle Brothers. Protest not entertained. 

Protest of W. C. Kellogg, M. C. Knowles and others. Referred to Super- 
intendent in charge. 

Protest of Galtin Brothers, Detroit, submitted. Upon niotion it was rejected. 

Protest of Geo. L. Gibson & Co. submitted. Referred to Superintendent in 
charge. 

Protest of A. Dondero, submitted. On motion, a premium of $3.00 was 
awarded him. 

The Secretary submitted a communication from Secretary Garfield of the 
Pomological Society regarding exhibitors selling their wares in Pomological 
Hall. 

On motion of Mr. Sterling the communication was placed on file. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Childs the Finance Committee were authorized to settle with the 
Treasurer for all unsold tickets. 

On motion of Mr. Childs the Finance Committee were instructed to count 
all tickets sold, settle with the Treasurer and destroy all tickets, if the count 
is essentially the same. 

On motion of Mr. Parsons, the President was authorized to give Finance 
Committee all unused attendants’ and meal tickets, and that they destroy 
them after giving account. 

The committee then adjourned. 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, 
Secrelary. 
47 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE THIRTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL FAIR OF THE SOCIETY, HELD AT 
DETROIT, SEPTEMBER 17 To 21, 1879. 


DIVISION A—CATTLE. 


CLASS 1.—SHORTHORNS. 


Best bull yearsiold, Phelps Brothers, Dexter 2..-. --2-- so4ece .cee eee $25 00 
2do., 13; So Brocka Brighton 22 eset. se cee Ei se ee 20 00 
30 do., James Moore, Milfond -..86 gee. Soc s cose ee eeeee a ae eee 15 00 
4thedo., ‘R.A. akemick, Clarkston 2-2) 2. <2 - Ss ee oe ee ee = 10 00 
Best bull 3 years old, D. S. Holcomb, Jackson...........--.- Le eee 20 00 
DOAIM0. oa: ily. BOOKS, INOVIA=...) sha. cok eens ol ee eee eee 15 00 
3d do., Ed. McGonegal, Clarkston .......----- ul. pe uid Ot 10 00 
Aishido,; FH .w.southwell; Allens#2£525. 2.02. 254: eo 5 eee ee ee 5 00 
Best bull 2 years old, Geo. Fulton, Mt. Clemens ._........-.-.--.-..---2---6 2u 00 
Baccdo;. i; MWhi) WV psilanti-2 o--seee cee oe eee 15 00 
Bdsdo, Wim. Ball Ham bung iss 22 ae oe eee ees eee 10 00 
Ath-do. Wiad 1. Warner, Dexter - 5.222.224 <ne. se oe ee ee eee 5 00 
est bill 4 year-old, Phelps, Brothers, Dexter,:-.-_ .) 5). s- 5.22 ee 15 00 
Addo... MeOmber, (hlastines so. 2s ee soee secs ee ere ae ee eee eee eee 10 00 
sano: GuAL Smith; Somerset! 2 Ae ies ee ee Re 2 ee 5 00 
Ash,do.,2.Jb. White, Northville *.: sce ee eee eo ee eee. eee 3 00 
Best ibull calf wise. Warner Dexter: cen. cece oo eee eee ee ee 12 00 
2d do. Wim. Ball, Mamburp oo. ou oa lececsce sace ees ene oe ae 8 00 
SAO, ALtE sow OOO" Mason... S22to te ee eee 5 00 
Ath do: D>-M.-Uhl,Yipsilantig.2 22.4.2. 525-0 a ee eee 3 00 
Best bullof- any.ace, DiS. Holeomby Jacksons: ee - jase 22 hee nee Diploma 
Best cow4 years old, Phelps Brothers, Dexter: 2222-2227 2 sees eee eee 28 00 
2dido..“AmMos F.-Wiood, Masome 2.2 seh: oo ee ee ee 20 00 
Sdido., Wim. Ball, Bamburos 2 es eae ae eee eee 15 00 
4th ido. WiC. | WixsomiWixome::S:sieeslkt eke ase 5 ee 10 00 
Best heifer 3 years old, Phelps Brothers, Dexterio 2c. 2 22 eee eee eee eee 20 00 
Budo. eM Oh]. cy psilantigesscaa 22 oe ee oe eee eee eee 15 00 
ad go;, Wain. ‘Ball, Hamburg.) 22 ese: wees sc ceente eee 10 00 
Athdo., DM. Ub), Yipslaitije es 25-26 oe oS ee ee 5 00 
Best heifera years old, W. Clwixom, Wixom -! vse. eee ease eae eee 20 00 
20.d0.4D omiolcomb, Jacksons. se eee cee eee eens eee 15 00 
BGO. cw helpssbrochers:, Wexterce-weeemeeteees erie eee ese eee eee 10 00 
Atiido: vu-uicGoneral Clarkston. -eeeeeeaeeoe ee eeee ee eeee ee eee 5 00 
Best yearling hover, Phelps Brothers, Dexter. <---> -= ota oa5c neces eee 15 00 
ado DAUD Y psi)antl Ss eee tec eh tcl. oe h kee 10 00 
Sdsdo), Ee hellpssBrothers, Wexterieo-see seepees eee ce 6 eect eee 5 00 
Ath do., Wm, Ball. Hamburg 20252 Sse eee ees... Jee 3 00 
Bestheitercult, se helps Brothers, Dexter esses e =. -- oa) oe 12 00 
20 do., 1. Hl. isyon, MASON 252252 weno cc... 0 20ce5s- ee 8 GO 
ado;. helps Brotivers: Dexter- i. se epee eee eo. <5 22-2 ee eee 5 00 
4th idox- Az FS Wood 3M is0n..2 22955: Sete. eo oe. 2 eee 3 00 
Best, bull with 4 of his get, Phelps Brothera;Wexter............222--eeeer 20 00 
Best cow and 3 of her progeny, D.S. Holcomb, Jackson__---....-..--- ...-- 20 00 


B. F. VANMETER, 
1. H BUTTERFIELD, 
KE. BEMAN, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 2—DEVONS. 


Best hull 4 years old, B.-L. Doney,* Victor Wackson... 22-225. -2eeee eee $25 00 
20 do., A. A. Sheldon, Midland City 226, eee o-- 12: dope ee neee eee eee 20 00 
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mest bulla yeags ond, P. K.. Leech Shelbyet: eos, oS eee $20 00 
Doh Gees Bevin beec0Y,. DISCO: e250 3 ee ee sae wa ce ee 12 00 
BESHHUlbaeans Olt A. J: Burrows. DTOy gos eee eee fee 15 00 
mesh bulkt- year-old, P. K. Leech: Jtnele,* Shelbys). 2 22) oo eee 10 00 
pest bULesiab ok: Weech: Shelbys t2--: 2 a ee ie eee 7 00 
Pda eAs sheldons Midland City 2 sso oe eee a ee 5 00 
Bestmbulliot anviage, A. ds Burrows Troy: 22. 5 sees RO See ee Diploma 
ipesinecow. 4 years old, P> Kwheeth.|Shelby.:= << =.= 229 3 sR 25 00 
Bea. A. ., BULlO WS; PEOyes= sok 2 Ss ee SS 08) ee ee 20 00 
Foedo As ds BULLOW SS RT OVoun se aercs tac cce ke eee ee eee Ned ee 10 00 
iBesigheirer.o years old, Pa KeebeechsShelby*) 220 eee eee a) een ed 20 00 
Addo: Myron: Bixby Discotese== 22 9220 ee ee te PERE FOP a ee 12 00 
Hest neer 2 years Old: Awd: Burrows. ELOYts2 S02 see see eee ee 15 00 
Addo. Ate di. Burrows Rroyestos sos es. Se Re, Sees ee Bae 10 00 
Sado: M:.: Bixby. Discoles serie ee- eet 2 eo ee A eae 5 00 
Bestsyearting heifercA. Js bUuLOWS.w LLOY ss ste ee eae ee aoe eres eee 10 00 
Add Ma Bixby DIiscone esi ses eee ea ose Daa ad me cthte eee eee ee 5 00 
SOPdOs Ms BIRDVMDISCOR Stee s Seat eee e kL come See Ses eee eo eee 3 00 
pee nelten cult, Pek heech Shel byls sesh soos 5 a oe eee ot ae 7 00 
DUES As Je BULrowse ry RYOVran sass tee eee Sone oes ne | ae ee ee ae 5 00 


B. F. VANMETER, 
I. H. BUTTERFIELD, 
E. BEMAN, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 3—HEREFORDS. 


mest bull.s years ola, Kidwin, Phelps, Pontiae 2... 222-2544. 4--5- eee $15 00 
Best bull 1 year old, David Clark, Lapeer..-...........-.---.--. Se its ey 10 00 
peste Dullenl fom Gey Nel ps. b ONGIAGs Ss 8 eo a ape ee 7 00 
est pollot any. age. David Clark, Lapeer: .sc-o55-seo sce oe See ee Diploma 
Hest.caw 4 years oid, David Clark, Lapeer: 2.0. 2 SoS oS eee eae 25 00 
ZAcdo La wine lel psPOntiaes 25122 e aan a ae es ee ee 20 00 
SULdGrs HOW tieie helps: POMmuiacl so a3 2st n eee ees a ee ay ee ee ee 10 00 
ipestheitero.y casio Wav Clark, Wapeer=— a5. co. sense oe nesses see ee 20 00 
Hesteneiter.2,yeurs.old,, David Clark, Lapeery-.o=- ees sone Lek ae eee eee 15 00 
20.00: Hdwin. Phelps, Pontiac... .. 203532 22268. eee ee ee ee eee 10 00 
Best heifer l-year/old}.Dayid Clark, Lbapeers2s-25 23 2 eee 10 00 
au ad. Wavid: Clark, Lapeer. .s.22- Ses eee ee ee 5 00 
Best hettercalf..Hdwid) Phelps. Pontiac..... 3.55. 25266) eee 7 00 
A do. hdwin:Bhelps; Poutiaes2. 2222 eee ees ee eae eS 5 00 
od do., Edwin.Phelps, Pontiac. -...-5-. 22-21. 220s Be eee 3 00 


B. F. VANMETER, 
I. H. BUTTERFIELD, 
E. BEMAN, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 4—AYRSHIRES. 


Best bull 4 years old, Oliver W. Davenport, “Chester,” Birmingham....-_.- $25 00 

A doehebewvockwoods bear,” Petersbures. 2a secs seo oe ee cohen s. cele ee 20 00 
Best bull 3 years old, 2d premium, Erwin Evelett, *Bumper,’ Corunna. _---_- 12 00 
Best bull 2 years old, Chas. R. Coryell, *Luxury,” Jonesville ...-.........--- 15 00 
Best bole y. year old: J..o. bogers, Orchard Lukeso29 oo. cs se sos ceewenes 10 00 
Best bult'calf, Jaswnorers Orcnard: Lake: sos see eee ee eee es 7 00 
Best bull of any age, E. L. Lockwood, Petersburg.......... ..-------------- Diploma 
Best cow 4 years old, J. S. Rogers, “Nancy 2d,” Orchard Lake.....--.....--. 25 00 

Zi do., J. 5. Borers, "Madora.” Orchand Wakeposisese. 5202 Ce eee eee 20 00 

3d do. J. 8. Rogers, “Jessie Graham.” Orchard Lake. ........----+.--.--- 10 00 
Best cow 3 years old, J. S. Rogers, “Bertha,” Orchard Lake.......---.-.--..-- 20 00 
Best heifer 1 year old, R. B. Caruss, “Lucy 3d.” St. Johns.........4..-.22--2- 10 00 
Best heifer calf, J.-S. Rogers, *O, Lake Maid.’ Orehard Lake_.-....-.------- 7 00 

2u du., J. 8. Rogers, “Nanette Ist,” Orchard Lake..........-.-.--. ode oe 5 00 


W. H. ARNOLD, 

W. J. G. DEAN, 

JOHN PATON, 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 5—JERSEYS. 


Best bull 4 years old, H. B. Fargo, “Rupee,” Greenville.....-................ $25 Of 
Best bull 3 vears old, Jno. G, English, Manchester -.-......-0..---.......... 20 00° 
2d do., W. J. G. nae ba a Se me eeaets sey le. ty eee. 12 00 
3est bull 2 years old, Bates, Detroit..<2<4 sane csacee eee oe 15 00° 
2d do., W. J. G. Bada akowee Se See oe Piers aE hs a oe te 10 00 

3d do., H. J. Pingree, ‘Detroit Sahl Sere enim iinet os abcd: & Bic sly AN 2 Oe ean i 5 00° 
Best bull 1 year old, “Ww. J. G. Der an, Hanover: --— ......2 +508! es eee ees 10 00 
2d do., J. G. English, Manchester HES eee SS ote ie ean. cee ee re 5 00° 

3d do. ’ Featherly & Marston, Bay Citwectods. 2 cco ae See ee 3 00° 
Best bull calf, Jno. 'G. HnelishManchesterss.—.. -2-<--c-suae 25> eee 7 00 
Best bull of any age, Jno. G. English, Maneghester.<.c4:¢-+----4:) caeses ee Diploma 
Best cow 4 years old. Isaac M: urston, Bay City = ..2-c5<.0 0 bs San ee eee 25 00° 
2d do., W. J. G. Dean, Hanowercce 2. cen, bo, eae ee 20 00 
Sddo:,.M. W.. Bates, Detrottz-2--. cece sents cen aswe 4 5 ae 10 00 
Best cow 3 gears old, Jno. G. English, Manchester: ....-....-csusdasepeneee 20 00 
Idido. Wd. GG. Dean, Hanover: cs. 32555235522) Sees on ee bc ea 12 00° 

3d do., ay Je Ge Dean. Hanover... /32ee8.5606 aki yases Se Se SE eee 8 00 
Best heifer 2 2 years old, Jno. J. Bagley, Detroit =o Ree e aS. bone de 15 00 
2d do., M. W. Bates, Detroit cocsditet bass ososec 2 eas esse ees eee 10 00° 

SY6 hCG hoy! sed be Merrill, Bay Cityiccs3 ace ccc cece s casos Ase eee 5 00 
Best Meier yearold. i. /Gustin, bay City ==. 22- 2s ns eee eee ee ee 10 00 
Ad 00. WV ids tt en, MANOVEl. p22 200 Jo ooh: 2522 Sd asd keds See eee See 5 00° 

SU Ow werd Gs ean, sanovers: 2. WUcs Lee on se sobs Jee eee eee 3 00' 
Best heer calf, M. W.. bates, Delrolbha-sass..25464-55-022-06 oe ee 7 00 
Qa do. W.d. G. Dean; Mariover. .22--.2 20226. s a 2 ee 5 00 

sa d0.H, §; Pingree;Metroit oor ee eee bt eae ee ee eee eee 3 00: 


JAMES H. JEROME, 

JAMES TAYLOR, 

WILLIAM WHITFIELD, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 6—GALLOWAYS. 


Best, bulli3years old, mR. .B: Curuss, St. Johns. 4_ 25-2 2-2 ee ee $20 00 
Best bull:one year old, Geo. Coleman, Marion... 2.23! .c9.¢ sual gi aseee 10 00 
pest pull calf. KR. B. Caruss.t..Johns) 9-265 Se ae ee ee eee 7 00 
Best cow) 4,vears old.ak. .B; (Caruss, St..Jobns 2. 22 ee sneee Le eee 25 00 
2a 0... B. Cariss Sts) OHS)... <2 coh. cts Le ee ea ee 20 00 
Best cow. years old, Geo. Colman; Mari on-22 222 <a ee eee 20 00 
2d *do.cR...B. Caruss, St. Johnssasce.- sass. 5-2 ate ee eee eee 12 00 
Best heifem2 years old; Geo; Colman; farions:—-22--2--55- oe eee 15 00 
2dedo eB aCanuss. St. ~JOwWns* 22-0 -ses sl. 2 Soe eee ee eee ee 10 00 
Best heifericalf te yearold Rb, Caruss, St.JOhNS 22 -25o5. eee aoe 10 00 
20didowGeo. Colman; Marion. sas ses see 2 ee Se ne eee eee 5 00 
ad\do..,Geo. Colman, Maniones. 2/2262 oes et eee eee eee eee 3 00 
Best ealf, (RABACaruss, St. JOM sees seen ee esess ee eee eae ee eee 7 00 
2dido:, Reb eCaruss St. SONnNS 2s hoe seen a8 Le ees ol ee er 5 00 
od.do., Re BuGaruss; Sti Johrisi oo eerie ee Shree eee 3 00: 


ISRAEL V. SMITH, 

JOHN PATON, 

BYRON SUTHERLAND, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 7—HOLSTEINS. 


Best bull.4 years old, Wm. K. Greens Aidiuniese. 2 on: 2c 8 2 eee eee $25 00 
2d.do.. Hrwin Evelette, Corunhagwetaess ye La ee  e 20 00 
Best bull.2 years old,,A. Underwood, Rollingi2eu-- --.... 22 i. ee eS 15 00 
Best bull a year old,. E.R. Phillips, Bay Aiigeess 2: 2-5 4. ee eee 10 00 
2d do., Wm. A. kowley, Mt Clemedsiane- 28... 5 vee ae ee 5 00 
3d do., Edwin Phelps, «Pontiae:. ae so. Lec hase 3 00 
Best bull calf, Cole & Haw kine, olin. ieee... oe eee 7 00 
20 do., P..B. Richardson, “Puseolacguee 6 os. eh eee 5 00 
3d do.. ab Richardson. Luscola eee eee nos ee eee 3 00 
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West cow 4 yeans.old, Cole &- Hawkins) Hollings 32598 se55-2— 2222s See $25 00 
Dir dower be hichardson, Uuscolac< 555 sence eee eee = ee ee 20 00 
Best cowmesvesrsOld. bo bykichardson, Duseolamecscaac.s- 2. s05- 55 eee 20 00 
Best helene years old. Wim. A. Rowley, Mt. Clemenss-.2--s----55-.--s0-se5 15 00 
TANGoe- Colerce-Hawkings Eevee sas ee ee eel oak ee 10 00 
SLOG oes CDArdsons. Huscolae. sso 222 5 eee eee eee Soe ae 5 00 
Best heifer calf 1 year old, Wm. Westover, Bay City.......-..--..--------- 10 00 
Pudo- heli ps: On tiieheee- oo. ote ele on Sa ee Oe ee h 00 
3d do., Thomas McGraw, Bay City .---.- Ppa he Mie CY eh ee eA Rais Th onl te 3 00 
esulerter call. Cole. di Hawkins; -Rollincecce hes See ee eae 7 00 


ISAAC MARSTON, 

ISRAEL N. SMITH, 

BYRON SUTHERLAND, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 8—GRADE CATTLE. 


Best grade or native cow 4 years old, A. Hosmer, North Farmington---._-- $20 00 
2 Ga. Fo. Wilson, duekeOn 25.2 ace ten el ee eee tae 10 00 
3d do., ali taee Holcomb, AGKSO Ne so tee eee Ne ci i ek ae 5 00 
Best heifer 3 years old, David Millers, Clarkstou. 2.2 soso ses soe oee sae ee 15 00 
Te COm ee AceRennGk= Claris hO Mee ans 5 soe oP ee age Sey ee ey 7 00 
SOLdo C.J. Gregory. Dexben. 22) sop ecsne oe see ee cee ne ete aie eee eee 4 00 
Hestneiten 2 years:Gld. ks AL kemick, Clarkston: 22-22 ss5--2= 5-5-4255 -s25== 10 00 
PTET rio CEC CU Wr, CLO SUG Eee Sater rs gets Det Ee aes er merle eee ee ee 5 00 
SO Os. ci Ae Remick yO larkstoOn yes eae eeeaee a ones a LU ape ee eee 3 00 
Best yearling heifer, David Miller sClarketom: yews oe ee eee ae ee 8 00 
2d do. R. A. Remick, (Gyn T eae ar ea cae ay Gr ead Ae Et can 3 5 00 
Sdrdo: David Miller) Clarks tonsesee fey et tes ee ee eee 3 00 
Best heifer calf, R.A. Remick, Glatkstons.cos55 oe ae eee eee es 5 00 
W/dG:, | Davia. wiulen, ClarkssONs.> 3252). Sf. o  eeeg eaee aee 3 00 
Burdon Ac REMICk, OClorksStonh® s-.6 2 45- e oe ee eee. eer eee eee ee 2 00 
Best herd of grade cattle, R. A. Remick (Herd 1), Clarkston...........--.-- 20 00 
WA donc pArehemick: (Heng 2) re Claret 0 Werese sa see a ae oe 10 00 
ado, David Miners CIATKStOlls.< 5,206 eo soes see oa ceeeas aan coe ems 5 00 


B. F. VANMETER, 
J. H. BUTTERFIELD, 
EK. BEMAN, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 9—WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 


Best yoke of working oxen 5 years old, David Miller, Clarkston.-....-.----- $20 00 
Addo: Charlesrls'Whelock# Saletnie see ek eee es eee se 12 00 
se.dos Ey, ‘I; Doney, Jackson it- 8. 4 eee 8 he eee a ee 10 00 

Best yoke of steers 4 pears old, Amos F. Wood, Mason .......------------- 15 00 
modo. lu. TE. Donéy.. Jacksons ~~ o2.4ca8 Soc ath eee AS eco 10 00 

Best: yoke of steers 3 years old, A. F. Wood, Mason... ..22 = ---2-42-5i--%-- 10 00 
eO.do., We PY Dooney, JacksOni sous 26 caaid Sette eg ee Re Sy at ewe ate 7 00 

Best yoke of steers 2 years old, A. Hosmer, N. Farmington. ........-------- & 00 
AO Qoiga thee Ve OOO MASON 2. 0 aM en ade cee eek cel as 5 00 

Best yoke ‘of steers 1 ye: ir old, David Miiler, Clarkston.........---..------- 6 00 
AICO Aer by WW OO GMAW O tee ros aa a ee eee et ke 4 00 
3d do.. A. Bosoier, No Parmington. .. sie sete oan die Seok ee 2 00 

Best herd of 5 yoke of oxen and steers, Amos F, Wood, M BBO Mes a4 ceo aths 25 00 


JOHN McKAY, 

GUTHER PROCTOR, 

JAMES CANFILD, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 10—FAT CATTLE. 


Best fat ox, Joseph. England, Four ‘Town..+......¢-03) 2225050. .0 aay, $15 00 
2d do., Joseph Higianud. Pour ‘Town.......... suds) eee 10 00 
Best fat cow, P. E. White, Murehvilic...........vsaeele noel eee 15 00 
2d do., Win. BirntthBeeerote. 603 3c LLU Le a ee ee 10 00 
Best steer 3 years old, Williams & MeGonegal, Clarkston. ........---.------ 10 00 


2d do., Williams & MeGouegal, Clarkston 
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Best heifer 3 years old, Williams & McGonegal, Clarkston.........---.----- $10 00 
20 do,., Wm. Smith, Detroit... on gece see eee ee eee see 5 00 
]. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR., 
A. 5S. BROOKS, 
S. A. COLBY, 
Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 11.—HERDS. 


Best herd of Shorthorns, Phelps Bros., Dexser_..-.......-.-.---.----------- $60 00 
20do:, DS. Holeamb; Jackson 225. 22. oe. hese hes eee eee 50 00 
S0'do., Phelps Bros. Dexter 2.2. 0.0222ec.0 5220 2c Seba eee 40 00 
4th do., Win. Ball, Hamburg ------ OES) ac a ao A 30 00 
bth do.30D. MM. Uhl, Ypsilanti 2-35. eee. eee ee eee 20 00 

Bestwnerd of Herefords, David Clark, Lapeers-.s. 2, -22seeeee eee lee ee eee 40 00 

Best herd of Jerseys, W..J.'G. Dean, Hanover... -22-:0..2.1.-22seee eee 40 00 
ad‘do. Wid 2G, Dean, "Hanover, 262 ee ee ee 25 00 
Sad, Mareue We Bates, Detroteceeer hs sees Se ee ee 15 00 

Best ‘herd of Galloways; P. B. Caruss, St. Johnss.02.2¢% 9.0 2-2 t oe 40 00 
2d ‘do. Geo, Colman, Marion < <0: 5 t2.<. 2ee Re eee 25 00 


I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR., 
R. GIBSON, 
C. C. BEAHAN, 

Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION B—HORSES. 


CLASS 122—THOROUGHBREDS. 


Best stallion, 4 years old, F. F. Chappell, * Gen. Custer,” Mt. Clemens... -.-.-- $30 00 
od do. NiJ > Custer.““lrogztoman,”: Montes: 22. 220 o-2- ake =~ eee 20 00 
Best stallion, 3:sears ‘old. J.B. Maicom, Lowell... 2.25 see eee 20 00 
Best stallion, 2 years old, F. F. Chappell. Mit. Clemens oo 2. oo ce oes 12 00 
Best brood mare 4 years old with foal, K. W. Brown, “ Hat Brown,” Royal acts 
One os 36 bree? Bee Naat end OS 9 ey 9S A AR ee ce oe eee 2 
2d do., R. W. Brown, “Queen of: Diamonds): S245.) ee eee A 15 00 
Best mare 4 years old without colt, Dr. Jenner, Detroit........-..---------- 15 00 


ID. HORTON, 

J. P. WETHERILL, 

W. W. HODGE, 
Viewing Cummiltee. 


CLASS 13—HORSES FOR ALL WORK. 


Best stallion, 5 years old. Edward H. Lyon, St. Johns. .-....---.--...------- 30 00 
2d do., 0. O.'Gibbs, Vassar eee foo ee er co Oe eee eee 20 00 
Sdidox Beers @iPerkins.<Owosso:: -.22saes2- 2-05 eee eee eee eee 10 00 
Ath do. C.F. whode, Oak, WaynenCo ere es S.A OS eee oes 5 00 

Best stallion, 4 years old, A. Headley, “ Hero,” Lansing. .....-.-.-------2.-- 25 00 

Best stallion: 3d years old, G.'S: May, Unadilligeres vet. 9222 02 2S toes eee 20 00 
Ad. do.,-Win. Batler;.-Mason \.:.2522¢0eeeeeeceas secrete e- seer ee =) eee 15 00 
30 dow F. EF. Humphrey, Salineltiis: eee tee oa See 10 00 
Athi do., Amibrose Parchase, Aubuinyoseeeeeeee 6-22 2s 2 eee eee 5 00 

Best stallion :2:vears old, J..E; Rogers, Salimezi2e-=- - 2... 22-2 5-2 o eee 12 00 
2d do., W. W. Riggs; Sylvan"Center Soper o. 22 5. 202 ee 10 00 
3d:do.,, .W.\Mz Baldwin; Watervliet.22ceeeees-- 02. - 0 5c sees 8 00 
4th do., M. Green| Farmington...) 2eeeee eee --- ~~ < » tt oeee ea 5 00 

Best stallion, 1 year old, Ei, Woodman, PAWMDHWL........<2cscuseeneee een 10 00 
2d do., J. A. Kallenback, Sylvan Centrezeee-----. >... 422222 & 00 
3d do., Geo. Parrott, Mt, -Ulemets oemeeeee. 5 00 
4th do., John Brink. Lynn, St) Clair Coseree.: 2...) -<ce dee eee 3 00 

Best stallion colt, H. P. Merrill, Bay City. .cees+-------------20-eeeeenee oe 8 00 
2d do., A.B: Donelson, Pontine: +: 2S ee oes See 5 00 
3d do.. J. D. Perry, Belle Branchic), oogeeeee Be isi. 4; AOR ee ee 3 00 

Best brood mare 4 vears old with foal, H. P. Merrill, Bay City.....--------- 29 00 
Pa do. H. P. Merrill: 2.20 eee Se. oie UE eee 15 00 
3d do. J. D. Perry, Belle Branch: 222 see el’ -we . 2. ee ee eee 10 00 


Ath do., A. B. Donelson, Pontine: 5. ceseee ne s- -~ --2 55k e ee eee 5 00 
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Best mare 4 vears old without foal, J. C. Chilson, Livonia .._.. ep 
Fdkcdoebkake shale Grass bakes: a25 cee eee ee) eee 
3d do.. RaG. McKee, Lainesburahess 22> 5 5es Sees be oS ee eee 

SaconiwdvesmimM ake o.veans old. Sa Aw Grow.soss- serosa ee oes eee eee 

Bestanlivs2 years old, Geo. Parrott, Mts Clemens’=2s— 5-2 --- > 5 424-S ee 
fei ouns. smith, Grass; Lakes) j5225 02594 sees Be foe ee 88 
SUOn tus MOC eTS: OalINnes assess 42 Na: SoA Eee a eae oe oe 
ATdoshle be Margo; Greenville ss s2242 222 vee eee ee eee ee 

Besteilly:L year old, W. M. Baldwin: Watervliet *2-- =) =e eee 
2d do., Mos S68. Mix, Ow OSSO_...--.-- ~~ +--+ 22-22-22 2-22-22 2222+ --- 


Best filly leaite H. P. Merci Baye ity ses ee ee 1S eee See 
2d do., Geo. Parrot, Mt. IGlameneenn 20 ecco. sh) Al Nye TIM ad 
Solos, B.- WOOd Many baw: LeaWitse. as aoe Sane ee eee ee 

Best filly 3 ra Os Be MilingalesAlinontes2 2 ae eee 
Ado. James Shion Greeiiticl desea. - seer sea eee nee ae ee eee 

Third best gelding, 4 years old, J. D. Perry, Belle Branch. ..........-. 

Best gelding, 3 years old, J. C. Chilson, Ibivionige: sAes ee Meee eee eee 
Ad d0.,-bls Av Olcom b: rane] SCOs 26 se So. eee tS 
3d do. Abel Beers, Owosso SES Re ee ee ee ee ere aseee 

Best gelding, 2 years old, F. F. Humphrey, Saiine._...---........----- 
Wd ds Di kerry. belles Branches.) 2.2. .20 oes oee ee eens oe ae 
2d do., H. A. Holcomb, RB TancigCOrs: Ss gee oe se ee eee 
Aro WV. Hl. . HOOU, Sprint port 5. 2o-4-- 2. . = ae eee 

Best gelding 1 vear old, ” Abel BeérsyOwOssOee sas Hoan ae ee eee . 

Best pair matched horses 5 years old, Rufus K, Farnhain, Almont 
Ber das. Alp Heanchett: Milat.t- ose c 2 ce foe nee eer 


Best pair matched horses 4 years old, E. L. Slaght, Royal Oak 


ZU Ot re Ee CUntIS.) DISCO se Ses So a ae eh PS 


CLASS 14—-ROADSTERS, 


Best stallion, 5 years old, Dewey & Stewart, Owosso.......-.-...__--- 
Ad.do;, Henry. Brown, Battle Creek. --.-..-. .2t=-5es se seee eee 
B0d0:..52gluel_ A. brown. Fentwater.-—.- 25... 22-225 eee ee 

Best stallion, 4 years old, Dewey & Stewart, Owosso.....-........---- 
2d do., Win; Westover, Bay City...-....-- © 2b: 55 ee eee 
ad-do;, ocnn) bs Maxon, extn otOnoss= c= 22 eens eee ae ee ae 

Best stallion. 3 years old, J. J. Stellwagen, Wayne......---.----------- 
2d do., Wm. W. Hay ward, Battle Grecia 0; |.) he 
3d do., Ray Warner, Coldwater Silesian s, RSE A oe ees 2 

Best stallion, 2 years old, James Perry, ‘MeiiGlemensals: ta a. SA. 
2d do., Dewey & Stewart, ONVORSO'S. oe oe et ee Ce tes Fs 
3d do. M. L. Knowles, Coldwatee._. J: + sete camer shit 5 Le 

Best yearling stallion, Heury Brown, Battle Crewe eG sey ka 
2i1 do. , Dewey & Stewart, Owosso..< .s.4- eee 
3d do. Herbert Lewis, Clarkston ee EN eee See 

Besticolt,. Dewey Gistewart.. OWOSSO: Ye. 2 32 tee eee ne ke ee 
Ad do Nee Sainkeyahowlerville +... =< ser eee re LSS 2 
SO d0;, At ba WOne RO eOneliG. =... —. 1..ses5e see ae eee ee 

Best gelding,.6 years.old, A.C. Pisk, Coldwater::424_. - 32-2542... 
2d do,, M. Greet eS rintOPion. 02 - 2 6\. <5 eee ete i Soba ere 
3d do., Frank Davenport, mires Lake... cater as a ee 

Best welding, Syearsold. v.b. shoemaker, Amsden... -— ..2.:----.---.- 

Best gelding. 3 years old, Henry Brown, Battle Saabs gba e: 1 eee 


2d do., M. L. Knowles, Coldwater 


3d do., Abel Beers, Owosso 


Best gelding, 2 years old, Alanson Strong, Grass Lake.....-.-.---..--. 
2i'do., KoberpiGowlm@erescoc-- 3.0.0). OS PL eet ee eee 
Best gelding. 1 year old, Abel Briers: Owosso ae 
Best brood mare, 4 years old, with foal, Dewey & Stewart, Owosso 
2d do., Robert Gould, WORCRCO Co. (coo to oh aoe Seca cee Se eee ee 


5 00 
3 00 
2 00 
6 00 
30 00 
20 00 
25 00 
15 00 
10 00 


N. HAMILTON, 

W. W. MERRILL, 

WM. JENNINGS, 
Viewing Committee. 
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Sq. best brood mare, Ax Bs Donelson, Pontiac: 2255 see 2 eee $10 00 
Best mare. 4 years old, without colt, Dr. A. J. B. Jenner, Detroit...-...._.-. 12 00 
21 do. Samuel.A. Brown, Pentwater.....0. -t- cna see oe eee 8 00 
3d do., Samuel A, Brown, Pentwater.. 2-62.25) 2 2b eee 2. eee 5 00 
Best mare, 3 years old, Dewey & Stewant,Owoss0: -2. 7422 -seeweres- shee tee 10 60 
2d do., Thos. Foster. Plints sc.200.5 62566 <. 28 oe eee oe 6 O00 
30 ‘do, Dewey & Stewart, Owosso: .<.c2..:-...>-- sys eee ee. aes 4 00 
Best-mare, 2 yeurs old, Robert Gould, Ceresco... .-. 42-2\55 02 yee ee 8 00 
2d do,, James Perry, Mt. Clomense. 45527 2e - 6224. s, A We Bd © 5 00 
s0.d0,. M,..'Crofoot, Pontiae: o. s!a0tee. 2.2022: -5 242s eee 3 00 
Best: mare, 1 year, old, Dewey. & Stewart, Owosso...252-) 32) | eee eee 7 00 
3d :dox Robs, Grould; Careseo: 2. 6 s2cnc2- ete bee Se ieee eee 5 00 
od do: C..E. Hiwers, Union. City. 23.0.2..22:. aceenelt: 244. eee eee 2 00 
pest -colt, Robt. Gould, 'Cereseo. «--.2...68>=...< = -weteSt eee ee ee eee 5 00 
ad.do:, Dewey .& Stewart, Owosso... 2324 fee eeetk 2e- - 3 00 


Bd.do,, W..W..otarkey, Powlervilleciees:.. 2 2 Rhstesoes spe ee 2 00 


J. W. PARKHURST, 
JOHN T. BUTLER, 
W. W. HODGE, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 15—GENTS’ DRIVING HORSES TO ROAD WAGON, 


Bex, par driving horses, Sumner Howard, Flint. ->.2 22. 30-2. eee eee $30 00 
Atl GOs .cW tle weth; JACkSons «225. 254-22 555 Re ee eS eee 20 00 
Best single gelding or mare, 5 years old, M. A. Hamilton, Detroit........-- 30 00 
PO GOytHenry brown, Dubble- Creeks’ fee eee eee oe oo ee 20 00 
sd do. W.Ay Owens Detrottu-c1.c cette tek A ee eee 10 00 
Best single gelding or mare, 4 years old, A. C, Fisk, Coldwater........------ 20 00 
Pd do; Me. Knowles; Goldiwater. \ 2223. 255 55/s2.-- aceet elo eee eee 15 00 
od doy, Donald MaeLean, -A1in ‘Arbor. 2. 0.22 see. te 2 ee 10 00 


W. G. PATTINSON, 
W. W. HODGE, 
BD eLOR MONE 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 16—DRAUGHT HORSES. 


Bestestallion,'> years old, WH. P. Merrill; Bayi@itys 3 ees Ss oe $30 00 
Piaido.,.2.°B; Richardson, Unscola. -. 2... 2 2-895 at ee ee eee 20 00 
3d do: Wim. /H. Cook. Lindens. 2.2... ..... 2589s: Eee eee 10 00 
Bestastallion,4 years-old, G. M. Washburn, Lansing: 2252 522 ee ee 25 00 
Best stallion, 3 years old, J. ‘I’. ParkereMt. Clemens. --25-. 2-225 22222 S8 ee 20 00 
Si do., KR. H. Hungerford, Concord: ico... S242 Se ee ee 12 00 
Sq do... FJonnson & Son, Giandtliedse 22525 2 let ee le Bie See eee 8 00 
Bestistallion,,2 years old, A. Brokins, Buchanan: 2322222 2 see ee eee 10 00 
2d do., R. H. Hungerford, Concord.....------. SAE ENED Shy, BORE Dee 6 00 
Bestacolt. layearold,.C. A. Hammisons ews wi at 2 = take: sei see eee es eee 8 00 
Pl to. toga. wickee, LaiigsDpre.4 05 ee ee ee Shae ot ee 5 00 
Best suckling colt, Hiram B.Fargo,,Gireenvalic._ 2 sc ooo. ee. 2 eee 5 00 
Best draught mare, 4 years old, R. W. & ‘I’. Miller, Vassar.......-..--....-- 25 00 
Dido. RoW Le Miller, VaAssarie 2 eeeeeeeen ss nat 3s ee ee 15 00 
pd do,, Isadchobrabacker, Laine s piioyyaseeeeniae = cms fos ee 10 00 
Best mare, 2 years oltl, 2; B. Richardson; dluscolagss=3--” - 36 S252 ee eee 10 00 
9idsdo.. Geo. Hanly. Buchanan.) 25) sees 2 tel.) eee Lee 6 00 
SsdG.52hs) W COCMAIL Paw EL AW 422. eres teense oe ee eee ee 4 00 
Best. filly colt, 1. Rohiabacker, Laingsbareheee-...22---. . -2...32 Dee 5 00 
2d do.,,Geo, Parrott, Mt. Cleese eres ea) 2-2 225 see ee 3 00 


H. C. SPENCER, 

B. HORTON, 

JP. WITHER 
Viewing Conmittee. 


CLASS 17—CARRIAGE AND BUGGY HORSES. 


Best pair of matched carriage horses, 16 hands or over, and 5 years old, ; 
Yates.S. Cole, Bellville...) 260/555 pee is os), ois eee ee $30 00 
Bado.; J. As ‘SuiithGrasssbakel. =. se eeee sy se 5 = 5 ok ae ee 20 00 
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Best pair matched carriage horses, under 16 hands, four years old, C. E. Ew- 


CLS EO MMC LE wees ae at he ee Bee er Ls Oe ee $30 00 

Iq dowaames: Osborn,;Pontiace <2 5.2...) eee 2 eo ee ee 20 00 

Jmd@remmel Ls Stadohn, Utiem, <2 00.255 sagen een eto eee 10 00 
Best pair matched carriage horses, 3 years old, Michael Greiner, Conner’s 

(COREG + - SR le ea pd a es em ene oe. Del's Aen Se eee 20 00 

2d do., A. P. Burr, Howelineeen Cte eee eGR tk ene 12 00 

3d do., E. L., Roberts, MMiapshal eee or 2 ene pe eee eae 8 00 

Single carriage or bugey horse or mare, four years old, A.C, Fisk, Coldwater, 12 00 

2d do., G. P. Linderman, Grand Ledge Ee here Ree ee a Re 8 00 

3d do., E. C. Walker, Coldwaneetieess. Se steer 4 00 
Single carriage or bugey horse or mare, three years old, M. L. Knowles, 

Goldwater. vc eames AL Vp rise uty 12 ee oe 10 00 

Addo, Wi, le Louse Waray tiy 268,28 52 le ee eek el ee 7 00 

ae Gor, Ws: Green. HabMminrtonetel= 5-25. - seas Seon Usa aes ae 3 00 


W. G. PATTINSON, 
J. R. CAMPBELL, 
J. STARKWEATHER. 


BOARD OF TRADE PREMIUMS. 


Pair bay geldings, 5 years oid, James Osborn, Pontiac, second premium... $25 00 
Pair bay geldings, 4 years oid, C. E. Ewers, Union City, first premium. _._ ~~ 50 00 
ALEXANDER LEWIS, 
R. W. GILLETT, 
GEORGE SOWDEN, 
Committee Board of Trade. 


CLASS 18—-BREEDERS’ SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


Best roadster stallion, 5 years old, A. C. Jefferson, Fowlerville._...._. -..._- $100 00 
2d:do.,.4. Cx Merrill, Bay, City... - 3. +--2ss- eee ate eee eee eee ee 75 00 
SO 00., 9s, An GLOW» GreONn Ville 22 on eee SS ae ee ee cee ee, a 50 00 
Best roadster stallion, 4 years old, Sumner Howard, Flint....  ...-...__.--- 75 00 
ag do. Dewey d Stewart, Owosso.c...-. <ccai tM Be peek ia td PN 50 00 
Best roadster stallion, three years old, Ray Warner, Coldwater._..._....__- 30 00 
BOL GOs ls bo SOeMmMIKer. A MSO Me. oe ae tec ope doe See eee ee ee oe =P ne 20 00 
SOO. Co .,sones:. COMMWatelic 2. clocn awe te See ee ee 10 00 
Best roadster stallion, 2 years old, Henry Brown, Battle Creek...........__- 20 00 
AU CO As Otis. COldwatercss2 2: 3. Sec ce oa ee ee Ae ee ee 15 00 
3d do., M. L. Knowles, Raliwater $60.55) 5 ico ee eee eee ee 10 00 


W. G. PATTINSON, 
W. W. HODGE, 


. B. HORYON, 
CLASS 17-MARES AND GELDINGS. 
Best mare or gelding, 5 years old, Thompson & Hart, Lapeer......_..-.---- $100 00 
2d do., H. P. Merrill, Bay City pT: UE Soe ee eso sere 75 00 
3d do., A. C. Fisk, Galdwater J 7. ee ar 8 15 50 00 
Best mare or gelding, 4 years old, A. C. Fisk, Coldwater._.....-.....-...-.- 75 00 
ao dOawwmConrOy, Parming ton... si ic222e een ee ee eee 50 00 
3d do., M. L. Knowles, Coldwater: 1-0 HEREC eae TAS fl on TE 25 00 
Best mare or gelding, 3 years old, A. E. Howell, Homers02) 0/0") 23. 50 00 
2d do., Thos, Foster, RG hee ss ons eR ee ee ete Lee 20 00 
3d do., W. H. ‘Towsey, Ba Clbe oo £2. oe ee ae oe oe oe ae 10 00 
Best mare or gelding, 3 years old, M. E. Crofoot, Pontiac...........-.-..--- 20 00 
ad do, Onlin divers: Dalia City. 22... eee es 23 Pane 
3d do., Kaye Wider Ooldwaters.-2. 20. cosas ne ee ee eee 10 00 
Best thoroughbred stallion, any age, John F.. Bower, Colon.........-..---.- 75 00 
2d do., Jel Beer ae Gm oyi-w =! SL So ah ce cna eee 50 00 
3d do., Wm. B. Drew, Birmingham boss Sceptre Coen eee 25 00 
Best thoroughbred mare or gelding, over 3 years, F. F. Chappell, Mt. 
Clomonttc2 ea. oe ey Seen tee a eee 50 00 
BQ d0,,.d, Di MICE ON oo oe Re eee ceeeeee 30 00 
3d do., Ely Gu ARG Wem oon oe ep en een geen dee ea 20 00 


W. G. PATTINSON, 

GEO. H. SEELEY, 

J. W. PARKHURST, 
Viewing Committee. 
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Sweepstakes for stallions, S, A. Grow, Greenville, first premium 
20 do., Henry Brown, Battle Creek 
$d -do., Dewey @ Stewart, Owosso->-..-) .) 22. ee eee eee 20 00 
JOHN F. BUTTON, 
J. WV. PAYKHURSD, 
W. W. HODGE, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION C-—SHEEP. 


CLASS 21—THOROUGHBRED AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Beat ram. 2 years old. Wm. Ball. Hambures.2- -. ose eee $20 00 
od do; DOP. Deweby,’Grand Blanes. 82>: ooo ce eee eee 15 00 
Saido. Kennedyic Wood. T.ibenty-+---.-+..-¢ccele eee nee ao eee 10 00 
Ath.do.. J..5,/bambernuichland 2. ice co oe. cca seed one eee a eee 5 00 

Best rani, 1 yesr.old, Wm. Ball, Hamburg... 32.2. . 5. 3. ee ee a ee 15 00 
Sdido..wJ..c& H.. McHardy Oceolai@enters26. 222 9.2 Aen 2 oo ee 12 00 
adido:,C..M. Fellows. Manchester-.- =... <2 44.-—-5-- soca sees eee 8 00 
ath do. A. Diehl, Bighland 22-26. 5- on kp ae aoe aes den oe 4 00 

Best's) buck Jambs, .d. B., Wi. Hardy, Oceola’ Centers. _ 22) -2-5---eeeeen ee 12 00 
Bdidos Wim. Ball. Hambuye 28h sccn ed ceed. cco h tc Sse eee 10 00 
SUG0., 4) 5. ONDE, HGP BIANG oo. kc anh n ccas aa dence ee eee 5 00 
4:hwao.. D. Pp. Dewey, Grand Blane... '. 0.2 .2e0 bts. cense se eee 3 00 

Best's ewes 2 years old, Jas, W.. Dey, Deveraux.: =. .-.=. 2 2.202 see See eee 20 00 
2dado: wim. Ball, Hamburet. 22 3224 oe abe soe nee eee 15 00 
Sqido.. 0. H. Thompson, GrandsBlancs: 2. 2254.54 e eee 10 00 
a¢hdo WP. Dewey Grand Blanc’ 2222 5-02 2f3 ee eee eee 5 00 

Bests ewes.) vear.olds; Wim. Hall, Hamburg 2... see ee eee ee eee 15 00 
Dd dowd. & b.McHardy, Oceola Center s-5— 2 = eee ee ee eee 12 00 
sdido:Kkennedy. d& Wood (liberty 222s 2 eee tee ie 8 00 
4th dol. P. Dewey. Grandi Blantisess26 5 eee ee eee eee 4 00 

Best 3 ewe lambs, E. J. & E. McHardy, Oceola Center-..-..--.------...222: 12 00 
Ddvdo.s Po Dewey, Grand Blancas 52555 ee sae ee 10 00 
3d/do..Wm. Ball, Hamburg. 4555 Se ee ee eee eee 5 00 
Ath do.,.J. H. Thompson, Grand! Blane::.<)o 22422252. 22.2502. ee eee 3 00 


J. T.-RICH: 

R. B. CARUSS, 

B. I’ INGALLS, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 22—AMERICAN MERINOS, INELIGIBLE TO REGISTRY. 


Best ram 2:years old, H..R..Dewey, Grand Blanc. 22... <2-.-22--S.4038-> eee $15 00 
9d do., H. Harper; Somerset lin 2 eee eo Jo eee fee ae 10 00 
Sd.do., Jas: W.Dey, Deveraus.s%.:1 dee eo} se- eter ye ane eee 5 00 
Ath dois. obamber, Highlands. ses eeeeee eee = tase eee 3 00 

Best ram] year old, D. P. Dewey. Grand Blane2222322 22-2 2/22. 222 4.2 See 12 00 
Dd do: 5. Bamber, Highlandie 3,28 a8e-ee. ae aes a5 5 oe 2s soe 8 00 
3d do. 2s We Brown. Somerset) soe seeeeee eee a-olse . ese ee eee 4 00 
Ath do.,.Van Gieson Bros-nClintonseeseeeees sae. 4-522... = Seale eee 2 00 

Bests ram lambs, A. Diehl, Highland). ..22 gee: 2: - 6: 3----> 2-2. See 10 00 
90 do. Jus. W...Dev. Deverauxe.-. 5 ere ere aoe 2.) 2 5 00 
3d do. Hood & (Dow. Grassi lake sous eee nore 2 o62;1 4! See eee eee 3 00 
Ath do., Van'Gieson Bros. Giintone-. 2 gates =6:- 6 =. > <2 -4 bone ee 2 00 

Best 3 ewes 2 yeara old, D. P. Dewey, Grand Blane. -........,.42.25.ce pees 15 00 
8d do., Jas. W. Dey, Devernux 22. 2. eet et! oe sk eee 10 00 
3d do..Hood & Dow. Grass lbake . a segeeeeeo- 2-4 2 eo se ee eee 5 00 
Ainido:. Wee. Ourusss UiiGn a LONLe sae eee 5. saeco eee eee 3 00 

Best 3 ewer Dyear old, Van'Gieson Bros, Clinton - 2:2 ....9. Saaesaee eee 12 00 
211 do. J. W. Dey. Deversux 225. . 2 ee oo. = 5 ee ee eee 8 00 
Sd.de., Krank Bliners Deveraux.. .-.. eee. >. 2 eee 4 00 
4th do. Hood gs Dow. Grass uikeoseeseeee oe... Se eee eee 2 00 

Bests. cwe lambs, Frank Elmer, Deveralfe.--- 0-2 ---: ---=-26e aoe scares 10 00 


20,00,, A. Diehl ai ohlaid 22" 2. eee = eee eee 5 00 
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Baect-s.ewell amis wan: Gieson’ Bross sia sen eee ee lk. ee ee eee $3 00 
Ath: Goeuce he Mey, DeVernuk... 2.2.08. sce seein as 245252 3 ten ae 2 00 
Jot RIC He 
R. B. CARUSS, 
Be alatN G Abas. 
Viewing Cummittee. 


CLASS 23—FINE WOOL GRADES. 


Hestmorewes 2 vears old,. lH. Liyon Mason:. .. oc sone 082 nee eee eae $12 00 
2d do., J.S. Bamber, Pin ithe ti Seen eee ee ee eee eee! 8 00 
31 do.. J.S. Bamber, Highland MPs 50. is es oe ee op ee 5 00 
Best 3 ewes 1 year old, J. 5S. “Bamber, Highland re ters ert A eee 10 00 
2 do., J. S. Bamber, Highlindeeese2o5.5.< Sth shee Bs ss ee aes oes 6 00 
3d do. C.S. Brooks, BROT OUR es. = a2 32 = Se 27 Seer eee rae 4 00 
ea ewe lambs Prank BMmerWweVerauscs = 2s. c55 eee a= er oe ee 8 00 
Budo Leh. Dewey Grands Blaney? 22 soe | 2 i= ae ahs mee eo ee ee ee 5 00 
mds dao. pamper: ieilenae 22-05. 065 oak dance epee sees 3 00 
J. H. ‘THOMPSON, 
J. 8S. WOOD, 
G. V. A. N. GEISEN, 


Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 24—SOUTHDOWNS. 


Bes Tana years-old, Mrs,;, Ann Newtons; Pontiac...4....2. 22 tLe ose ee eles $15 00 
Bur dOs Mre-Ann Newtons OnulaGeasos. so 25 oo ee oe a eee 10 00 
Bodo NOs Lesh Cen JErsey es o> saaetes <2 So ee eer eo ee 6 00 

Bear yearliig rat, Moore & Kelley, Y pstlantil. 22.220 5.5222 2.2522. 12 00 
BardO des Hao eh ONntiaer ace Ur sAcht ake: 3 oye tees UE ee ee ee eee Sanne 8 00 
BOrao:, J NomMessiter, Persey Ue 2259. fon le ee eee ete eee ee eet ae 5 00 

Best pen of ranilambs; Jno. Messiter; Jersey.) 22-2 -2- + - <2 4-242 et eee 10 00 
Addo: sNooremoumelley. Yopsilantie eee ees we ee eae eee 6 00 

Best 3 ewes 2 years oid, Peter Hagle. Pontiac... -.2222--22- 2.522255 S22 15 00 
2d do Mrs; ATinoN ew tony EONnClaG- ce ese emcee eee nee coe toys eee eee eee 10 00 
BU OG. NOs Wessiter Jersey scene) cok seer eens ae ne cere eee 6 00 

Berke ewes lL year old. Jno. Lessiter! Jersey 2. cu este acces oss aa ee 12 00 
AAG NOs essiLeYy JEnsey ao see taoet ae ease cece cae eee eetne ae ee 8 00 
sordoe Jno Wessiten, Jersey ste 22st REE eee mon rere ae eae et tee eee 5 00 

Beioewe lainb=, Jno: Leskiter, serseyte- oo: to a. 2 scams ee eee eee 10 00 
Adon OO PESSILETael CUS@Vs 22. = Coe cae ante a. Same cee eee eter 6 00 
Bl One HO.eCssllel: J CTSCYs cette s Jo. oe ee oe oo ete ne eee 4 00 


ROBT MILLER, 

WM. WHITE, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 25—ALL MIDDLE WOOL SHEEP OTHER THAN SOUTHDOWNS. 


Best rant 2 years oli.’ Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac-......2.62c2secce..2265245+ $15 00 
2d do., Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti.............-.-- SPR eo oy ee 10 00 
Sage MrsrAnn Newton! EP ONnviaGscs. cco see eee Uo ee ne ate 6 00 

Best yearine rani Mrs-AnniNewton, EOltiaCs. 22> seeee ween oes ace ee ee 12 10 
Si do. Mrs Ann wewtons Pontlac: ...2..2< sentae ee SEE Oe es non ac et gee 8 00 
G0 00. Is Al meWwrons PONtIAG.... ...c.s22ace bees ood boson 5 00 

Best pen of ram lambs, Moore & Ke Sly, Y peblaniti see ea eee ieee 10 40 
ad GO., BOOTS Aye eaok PENANG) <2. 5.20 Sr «ast Sees OE Ba ae oe ae 6 00 

Best 3 ewes 3 years old, Mrs. Ann Newton, Ponting. soc 73 4s os 38 5-5 15 00 
Mddo., Moura dh Relive, © ne) btif ts. «o-oo Src ae eS eel oe bee ee wee eee 10 v0 
od. do,, Mrs. AnmmewlomePOntiac: ........ aches plies peeuoce eat waeeear 6 00 

Best 3 ewes 1 year, Moore & Kelly, Y psiJanti_..------.-. Snipes cose cea age 8 00 
Oi, G0,c:N tay Slime emir EONtIAC. ..<.. = + 22~-serkeacen ont pees nen 8 00 
Ue) G0.) MLOOTGras MelOL- CS BIMNLL. |... 5 ocac edmncepoeen deseo neta nee 5 (0 

Best 3 ewe lambs, Moore & Mery...¥ psllantl. .52c.casteosaeeeu in ae suscemees 10 00 

20; dO. Mise AliiLNMGCiONyOMUIhOs 22. {eee se ee 6 00 
3d do., Moore & Kelly, Y psilauti sn iG m na orca sta a las @ GP mae 4 00 


ROB’ T MILLER, 

WM. WHITE, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Cummittee. 


ist) 
i 4) 
© 
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CLASS 26—LEICESTERS, 


Best ram 2 years old, Mrs: Ann Newton, Pontiac-<2se2esee ec lo. 2c geese $15 00 
9d do., AMos EF. Wood; Mason >< 2c. 32... che ee eee ew eee 10 00 

3d do.,. Amos: F. Wood, Mason -.--...<c.=.. 22. co ee oa eee ee os ee eee 6 00 
Best yearling ram, Hugh McDonald, Hortoh:.. ...22--ece eee, Pe 12 00 
20 do., Ainos My YY: ood, MASON: anc ci Soddi on sem 35el eeeee eee 8 00 

3d do.. Amos F, Wood. Mins O hs ejocns ees ees 3's oo ya eae Ae oe yee 5 00 
Best pen of ram lambs, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac......-.....-- Sn oe 10 00 
20 do: Amos FF’. Wood) Mason::¢.-22.:\) 2.22. 2S ee eee eee 6 00 
Best d.ewes'S:years old,,Acd. Woods:225 2222. 6202220 eee 15 00 
2d-do., Mrs; Anh Newton. Pontiacs2s2 2. 2... ee eee 10 00 
3d.d0;,A. F. Wood, Mason... BENE ee Ae eee 6 00 
Best 3 ewes:1 year old. H.:MceDonald; Horton. << 2220 e ease eee 12 00 
20.do:, Mrs. Ann Newton; Pontises:.:.:22..02 5.2 ee eae 8 00 
Sd.00;A.F. Wood, Mason-2e<2 22-2) fee CO eae ae eee 5 00 
Best, ovewe:lambs,-4. FE. Weads Masony:: 2222.0 ee ee eee 10 00 
2d do, He McDonald: Horton. 222.235 7--.- scone eS eee eee 6 00 
Sdi.doy, tAvd ss WiOOUMNLASON =. 202 boat oc ce iteee eae eee ee 4 00 


ROB’T MILMER, 

WM. WHITE, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 27—COTSWOLD AND OTHER LONG WOOLED SHEEP. 


Best ram 2 years old, Frank Wilson, Jackson....___- byte tn ae $15 00 
2Hido.. 4. McDonald, Horton... 2.02. one eee bee see 10 00 
30°d0.. Jas. bunker, Owosso 2-22. oc cect. ceecs PER oe eee 6 00 

Bestryearlinge ram, of. McDonald Horton)) oe oe eee 12 00 
20-do:, H. McDonald, JHortone = 2222 2.2. Po ecee eee ae eee 8 00 
DaOtdo:,)aS. bunker OWOSSO 2. = 22 eee ee eee ee eee 5 00 

Bestpenjof3 ram lambs, i. Wilson, Jacksons2s2--22 25-255 eee 10 00 
Pdido:, Ho MeDonald: Horton. 2e). 20232 oe se see ee eee 6 00 
soudo,.. EH. McDonald, sHorton 2-5. ssn eee eee eee 4 00 

Best 3 ewes, 2 years old, F. Wilson, Jackson..-..........------ SREP Ex 15 00 
20.0: 1. MeDonald, (forton. . 2. 30526 oe ee eee eee 10 00 
Bodo. Mrs. Ann INewton, bOntiae ..-" 22 o-oo 6 00 

Best o ewes 1 year old, H. McDonald: Horton:.*.---..--.- eee 12 00 
Adido., FF. Willson: Jackson 220220 eo eee Hoe ee ae 8 00 
3d do.~H; McDonald; Hortons-3 hosed oe oc ce eee ee eee eee 5 00 

Best. o ewe lambs... McDonald, Horton... 3. 222-2 eee 10 00 
2d do. To Willson, wdacksénsss22 Sn oo 2 ee 6 00 
aa.do. sames Bunker, Owosso, = 252222152.) cnet ee eee ee : 4 00 


ROB’T MILLER, 

WM. WHITE, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 23—GRADE COARSE WOOLED EWES. 


Best.3 ewes? yearsiold, H. McDonald; Horton--2-) 2. J. 2/1522...) eee $12 00 
Ad do.) Wim smith, (Detroit 2552 2a eee ee Ose 8 eee 8 00 
3d. do., Mrs, Aun Newton, Pontiac eee rE ie. Se ie eee 5 0U 

Best 3 ewes | year old, Moore & Kelly, Ypsilanti eee SSS < B 10 00 
9d do:, Moore '& Kelly; Ypsilanti ooo 02 6 e e 6 00 

Best 3 ewe lambs, Moore & Kelly, Sipsilanties. 2270)" 5. 60 ee 8 00 
2d:do., Mrs.:Ann Newton; Pontiacs. 2e2ee.2-...20) eee eee 5 00 


ROB’T MILLER, 

WM. WHITE, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 29—FAT SHEEP. 


Best pen middle wooled sheep, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac 
2d -do., Mrs. Ana: Newton, Ponting ees... ..... 2 eee 8 00 
3d do., Jno. Lessiter, Jersey 2)! 5 iNOS Spore Ge 5 00 
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Best pen long wooled sheep, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac.....-..----.---.--- $12 00 
Od done amine, eaAckON: 225-5252... eke RE 8 Sa ea 8 00 

Sd dowbeemebDonald, Hortonvess so sso ae a se oc as eee 5 00 
Hest pen grade fat sheep, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac_..-..---.-------..---- 12 00 
Fd daewtoore& Kelly. Ypsilanti: 2. -2_2-- 3-2-2230 o uel 8 See 8 00 

Sa do. wm. Smith, Detroit. s2292s.0-.. \o1ei bt oSshe sae ashes 235 5 00 


ROB’T MILLER, 

WM. WHITE, 

MARK HAGLE, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION D—SWINE. 


CLASS 30—BERKSHIRES. 


men near 2 years old, Wim; pmith, Detrolt--~2= +2: 222-5 te eee eee $12 00 
wider Nowa, Clatp, Wimom st shee 32 USO Pe Sy Ee eee ea ee 8 00 
Hardoacvy m: Smithy Detroipets = sae eee ete ee et aca Sete eee 4 00 

Best boar 1 year old, W. A. Rowley, Mt. Clemens......------.--------.----- 10 00 
ii ce. Wes AMINE, DC LEOUGe 2402 22 2a oot wade inane ime Peo ao 6 00 
SOLO by Gustine DAY Cibyesk ses ee ee eee ae ae ee aa ee 3 00 

Best brood sow 2 years old, D. F. Vickery, Charlotte--..----- yh dad S28 PS otk 12 00 
nado... Wim. Smith, Detrolkiscs 23 225.55 22223202 An nea Sees = 8 00 
ae dox W.-A.howley; Mt: Cleitens:: 2522) foe 2 eet ee a= 4 00 

Best sow 1 year old, Wm. Smith, Detroit_....... -..---_-<--222--0---=--2-=- 10 00 
2 do. iC. Chileon, Ligentas == 525252 > fees ee ae eae ek eae ees 6 00 
emir WE. inna Ay, City soe. o8 soho aa tees aoe Sone 3 00 

Beat pen of pies,J,'C. Chilson, Livonia - 2. -. 2: 221 -22+-2-----52-0222-22--=== 10 00 
Reda wainew ickery. Charlottes. Jes-422 55. 3-40 522s ee ee 6 00 
Fans. Ay OFA Dp: WieeO thd 32 eo as he eee eine ne 3 00 

est boar of any age, Wm. Smith; Detroit=- =~ —- --.--- 22-52 =-=2-5255-- =< -5- Diploma 

ESSEX. 

Best boar, 2 years old, Wm. Smith, Detroit.............-------.------------ $12 00 
Oi dos Frank Wilson, Jacksong-es) 3! ss>5-- 8 oa eee s a ee 8 00 
Ja aon Fo. 1. Dooney. JacksONn 25. .2- 25.022... Seen eee nee ee 4 00 

Best boar, 1 yeur old, Wm. Smith, Detroit. .......2-------.-..2-2-----+------ 10 00 
Ba do. Amos. b. Wood, Mason... 5525 =. ae see ee ae ae ere 6 00 
dda’ de..f. T. Doney,. Jackson... .--4<.--- 23 < =e ee ee eee 3 00 

Best brood sow, 2 years old, E. W. Cottrell, Greenfield...... ee eee 12 00 
Sd do,, Wim: Sitith, Detroit’ .°-..5.25.--2ee525. suseeeee ee ee ee 8 00 
a dG, AmiOd, .- WOOd, ModSOt. = soos ssc 202s ee (2) vppeutie Why AA. SA 2 4 00 

mest cow, | year old, Frank Willson, Jackson... . 22: sesuse, gists = aa 10 00 
Saae.. Wins pith, Detroit... ec i. ses bh Ee ee ge See 6 00 
sade. Sinibhs Detroit. ..2- 2 2+. 2. ese. ee-- Soneenee nese = == 5% 3 00 

Been peetaies Ww ie. smith, Detroit: : cs 2222-5. =< 22 -2eheqeends+=-5-= 3-5 10 00 
Peaeames. 2. Wood. Mason. 4... - -~es-5- b75-2eseceoe a 0- == -5<55% 6 00 
Pee ONEOGS, Ob. POUNS. 2... =~ - 0c 525 cose ome c ee ce ener awed e one 3 00 

Best boar of any age, Wm. Smith, Detroit..........--..-------------------- Diploma 


GEORGE D. BOYCE, 
MILTON J. GARD, 
Viewing Committee. 


SUFFOLKS. 

Best boar, 2 years old, Terry Gates, Greenfield.......-.....----------------- $12 00 
20 do., Frank: Wile ddekson. .. 2-2 .26 Joep asd sec ass cceew ee demen=555 8 00 
Sado. Wiis Smit etrulG: 2.5... 6. . 5s So ke ce eee eee se 4 00 

Best boar, 1 year old, Wm. Smith, Detroit......--....--.------------------+-- 10 00 
9d do,, Frank Willson: Jackson... 0.05.6 Ju) 2 oe LN 6 00 
3d do., D. F., Vickery, Charlotte... ....-- 222 22-2 se. cea dinn eee sen ses 3 00 

Best brood sow, 2 years old, E. W. Cottrell, Greenfield. ........------------- 12 00 
2d do., Wm. Smith, Detroit........2---.---222- 222-2 eee soso ee en nnn es eee- 8 00 
$d do., Frank Willson, Jackson 22.4.2 25-26 55 seen Jone etal. ssa sates 4 00 

Best sow, 1 year old, Wm. Smith, Detroit.........-.-.-4--2----22----------: 10 00 
3d do., E. W. Cottrell, Greenfield. ... .....--22 22. 2c ene s eo Janene sa ees. 6 00 
3d do., D. F. Vickery, Charlotte... .....-..22240.--:-es= sonnn 4s stebess-s 3 00 
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Best pen of pigs, Frank Willson, Jackson: 25. 2200. oes eubids J .2vett Soe $10 00 
9 do., D.. . Vickery, Charlotte... -2-2.2s-2- 5. ac eee: Ace ae 6 00 
3d.do., Wm. Smith, Detroit. <.. 222-23. eee eee eee eee 3 00 

POLAND-CHINA. 

Best boar, 2 years old. R. H. Hungerford, Concord... 2.2) 222-9 ).22. so aoe 12 00 
2isdo. ata. Cross Ovidkioesc = bebe ts cee one Ce eee eee § 00 

Best boar, 1 year old, Asa A. Sheldon, Midland City........................ 10 00 
Bd:do.; BR. eHongerford. Concord 22.2 -.-2.<- e cs eee eee 6 00 
3d/do;, AsarA. Sheldon Midland Cittv--= . . + 2 eee eee 3 00 

Best.cow, 2.vearsiold; Ro MiCross, (Ovid... oo ae eee eee ee 12 00 
20 do: RAH. Hungerford, Concordhscee cece e oes ee eee eee ee 8 00 

Best sow, 1 year old, ‘R. HM: Hungerford, Woncord ) oc. 2a st caoeeeee eee eee 10 00 
2d do., Asa A. Sheldon, Concorde cs... chs o- cn lela 3 00 

Best pen of pigs, R. M. Cross, Ovid Cache oe ee oe ee 10 00 
2d do. ReiMy'Cross, Ovid... bea ec. conc cebecct mses cent Eee eee 6 00 
3d do., KR. A. Bungerford, Concord >). ......06-. ceeoes Uh. cee ee eee 3 00 

Best boar of ahy age, R. H: Hungerford, Concord. .-...:. ..2---4+4-c6--a9eee Diploma 

FAT PIGS. 

Best hog over 1 year old, Wm. Smith, Detroit....-.22::....---..225-08-2mee 10 00 
2d do., Wm. Smith, Detroit...c-cn.cc,ctecs lest. nae - ese eee 6 00 
sdido., Frank Willkon, Jackson: 2.2.2.) 2-2 c--<- hoes e eee eee 3 00 

Best pig less than 10 months old, Frank Willson, Jackson:<.—22...22-e> seen 6 00 
Sido... Wm; smith, Decrort. . coco. 6 oon cose o- sate’ see ee 4 00 
3d do., R. H. Hungerford, Concord: 202-55. sa2<s5 <anct het cet eeee 2 00 


GEO. D. BOYCE, 
MILTON J. GARD, 
Viewing Committee. 


CHESTER WHITE. 


Best, boar, lzyear.old,.W. C. Wixom, Wixom .2222 25: 2-3; ee 10 00 
a0 do. ..-0, strong, Monterey. 2-0 >... hoc eee eee eee eee 6 00 
3d'do.-Ts.J.-Strones Monterey 5-- ccece eee ee eee aes eee eee 3 00 

Best, brood cow, 2 years old, W..C. Wixom, Wixom 522222 229222 o oe eee 12 00 
20 do. J.strone, Montereyn 22 5o- cece cee eee eee eee 8 00 
30ido. bh. J otrone, Montereycc. onsen ooo cee eee ee oe ee eee 4 00 

Best sow, | year old,-Wi..C. Wixom. 22 22ceccuecs oso eee ee eee eee eee 10 00 
20 do. Wai. Wixom W ixomest Yo. theese ne Se ee ee eee 6 00 
od do... J. strong, Montereyeeter asec scee cece Seep ee eee eee 3 00 

Best penot pigs, W.C. Wixom, Wixonisi25.0555.5. 3100 2s eee 10 00 
3d dow WiC. Wixom, WaxOmMien.- 325255 asoccc eee ee eee eee 6 00 
an dog. J. Strong, Montereyice ce 2 S28 sae. ae ee eee 3 00 

Best boar of. any age, W.C. Wixom, Wixom. ...... <-.3502202 oe eee Diploma 


JOHN LESSITER, 

GEO. D BOYCE, 

MILTON J. GARD, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION E—POULTRY. 


CLASS 31. 
Best collection of poultry, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings ...........-.--.---- $15 00 
2d do., Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe ---) «=~ ---------202=seeean eee 10 00 

ASIATIC. 

Fowls. 
Best pair.of light brahmas, H. H. Leantz, Agran.-.. 02226202 ee eee 2 00 
2d do., Curtis,Clark & Go., Monroe, Boers) ~~. + ~ =. ul Ree eee eee 1 00 
Best pair dark brahmas, Hayes & McElwayn, Hastings.............--------- 2 00 
2d do. W. ASHolcanit, Francisco. = eee. 52 ee eee 1 00 
Best pair buff cochins, Oscar Doolittle, Adrian. ....... 2.2. 2102-204. leeeeeee 2 00 
2d do., Oscar Dooliitie, Adrian. ...c- ooeeeee ae. ol: bale ee eee 1 00 
Best pair partridge or grouse cochins, W. 8. Jones, ‘Owoss6Ussie Se eee 2 00 
2d do., Hayes & McElwain, Hastings en isa adsole peek ee eee 1 00 
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Best pair whitercochins, Wi.A. HolcombyEranciseos-s 5-2. 2.22.22 22- eae 
Ath do:, agenery Me Elwaingbastingste: 25) Ses ues 255. as ae see e anes 
Best pair black covbins, Audrew Burger, Adrian_...----. Peer See CBee 


Chickens. 


Best pair light brahmas, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe..............--....--- 
Paes elen i VON NASON S ose one new ees. sae ee tet ae oe eee ae eS 
Best pair dark brahmas, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings............---...---- 
mecroeaves & Mcllwaing Hastings... o% 222-22. se hac. op eee ey aa 
Hexipaiy Dutt cochins,, Oscar Duolittie, Adrian=-:..22.--.-ss-bsssece occas 
eiecdow Oscar Moolittles Adrians. 0-2 24452 sao eeas ee eer ee 
Best pair partridge or grouse cochins, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings---.-..- 
Aucdo-aWWVi. 3.) Ones OWOsson-- o255--. ee Wh Se as DRE oe Se Se 
Best pair white cochins, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings. .....-....--..---..-- 
20.00... Leayes da MebiwalingbHastinoss 32322005 ee as: See See 
Best pair black cochins, Andrew Burger, Adrain........---. -------=-=---=- 
ae dpa Haves & Meblwain, Hastings: .-— 2-22.52 425-3225 3a Sees Sac 


DORKING. 
Fowls. 
Best pair white dorkings, Haves & McElwain, Hastings--...-----.-.--..-.-- 
mie 10. HAVER a, MChWaily Huslings.. 25220. . cek as Soca eee ee 
Rest parr -aominiques, Wes. acONnes: OWOSSO. 22 -- onc. eas cass cone meee eaeee 


Chickens. 


Best pair white dorkings, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings.------..-..--...... 
ACM ELA VES CoN CH wri lies GctS LITO Se sername a aes re ee oer ee 
BESH Pal COMMULGUES, WW 1d OLLES..O) WOS8 Ons nee ae ae gets a eee ee 


AMERICAN. 


Fowls, 


Best pair Plymouth rocks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..--.---....-.-------- 
AG Ossie An LOCO, MH ranclsCOna same eeee Sees eae ee ee eee ae ae 


Chickens. 


Best pair Plymouth rocks, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe.-_.-........---.------ 
Addo. Cunpis Clark &Co:, Monroe! 232s... ec See ena eee ae ee eee 


Best pair black breasted red games, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe......-.---.- 
Aho. Es Cs Whitney + Devrolthss aes es sks oe ee eS 
Best pair duck wing games, Curtis, Clark & Co., Mourve.-...-.------------- 
ah OO.) CULLIS. Clakic 65 COL MONG es ooo alos ene oe ee tea 
Best pair blue games, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe......-..-.------------- aS 


Chickens. 


Best pair black breasted red games, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe......-.---- 
Adon CUurtisyGlarks GCs, Monroe.) J) cob eee eee ne eee Ceeee ef cee ce 
Best pair duck wing games, Curtis, Clark & Co., Mouroe........------------ 
20 do. CartissClanke &iCoimMonroess 2k 2a ee ee esse ee es. a ce 
Best pair blue games, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe. ......-..---------------- 


SPANISH. 
Fouls. 
Best pair black Spanish, Hayes & McElwain, Iastings...........-----..---- 
Au dos Wi vAaliGlconibe Bran CiseOs «15.2... ee see eed os Se 8 Ee 
Best pair brown leghorus, Gay & Holton, Detroit...........---------------- 
a do. Curtiss Claike soo; eNlOUuroel) 3 [.)tue 32 eee on ots ee eres 


Chickens. 
Best pair black Spanish, W. A. Holcomb, Francisco............-.--.-------- 
Ad do. WIAs CISEK Gi@oeOBIrolg 602 893-2208 eee cc cee wn aoe 
Best paic white lephoriis, Guy & Molton, Detroith_s-c22.24. 51-5265 2 eben 
2th do. Curtiss CIQEk Gi@onmlOnlOG.:~ .. cc aout towee abs Bote oe om 
Best pair brown leguois, W. U. Clark & Co., Detroit ........-...---. -.--- 
Za do, Ain Drose Purchase AMUN... . 2- .sa emma crs «cient ant ee eee 


ee Oe ed el 


mH ho bo Me bo eH no HHH bo eno bo ho Hs bo hoe bo 


Hp e ei bo 


iS) 
io 2) 
re 
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POLISH. 
Fowls. 
Best pair black Polish, F.C, Whitney, Detrolt22 =- 22> eee tee $2 00 
2d do., Ambrose urch ase, Anbninece22b ete. See. eee 1 00 
Best pair white Polish, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor..........---...-. .- 2 60 
Best. pair'silver Polish, Ambrose Purchase, Auburns-:s.2.- eee eae eee 2 00 
20 do.. Ambrose Purchase, Auburn. 7. ee eee eee 1 00 
Best pair golden Polish, W. A. Holcoorb, Francisco: 22. - 22 beeen --1-aee 2 00 
od dow hs GO2wW hitney, "Detroit: 22 ees sto eos ee ee ee eee 1 00 
Chickens. 
Best pair black Polish, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor..--..--....-..-.---- 2 00 
2d do., Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor: ..2...-2 . 22402. ee 1 00 
Best pair white Polish, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor--..-....-.-------..- 2 00 
Best pair silver Polish, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn, second premium.....-.. 1 00 
FRENCH. 
Fowls. 
Best pair Houdans, Kisher.& Hamuionds Ann Arbor >---4----- 2-2. =e 2 00 
Ambrosé Purchase, Auburn: -¢o-2 3. see ee ee ee oe oe eee 1 00 
Chickens. 
Best pair Houdans, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor.......----------------- 2 00 
HAMBURGS. 
Fowls. 

Best pair golden spangled Hamburgs, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings.-.--..- 2 00 
Best pair Silver spangled Hamburgs, Hay es & McElwain, "Hastings 2 te ee 2 00 
Chickens. 

Best pair golden spangled Hamburgs, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings.--..--- 2 00 

2d do., Hi: ayes & McElwain, Hastings a ey ee EE Pe EE Soe A ina. 1 00 
Best pair silver spangled H: amburgs, W. H. Clark & Co.;(Detroit: 2222naer = 2 00 
Zd-do., Curtiss Co, Monroe. 222 -:252 -c-- - eee eee ee eee 1 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fowls. 
Best pair silkies, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor..--.=..--7-222:/.22222-4e 2 00 
Chickens. 
Best pair silkies, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor.....--..-.------------.-: 200 
2.do.. Fisher & Hamaiond; Ann Arbor s.. 2.3.22). 2 aon eee 1 00 
BANTAMS. 
Fowls. 
Best pair Black breasted game bantams, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings---.- 
20 ao; Curtis, Clark &'(@o.; Monroe -< 0225-2 ee = Safe op eeee ae 


Best pair duekwing game bantams, Curtis,iClark & Co.; Monroe®.2_..22- 222 
2d do., F. C. Whitney, Detroit, 0s ee soe le ene 
Best pair silver-laced seabr ight bantams, Hayes & McElwain, Hasting._-.-.. 
2d do., Fisher & Hammond, Avia Athpene oe. oo a 
Best pair white bantams, W.5. Jones, OWOSSO sponse. a5 = sea san see 
Best pair gold-laced seabright bantams, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings. ...-- 
2d do., F. A. Cadwell, Jt, Detroit pe ease cocks cece eee 
Best pair black African bantams, Ilayes & McElwain,*Hastings_.......----- 
2d do., C. M. Page, South Litchfield see leks os. 


Rp DNPH Ne pr b 
Sooe &'o co 6 oo 
oooooooocooclfc 


Chickens. 
Best pair black breasted red game bantams, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings-.-. 2 00 
2d do., Curtis, Clark & Co.. Monroe; pee eee}. 54 ss eee 1 00 
Best pair duckwing game bantams, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe 2 ed, a ieee 2 00 
2d do., F. C. Whitney, Detroit Cheese os cco eee eee eee 1 00 
Best pair White bantams, W. 5: Jones, Owosso... ... .- - 2s. eeeo ee eee 2 00 
TURKEYS. 
Best pair white turkeys, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn..........--.-.-------- 2 00 
2d do.,.W. A..Holcomb, Francisco2_ceeese cee Jee == 2.) 2 eee ee 1 00 
Best pair pez irl Guinea fowls, WA; Holeomb, Francisco...) 2.322298) ee 2 00 


2d do., W. A. Holcomb, MranciseOscccec cece hk osc eee 1 00 
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Best white Guinea fowls, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn.........--.....------- $2 00 

Ag don-Am proses urchase: “Au Dupes sass cee ht eee ens 1 00 
ORNAMENTAL CLASS. 

IBPShi parr. pea fowls; W.A. Holcompbs Biraneisc0s 5 42h ES - Sess, SE 2 00 


GOOSE CLASS. 
Best pair Toulouse geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn._...-.....-....------ 
Addo O.. Me r ace, Soubimsbemnelds ss 2622) c2 es Meee ee es J 
Best pair Bremen geese, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn 
mace An brose Purchase, -Alburn: oo. o. o ee colt aes cee bee 
Best pair white Chinese geese, W. A. Holcomb, Francisco 
ORdOls AUNT OSE CNCHASE™ FAMIOLUD tee es oot kee eee et Ok ne eile iene ow 
Best pair common geese, Mrs. M. Leslie, Dearborn 
DUCK CLASS. 
Best pair Rouen ducks, W. H. Clark & Co., Detroit 
Adio... Ambrose: Purchases /Auluiney seers. | a4 25) pies eee fee he 
Best pair Aylesbury ducks, W. A. Holeomb, Francisco 
ac do.,.C.. M. Page, South Ditehteldiice:stesaes J... 44 012 bss sis zeae 3 
Best pair Cayuga ducks, Ambrose Purchase, Auburn 
ed do., Andrew Burger, Aditiant fs) 2so9ebs % - H.2) .aasste eee ee de 
Best pair topknot ducks, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor 
2d do., Mrs. M. peels, Dearnborn.2= 5. 9eeyee Sey keael) SEE parensl aaa 
Best pair Pekin ducks, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings.-...-...------.-.----- 
Best pair Muscovy ducks, W. A. Holeomb, Francisco, second premium.--.-- 


RABBIT CLASS. 


Ne pr be bw 
i=) 
oO 


RPrworenprwreprep 
S 
i) 


Best pair lop-eared rabbits—buck, John Potter, Detroit Junc., Springwells. 2 20 
2d do., John Potter, Detroit Junction, Springwells...........-.-------- 1 00 
Best pair lop- eared rabbits, doe, John Potter, Detroit Junce., Springwells, -- 2 00 


2d do., John Potter, Detroit SUGCTION, connie Wells! See ss Soe eee 1 

Best pair white silk-haired rabbits, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor.....--- 2 
AUG. sHISeT Go LlAmiInOnGs ATNEATUODe sta sa e224 nee oe, ee 1 00 

2 

1 


Best pair ‘common rabbits, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor 


mentubey Wc as SION, FE ECISCOS. 20) os 5 eect oregano ee ewan 00 
PIGEONS. 
Best collectiomof pigeons, W.S. Jones, Owosso._.-.-.- --.-----<--- cence 5 00 
Bor Geu, Gurcin:Clonkrés.Co.. Monroe... .2:5..22- 2... eacececaseccsscces == 3 00 
CAGE BIRDS 
ameeree— heat pair beleran- -. =. ssa. 330 55 2 et 2 slacks Se ee een eee no award 
2d do.—German, Mrs. E. Whittaker, Northville................-....---- $2 00 
MINOR PET CLASS. 
Best pair guinea pigs, Edward Sterling, Detroit..................-.-----.--- 2 00 
Best specimen squirrels, F. C. Whitney, Detroit. -...-.--.......--.--------- 2 00 
Best pair of ferrets, Fisher & Hammond, Ann Arbor............-..-..------ 2 00 
SYUFFED BIRDS. 

Best collection, G. W. Chambers, North Adams. .......\..<2- -e0e<----<-42-s+- 10 00 
@do,, Munnnery Ww COMPWOLTON a . Wc) fact} a4 - sneaeies aut nde wa he cele 5 00 


WY, 9 Ele ee 
Viewing Committee, 


DIVISION F.—FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCE. 


CLASS 32—GRAIN AND SEEDS. 


Best bushel. winter red wheat, H. D. Platt, Ypsilanti.-5. 92 1... --o4-5.-= =. $6 00 
odo. Win. Hall Greentelde +... .: =... - ages eee eee <a ee Oe ee 4 00 
Best bu-hel winter white wheat, H. E. Bidwell, Plymouth.......-..---.----- 6 00 
2d'd0..Hs Re Dewey Grangeblanc..: ....co5 -ee eee ee ee ea eee ee 4 00 
Best bushel spring wheat, O. E. Reynolds, Harrisville...........--.---.----- 5 00 
3d do,, De Geddie, Rasa een. = 3... - caucenweck lap ePusdtae es ee 3 00 
Best bushel of rye, J. EF. StiblausAnm Arbor. 2: 25.28 250 bist sec amon tee ae 5 00 
2d do., H. E. Bidwell, Ply mouth Rec annie eRe ee ee ee ee ee 3 00 
Best bushel four-rowed barley, DD. Geddes, Sagin aw CLivij sc heat dee ee 5 00 
2d do., E. E. Duncan & Co,, Detroit.........----. ids OE wtadpl en icth aap aes 3 00 
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Bestbushel of oats, 1. AH. Wurts, Hast Sac inawo. ope oe gece --5 nee eee $5 00 
Ad -do., Avid. BULPOWE. UTOv. 526. coed eau eee eee, ee 3 00 
Best bushel of winter barley, D. Woodman, Paw Paw................--.---- 5 00 
94 do., BH. Ey Bidwell, Plymouth. 242232 eles ce eee. 8S 3 00 
Best bushel of dent corn, in ear, H. i. Bidwell, Plymouth. ..............-.22 5 00 
90°ao., J. Es Habler, Arm Arbor) o:3 42 ae a eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel flint corn, in ear, H. E. Bidwell, Ply mouth, 2s ime. ee 5 00 
21 do., Wm, B. Phelps, Big Beav OT Pole fos a a Sn fairs be a 3 00 
Best bushel other variety of corn, ‘Thos. Langley, Greenfield............---- 5 00 
24 do. Geo. Ford, DeaArboine 2... ceases w- 6. a a app ote oe ee 3 00 
Best..bushel of peas, G. W. Prescott, Grandikapids.. 521: \-..-5 eee eee 5 00 
9d do.G.. We brescott, Grandehapidsee. <0 05. 5-22-20. oe 3 00 
Best bushel of white beans, David Woodman, Paw Paw...-....-.---..._-..-- 5 00 
2d wdo,, Rw. Webster. Armada. -2c7- o-oo a- cee oee eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel large clover seed, G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.....-.......-.- 5 00 
2d do., David Geddes, Saginaw. Cityee. so5- 3 SoS! oa eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel small clover seed, G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids...-.........--- 5 00 
2d.do.,.2. M. Blowers, Juawrenceu.t2. fee) eo eee eee 3 00 
Best bushel timothy seed, G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.......-------...--- 5 00 
3d do... W..Webster, ArmadasJeie?. . 45555122 ee ee eee ee 3 00 
Best bushel of buckwheat, G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids._._.........------ 3 00 
3d do.,James:M. Hill, AnnsArbori> (ees. ee eee eee 2 00 
Best'sample‘ot hops, H. D. Cutting, Clinton. i... ses ieell alc ee 2 00 
Best bushel of seed—new variety grass, H. D. Cutting, Clinton..........--- 2 00 
Best exhibition field seeds, David Woodman, Paw Paw.._.....---.....------ 10 00 
Best assortment garden seeds, W. L. Walters, Utiea...........-....-s2eeue 10 00 
Best display and collection of the several kinds of grain in heads, arranged 
and nanied, David’ Woodman, Paw Paw. cess oocee.e eee ee eee 10 00 
2da'do,, G. W. Prescptt,'Grand Rapist 2 nen cen ee sn ee on eee 5 00 
Best display of a collection of the several kinds of grain heads, with stool 
and roots entire, accompanied by the berry, and with samples of its 
flour, David Woodman, Paw Paw oocs ones acne e. se. cee eee ee 10 00 
2d do. A.B. Travis, Brandont) 22 2s 255. a ae necieeak eo ease eee eee 5 00 
Best display and collection of corn in the ear, David Woodman, Paw Paw-- 10 00 
2d do., H. B. Chapman, Reading :2o00c. 42.0922 2-5. - + a 5 00 


H. P. MERRILL, 

J. C. DAYTON, 

J.P. WETHERILL, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 33—ROOTS AND VEGETABLES, 


Best display of roots and vegetables, E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw.-...-...--.- $12 00 
2d do,, David Geddes, Saginaw City... 22. -.-2b:s-22 2.2045 45- ee oe 10 00 
3d do., "Cc. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo tence ccens2se ek Seed 5 00 
Best 3 varieties of early potatoes; W; LL. Walters, Utica. ...2-2%..se-ace ee 3 00 
Ddido2C2 Vian Haatten) Kalamazo0ste ee 2. oan eee ene eee eee 2 00 
Best 3 varieties of late potatoes, D. Geddes, Saginaw City..-..-.-......-.- 3 00 
20 do. HoB.Chapman, Reading w-Gaoreee ence ete see Cee acces eee 2 00 
Best sample of early late potatoes, D. Geddes, Saginaw City-.-..---.------- 3 00 
2dido:Charleswwerchen, Greenfield eseteer ease. 2-6 == oo ee cee one 2 00 
Best samples of late potatoes, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo._.........-----.- 3 00 
200; 2. eWurts, Hast Sapinaweeeseretees sce. ac. 3c oes eee 2 00 
Best sample of sweet potatoes, H. B, Chapman, Reading........--..----.--- 3 00 
ad ido>, . H. Wiurts, Hast Sarinaw@yees=------ =... 2. -- see ee 2 00 
Best dozen of blood beets, Steve Marx, Ist Gratiot toll gate........-.-.--.- 2 00 
Ad do., H.C. Engle, Detroit... 0-0 eee rae so we oon see 1 00 
Best dozen of turnip beets, H.C. Kngelspetroit.< :..:...02 Lape eee 2 00 
2d do., E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw pe DEES AS ss 5 lh 2s es 1 00 
Best dozen of sugar beets, E. H. Wurts, Hishwarinaw. oe ole ieee 2 00 
2d do., D. Geddes, Saginaw City2::sieeeee eee: _ Ld Ce eee Se 1 00 
Best dozen of white or yellow beets, E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw....-...--- 2 00 
2d do., C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoocoetes <2). 2 a 2 00 
Best dozen of beets for table use, E. H. Wiirtsomast/Sarinaw...) ose eee 2 00 
2d do., D. Geddes, Saginaw City -.-2 sseeeee se -- 26. 4. SPE ee 1 00 
Best collection of 5 kinds of beets, E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw..-..---.-.--- 3 00 


2d do., C. Van Haaften; Kalamazoossseecc-t 2b... <4 See ee een . 2 00 
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Best dozen of mangel wurtzel, E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw.....------...---- 


Addo sveve uiars. 1st Gratiot Doll Gabeiesoaessese se ccc on at et oe se 00 
Best dozen of orange carrots, D. Geddes, Saginaw City....-.......--------- 00 
2d do., Stephen Marx, Ist Gratiot Toll GH fey. sgh ras oot: Sn catac sce eae 00 
Best dozen of white car rots, DoGeddes, Saginaw City: .-..et <4. see ee 00 


2d do., C. Van. Haaften, Kalam Ea aI ee te Stare Mage EM ald oi 
Best dozen of any other kinds of carrots, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo_..._.. 
Bordon os Marx. 1s¢ Gratiot LolliGate:.. 35.53). 2-0 ae aoe a eee we 
Best collection of 4 kinds of carrots, D. Geddes, Saginaw City ......--..---- 
2d do., E. H. W urts, Bast Sapinawe psc oot 28h Se eine ecg Sow sane eens 
Best dozen flat turnips,G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids.-.-..-...-..-.......-- 
Acida:, Welt. Wants, «Wash Saetinewee 24-5 cys ee See ae inten aoe 5 = 
Best dozen Swedes turnips, D. Geddes, Sacinaw CL Yq a2 omnes meme ea ee ee 
Bodo. a0. . Wuntsy Washi Sacina wet 4 5-f- 03-0 ose -S- ee esse ees 
Best dozen any other kinds of tur nips, D. Geddes, Saginaw City. --.-c-s2 see 
2d do. G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapides: s) 0205-25 nae Des os Seo eee 
Best collection of 4 kinds of turnips, 10 of a kind, D. Geddes, Saginaw City- 
2d do., E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw..._.......-...---.------------------- 
Best dozen of parsnips, EK; B. Wiurts, Vast Saginaw, 225-0 <-<3.55--54-6-55-28 
Addo: Db; Geddes Saginaw City: -<:22¢ 6-3 aang = ae cee tec see 


Best dozen or more salsify, S. Marx, lst Gratiot IWGIR Grahelie ict ake eat oe 00 
addon. ©. Hatel a Decrolity sas os5 552 s5 52 st oceeee os acae o> eh ones 00 
Best dozen winter radishes, He HoeWurts, HastiSaminawe-. oes eo 00 
adi do.,.D: Geddes, Saginaw: City +228 23324582 2 2 + een eo ees nase 00 
Best dozen summer radishes, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo .__._..----------- 00 
ad do: BH. Wourts, Hast Sarinaw# 22. = 25-404 an cee se ete aga ei 00 
Best collection of 3 kinds of radishes, D. Geddes, Saginaw City.-..---------- 00 


do @.. Vian Haaftens: Kalamaz00=3-5* .<-5 ce -Be < ob Se a ecise see ence sec 
Greatest variety culinary vegetables, E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw......----- 
20 doi; Geddes; Sarinaw City. s0 = a7ast 2555 65-28 - aw os ones sane 
Best 4 heads drumhead cabbage, Ha C. Engel, Detroit) i442 faces - nc ee =e 
2d do ,C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo SiS Se aed c UR ae Se ia a Sere 


"2d do., ra Adell, Rutacinadee ee ee ee ee A ee Bi ee 
Best 4 heads Savoy or curled cabbage, S. Marx, lst Gratiot Toll Gate.._.--.- 
ad. doi... Co Engel. Detroitice <a=cs 95 ~ $2 - Sto = maine od aminie er se ee 


Best 4 heads red cabbage, C.. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo. ...-: 0..0-n0.nce cap <r 60 
Rado A] Agel, alam azoo se sc eece wes See ee ete nee eae oe 00 
Best collection 5 kinds of cabbage, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo........----- 00 
MOO. A. AOell.. Kalamazoo s. 335555 404545082 . oe eee aan s 00 
Best 4 heads cauliflower, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo. ........-.-.-.-.------ 00 
2d do., S. Marx, Ist Gratiot Toll Gate..........- ER ssa rk ee 00 
Best 4 heads broccoli, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo. ........-...------------- 00 
BO. dOnwAs AGEs ALAA ZOO. 6 foe ae fo mo aon 5 ae eee 00 
Bestié head lettuce, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoos:+. .... -.2sc oageq4c) s-—.~-=- 00 
MOO ws. Meurx.. Lst Gratiot VOM Gate case ssan- oe. 28 oes eens 00 
Best 6 bunches Kale, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo. -...............------.--+- 00 
BOs AC A Ge))-Kalamaz00.o.ss-. 2. ce bne eet aocenac ee Sees Santis noone 00 
Best dozen stems celery, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo.....---..--.---------- 00 
BO COs he AUEL= Kalama ZOO. s- 4 |. 3. < obi ee Sens oe oe pearhee oe 00 
Best dozen stems rhubarb, S. Marx, Ist Gratiot Toll Gate...........-...--- 00 


2d do., D. Geddes, Saginaw IBY neo. 8 t= Gate 5 Os Se ee 2 Ae eee 


Best half dozen vegetable eros, Win. Evarding, Detralr... 3-5-3 -se =a 00 
2d do., 5. Marx, Haseuavi Bolb@ata).. se ee ae 00 
Best dozen peppers, HeCslukel, Detroit... 22.2 -s,cnemndooe coneean-ds ase oe IS 00 
2d do., E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw PEs Us eS ORL pee pee Se Oe 00 


Best 3 varieties tomatoes, Peter | Hughes, Greenfield. _...- ge ean i, TOI 
2d do., 12 each, 8. Marx. Yat Gratiot Toll Gates .5-).0 o-oo ee 
Best peck. any varieties tomatoes, Wm. Evarding, Detroit................-. 
2d do., Wm. Evarding, Detroit.........-.-.---------------------------- 


DMN EDN HN HN HN HEN HDHD HNN OHNE ND HDHD WON WHEN HE NH EDN WHNH Deh WHe DH De be 
S 
(=) 


Best peck white onions, Wm. Evarding, Detroit...........-..-------------- 00 
2d do., David Geddes, Saginaw City ie ire Ae Sa ae DA Ee a 1 00 
Best peck red onions, C. Van TH: iuften, Kalamazoo....--- 2 ae SE OE 2 00 
Ad doy Av. AGG iealsiimietee 8 3 eck coed caetee eo neee mis eee 1 00 
Best peck yellow onions, E. H. Wurtz, East Saginaw... ........-.-..----... 2 00 


20 do., U. Van Eaaftens Wealamaz00-~2... 022. oo te ca ee tenon one ane eee 1 00 
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Best collection 5 kinds of onions, D. Geddes, Saginaw City..............---- $3 00 
S'do., A. Adell, Kalamuzoo:! )--h2.52.° 08 Bee eee eee see nee eee 2 00 
Best 6 eummer squashes, H.C. Encel, Detroit, 2-2 (2252 22 ee sense ee 2 00 
Best 5 Marrow squashes, E. H. Wurtz, East Suginaw..--.------..-...-..---- 2 00 
2d do., A: CC. Hogel; Detroit. 22-2 eee tees ae eee ee ee eee 1 00 
Best 5 Hubbard squashes, D. Geddes, Saginaw City..........---.-....-.---- 2 00 
34 .do., Be. Wurtz, ast: Sarinn wo" 227 20s ee See ee eee 1 00 
Best singlesqush, HH; B: Chapman, Reading. -* 20 i2 (b2) Sosa eee eee ee ee 2 00° 
248 do,, Hs C.- Engel, Detroit: 2° se. 2 eee eck Toe eee ee 1 00 
Best collection 4 kinds of squashes, H. C. Engel, Detroit ou LOE, RE eee 3 00: 
3 ‘do., S."Marx, Ist Gratiot Toll Gaterie 2: f-2co lS tot 2 eee 2 00° 
Best 2 sweet pumpkins, C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo. :-_. 2202. 2222272222225 2 00 
; 20 do., Hh. H- Wurtz, Hast Saciaw vie. s+ - 2. Sieh eee 1 00° 
Best 2 field pumpkins, G. W. Prescott, Grand Raplids.-....-.-.-------......-- 2 00 
9:do., GC. P. Reynolds. “Warrisvilless22-- 2 es OE Es See ee eee 1 00° 
Best 3 watermelons, G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids:-_.........-.2.-.222-2.-2- 2 00 
2d do., Hh. H. Wurtz, Bast Sacinawe-- 2.2. 20.0) ose ae eee eee 1 00 
Best 3 musk melons, E. A; Wurtz, East Saginaw. -220 22225 --20sc etl Se eee 2 00 
3A ido., De Geddes) Saginaw City? 2. J220 es eo ee eee ee 1 00: 
Best 3 nutmeg melons, Wm. Ev varding. Detroit::.:22'u. es eee 2 20° 
2d do., D. “Geddes, Saginaw Oipys UP ees oo ee oe ee ee 1 00 
Best 3 citrons, H.C. Engel, Detroitsss2: 2s222.22222-. eee 2 00 
2d do.. E. H. Wurtz, East DAS IMAW. 2 on cas SE LL wes ee ee ees ae 1 00 
Best collection 3 kinds of melons, BE. A Wurtz, Bast.saginaws---2-) 2 se eeeee 3 00 
2d do., G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids 52 52222 0 6 ae ees See 2 00 
Best) cucumbers, W2 Li. Walters, Witicat—--<--- 2 eee eee eee 2 00 
2d do., Wm. Evarding, Detroit Dey to cerca rece eee See: SOC PR Ree Pe cage 1 00 
Best half peck garden peas, W. L. Walters, Utica: i422. ou bieke tae 2 00 
2d do. b. A. Wurtz, Bast pacinaw. 0) ') 522 se) ee ee 1 00 
Best half ete lima beans, E. H. Wur tz, Hast Sarinaws.-2 2252s Sse 2 00 
2d do., C. Van Haaften, Kalamazoo? £25222 e222 ee eee 1 00 
Bestshalf peck beans, W.. 14. Walters, Utica sles oes ee ee ee eee 2 00: 
20 ido..C.*Van Haatten Kalamazoo fs. 80.0 Ae eee ee 1 00: 
Best half peck wax beans, D, Geddes, Saginaw City....-.--------...--.+---- 2 00 
2d do., Charles Larchen, Greenfield 21 0U..0_S2eidny Osim te saan 1 00 
Best collection 3 kinds of garden beans, E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw. -.-----.- 3 00 
20 do. G> Ws Prescott; Grand’ Kaprdst2> 22222225) = © ee eee 2 00° 
Best dozen ears early sweet corn, H. B. Chopman, Reading. -...--..---------- 2 00 
2d do., E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw orOeee Te ios Cee ee 2 00° 
Best dozen ears late sweet cor n, S. Marx, Ist Gratiot Toll Gate_:........-2. 2 00 
2d do., W. L. Walters, Utica oe eens EE IEEE FU Sos) ee ee 1 00 
Best dozen ears pop corn, G. P. Lindemann, Grand Ledge.-....-...--...-...- 2 00 
2d do., Fred T. Hall. Greenfields. 00M 27) OCR Dee 2D eee 1 00 
Best,6 head sunflower, H. B,, Chapman, Reading ._.....- 2-222 0252 22 ec 2 00 
2d do., David Geddes, Saginaw Citys Seer oe oe Ne 22 eee 1 00 
Best 6 stems Swiss chard. H. C C. Engel, Detroit): 22. iF foliei is 72) erete 2 00 
2d do., KE. H. Wurts, East Saginaw ee es eee pet TSS os eee ee 1 00 
Best six stems parsley, H.C. inpel, Dettei=+---.-sic-Seeee Soest ce ee 2 00° 
2d do., C. Van Haaften, Kalaniasoorniea leat au 6 iio sabe 1 00 
Best 6 stems spinach, H. C. Bapie, Detroites=yaere ecw eee ete cee 2 00: 
20.do., Cr Van Haaften, Kilamazoos sarees) ones: 2 ON 2 eee 1 00: 
Best 6 stems sweet or pot herb, H. C. Engel, Detroit.......-.....-...-..---- 2 00 
2 .da., ©: BH. Wurts. East Savina ope eeee sees n>. 2-2 =e ee ee 1 00: 
Best collection of four kinds sweet or pot herbs, E. H. Wurts, East Saginaw. 3 00 
Zdido.,'C. Van Haaften, Keulamazoo -9seee 26 -- 2-2-2 seo eee 2 00 
Best six stems Kohl Rabi, A. Adell, Kalamazoo-.2 7222. 2222. eee 2 00 
2d do., D. Geddes, Saginaw: City =o) Cases ase)... 222. Ae ee 1 00 


F, D. ADAMS, 

GEO. P. BUTLER, 

O. C. ABELL, 
Viewina Committee. 


CLASS 34—FLOUR, MEAL AND FEED. 
Best barrel flour, of white wheat, C. P. Reynolds, Harrisville.-......-.------ $5 00 


Bestisample cornmeal, A. sanhofl: Detroiter. 6.20.-. 22 ae ee eee ee eee 2 00 
Best sample buckwheat flour, R. M. Webster, Armada..........------------- 2 00 
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Best sample rye flour, one-half bbl., A. Lanhoff, Detroit...........-....2---- $2 00 
Best sample oat meal, Edwin Green, Detroit... 2.2 .220)9. .2a-cent--e--d-00% 2 00 
2ndoewawimGreen,, Detroitgs78 25 ee 8 a Se bee eee 1 00 

Best and largest display of flour, meal and feed, W. E. Heames & Co., De- 
UIT) is = Soe eee rs neers Sera Fa Wie Se Pe BR GG So Wier ae a 5 00 


18h} Pp, MERRILL, 

DAVID GEDDES, 

F. D. ADAMS, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION G—DAIRY AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


The Higgins’ Eureka Salt Premiums. 


Best package of butter, F. C. Meade, Litchfield. ...._......-2222- 02-2222 Gold medal 
2d do., es S. Finley, y psilanti EAE AID: diphd Doan pe Se) A ooh lynn ere xo brs 5 Mar pes 8 Silver medal 
3d do., iy Pewiss Pontiacs oases ee ot oe ee ae cae, eee Bronze medal 

For the a cheese, Wm. Allen, Livonia, gold medal (protested and withheld). 
Autdo:, Aq Dy Powers harininetonse= es. s- 2. oe ee Silver Medal 
3d do.., , A. B. Smith, Farmington Bag ee Ree te ore te ee ee eee Bronze Medal 


The Turner Butter Premium. 


Best lot or package of butter, Mrs. G. C. Gibbs, Big Beaver............--_- $12 50 
ad do:, H. 5, Chapman, Reading g492 2 tae! hod) 2 2 noae Aur pis 12 50 
The award of tw enty-five dollars by the undersigned is divided between Mrs. G. 
Os Gibbs, of Big Beaver, and H. B. ¢ shapman, of tteading, and the money has been 
placed in the hands of the Viewing Committee on Butter “and Cheese. 
HORACE ‘TURNER. 
B. J. CULV BR, 
DENIS WOL VERTON, 
Dau. CADY, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 3—BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Best 25 lbs. domestic butter, F. C. Meade, Litchfield..........--..222222.2-- $16 00 
21 do., Mrs. G. C. Gibbs, big Beawer.c. 4:. 431i sves nee eae eae 12 00 
aan, Adam ,Bagley. Big eaven ec. <0c.c8s..93- nud ee ae ee § 00 
4th do., Divs, Bis Wi Alerigh pA cia a2 8 oo rs ae hee eee eS ce 4 00 

Best 10 Ibs. domestic butter, Mrs. G:C. Gibbs, Big Baawers <5 o22522s-a55 8 00 
2d do., Vincent P. McRea, Wisitrenes2 345.3. 3 0. Vo eee ee eee eae 6 00 
oge0stadani Dugley.Biew Beaver... 2222-22522 bene Se oe 4 00 
4th F. 5S. Finley, Y psilanti Os P is) e 5 serahg es oe ee Ss it eae Sa 2 00 

Best display of cheese from any household or private dairy, Mrs. Wm, Lin- 

coli; Greenville... 2:2... Bem reees 10 00 

Best display of cheese from any factory, A, Be Power, Farmington so Peat ie 25 00 
20 do., Winvaiden, tAvnote 2425035. GAC Bee Ode iy ed 20) 00 
3d do.. Fea erste HL UMC) ey 9 OLTU HL La 10) 0 eee ess Si nies PSUR Renee me Fe a” 15 00 
4th do., Dag Gi: Eten & patluatt yi eh etre Doce!) Cok eee 10 00 
Gi debit ae ai tee ORE hic. 3.0.6 5: <p wen ace obese tama aoa ee aoe 5 00 


H. J. CUILVER, 
DENNIS W OLVERTON, 
D. L. CADY, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 36—-SUGAR, HONEY AND BEE HIVES. 


Best gallon maple syrup. I. 8. Forncrook, Detroit...........-----..-------- $3 00 
Ja div, WS Geena eee | on 4) cn pecee ec eek ee 2 00 
Best 10 Ibs. maple sugar, J. M. Blowers, Luwrence 022.20) 288 it res 5 00 
Id dove Tass Fornerook, NSuGOEE  =3. 320 lene eee ee eee 3 00 
Best volony of. Dect Gabe mani. WGSHOli. fo ve. ele ncmenan feeeeeeemee 6 00 


2d du., A. B. Weed, Ber eee RpAae depths Shenae, Bo el tte 4 V0 
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Best specimen comb honey, H. D. Cutting, Clinton............--.-..------- $5 00 

9d do. A: D: Benham Olivet: 2s. 25 22 ee ees er ae 3 00 
Best specimen extracted honey, A. B./ Weed, Detroit. oe st ert ut ae ee 5 00 

od dh. 2Gow aLong “Dearborn: 2 Lee Pe a eee ae 22 eee 3 00 
Best 10 lbs. beeswax, A. D. Benham, Olivet .....--.-....-- ae eee = 2 00 
Best specimen artificial comb foundation, H. D, Cutting, Clinton...-....--.- 2 00 
Best collection aparian implements, H. D. Cutting, Clinton...........------ 6 00 
Best honeyiextractor, H. D, Cutting; Clinton. ......-2.-.2=.2seeeeees ceeeaee 2 00 
Best‘ bee. smoker, A. D: Benham, Olivet...-..) ..<--...1.- 22h teen eee - 2 00 


M. McDONALD, 
M. D. BROWN, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 37—BREAD AND PICKLES. 


Best 3 loaves bakers’ bread, Charles Richert, Detroit.....--.----...-------- $3 00 
Best 3 loaves milk or salt rising bread, Mrs P. V. Aldrich, Armada.....--.-- 3 00 
2d dog M.A. Chase, Royal Oar. eee ee oie ances coo eis = eee 2 00 
Best 3 loaves yeast bread. Mrs. P. V. Aldrich, Armada.........---..-------- 3 00 
Da dos, in Ac Lillley, Alle pain 2 ee oe a een ce ein Sie a eee 1 00 
Best soda rising bread, Mrs. R. Sage, Pontiac........-..-.-------.---------- 3 00 
2d do., Mrs. R. Sage, Pontiac. .-----.--..... oo oe tee ote: seg ae ee 1 00 
Best corn bread, Mrs. H. Sage, Pontiac...-.-.-...--- BRR pips fares) alee om — 3 00 
Dd wie; Mire. B. Sage, Pontiacs... 2.2 eee. sec 2. seenke eee 2 00 
Bests loaves Drow bread, MTs, Date ontiaes=--* ees. ess ee ee eee 3 00 
Bdido.. Ha Bo. Chapman, heading. pss-e o- ep eae oe tee ee ae eee 2 00 
Best cample flour bread, L. A. Lilley, Allegan. —. . 22.2.3. --c-ece---a-4ae 3 00 
Bd ido.,Asrael Daniels, (Detroit 7... ods-4- sc edhch-ngh cine es eee 2 00 
Best display varieties crackers, Lewis, Sykes & Co., Detroit.-.-.----------- 3 00 
2d do., Vail & Crane, Detroit.......-.-. Gof eee Rae Lk fect. 2 00 
Best display of specimens of pickled vegetables, G. W. Prescott, Grand 
BAG pk ee on ee ce es oon ee ete oat Soak eee ee ane ee 5 00 
De do, Ms Wester, AbmaGa. Sooo Se eee oe oe eee 3 00 


M. McDONALD, 
M. D. BROWN, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 38—SOAP, TOILET ARTICLES, ETC. 


The committee find an exhibition of manufactured tubs by the Granger Tobacco 
Works, for which no premium is offered, and as this is a very large and important 
industry of Detroit, would recommend it for such recognition as the Executive 
Committee may see fit to give it. 

W. McDONALD, 


M. D. BROWN, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION H—FARM IMPLEMENTS AND TRIALS. 


CLASS 40—PLOWS. 
Best plow for turning sod land, or greensward, Dodge Plow Co., Kalamazoo $5 00 


Oddo... Wiard Pidw Co., Batavia, N- Vec----:---------+---+25-- eee 3 00 
Best plow for turning under stubble, ‘Uhree Rivers Plow Co., Three Rivers-- 5 00 
od do., Kloppel*&.Martin, 1da.- 5 ---eee-t-en-.----- ee PE oe 3 00 
Best plow for general use made in Michigan, Gale Mfg. Co., Albion.---.----- 10 00 
2d do., Lawrence & Chapin, Kalamazoo. -._....--..-.-....------------<<-- 5 00 
Gest plow for general use made in any other State, Oliver Chilled Plow Co., 
South Bend, Ind... 222 222 2 -S.cp cee nn =e - oo a eee 10 ¢0 
Best heavy plow for new land, W.S. Penfield, Detroit. ..... ee eae a ee 5 00 
Best attachment for any plow, Gale Manufacturing Co., Albion........----- 5 00 
2d do., N; G: Pinney, New Hudson: (eseeese-..- -- 2. os ate eee ee 2 00 
Best subsoil plow, Wiard Plow Co., Batavia, N. Y..-.......---------------- 5 00 
Best self-cleaning plow coulter, Gale Manufacturing Co,, Albion.-...------- 1 00 


Best gang plow, Gale Manufacturing Co., Albion..........----------------- 5 00 
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Largest and best display of plows, Gale Manfacturing Co., Albion...-....-- $50 00 
Qdidombe Bement 4 Sons: ansiiee. see see eae Boa eae eee 25 00 
DULGOePaaWirence co Chapin. Mal smazOO ss =) eee ee cee eee 15 00 


dase ROBINSON, 

LOREN RIGGS, 

JOHN JORDAN, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 41—TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS. 


Best Helamoller- sonny Stanley binminobAMs: paces eee eee eee see $5 00 
Midori We S.eenheldsDetrout: 2 eeelee. eee ne beh see Sate 3 00 
Best harrow for general use, Polly & Wherry, Plymouth: .-.-..22. 2.2.22 .--- 5 00 
2d do., Thos, “L. Bennett. aly uit nt hes 3 AE Eh PR ea Sees 2 00 
Best iron harrow ,- Olly doeWiierer. Plymeuth 5:2 2459 S257 eee 3 00 
Best wooden harrow, J. Mitchell & Bro: qOx fond 2 s6 eee cet der ees ees 3 00 
Best one-horse cultivator, E. Bement & ‘Sons, ansing® 3549. snot cece 3 00 
Best machine for hoeing and weeding drills in garden, W. S. Penfield, De- 
PROG go ha NES ie ye toes ee Pe lane ee eee Se tee 2 00 
Best display of cultivators, Robbins Cultivator Co., Jackson.........-.------ 50 00 
ag. do. PP. Mast & Co. Springleld (Onie: a: o-5* m2 Sak one pete ee 25 00 
Bodo, uther c& SunierG@ranG ott) pl GS ss. s-eteceee mes see ee ore 10 00 


O. R. PATTENGILI, 

ISRAEL N. SMITH, 

THOMAS McCLUMVHA, 
Viewing Commitlee. 


CLASS 42—-SEED DRILLS, SOWERS AND PLANTERS 


Best two-horse seed drill, Thomas Ludlow & Rogers, Springfield, Ohio--...- $25 00 

2d do., P. P. Mast & Co. .. Springfield, Ohio.--..-...----.-..------------- 15 00 

Best two-horse broadcast seeder tor grain, D. W. McSherry & Co., Dayton, O. 20 00 

2d do., Robbins Cultivator Co., PACheUih cba Asa he eee ne ae 10 00 
Best grass and clover seed sower for horse power, ‘Thomas Ludlow & Rogers, 

Tea PG OA OTS | ee Re ge NNT Bec wn SMe ae Cees Par A 3 00 

Best grass seed sower for hand work, W.S. Penfield, Detroit...........---.. 2 00 
Best corn and bean planter to work by horse power, Emerson, Falcott & Co., 

ACOCKLON eee se nats ee | LON ie Sees Fe eon ie eee eee eee 5 00 

Best drill for sowing seeds or roots, W. 5. Penfield, Detrore. es 0 oa 1 00 

Resp nang corn planter, Vise eelticl dO CUnOUG a= ss eee ae ee 1 00 


DEXTER WHITE, 
C. J. SPRAGUE, 
Sys ti En ilies 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 48S—-HAYING AND HARVESTING IMPLEMENTS. 


Best norce rake, A. f. Chandler, Coldwater..-..-<.-~s-2s.sccase-+-.+2 39555 $15 00 
2d do., Van Brunt & Barber, Horicon, Wis,.----- ere? 1 to ae eee ee 10 00 
SdMom Wiss LenteldDetronte.3.2...2 een eee oe hae Se 5 00 

Best machines for mowing lawns by hand, W.S. Penfield, Detroit........-. 1 00 

Best hay riggiug for double wagon, George Nollor, Salem Station_-.-.-.--- 2 00 


HARVEY HAYNES, 

NELSON BAKER, 

ROYAL C. SAYLES, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 44—APPARATUS AND MACHINES. 


Best horse power for farm use, Battle Creek Machinery Co., Battle Creek... $20 00 
2a do., Battle Creek Machinery Co., Battle‘Creek.-.....----...--.----.- 15 00 
Best: display of feedicnttersuve.s., bentield, Detroltcses.2-. 22 eee 15 00 
3d do. Luther & Senmercecand Rapids. .0- ocho ue ee nc tens ope eee 10 00 
Best displ: iy of corn shellers, Woodford & Niles, Detroit.....-.-.-.--------- 15 00 
21 do, W.S. Penfield, Detroit Re ALM ph eek Oe EAN, EES Peeeee ye ee 10 00 
Best corn shelle PW sa Penfie DIO ENOLL. 2 ee See ee eee ee 3 00 
Best fanning mill, Martin & SIN VOus. Racine Wis. 4-2 2 aioe ee ee 5 00 
Best straw and stalk cutter for hand power, John Wells, Flat Rock. ....-.--- 3 00 


Best machine for pulping roots, W.S. Penfield, Detroit.....-.. ...-..-.--.- 5 00 
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Best contrivance for steaming food for cattle and hogs, not less than 20 head, 


A. Newkirk, Cleveland, On10:....— -226 «cu adetee bo eee oe oe ee ee $5 00 
Best portable cider mill, P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, Ohio.... ......--- 2 00 


Best portable steam engine, Nichols. Shepard & Co. Battle Creek. Diplom: band 10 00 


Best, portable erist iii. Woodford & Niles, Detroit. cose. -e.4.-.---- eee 10 00 
21 dos WS Renneld, Detroit; ....-2 o-e ons 1 ooo ee ee oe ee 5 00 


Jest hay or cattle scales, Buhl, Ducharme & Co., agents for Bufhk tlo Seale Co., 
Bono: Vso sone eee es ii mp 20 00 
As J.B. GULLY, 
ALBERT G. GATES, 
A. J. VAN WICK, 
Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 45—MISCELLANEOUS FARM ARTICLES. 


Best drag sawing machine, Battle Creek Machinery Co., Battle Creek. ..... $20 00 
Best circle sawing machine, Battle Creek Machinery Co., Battle Creek... _-- 15 00 
‘Best stump puller, Linden & Dunneback, Lansing .........-...---.---.-.--- 10 00 
Best.display'6f bund toolk, W7S: Penfield, Detroit: 2..." 2. 22.722) Soo ee 20 00 
Begt.road seraper, Woodford & Niles: Detrott.. 2.022.232. 2 oe ee 2 00 
(Best wheelbarrow, Jno. Bean & Son, Springfield, Ohio...........---.---.--- 2 00 
Best oanG-cOrn Gurbe;rss Ws slcennel de UCunoll se... ees a eee “i 1 00 
Best 6 ero joes Ws; Penfield. Detrott]. ery 8 TY ee eee 2 00 
Rest crain ckadie,.W ASi Penhleld, Detroit........ _...---<2.2----aee-oeeeee 1 00 
Best displ: iy of shovels, spades, ane axes, W.5. Penfield, Detroit.....-020a 5 00 
Best set of grain measures, W. Pefleldcovisescs cos coe ee 1 00 
Best hand pump for wells, D. ii Ane cemented Sprincteld: Ohio2=22--2e-—eee 2 00 
Best cistern pimp, At. Chindler, Coldwater... po... ose ae eee 1 00 
Best tubular pump, Kalamazoo Tubular Well Co., Kalamazoo_...-....------ 1 00 
Best farm) cate erinveypAllens Oxtondl 2 eli eee se ee 1 00 
Best farm dence), A. A. Smith; Detroit 2221 Ames eit ee ee 1 00 


¥. S, FINLEY, 

ALONZO EATON, 

MARVIN R. STRONG, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 46—DAIRY AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


Best churn for making butter, J. L. Sprague, Minneapolis, Minn.........--.- #1 00 
Bestimilkistniner. 1S. Pine y.eypsilan ties esate oe- eee eee 1 00 
Best milk safe, J. Ho Richurdson, South Voledo, Ohio. s.-—-_.---.--22ee2eseee 1 00 
Best 6 mops and handles, Wm. A.Cook. Grand Rapids......  -....-------- 1 00 
Best weights aud seales for dairy use, Buhl, Ducharme & Co., Detroit..----- 1 00 
Best washing machine, A. A. Randall, Leamington, Ont. ......------------- 2 00 
Best clothes wringing machine, A. Ro Masier, Detroit .......-..------------ 1 00 
Best clothes horse, ine R, Masier, Detroit, so32cecoc ede toe see ee eee 1 00 
Best assortment tin or metal ware for dairy or kitchen use, C. Puddefoot, 

Detiolteistis. sev ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 00 
Bestifruit- diver; A. McPherson; Detrorbae eee es eee ee. ese eee 5 00 
Best cheese sales lob. fF onncrook, Detrolivessess- cases eee. See ea 1 00 
Best: clothes.dryer,(A) ‘L.-Denel, ‘Detroit sae eae Se eel 2.2 Ut ee 1 00 


5; 0; CADWe 

NELSON POOLER, 

B. B. MOSHER, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION I—VENICLES. 


CLASS 47—WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 


Best two-horse family carriage, Slevers & Erdman, Detroit_........--...---- $10 00 
2d do. W...: Biddle, & Co.,,Detrolteepeeen- opt = -26h oe eee ee eee 5 00 
Best one-horse carriage, Reichlie Bros., Detroit -........-..------.-------- 6 60 
2d.du., M. Cooney & Co, "Toledo, OhiGiene... +--+: te -ee- tee see 3 00 
Best two-spring phaeton, H. C. Gray & Co., Romeo...........---.---------- 6 00 
2d do., teichlie Bros., Detroit. LES et es ee ee 3 00 


Best three- -spring phaeton, H.C. Gray, e000. sROMeO ...-)., a. 25 ho = eer 6 00 
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Best topebuceyaorevers, & Hrdinan Were lines asseeee- cos 2-4. oo 5 eee $6 00 
2d do., M. Cooney & Co; Noledo.O bios 4. ee ee Le 3 ner eS rds oe 3 00 
Best bugey without top, Peter Biden. ClevelsiaOnloe.....)--) ees eee 6 00 
DdidOzcel why Le Witt, a SON waACKSoneee jy a Bs et he) Fs aes Sa 3 00 
Best trotting wagon, Milburn Wagon Co., ole dosi@ biog pst ))f2 5 Ags Ay: ee 6 00 
Best trotting sulky, A. Bedford, Coleswater sides segh ek went 2d) eae! 6 00 
Weider Jae. Hewitt, Goon: PaeksOn. seo 2527 F ses eases Se 3 00 
Best farm wagon for all purposes, Au-tin, Tomlinson & Webster, Jackson__- 10 00 
2d do., Milburn Wiasoni@ooledo: Ono ss ssi ae es cote hee 5 00 
Best spring wagon for ‘market purposes, Cortland Wagon Co., Cortland, N. 
DE RecOnd prepnuln eet. bk iat) ony EERE pagel on Mallee os 5 00 
Best single sleigh or cutter, Geo. Finister, Detrort!. -O9se ss Sa ea Sires Vien 5 00 
2d do., IAs “Ketchum, DCUrOihe 4253. 422i eiak Se fo ag ele eos St Pee hehe? 3 00 
Best carriage jacks ‘Wep+Rentields Detroitu-. sj5 305525260 28 sed § eee 1 00 
Best display of above articles, Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, Ohio... .....--- 20 00 
Adidois Wilson; Bros. Detroive ss2 Jos a. 22 2is iis 53 2 22 coe eee ee 10 00 


N. ARKSEY, 

J. HANNAN, 

J. S. FORNCROOK, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION J—MACHINERY. 


CLASS 48—MACHINERY FOR WORKING UPON IRON. 


Best stationary steam engine, Kennedy & Greig, Detroit_..............--.. Medal 
Best portable forge, G. Ss. Wormer, & Sons, Detroit. --:-22----2=-+-5--s--eeee Diploma 
Best self-oiler for machines, Henry McGraw, Detroit. .....------------------ Diploma 
Best governor for engine, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit-.----.-....-------- Medal 
Best coupling for shafting, GoSawWormer &, Sons sDetroit. 240+. -- 4 eee Medal 
Bestisteamvalvesdas.. lower Ww Bro... Detrorgss: ise Pee a ee Medal 


MACHINERY FOR WORKING UPON WOOD, 


IBESt Scroll Saw, baba Ray, DEtrOltaogaa se See Se ee ee ee Diploma 
Best planer and matcher, G.S Wormer & Sons, Detroit.......--.........-- Medal 
Best tenoning machine, G. S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit......-........-..---- Diploma 
Best mortising machine, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit..............------ Diploma 
Best heading machine, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit................-.-.--- Diploma 
Best stave-cutting machine, G.S. Wormer & Sons .........-.-.------.----- Medal 
Best moulding machine, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit.-.-.-.......-.------ Diploma 
Best stave jointer, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit...-. 22. 222:.22-222-.2-- _ Medal 
Best blind wireing machine, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit............-.--- Medal 
Best automatic lathe, Battle Creek Machinery Co., Battle Creek _.....__-.-- Diploma 
Best foot-power lathe, F. Zabriskie, Detroit. ............2.22--0--------e00e Diploma 
Best hoop machine, J. Dobbin & Co., Marine City..--.--.-..-.--2.---..---- Medal 
MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY. 
Best machine for making brick, H. Brewer & Co,, ‘Tecumseh, Mich...--.-.--- Diploma 
Best steam printing press, Detroit Free Press Co., Meriiiiee te. st oe Medal 
Best card printing press, Cornwells, Price & Co., Peiroltt ceils ee Medal 
Best maciine for Tnaking tile, Adrian Brick and ‘Tile Machine Co., Adrian... Diploma 
Best hand fire engine, H. A. Howe, Deiroi Gee see An 4 ee ee Medal 
Best display of tools for iron w ork, G. 5S. Wormer & Sons, Desrdiee $20 00 
Id dus, Bs maermmeesbetrort. .\. ... . 2. heehee ee Ee ieee en eee 10 00 
Best display of tools for wood work, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit ...-.-.-.- 20 00 
2d do., G.S. Wormer & Sons, Datroltiietewms or. eto) see ame 10 00 
Best display of emery arinding machines, Detroit Emery Wheel Co., 
DetrOttvsescos see sees oo el ee ene eee 5 00 
Best display of stave and heading machines, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit- 10 v0 
Best display of steam pumps, G.S. Wormer & Sons, Perrolt: 4: ae eee 15 00 
9d de. GubaWonmerdpnena.! L658 eee ge ee oe ae See S 10 40 
Best lath packing machine, G.5. Wormer & Sons, Detroit.........-...----- 5 00 
Largest and best display of machinery, G. 5. Wormer & Sons, Detroit....-. 75 00 
Best rachet drill, G.S. Wormer & Sons....-.-.---2----eeeeeeeenececceee---- 2 00 


Best locomotive jack screw, G.S. Wormer Sons, Detroit................--.- 2 v0 
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Best new article for working upon wood, J. H. Lewis, Detroit..........---- $5 00 
Best new article relating to agriculture, J. H. Lewis, Detroit............... 5 00 


The viewing committee for the department of machinery have made an impartial 
examination of the exhibits in that department, and have awarded the various prem- 
iums, of which the above and foregoing is a correct statement, to the best of their 
judgment. The committee take this occasion to call special ychee to the very 
full and meritorious exhibition of machinery, ete., made by Messrs. G. 8. Wormer & 
Sons, which firm is one of the oldest exhibitors, and have repeatedly gone to a large 
expense in fitting up machinery hall, making their exhibit, ete.. and in view of those 
facts they w ould recommend ‘that the firm of G.S. Wormer & Sons be awarded a 
special cash premium of $50.00. 

The committee would also call attention to the exhibit of Messrs. Pingree & Smith, 
of machinery for the the manufacture of boots and shoes, for which ‘there was no 
premium offered. Messrs, Pingree & Smith went to considerable expense, having 
put up the building which they, occupied, and where they had thirty-five persons con- 
stantly employed, ‘constituting a very interesting feature of the fair, as attested by 
the constant throng of visitors. Asa reward to Messrs. Pingree & Smith, and to 
encourage future exhibitions of the same class, the committee would recommend the 
award of a special cash premium of $75.00, 

J. A. GROSVENOR, 


JAS. H. MASON, 


D. C. SMALLEY, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION K—MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


CLASS 50—HOME MADE. 


Best pair waolen blankets, Rh. Stave, Pontiac... G2. s--2- o-oo eee ae eee $5 00 
Ad dow." L: Lewis, Pontiac: 2.2. us. 5 2 20cm te wane See eae eee 3 00 
3d do. WAR hewis (Pontiac. 2°28 2 eee eee 2 00 
Best 10 yards woolen flannel, Mrs. W. T’. Lewis, Pontiac.............--.---- 3 00 
2d ido. Mrs. RR: Stave Pontiac. co. o5.2-6-2 02. se aee oe eee 2 00 
iBestihearth rug, Mrs.J. smith, Lawton.....)..8!9s1otf. 22932) ee eee 2 00 
Best 10 yards rag carpet, Mrs. R. Stage, Pontiac... _.. 2.222 svsse. sesso 3 00 
2dido., Joseph Ellis: Detroit.io5 5 ages Bcc as dest 522.22 sae ee eee 2 00 
Best iwoolen coverlet, Mrs. KR. Stage, Pontiac: :0: 2225. 2.20. se het eee 2 00 
Adido:, Mrs..R. Stace, Pontiacset£ 22:22 9. 222ee ee A) See eee 1 00 
Best pair woolen stockings, Mrs. E. W. Anthony, Detroit.....-....-.....-- 1 00 
zdido., Mrs. M, Leslie, -Dearbannhe ase). sa 5een ee oe eee Hines 50 
Best pair woolen socks, Mrs. A. McClary, Galesburg........---------------- 1 00 
Ad ido; Mrs. R. Stave Pontincg: a2 4aso45- 24. 4 4 bea eee 55k 48 50 
Best pair woolen mittens, Mrs. R. M. Webster, Armada..............------ 1 00 
Bdido., Mrs. W.. ‘I’. Lewis, Pontiac. -24c822(.b.01 4 nee AL eee eee 50 
Best 2 pounds stocking yarn, Harvey Perkins, Birmingham.....---......--- 2 00 
2d: do;, Mins. iW..T. lewis: (Pontiae ieee een eee eee eee eee 1 00 
Best pair cotton socks, Mis: Mieslie® Dearbornse: 258.2. 2-5-2252-. oases 1 00 
20.d0.. Miss Clara A.PReucock, Pantipe!s: Se) ee soe ee ane ee oe eee 50 
Best pair cotton stockings, Mrs. M: W.. Clark, Parma..c. ..-..-~-<m---p nee 1 00 
2d do., Mrs. BR. Stage, PontiaG.... 2) eae. een en sen: oe oie 50 
Best and greatest variety of articles, not less than ten in number, made by 
any ene family, but not containing any article entered separately for 
single premiums, or that bas been exhibited at any previous State 
Fair, Win. Fs Kells. Pontiac. 2. 22-- ee eeeee sentence cake 10 00 
24..00., Mrs. B.'Shage, Pontiac. -_< ase oe eee 20. ~- Se eee 5 00 
CLASS 5I—-MATERIALS. 
Best display of fine wools, J.S. Bamber, Highland...........--.0..-2:--..- $7 00 
2d ‘do;, VanGiesan Bros,, Clinton 2). 22 siamese 32 6 <4. tune eels yee eee d 00 
Best display of long wools, Ainos F, Wood, WIEOR-:.. .<xct pee eee 7 UO 
Best display of middle w ools, Thos. A. Moore, Ypsilanti  Gacioegh See ee ee 7 00 
Lest display of prepared flax, Mrs, A, MeGlatys Gules burg cee eae ete 5 00 


D. P. DEWEY, 

Kk. W. HARDY, 

J.D. ALCUTT, 
“lewing Committee. 
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CLASS 52—FACTORY MADE. 


Best display of carpets, Barclay & Black, Detroit._.-..........---...-.---- $5 00 

J GO AbooOb.es Ketchum. Detroit... 2 oo aoe eee pt _cszchat a, Oe 3 00 
best oeheatumnucs, Abbot.d Ketchum, Uetroit--s22525-+ ao see: see ee 2 00 
Best 5 funey door mats, Abbot & Ketchum, Detroit.........---....-.......- 2 00 
Best display of window curtains, Abbot & Ketchuin, Detroit....2..-.22..2- 2 00 
Best display of window shades, Wm. Lynch, Detroit .........-..-....--_-- 2 00 
Best display of oil cluths, Barelay & Black, Detroit...-.........---..-..... 5 00 

2d do., Abbot & Ketchum, Detroit...._-.- Bote SERA peo Se st eh ere {ae 3 00 
Best 2 Marseilles quilts, James Nall & Co., Detroit. .............2.----.-2-- 1 00 
Best display of paper hangings, Bamford & Humphrey, Detroit .......___- 5 00 


Best stair rods, thordies, Barclay & Black, Detroit, complimented. 
Best Persian rug, Barclay & Black, Detroit, complimented. 
Best Kherassan rug, Barclay & Black, Detroit, complimented. 
A. F. CHANDLER, 
W. HAWORTH, 
E. R. BISHOP, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 53—ARTICLES OF DRESS. 


Best suit of Men’s clothes, C..R. Mabley,; Detroite./....2320222.22220202.2.2 $5 00 

adido.; Alber. Ao Uripp; Detroit..2... 220-2402) SOR te eo Bie Lee 3 00 
Hest made overcout,.Albert.A.-Tripp, Detroie:27 952 2 ee is 3 00 
Best made dress coat,.C. Ra Mabley. Jetroite so. 52sle see, ee 3 00 
Best made frock coat, C, RoMabley, Detroitie: 3. ei Na eee ke 3 00 
hiree best made shirts;'C..R.:Mabley, Detroit i9s295. et es Se Se 2 00 
Best display of silk hats, C. H. Dickerson, Detroit......... ...22-22....2.-- 5 00 

2d /do.,- Walter Bubl & Co., Detroit. .2 ee eee eS ae 2 00 
Best display ot fur hats, Walter Buhl & Co., Detroit............2..--22---- 5 00 

2d\d0.,C. EL. Dickerson, Detroit... toes aoe ee ee ee eee eee 2 00 
Best display of soft hats, Walter Buhl & Co., Detroit.............---....-- 2 00 
Best display of boys’ caps, C. H. Dickerson, Detroit.............22.22....-- 1 00 
Best di~play of gents’ turs, Walter Buhl & Co., Detroit..................2-- 3 00 

aa do., C..E., Dickerson, Detroit... 2... 4.124 87106. OL eee 2 ee 2 00 


We, the undersigned, would most respectfully recommend that a special prize be 
given to Mr. C. K. Mabley, for his splendid display of boys’ and children’s clothing. 


SAMWL HEAVENRICH, 
SELIGMAN SCHLOSS, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 54—ARTICLES OF LEATHER AND INDIA RUBBER. 


Best pair of gents’ summer boots, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit._.....- a ae! $1 00 
Best pair gents’ winter boots, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit. ..........--------- 1 
Best pair kip boots, Pingree & Smith, Detroit .......2.02222.22020-20-00-4- 1 
Best pair lady’s summer walking boots, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit........_- 1 
Best pair lady’s winter walking boots, R. F. Fyfe & Co., Detroit.........-- 1 
Best pair of lady’s winter shoes, J. B. Stevens & Co., Detroit.......-.------ 1 
Best pair mixses’ shoes, Pingree & Smith, Detroit.......................--- 1 00 
Best pair childreu’s shoes, Pingree & Smith, Detroit......-- noe? AIR AL Wa eee ] 
Best puir gents’ slippers, R. H. Fyfe & Co;:, Detroit .................----.--- 1 
Best pair lady’s slippers, R..H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit. 22. 0.2 0) ek i 
Best. horse eoiiar, Valentine Hetts, Lapeer. . ) oA eee ee 2 

1 


20 U0. Wun yorererarens. Olitario.. "= Ae Roe Se Bo 216 so 00 
Best display of boots and shoes of all kinds, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit......- , 10 00 
tl G0; :Ae tk MOO MInTUAOTOLL 2. Lo een ere ne ee eee hee a eee eet be 5 00 
Best display buffalo robes, CU. H. Dickerson, Detroit.........---....-..-2.---- 5 00 
Best display faucy robes, Walter Buhl & Co., Detroit...........-...-.-.--.- 3 00 


For best pair gents’ winter boots committee award first premium (which is $1) to 
R. H. Fy te & Co., which is the only prewium offered, but they recommend that J. B, 
Stevens & Co, have premium of $l, aud that Johuson & Tiiomas have a second pre- 
mium; also recommend that J. B. Stevens & Co. have a second premium for pair lady’s 
summer Walking boots, being only one premium offered. 

S. P. WILCOX, 


1. M. CULVIN, 
Viewing Commitice. 
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CLASS 55—ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 


Best set of parlor furniture, Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit.... $20 00 
90: do. G. Webbe, Detroit... 2 ne a a ee ee Scot eee 10 00 
3d do., Horace, Turner, Detroif.2is2 23.) seu Sie oe eee es ee 5 00 
Best Jounge or couch, Horace. Turner, Detroit -.- 2. 22..25. 27 Siiss- 2. 2. sdee 3 00 
20 do. A.wDondero, Detroltsct2 es Bee A eee ee oe ee 2 00 
Bést easy chair, Horace Turner; Detroltco.-) J. 22.2. cose ee. ee 3 00 
9d do.. Ju. 2. Cross, Detrolite.c 2; Set. 2. hele ae eee 2 00 
Best smoking or lounging chair, L. E. Cross, Detroit.........-..------.---- 3 00 
Best upholstered reception chair, Horace ‘Turner, Detroit ...-.....---.----- 3 00 
2d do., Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit..........-..-..----- 2 00 
Best center table, Ce Weber, Detroitsso eee. ee ae eee 3 00 
2d do., Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit.....---------------- 2 00 
Best library table, Marcus Stevens, Detroit.....:.-.-..-2.---5--ccc sees cet 3 00 
Best plier, mirrors and base, Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit---- 5 00 
Best mantelamirrons Ca eber, Detroit... 3. ~ 3220 noc coe esa eee eee ee 5 00 
2d do., Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit..........--.-----.-. 3 00 
Best window cornice, Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit....--..-- 2 00 
Best lambrequin, Abbot & Ketchum, Detroit: —- 5.22) ee. cee ee 2 00 
2d do., Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit_.....---.-------.--- 1 00 
Best set chamber furniture, (. Weber, Detroit...u.-.----222_22---2s-8- 22-22 10 00 
9d do,,. Marcus Stevens, Detroit............$2e:24¢b -e45-. 3-2 7 00 
Best spring mattress, C. Weber, Detroit. .0...0.222.. 22-0201 se -ecesesse des 2 00 
2d do., Kirehberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit.......--------.----- 1 00 
Best mattress for bed, Kirchberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit....----- 2 00 
9d do., Dudley & Fowle, Detroit. -Js2252. sits.) ) ebshde eee ae 1 00 
Best sideboard, C. Weber, Detroit-ecss2.:ueeeebie!. 32} eee ee 3 00 
9d do., Dudley & Fowle, Detroit: :-. 2.720284. 220-3. ee eee 2 00 
Best book. case, Dudley & Fowle) Detroit. -2~ toad. 2220.40 - Shee es Ss- eee 3 00 
Best secretary, Geo. Ss. Lompkins, Detroit... - - senses. oeseeelee ee oe eee 3 00 
Best parlor writing desk, C. Weber, Detroit...........-...----------------- 3 00 
2d do. Geo,.S..Tompkins, Detreitt. j2esrs2eit) LO. ees Sede eee 2 00 
Best office desk, Geo. S. ‘Tompkins, \Detroitic::.. 2 22t2f2 5252 53222. sae een 3 00 
2d.do., Dudley. & Fowle, Detroit... .--.<.1/9325¢) =e eesss ee 2 00 
Best. desk. of any kind, Geo. S. Tompkins, Detroit .--.-.-.----------seess=ee 3 00 
20 don Ca Weber, DO eCtlOlbe-< 6. .c2 oe jocte estes corse ee eee epee eee 2 00 
Best hallstree or hat. rack, C. WebersDetroit..-2------ see secs cee = eee eee 2 00 
Best display of furniture of all kinds, C. Weber, Detroit.......-.---.------- 15 00 
2d do., Kirehberg, Winterhalter & Keenan, Detroit.....-.-------------- 10 00 
Beepehilascrib. A. Dondero Wetroit ~.-o52-. + o-ce cece oe eee eee eee 2 00 
20.do., A. Dondero, Detroltees a2 822 aoe o ee ee see eee ee eee 1 00 
Best child's carriage, f'. A. Decker, Detrort:..- )-.- U2 eee 2 een eee 2 00 
2d do., A. Dondero; |Detr@ifise: cohstt 42-6. cteedo eee cques a eeeee eee 1 00 
Best display of willow or rattan chairs, A. Dondero, Detroit.-..--.--------- 2 00 
Best display of rustic woodwork, A. Dondero, Detroit......--.------------- 1 00 
Best assortment of school furviture, Buffalo Hardware Co., Buffalo, N. Y...- Diploma 
2d do., Michigan School Furniture Co., Northville. .......-.------...--- Medal 


Best church and pulpit seats, Michigan School Furniture Co., Northville.... Diploma 


Committee desire to call attention to one library suite of 6 pieces exhibited by 
Marcus Stevens (Nos. 457, 458, and 459), on account of its excellent style and work- 
manship, and recommend a special premium for same, 

Under class of sofas (No. 25) C. Weber enters one bed sofa, Committee do not 
consider that article to come under the head of sofas, but recommend that a diploma 
be given for same. 

Committee desire to call especial attention toa bed lounge entered by Horace Tur- 
ner, eniry No. 35 is 15 lounges. and recommend the highest award be given for the 
same; remarkable for its simplicity, comfort, and general common sense, 

Oue mantel mirror, entered by Marcus Stevens (No. 119), Committee say: This 
glass is worthy of special mention on account of the satin puffing in the frame, and 
would recommend a discretionary premium for same. 

Best display of furniture of all kinds. After awarding ffrst and second premiums 
to other parties, Committee say: H. Turner and Dudicy & Fowle are considered as 
making a display about equal, although entirely different in class of goods, and are 
both deserving a diploma for same, A 

Display of willow chairs by Christian Stuebben, Greenfield (entry No. 345), commit- 
tee recoumend aspecial premium for fine workmanship. 
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Entry No. 377, assortment of school furniture, Kappee F. F. & S. D. Co., after 
awarding to competitors the premiums offered (medal and diploma), recommend a 
discretionary premium. 

Committe recommend that premiums be offered for fancy baskets, market baskets, 
clothes and hamper baskets. 

ALFRED A. GRAY, 

M. W. SWAIN, 

AUGUST SCHULTE, 
Viewing Committee, 


CLASS 56—STOVES, IRON WORK, AND ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE WORK. 


Best display of ornamental bracket work, E. T. Barnum, Detroit.......-.--- $3 00 
Best ornamental cast iron vase or pedestal, EK. 'T. Barnum, Detroit -.__.--.- 3 00 
meet east, iron rate. K.-t", Barna, Detroit.<--- 22-222 ae eee 3 00 
Best display of iron work, KE. ‘I’. Barnum, Detroit......-...............----- 3 00 
ies cast iron tence, he i; Barnum, Detroit. 2o222. 2 sas SS 22525252 J222220 5-2 3 00 
Bestornamental: fountain, E> T)Barnum, Detroitet: 2-220 ea ee 2 00 
Best parlor grate, Probasco & Rumney, Detroit.......---.-------...--.. i 2 00 
Best casting for fire front, Probasco & Rumney, Detroit.-...-.-.---......-- 2 00 
Best ornamental iron statuary, E. T. Barnum, Detroit..-...........-.-..--- 2 00 
Best iron iehair. He Ly Barnum Wetrol gee ee eee es Oat Pa ee Se 1 00 
Best fruit and flower stand, fh. 'T. Barnum, Detroit... ....._..-.-----2..2222 1 00 
Best display of rustic work, E. T’. Barnum, Detroit....---.-..22..2220.2L.2.. 2 00 


ALBERT CHANDLER, 

L. F. MARGACH, 

GEO. 8S. ‘TOMPKINS, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION L—MUSICAIL INSTRUMENTS. 


CLASS 57—PHILOSOPHICAL, SURGICAL AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


Best artificial lezor'arm, Jas. A. Foster, Detroit:. ..... 2.252222. 2 2-2-2 Diploma 
Resi. display otispectacies, U7. biack o&'Co.;. Detroit. 2s.----. see eee ce Diploma 
Best display of fine perfumery, John’ Davis, Detroit...-...../..22.2-.2---..- Diploma 


A. C. WORTLEY, 

F. A. APEL, 

F, C. PINGREE, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 58—CLOCKS, JEWELRY, PLATED WARE, ETC. 


Best exhibition of clocks for household use or parlor ornament, Eugene 


Deinvel; Detrak tly 32 Vit), SOF 9S 8 0) LB PM FOO 95 905 F $3 00 

Best exhibition of silver or plated ware, M.S. Smith & Co., Detroit. .._...- 5 00 
R. Rubenstein, Detroit, diploma on process of plating. 

Best exhibition of table cutlery, M.S. Smith & Co., Detroit.........---.-.- 2 00 

Best display of American watches, M.S. Smith & Co............._.--------- 3 00 

Best case of jewelery, M.S. Smith & Co., Detroit._._......2...2-22....----- Diploma 

Best case of diamonds, M.S. Smith & Co., Detroit...................------- Diploma 


A. C. WORTLEY, 

FRANK A. APEL, 

F, C. PINGREE, 
Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION M—PAIN'TING, NEEDLEWORK, ETC. 


CLASS 59—PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Best display of marble statuary, William Sehulties, Detroit...........----.- $5 00 
Best display bronze statuary, M.S. Smith & Co., Detroit...............---- 3 00 
Best specimen marble statuary, William Schulties, Detroit.............-..- 5 00 
Best specimen bronze statuary, M. 8. Smith & Co., Detroit......... 2.22... 3 00 


Best landscape painting in oil of seenery in Michigan, Robert Hopkin, De- 
LroiGs si eos esse eee se res 2024 52a pes Peak eee a Ae ae eee 5 00 
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Best historical painting in oil done by exhibitor, W. T. Trego, Detroit.-.-- 
Best composition landseape in oil, Robert Hopkin, Detroit.... .-.--.------- 
9d:do., Charles Hi. Haton, Holly. os 22.82 oe Se eae a ae 
Best Jundscape from nature, in oil, Charles H. Eaton, Holly...-..-....-------- 
od do., Mortimer Li. Smith, Detroit. 22. ..--...0.-. 2. cape eee ee eee eee 
Marine scene, in oil, Robert Hopkin, Detroit.... .... .-...-------..-------.- 
3d.do., Robert Mopking Detroit: 52. ecc, 222 ocean ae 
Best animal piece from life, in oil, Robert Fawcett, Livonia.-.........----- 
Best bird piece, in oil, Robert Hopkin, Detroit ........-..------.-----.-.--- 
90:do.,-Miss Lillie Gear, Greenville, +o22. 4.5. 222 2s eee eee 
Best fruit piece, in oil, Mrs. Wm. W. Antisdell, Detroit....-.--...---....-- 
Best flower piece, in oil, Mrs. Wm. W. Antisdell, Detroit...-.-.------.------ 
Best portrait from lite, large size, in oil, done by exhibitor, L. T. Ives, De- 
bVOIt. 350 oo tee eee eso hee ee ee ee depen pe 
Best portrait from life, cabinet size, in oil, done by exhibitor, J. K, Trego, 
Detroites Soe 2 ss eee ee ee cette eee ee eee 
Addo. W. Thurston Black. Detroitses 222 sc. 2-06t - 43 Sac Se pete eee 
Best fancy painting in oil, done by exhibitor, L. T. Ives, Detroit......--.-- 
Sa-ao., 1: U Avea; Detroltuicc iho coseoc’ ee acnee ete ae ae Bees: 5 
Best head, cabinet size, in oil, done by exhibitor, J. K. Trego, Detroit... _-. 
Best oil painting by any person under 16, done by exhibitor, Miss Ida Hill, 
Detroitocst. 2 nce ws bee Be See oe eee 
Best landscape painting in water colors of scenery in Michigan, Robert Hop- 
KinsDetroih irae cee >. 22 ele tes coe eRe ee Bie ee eee eee 
Best landscape painting in water colors, done by exhibitor, Miss Laurette 
Hilbert. Wecrolt 2... scene ke Lo See eee eee 

Best animal painting in water colors, done by exhibitor, Sylvester Larned, 
Debrovee. 2. 2S. Shee oes eae Bee ccc co ieee Ms Sete eee eee 

2d tio.; Miss Lanretie Mlbert. 22 5... ~ so see Sao daseuesees sense 
Best fancy painting in water colors, done by exhibitor, Robert Hopkin, De- 
ETO ce Se Basa chi cccc cee etwas ee eee 

2d do., Mrs.R. Wagner, ‘Detroits 2. 2.1L 
Best historical painting shown by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit..-------. 
Best landscape painting shown by any person, A.J. Brow, Detroit -----.--. 
Best portrait in oil shown by any person, Mrs, M. A. Chappel, Detroit-.---_. 
Best tes painting in oil shown by any person, Miss Marie Louise Phelps, 
PUTO ee ee es te dee eae wee ee be teehee ee eee ee 

Aad ‘dos Miss Marie Houise'Phelps, Detroit... --.222.. 5252-6 sce === =e 
Best water color paintings shown by any person, A. J. Brow, Detroit ...... 
24 W0., A.W. Drow, DELrolts: co522 Se et Ses Se ee ee oa 
Best collection of oil paintings, not less than 5 in number, by a person not 
waeter W.-1. lves, WetrOlbeecs. te ncsce ac occ =e eee eee 

ad do.,d.K. Trego, Detroitiesd 26 ile 2e 5 eee oon vd 0 se Sete be ee 
Best collection of water color paintings, not less than 5 in number, by a per- 
son nota dealer, ‘A;\J.. Brow, Detroit 22+ 2225-6 2 aoe eee ee Se 

2d do., Sylvester Larned, Dettoit-s.. 23cc26-. :-gieesass-44-aa-es--e asus 
Best collection of oil paintings by any dealer or association, 25 or more, 
owned in Michigan, A. J. Brow, Detroit _....-....---..-------+------ 

Best pastel painting of face, W. Thurston Black, Detroit .......----.------ 
Best pastel painting of landscape, Mrs. R. Wagner, Detroit.....-.-----.---- 
Best crayon drawing of face, Miss Annie E. Pitkin, Detroit. = -.----.------ 
Sdido: S.iGrant ttaywood, Y psilauti. =) ---20-2----2---=--.2- eee 
Best crayon drawing of landscape, A. Kuhlman, Detroit........-.----------- 
a o., Mrs, E.. Bethe), Detroit... 23. -.20e) eee eee ene. -+- - +. << eee 
Best collection of photographs by any person, Bigelow & Taylor, Detroit-- 
2d do., J.B. Wateon, Detroit... «cso eee eee ces ae +e ee 
Best portrait photograph, life size, Bigelow & ‘Taylor, Detroit ..........-- 
2d do., Bigelow & Taylor. Detroit. 22 fee --=-->---- -. oe ee 
Best landseape photograph, A. W. Abraham, Detroit.....--.--------..----- 
Best animal photograph, Miss Lillie Gear, Greenville ....------------.----- 
Best portrait photograph, colored, Bigelow & Taylor, Detroit.....-..------ 
Best 3 cabinet photographs, Bigelow & ‘Taylor, Detroit.........---.------- 
Best half dozen miniature photographs, Bigelow & ‘Taylor, Detroit....---- 
Best balf dozen miniature porcelain photographs, Bigelow & ‘Taylor, De- 
STOLE: ee et eee eee Le eC Ene ws a ne wie oe 
Best engraving. steel plate, A. J. Brow, Detroit.-.-.........-..-.-+---s-==- 
Bdd0:, A. J. Brow, Debrolt.. sos ec: ee eee re a= ae 2 Seen eee ee 
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Best engraving,woodicutH.C. Markham, Detroitesc.. . 22 as24- ee ace ce $2 00 
Best pencil drawing, landscape, Miss A. F. O’Reilly, Detroit..............-- 2 
ad do.sdaencorwell; Ann Arbors oe! [ae anise 30 1 ae See 1 
Best drawing of any animal upon the grounds, W. Trego, Detroit...-_..__- 3 
Best drawing of any building on the grounds, A. W. Abraham, Detroit..__- 3 
Bestelndianink arawing, J..0) Mcklanlin, Detroit. 205-2225 322-525-225 eee 3 
2G G0-.a20ASe 6. Sutherland, Detroit. .):. 2iorsebrel sertah lore wis es 2 00 
Best specimen of architectural drawing, Mason & Rice, Detroit....._......- 3 
Pied AC... Varney.&, CO. Detnolt.—-... .-. =e eee ee ee Py) Lee 2 
Reve nopaiting’, J. Lakerio Detroit... 2s Suet) wee ieee ie a al 3 
2o,00.-Hainford 6 Humphrey, Detroit 55.5 wut Pe oe 2 
Best collections of imitations of wood and marble, Bamford & Humphrey, 


BrOtrert ses). SER Jick Meee Si) ei ee A Demis 32. BON) 2 00 
Bestdicplay of.gilt frames, A. J. Brow, Detroit... ...2..2--222.222.220110% 2 00 
Best display of picture frames, A. J. Brow, Detroit............ ..- y fe 2 ES 2 00 
Best collection of chromos, not less than 10 in number, A. J. Brow, Detroit.. 3 00 
Bese cnromo landscape, A.J. Brow, Detroit: -. 22.25... 2222 sess eet eT 2 00 
Pera Chromo: portrait..A. J, brows Detroit. 2) 25... Ate) at oe 2 00 
Best chromo of animal or birds, A. J. Brow, Detroit.......-.....---.22222-- 2 00 

ad do. AAP ds. ABrOWS Detroit. 05 Vili th aati vied hobs Bendy 1 00 
Pesmcnromu of. ait. A. d..Brow, Detrotb. 3402s so sass ee 2 00 
Best set stereoscopic views, A. W. Abraham, Detroit.......-.-......---.-_- 2 00 
Best decorated pottery, Sylvester Larned, Detroit. ..............-...-----.- 2 00 
Best painting on porcelain, Mrs. C. Wagner, Detroit..........-- ) RES Es Dt 2 00 

2d do:,, Miss 5. Kellys Detroité £611 .bepeew 54) 23Gy2 eee PO Se) eee 1 00 
Best painting on slate, Miss S. Kelly, Detroit .............-....22....------ 2 00 

20 d0., Mrs. B...Wagner, Detroit 220.<0 Loi 02 Pehle? 1 00 

HENRY B. BROWN, 
HENRY W. ROGERS, 
JOSEPH SILL, 
WM. JENNISON, 
CLASS 60—ARTICLES OF LADIES’ DRESS. 
Best ladies’ walking dress, Mrs. L. Story, Detroit................2--2------ $3 60 
Best silk skirt.iGsH.. Curtis, ,Detroit::aij-Jisces sea stes asvid ida de. aot 2 00 

20, 00..€; H.Curhis, Detroit: - 32 2-55-4582. == 5 See eee, Sle ee 1 00 
Best suit of under garments, Mrs, M. A. Chappel, Detroit................-- 3 00 
Hest eorset, C.H. Curtiss, Detroite:= iii. 952 ae) Le ates el sh iil goers 2 00 

2d.do., Miss C3 Kohler, Detroit. 24) 3 oe PRS. RA EET Epes Oey) 1 00 
Best and largest display of fur goods, Walter Buhl & Co., Detroit, Diploma and 5 00 


MRS. EMORY WENDELL, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 61—PLAIN NEEDLE AND MACHINE WORK. 


Best fine shirt, all by hand, Mrs. C. G. Hampton, Detroit._.............---- $2 00 
eu 00., Mrs. M. A, Chappel, Detroit: .tsseeeer. 5365 et 1 00 
Best silk patchwork quilt. by hand, Louise S. Tillman, Detroit............- 3 00 
a do. Mrs. J. E. Swales, Detroit .2.))5)_ 22a asa hee es lo 2 00 
Best calico patchwork quit, by hand, Mrs. A. Lawrence, Detroit ...........- 2 00 
Best worsted patchwork quilt, by hand, L. E. Cuuningham, Detroit......-- 2 00 
2d do., Mrs, W. E. Wyckoff. Detroit....- i aiuwea ee SOILS 28 eel Cee Bee 1 00 
Best plain white muslin quilt, by hand, Mrs. A. McOlary, Galesburg -..-.--- 2 00 
Best gent’s dressing gown, Mrs J. McLeod, Detroit..............2.--....--. 2 00 
- Best pair plain sheets, by hand, Mrs. C. G. Hampton, Detroit.............-- 2 00 
od. do,, Mra. Wat. Lewis, Pontiage:: sa2521 bade eet sn st 3s) oh gee 1 00 
Best pair plain pillow cases or covers, Mrs. P. V. Aldrich, Armada_..-...... 2 00 
Best set of pillow shams, Mrs. Ina Stubenskie, Detroit._............__----- 2 00 
2ddo., Mra Eck. Siarht, Raya) Oak... ieee etd oe utedi wenitL 1 00 
Sample of braiding by hand, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma, 2d premium...----- 1 00 
Best sample of patched garmenr, Jas. Smith, Greenfield.............2.2---- 2 00 
Best plain sewing by machine, Mrs. G. L. Sampson, Detroit.............--- 2 00 
Best fine skirt by Machine, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma................-.2.---- 2 00 
Best infant’s dress aud skirt by machine, Madame Hude, Detroit..........-- 2 00 
Best suit made and quilted by machine, Mrs. G, Callon. Detroit....----~_.-- 2 00 


MRs. EMORY WENDELL, 

MRS, L. E. CLARK, 

MRS. E. 8. HEINEMAN, 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 6—EMBROIDERY AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE WORK. 


Best and largest collection of ornamental needle work or embroidery done 
by one person, Mrs.dra Mavhew, Detroit... s2ec2e feeeeee eee. ees 
Specimens of embroidered infant’s dress or skirt in cotton or linen, Mad- 
ame Hunde... 2. {ck secon loss Adee Pv ibin be cee ene eee 
Specimens of embroidered handkerchief, in cotton or linen, Mrs. Ira May- 
hew,. Detroito..« ofowiatt .soi ee eee esse: ©: 0 be eee ek ace 

ad do., Mrs. Ira Mayhew, Detroit. = .5.<254ia22et) 2.42 3 e Seeeee e 

Set of table mats in cotton or linen, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma...........--- 
Best speciinen of embroidered infant’s dress or skirt in silk, Mrs G. L, Samp- 
son, Detrolteni. 22 oases 2) chOecee tee. Su leree ep eel od fee eee 

Best specimen of embroidered ottoman, or chair cover in silk, Mrs Geo. Do- 
ty, Detroit......-.- 2.355524... - 5-6 Bee oe to 

2d do,, Miss Augusta Armstrong, Detroit.....-.-.....--- J, ge Apes ae 
Best specimen of embroidered piano or table cover in silk, Mrs. W. A. Ga- 
vett, Detroit...) 2820 Ui eS ees sud. Grr EO pe eee 

2d do. Madame Hude, Detroit 


Best samples of pictures worked in worsted, Mrs. Dr. Cleveland, Detroit, 76 
SPrOatsSh- sano te fo se ee eR Vince) eae’ eel ee 
2d.do; 2. Maltis, Detroit, 1b.Pineystsy. -.-44 4k (35-4 alate eee 
Best sample of cut or raised work in worsted, H. Walton, Pontiac...-....-. 
2dido,, Miss ‘C. Robinson, Detroit. 2.-bieent-0)- last 2. cee eres eee ee 
Best pair toilet mats in worsted, Miss Pilkin, Detroit, 124 High st._....---- 
20:doreNirs, M. -WsGlark.;Parm4. 2.220. +t). 3.57 ee Soe eee eee 
Best pair lamp mats in worsted, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma._.__.....-.---.-- 
Best combined fire screen in worsted, Mrs. A. J. Brow, Detroit 
20 do., Mis. eo Weaemets Detroit... oc 5c ease non one ones ee eee 
Best toilet cushion in worsted, Miss Maggie Sheehy, Detroit.-...-...------- 
2d do.,\Clara.B. DotyaDetroltseeee so) te ee ee eee 
Best chair or ottoman cover in worsted, Mrs. P. R. Husted.....--.----.----- 
Best samples of embroidered sofa or applique pillow in worsted and silk, 
sylvester Larned, Wetroit. oo 2.8 ck eten eee LE a ee eee 

20 do., Madame. Hude, Détrottt! JooeU 2. 2. 2a 2 eee 
Best specimen honiton lace work, Miss Anna Williams, Detroit..-.-.-.----. 
Best applique embroidery, Miss C. Robinson, Detroit............--.-------- 
Best cretoune embroidery, Sylvester Larned, Detroit..-..-..-.---------- a8 
AMOS. Mire. F.. Witdrop) DEQGOIL 28. 22. os Fee Sdeee nee eee Oe 


CLASS 63—CROTCHET, KNIT AND FANCY WORK. 


Best gent’s scarf, Thos. Langley, Greenfield.............- Ut ah ee 
20 do., W. W. Riggs, Sylyam@entrevs uss. 22.) 2 ee ee 
BestrAfchan robe. Mrs. E.R: Olds, Hartford... 5. See ae ee ee 
2d do., Mrs. W. A. Acker, Richmond.......-...-.--- PEE SS ae eas 
Best child’s Afghan robe, Madame Hude, Detroit.....-...-------.-.-------- 
2d°do., MisssimilyiOwens Detroit. aes wc ote. feo eae eee 
Best: cotton tidy, MrsiGeo. Minister) Detroits 2254-25 os24 22 Pe ee ee 
2d-do;, Mre.Kinister, Detroit 7.522 op ase eee nee oe ee ee eee 
Be&sti worsted tidy, Mrs. Ass: Brow, Detroitee: seece 22} 2/2 Sco eee 
2d do., Mrs. J. oR, Haliburton, Detroiive seseneee =)... 2202 e- eee 
Best pair crochet lamp maps, Mrs. A. J. Brow..----.-----.---.--2------+--: 
Best crochet or knit hood, Miss Emily Owen, Detroit.......-......-- .-.-- 
2d do., Madume, Bude) Detroit sss. ae eee. see ies 5 SL eee ee 
Best crochet or knit bedspread, Mrs. Geo. Doty, Detroit.-.-......---.------ 
2d do... Mrs.. Bridget Dailey, Detroit....:2e4--2+--.--~ 2 .00osncee sees 
Besticrochet or knitishawl; MrsvAwd .Broweeeer ses: 22 -- 20222 Ieee 
2d do., Mrs. A.Jd- Brow, Detroitsct. ee eeeeee eo 22 Ue eee eee 
Best ci ochet or knit cloak, Madame Hude, Detroit.-............-...-------- 
2d do., Miss Clara A; Peacock (Pontiageeesess:----~-55--- pees eee 
Best fancy pin cushion, Madame Hude, Detroit.-.-.---...--.--------:.----- 
2d do., Miss GOA. Peacock! Rontiac.-2oeeee eee e eee. e ele ee eee 
IDES fancy’ purse, Mirs:Dr-ereuson, Detholbece=ss---------2-8-se=see= eee 
20 do., Mrs. AL Bolibovten,Detroits28s---.-2-'--.- --..2 20 eee 


2 00 


esessess 
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MRS. ELISHA TAYLOR, 


MRS, J. 8S. FAKRAND, 


MRs. A. J. BROW, 


Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 64—HAIR, SHELL AND WAX WORK. 


Best and largest display of hair work, Mrs. R. W. Allen, Detroit.-...-...--- 
Wide Weare. melly; Pontiae-s.-Jf--. 8 os eee eel see ee ee 
Best display of wax work, Mrs, E. Moore & Son, Detroit 
Tide Mrs Moore’ as: SONMMCLOlt.- 52 s2cceenee ees: a4 te tad: aoe 
Best display of wax flowers, Mrs. F. Bethel 
Widow Missitlattie M, Chandlers... 526-5 222k ote cE > ape bed? . Seep 
Best display of fruit in wax, Mrs. E. Moore & Son, Detroit 
Addo, Miss’ Alice Ve Ndaite, Wineca.Mich.: 25 ose ee ote ee fee tee 
Best artificial flowers in silk, muslin, paper, or feathers, each, Mrs. A. J. 
IBTOW sO CCLOlt sce cece ea ayes a eo a tee See Ate 

2d do., Miss Emma Krehwisch, Roseville, Macomb county-.-.....-------- 
Ornamental shell work, Mrs. 8. Jennings, Detroit, 2d premium 
imesnehell-frame: Wis be Welley, POnblacs-. 22532 25.52 okt. 2 seep ee Oe oe ee 
Best wreath of shells, Mrs. Mary A. Danahey, Detroit 
Best wreath of seeds,,Mary Van Hayse, Detroit.... ...-:-.--2- <=2-<-+----- 
Best wreath of dried grasses and plants, Miss Clara A, Peacock, Pontiac... 
Do do;,.O:: W. radiays ew DULG. 2 Se eee ahs ha pity Aa 
Best bouquet of dried grasses and plants, Wm. Adair & Co., Detroit 
Da do: Mus..o. ceunings, Detroit. ——- 3.09444 -b.5. pte a -5s Eee Geta 
Specimen of fancy leather work, Mrs. 8S. Jennings, Detroit, 2d premium. ---- 
Best display of hair dressers’ work, Mrs. R. W. Allen, Detroit 
2d do., J. Smith, Lawtor: 


MRS. WM. ADAIR, 
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MRS. ASHLEY POND, 


MRS. RUSSELL, 


Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION N—MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLASS 66. 


Best collection of marble, Probasco & Rumney, Detroit 
Best collection fire brick, H. Heames & Son, Detroit 
Best barrel stone lime, A. D. F. Noble, Detroit 
ineewbarrel stuccos AAD eF. Noble 422224 foeAbEk Ze sree AO ee a eee 
Best specimen ground bone, Northwestern Fertilizing Co., Chicago... .---- 
Best barrel fine salt, Oscoda Salt & Lumber Co., Detroit.....-..-..--------- 
Bost barrel packers’ salt, A. D.W. Noblessetacakt evel 5-32 ee Ze 
Best sample:table salt, Oscoda Salt Co.2. =: segue Joe UPAR tee ae 
Best barrel fine kettle salt, A. D. F. Noble 
pest barre! solar salt, A.D. F. Noble 22227! se<cti. ce 2 Be epee e Ie, Bee 
Best wrought iron fence, E. ‘I’, Barnum, Detroit.....--. A RAST eh 
Best barrel round plaster, A. D..F. Nobles-¢ .u2.4.5.)922) 2) batten Plo. 22- 
Best artificial stone, Milo A. Smith, Detroit 
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FRANKLIN WELLS, 


S. O. KNAPP, 
A. D. HALL, 


Viewing Committee. 


DIVISION O. 


CLASS 67—CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


'’wo decorated vases, Sylvester Larned, Detroit.......-.--......----------- 
One crayon portrait, Harry V. Woodhouse, Detroit ..........--------------- 
One crayon sketch, Mary Faltes, Detroit..........:---2--- ..-------------- 
Wax flowers, Johnnie Moore, Detroit.........---.-.-...-------------------- 
Wax wreath, Fred Mansfield, 8 years old, Flint............-..-------------- 
Silk footstool, Willie T. Cheever, Ann Arbor........----------------------- 
Silk flowers, Mary & A, Laitner, Detroit. .-..522...-..----+--..2----------- 
Pair white wool stockings by girl 12 years old, Thomas Langley, Greenfield. 
Tidy for chairs and spectacle case, G. R. Thomas, Detroit....-...--..------- 
Man’s shirt, Belle Saunders, Detroit...--.-..-..-2.-.-2.-.-.--2--.s---0------ 
Lace ends, Belle Saunders, Detroit......--....----.-------+--------++----+-- 


dl 
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Set 3 pieces spatter work, Miss W. J. Gibson, Detroit.............-.-.-..--2 $1 00 
Sample hand sewing, Mrs. W. Gibson, Detroit. ....-...-....._-..... LS ee 1 00 
Lawn dress by child 12 years old, Mrs. Mary A. Proctor, West End, Spring- 

wells -:c<zvdsenuaneeees St SEUSS STS bee as S ous 5 ee ei te Jae oS 2 00 
match safe, Estella Root Detrolts:2. —o sss eee eee 1 00 
Walen dar, Willle*Cheever,; *AnnVArbors- sat os. te ee eee eee aoe eee 1 00 
Bandscape-inioil, Hstella Root, Detroitsss205) 2. 2. ee eee te eee 1 00 
Calico patchwork quilt, Mrs. Clara Sundey, West end............-. Sey 2: 1 00 
Calico bed'quilt, Dwight: Cheever, Ann:Arbor 2. -... -. se eee ee 1 00 
Collection of blocks for games, F. F. Humphrey, Saline, 5 years old__._-...-- 3 00 
Swiss clock, scroll sawing, Dwight Cheever, Ann Arbor.....-...-.-....-.--- 2 00 
Two baskets, scroll sawing, Willie Juglis, 12 years old, Detroit..........--- 2 00 
Two wall match safes, scroll sawing, Willie Juglis, Detroit..............--- 3 00 
Sofa pillow, Willie S«Cheever, Ann Arbotiae2) . -. 22-266 see eat ee eee 1 00 
Worsted comforter, Miss Mary M. Chilson, Battle Creek.........-....--.--- 1 00 
Sora pillows, Mra. Mary Faltis, Detroit: 25.07. 2: codes cree cee come ee Cee 1 00 
Toilet cushion, Miss:Mary Paltisave2 teal 22 co oes ae see ee eee eee 1 00 
Painting watercolors, Miss Mary Faltis.-7 2.25.2 o<: dace eco gece bere 1 00 
Canvas tidy, Ernestine Krolick, 10 years old, Detroit...........---.-.----.- 1 00 
Canvas stand.end spread, Hirnestine; Krrolick#22- 2-2 see ae eee 1 00 
One-pair coral lamp mats; Ernestine Krolick. !.2. 2.02552 22s. - ee. comes 1 00 
Hanging basket, Mrs. C.-C. Randall, Detroit, 22022 2-. 2225 p4--22.-2 eee 1 00 
Needle work, Carrie M. Hart,/9 yearsioldMiltono 2. 2 ocala oo eee 1 00 
Basket exotic leaves, Johnnie Moore, Detroit....................-------<-- 1 00 
QOne'can of plums, G./W: Prescott, Grand Rapids 2.525.002. 2. Sao see eee 50 


MRS. A. H. WILLIAMS, 
MISS MAMIE BROW, 
Viewing Committee. 


DISCRETIONARY. 


The entries enumerated below, to which no money or other premium has been 
awarded, have been deemed worthy of special mention by the special committee to 
whom the premiums awarded were referred: 


NOT ENUMERATED AND WORTHY OF SPECIAL MENTION. 


Pair matched ponies, J.H. Andrews, Detroit... . .s-.2 20322 22.22.2225 eee $15 00 
Pair draught horses, Clark Bros, Saline: 5-822 20 200259 = ete ee eae eee 20 00 
Sofa cover knitted, Miss Pauline Rudolph, Detroit.............---.-..------ 1 00 
Bushel white beans, H. B.. Chapman, Reading.::22:_.-.2..-2 2222222 ane 00 
Collection of millet, grasses, amber sugar cane, pampas rice, flax, chestnut in 

fur, David Woodman, Paw Paw ) sce se sates e ence See eee eee 5 00 
93 varieties of potatoes, Wm. L. Walters, Utica, Mich........---....-..----- 5 00 
Deamples do., KE. H. Wurtz, Hast Sapinaw 222. 2/22 1G2.2.6c-cce eee ee 3 00 
2 samples artichokes, E.H. Wurtz, Kast Saginaw....25 225.252 522 oe ee 
1 collection of potatoes, Wm. L. Walters, Utica, Mich.............--.------- acizeee 
12-headed egg plant, millet, H. B. Chapman, Reading_.._....---..--.-.---2- -~.ssss 
Garlic, salsify, Egyptian rice corn, flat head Dutch cabbage, Marblehead 

cabbage, brown corn, collection potatoes, artichokes, Italian arti- 

chokes, varieties of potatoes, David Geddes, Saginaw City..........-.  -...-..- 


DIVISION E-—CLASS 31. 


Pair brown leghorn chickens, W. H. Clark & Co., Detroit........---.------.  -..2... 
Pair golden Polish fowls, C. M. Page, South, Fairfield... .......-.....---2-.-) 3 seeee 
Pair silver spangled Hamburg, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings....-....-----.  -.-..-- 
Coop of four hens, James Reed, Detrolts--2-) Joces-6-%\.)-).\--/2 32555. oe 
Two coops of cochin hens, pair spangled Polish, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings ....... 
Two pair brown red game, Curtis & Clark, Monroe: : .:.- 1... 22.2. 252-5222) (oe 
Pair hen feather, white, Fred C. Whitney, Detroits.-22.... 25-0. -3--20s5- 320 8 
Pair white pyle games, Curtis, Clark & Co., Monroe.....-.....-2-./22------) 22. cee 
Pair white pyle games, Fred C. Whitney, Detroit........----..-2-----.-4 52) )Gneee 
Pair penciled Hamburg, pair black Hamburg, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings. -..---. 
Pair black Hamburgs, John Mahoney, Detroit... .\..-2--.5 .22422001.12220 2) eee 
Pair frizzles, W. A. Holeomb, Francisc0z.c8:--2--->-=--- 2.25536 4552-20 
Pair black rumplers, pair black Javas, W. 8S. Jones, Owosso..........--.----- ------- 
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Pair Japanese bantams, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings.... --.....-----------  -.-...- 
Pair brown red game, pair ginger red game, pair red pyle game, pair white 

pyle game, pair blue pyle g game, pair rose comb game. Curtis, Clark & 

Co., Monroe sees oe cde sense c ons Sooseado ce Sey S és pSrEeene sp peecresse Geet ook 
Pair penciled Hamburgs, pair black Hamburgs, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings  -._._.- 
Paimblackeambures, Curtis) ClaridCo., Monroes. 225-2 aoc. «ocoa,25 50S eee 
Em blackrdavas,. WW. 9. JOneSs, OwOssOre.- 2. sSckite oe a aulsu nook Oe ce aes eee 
Pair Japanese bantams, Hayes & McElwain, Hastings.....-.....---.-.-.--.  -....-. 
Pair Jefferson Co. blue ducks, Wm. A. Holcomb, Francisco... 22. 2-2-----5.. 22. .2e 
Eat wood ducks: AmbrosesburehasevAUbUnn 22.52. onal sot ee See Sosy ee 
Two pair Himalay: a rabbiisa Wane aa olcom Dy vache ts gos 5 $5 ieee Ste ohh F 
Collection of wild birds’ eggs, E. A. Cadwell, Jr.,.Detroit............-----.. <.--.-2 
Pair Guinea pigs, pair ferrets, Fisher & Hammond, A WRVATDON <n. conc cteces | ae loos 
mein wutch rabbits,.Wim, As Holcomb, Wranciseo 2. 24. 4. ore arn Satya eels ie 


DIVISION G—CLASS 36. 


Galen maple syrup; J..M.- Blower; Lawrence; Miche. 2 ee ee 
Meme. maple surar. M> Green, © IrMiInelons.t5.- 42cseeee- soe ce acc epee eee 
Cascreomu noney, Grew. bole. Dearborn. «io sce. cee wenesa see ckee eee ee 
Specimen-extracted) honey, 22. Denham, Oluvet..n.- 4. -t.-cse- so eect ee) Tee eee 
Speemenm pecs wax, Wi: © honipson, Detrolts:2-----s-- eect ean oo ene ek eee 
mpecimen artificial comb-honey,A;,D; BenWam, Olivet./ 20 oi0 2-222 vi ee oe 
Wax extractor, specimen bee smoker, 5 specimens for smoker, display of 

apiaran goods and implements, apparatus, ete., H. D. Cutting, Clinton.....  -.....- 
Honey extractor, Wm. ‘’hompson, DUB U EGY Gee hah aie 5 ated haat cna Set tay ape 
Three loaves salt rising’ bread, Clara Peacock, Pontiac: 22 foe cence a eee 
Three loaves yeast rising bread, Mrs. R. Stage, PP OMEIACTS a Se cote ae ae eet Pee eee 
Soda rising bread, Mrs. A. McClary, Galesburosoe tes) eee eee ee es ae ee 
Comm risingsbread) Mrs; Mi sheslie, Dearbornt te. see et ee eee eee eee eee 
Display of pickled vegetables, L. (en VincolmGreenyrile: ete eee ee 
Display pickled vegetables, Mrs. T. V. Aldrich MAriiadal! 2722s.) Vleet hee eee ee 
Best display of toilet tooth soap, Casper Shulte, WDWSTrO lie ses SUE eee ee eee 
Display of confectionary and Pep corn, AyB? hee & Con Detroiie se ye ere 
Display of flavoring extracts, 'C2 M~ Burke; Detroit.’*.: 022.2. soon tee eens Poles 
Case ornamental confectionery, A. Bader sWerrogve ss: foes eset acre e Nee eee 
Display flavoring extracts, display baking powders, John Davis, Detroit... -....-. 
Display baking powders, James Paret & Co., De RronGe sch eee 8 SNE Perea Y 
Twin Bros. dry hop yeast, Waterloo Yeast Co., Detreles A a7 GMM Ons TN eh SEMA 
Dry hop yeast, Judd Bros. Yeast Co., Detroit...-...---....-----+.--.------ ------- 
Display wine vinegar, white wine vinegar, cider vinegar, malt vinegar, 

sGwardr binges. ts 242 Siz oe f2 e ee e C a ae eeeeaee See eee 
National yeast Peake, National ‘Yeast Oo: pentca, Malla, No Weve eos see Lee 
Display compressed. yeast, J. F. Lobdell, Detronis=.0'§ 1 alee hk ey ee 
Display pearline yeast, James Pyle, New Wore) id Sig th a aa 
Display Colgate’s honey soap, Thomas Burton, New York..--.-.....----.-.  -..---- 


DIVISION H—CLASS 45. 


Post hole digger, hedge shearer, W.S. Penfield, Detroit...............-----0 -.-.--- 
Patent. frame ercctor, 5. A. King, Mason: ... ....--t 2b. sees ath aidessae) Peewee 
Bodicutter, C) Avist Aubin, Detroitescc.s.0.6.. eee ae ok eee eeeees wile eee 
Set 3 horse eveners,.J.. Mitchell; Osfords 220.2% avuntiwe¥.Jseecdcigd- shes u5i) a 
Display farm bells, "Lusk &. Co, JR ONs. . 958 See es Sete ol) ea a Le 
Collection of cultivators, W.S. ” Penfield, Detroiter eee ee ict cee (eee 
Pruning hook, E. Frink, Dana, TS eet oe a ee es ee 
Lifting - jack, O.N. Woodward, Hadleyice< eh sac eet OE ose es dus Gees ae eye eee 
Combined bag holder and tuck, M. Di Hamiltons Monroe: ..: - sss. asce52 ca eee eee 
Bale of hay, P. K. Dederick & Co. ~ Albany, Nw Wades’ cysteine t2-0h adeees Ieee 
Star fluting machine, C. R. Mabley, Detroit: s3aesact fos 6.05! 33 05 eeeeee $0 50 
Wire bucket, C. M.: Wiitenend. Ponting. a23 ceuttese oo a. 0k ~ esr eeteeis 5 50 
Cooley patent Creamer, floating thermometer, F.S. Finley, Ypsilanti....-.  -....-- 
Grape picker, rotary knife, peach and.apples; Copland, Detroit... 23 <.234.-cil ase 
Family fruit ‘dryer, McDonnell iver, Romeo jssateee eb occa ad acct eenites<aiibosan tise 
Carriage jack, Milburn Wagon.Oo., ‘Toledo, Ohios 3.8 6.0. 0. 2d - sadusseanco atehees 
Display of bycicle velocipede, John Shire, ‘Detroit PRR INT 9 it ooh okie Moy aust ese, Seas 
Bent front and rear wagon hound, Hall & Coin. DOLLOIb: .25.c3 ah need see sel ets Sask 
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One horse plow, one sulky plow, one rolling plow coulter, best adjustable 

beam, one plow wheel, sample chilled iron, plow for marsh plowing, 

Gale Manufacturing ‘Cos, tAlbiont 22S eee ee ee eee eee 
One hand plow, No. 77, one do., C. O. C., W. 5. Penfield, Detroit...........-.. 
Stee] sulky plow, Kloppel'& Martin, Udaviveli. 22. 55 eS ee eee 
Plow sulky, Lawrence & Chapin, Kalamazoo: =< 2222-4 2 ee ae et 
One _W.. 5. plow, W.. 5. Penfield, Detroitio.-..) 25 224 pL ee es 
Plow wheel, Dodge,Plow Co.,, Kalamazooriest os 20.22 See Se eee 
Sulky: plow, P..P. Mast & Co.,:Sprihng felayOhio-...../. 2.2222 22ee eee eee 
Furst, Bradley & Co., sulky plow, Furst, Bradley & Co., Chicago, Il]......... -....-- 
Combined grist mill and corn sheller, W. 8. Penfield, Detroit............_-- $5 00 


DIVISION J—CLASS 48. 


Best flue scraper and cleaner, E. ‘T. Barnum, Detroit.---. 2222.22! 222222 ae Diploma 
Best portable steam engine, W.S. Wormer & Sons, Detroit.....-...-...... -.....- 
Machine for champering and crozing staves, Gardner & Stephenson, North- 


WillO. ips ciininne Soeetinwe be ack at eeb eeepc Eee ee Oe Medal 
Best power press for sheet metal work, C. Puddefoot, Detroit..._--..--.--- Medal 
Display of machinery for boots and shoes, Pingree & Smith, Detroit, Dip. and Medal 
Window sash holder and fixture, J. W. & M. M. Wharf, Detroit.---.- 3-72-20) ceeeeee 
Patent pressure blower, display coffee mills, band saw, stave knife, injector, 

aqisplay of Chucks.G. 8. WOrmen@ pONsse ces. ae eee Deploma and Medal 
Brick and tile machine combined, J. W. Penfield, Willougby, Ohio--.-....-. Diploma 
Saw filer and gummer, 8. P. Olney, ID GLTOLD. <2 oa crete oc me pice eprart- Bae eee Medal 

DIVISION K—CLASS 52. 

Far hearth rug, Barclay & Black, Detroit... .w. .232-2-,0=2sen5.be4eeeee eee $1 00 
Five fancy door mats, Barclay & Black, ‘Detrolta.- 225425 ee eee 1 09 
Display of window ‘curtains, Barclay & Black,..Detroit: 2... 224-4 = eee 1 00 
Display of school furniture, Michigan School Furniture Co., Detroit.....-.. -....-- 
Carved wood work, N. Brocius, Detroite sta. — 8c ceenchan ee eee 


One music stand, carved flower stand, one wooden mantel, C. Weber, Detroit -._..-- 
Invalid elevator, Mrs. A. B. Mainwaring, Detroit.........--....... scohens- eee 
Two toy chariots, Otto Weber, boy 11 years old; Detroit...-, ic -c«+a~at) aay en 


Teacher’s desk and folding table, Kappe F. F. & i, Co. Detroit. >. 4 a2 as-eneeeee 
One combination desk, fifteen cane chairs, Horace Turner, Detroit... = -b<-2ee eee 
Collection iron plant stands, Wm. Adair & Co;, Detroit... .-~<2<-a=. ae ee 
Display marbleized mantels, P. A. Billings, Detroit............-..-..-.--.- 1 00 
Display brass fenders, P. A. Billings, Detroit.ce so. ccc ehe tenet ee eee 2 00 
Display brass shovels and tongs, P. A. Billings, Detroit.....-.. .....-..---- 2 00 
Display-fancy coal vases, Jas. L. Fisher, Detroit... -............-.+-9aeeee 2 00 
Display 5 fancy tired irons, James L. Fisher, Detroit. 722554 2S cee eee 1 00 
Display 5 brass fire sets, James L. Fisher, Detroit... ¢-4.0) se 2 00 
Two brass coal vases, Jas. L. Fisher, Detroit....c.-) sites coe eee 2 00 
Gasoline stove, Wm. P, Reynolds, Detroit tk)... one ee 2 00 
Gas fixtures, chandeliers, Combination Gas Machine Co., Detroit-.--.------- 2 00 
300 light machine in operation, Combination Gas Machine Co..-...---...--- 4 00 
10 light macbine in operation, Combination Gas Machine Co., Detroit...._.. 2 00 
15 light machine in operation, Combination Gas Machine Co. os SN 2 2 00 
One iron bracket, .D. E..Baer, Detroit....2.-s-Uesed0-c4 bd e225. eee 1 00 
Display of parlor grates, P. Ay Billings.22.s24esen 03 1266 Ui 0sbe2 326 eae 1 00 
2 fire fronts, nickel trimmed, Probasco & Rumney; Detroit... 2. “Sees 1 00 
Collection rustic stands, Wm. Adair & Co!,, Detroit? _.2-4 2e.20i. eee 1 00 
DIVISION L—CLASS 57. 
Display of optical instruments, L. Black, Detroit...-.....-....--.---------- 1 00 
Set drawing instruments, L. Black & Co., errors * . +. 2.0! oe Diploma 
Artificial teeth, W. H. Kessler, Detroit eee eet 2 Ae eee 1 00 
Teeth on rubber, W. H. Kessler, Detroit-..ueens- 2. ee 1 00 
Display of dental work, W. H. Kessler, Detreitse ! /. 252) 002 Wee 1 00 
Adjustable splints for legs, David Bissell, AOE EMOUE Soo 21 eh Re Diploma 
Adjustable splints for ar ms, David Bissell, Detroitie 22 Ae se eae 2 00 
Adjustable splints for hands, David BissellsDetroit......).....0.e ee 1 00 
Display of spectacles, M. S. Smith & Co., Detrdit!)....... 05.) nied 1 00 
Music chart, Prof. Rice, G. 8... Detroibyseeese see.) U2 PA eee 1 00 


Best display sewing machines, Howe Machine Co., Detroit ..........--.---- 2 00 
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White Sewing Machine, John Schafer, Detroit...-..--.--..--..--..-.+------ $1 00 
Display of silver or plated ware, M.S. Smith, Detroit....-.....-.....-..-.- 5 00 
Best case ofjewelry, Albert FishersDetroit 265228 & 2. sss seh ost occ aes 3 00 
Barge clock,“ Centennial”? Wm. Fisher; Jr:, Detroitic ses. 2.5.: 2. 222256 Sane 3 00 
Chickering concert: G. piano, C. J. Whitney, Detroit.-...............-.-.--- Diploma 
Chickerianapricht, Cy Jo Whitney, Detroit.: 22.52.26 0.0 222-2 555.2-25-5-6 : 2 00 
Five Estey organs, Cottage, C. J. Whitney, Detroit.........-....---....-.-- 1 00 
Display of model of human eye, M. 8. Smith & Co., Detroit...----.----.---. 1 00 
Six family sewing machines, Singer Manufacturing Co., Detroit.....-..---- 3 00 
peuplay Of pianos, J.. Becker & Son, Detroit. 2. 92 222isc5- Sassen -2-. a4 Diploma 

issell’s champion boot-leg turner, David Bissell, Detroit........--.-...--- 1 00 
gissell’s improved bevel square, David Bissell, Detroit...........-----.----- 1 00 

atent toe and side weight for horse, Albert Fisher, Detroit....---...--_-.- 1 00 
Two cabinet organs, I. H. Hirch & Co., Detroit. -..--2..2222222225./ 2242-2 1 00 
olnan liver-pad, A» D) Allen; Detroit :...£259 Mt ees. Jee eae 1 00 
Acoustic telephone for business purposes, Business Telephone Co., Detroit-- 2 CO 
Display of Japanese goods, Louis Black & Co., Detroit.........---....------ 1 00 
White bronze bas relief, “ Rock of Ages,” Eakins & Co., Detroit.....-...... Diploma 
One combination organ, Clough & Warren Organ Co., Detroit.-........---- Diploma 
One combination centennial pipe top, Clough & Warren Organ Co,.....-..- Diploma 
Hazelton upright piano, R. D. Bullock, Jackson.......-........--.--.----.-- Diploma 
One Ernst Gobler square piano, R. D. Bullock, Jackson. ._...-..Diploma and $1 00 
Two Smith American organs, R. D. Bullock, Jackson.-..._..--....---------- 2 00 
Set teeth in celluloid plate, Dr. G. B. Watkins, Detroit....-....-...-.------ 1 00 


None of the above articles are enumerated on the Society’s premium list, and in 
Division L, Class 57, no money premiums are to be awarded, parties being entitled, 
if found worthy, to diploma only. ‘The committee, however, awarded money premi- 
ums to exhibitors in above list, which will be found appended in the proper places. 


A. C. WORTLEY, 

FRANK A, APEL, 

F. C. PINGREE, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 59. 
Landscape in oil, morning, Mrs. W. W. Antisdel, Detroit.............-..-.- $1 00 
ame: scene: injoil, Chas: Ht ‘Maton, Holly esse cnc ne eee eee eae cee I 00 
Bindspiecesin ols AVG. Comstock, Detroito.---4--seos4-- eee ee Bs eee see be 1 00 
Painting, Margareta Pustel, A.J. Brow, Detroit_--.:.-.-------0.--_-- 2 00 
Collection paintings, 5 in number, Robt. Hopkins, Detroit...........------- 5 00 
Collection oil paintings, 5 in number, Chas. H. Eaton, Holly.... -.--..------ 3 00 
Pencil drawings, landscape, Fanny McGowan, Detroit...-...-.-......-.---- 1 00 
Model house drawing, A. C. Varney, Detroit. 2-5.-25°- 32 o ook oan ee =32- 3 00 
Ou painted torlet set, Miss' Sakelley, Detroit. : 2. ss--- 95 see ee 2 00 
Collection decorated pottery, R. W. King, Detroit..--...........------.- ane 5 00 
Pastel painting, marine view, Miss C. Robinson, Detroit.-..........-------- 2 00 
Pair bottles, water color on silk, Miss C. Robinson, Detroit.....-...-..----- 2 00 
Pin cushion, water color on silk, Miss C. Robinson, Detroit....-.......------ 1 00 
Ornamental elass, Rdward F: Lee, Detroit. - 2. a 2 nn ee 3 00 
Cottage monumental draped urn, Wm. Schulties, Detroit...-..-..-.-.-..-.- 3 00 
Fhonisn Comm, WH. SCHUILICH: DCLG... 2% 2c eee ee Be ea 3 00 
Cottage monumental urn, Wm. Schulties, Detroit...............-----.----- 3 00 
Display of penmanship, W. F. Parsons, Kalamazoo._._...-...--- eae See Diploma 
Crayon drawing, the knotty point, S. G. Haywood, Ypsilanti........------- 2 00 
Pen and ink drawing, Walter McFarland, Detroit................----------- 2 00 
Business and ornamental penmanship, J. H. Goldsmith, Detroit.......------ Diploma 
Roman crystal type painting, Mrs. Ferguson. 2.202122 8 lle lane 1 00 


Mayhew University book-keeping and actual business practice, Ira Mayhew. Diploma 
Pictures by girl who wrote with both hands at same time, Fanny McGowan, 


POUT oc cnn cache a aa es iyo = - = a EDs win, Ls ees 3 00 
Hand-sawed frame, Maggie E. Chambers, Detroit...........---.-----.------ 1 00 
Collection plaster ornaments, Geo, Hanley, Detroit............------------- 3 00 

Jollection plaster stationery, Geo. Hanley, Detroit...-.........-.---------- 2 00 
Specimen stone and metal seal engraving, Thos, A. Wilkinson, Detroit. ----. 3 00 
Specimen mineral painted plate, Mrs. R. Wagner, Detroit...-.......-.-.---- 2 00 
Painted shells in oil, Mrs. C. Robinson, Detroit............j..-...-.s---.---- 2 00 


White bronze bas relief, Eakins & Co., Detroit.................------------- 3 00 
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Glove and handkerchief box in scroll work, Miss C. Robinson, Detroit... -.--- $2 00 
Picture frames, satin and gold, ete., Marcus Stevens, Detroit..............-. 3 00 
Collection crayon drawings, J. E. Watson, Detroit... -..--- 0.0... ek 3 00 
Collection of statuary in composition, R. W. King & Son, Detroit.......__- 3 00 


HENRY B. BROWN, 
HENRY W. ROGERS, 
JOSEPH SILL, 
WM. JENNISON, 

Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 60, 
Greatest display of ladies’ dress goods, C. H. Dickerson, Detroit.....-.....- $2 00 
Hoop skirt, C..H.. Curtis, Detroit. <2... <ssohas53..0 2. 4. oo ci 5- 55.) eee 
Qne'contile\corset, Miss C. Kohler, Detroit.25. 25252 5..0465- 30-2 eee 2 00 
One;child’s waist, MissiC. Kohler, Detroibe. 20. =. 2... ci seseu 5.255 eee ee 1 00 
@ase of. butterflies, G. Heine, Detroltee 25% 52120 ois. 8 ee See 2 00 
Display of ostrich feathers, S. Contellier, Detroit....................------- 2 00 
CLASS 61. 

Specimen plain needle work, Miss Pauline Rudolph, Detroit.......--- ...-- 3 00 
Calico patchwork quilt by hand, Miss Fanny Haggerty, West End..._....-- 2 00 
Two pieces of ornamental stitching in gold frames, Mary F. Palmer, Detroit- 3 00 
Worsted Mate, Mrs. E.R, Oldey Hartfordeiscaie i sdegct =i. ks tel oee ee 1 00 
Silk patchwork sofa pillow, Alice J. Richmond, Detroit......._.....--..---- 1 00 
Specimen hem stitching, H. B. Chapman, Reading..............--.. ..----- 1 00 
Calico dress, hand made, Mrs. M. W. Clark, Parma..._.............---....-- 50 
Chair. ciishion,Mrs,i Ceba Garner; Monroe@z. ‘Liec.2 222: sc eoccel. eee 50 
Crochet tidy,wMissgeauline Rudolph, Detroit... 23225. so oe oe eee 50 
Specimen plain needle work, Mrs. C. G. Hampton, Detroit.............-.--- 2 00 
Fine skirtiall; byshangd, Clara Peacock, Pontiacs... --. 2... .2- eee eeeeee 1 00 
Sik, quilf, hand work, Miss Pilkin, Detroit ....2:..2. 0 s.5.-20-02 42.6 eee 2 00 
Silk quilt, patchwork, by hand, Mrs. W. ‘I’. Lewis, Pontiac...........--...-- 2 00 
Patchwork quilt, 10,516 pieces, Mrs, R. F. Bruce, Detroit...............--.-- 1 00 
Knitted, bedispread, Pauline Rudolph), Detroit!s- 2 ee eee 2 00 
Fair pillow shams, Berths lucas, Detroit. 74-50 = ee eee ee eee 1 00 
Fine shirt, machine made, Elizabeth Farren, Detroit...........-...-..----- 2 00 
Skirt, machine made, Mamie Wellington, Detroit............--:......--.-.- 1 00 
Best and largest collection of ornamental needlework or embroidery done 

by. one jpercon, Mrs. 'M. C.Selby;,Detroites:- =) eae cn eee 8 00 
Specimen of embroidered infant’s dress or skirt in cotton or linen, Mrs. 

Geo, HWinnister; Detroit soe een tee eee ae eee eee 2 00 
Specimen Honiton lace work, Jenny Clark, Detroit..................._..--- 2 00 
Sample embroidered bracket, C. Robinson, Detroit..............-......----- $2 00 
Specimen crewel embroidery, Madam Hude, Detroit..............-.-------- 2 00 
Foot-rest crewel embroidery, C. A. Worthington, Detroit ......------------ 1 00 
Worsted picture flowers, Mary Vignace, Greenfield.........-.......---.---- 2 00 
Worsted picture flowers, Mrs. F- Ulrich, Detroit. <2. 2-22-54. 62 eee 2 00 
Point applique embroidered cretonue window lambrequins, R. Wagner, De- iyo 

trol, oc ee ec een ack ss eee Se ee eee Rae case ae eee 
Floor rug in worsted, A, Armstrong, Detroit oo. on s 22-2... > eos 2n eee 2 00 
Infant’s bib. crochet, 'G: 1. Sampson, Detrontis.------—-->--ee---- a eee 1 00 
Worsted tidy, M.W. (Clark, Dettoit..5 ~~ --eeeseea a. co->.. > bo bee oe 1 00 
Sample fancy scroll work, J. H. Hoffner, Detroit:......./.......--...2- hae 2 00 
Picture,in silk, Lizzie Andrews, Détroitn. cee 6 aeee--:--.-220t ee ee 3 00 
Collection of silk and cotton embroidery by one person, Mrs. D. Burrows, 

Detroit. 22 pon apcc ee ueine Mase e COREE EE oe mcs see 5 00 

CLASS 62. 
Oi) painted screen, S: Larned; Detroit! 252s ec ss 2 ones See 3 00 
Lace handkerctiief, Kate Skinner, Ontonagoniees----2 =~.) 2822 coe 1 00 
Lace necklace, Kate Skinner, Ontonazon]s¢eee----- 2-2 22. Se ee 2 00 
Lace head dress, Kate Skinner, Ontonagdmsee_--- 2 2-'... 2. 222.21 e eas 50 
Point lace barb, Maggie E. Chalmers, Detroit.....-----.---.-.------------- 2 00 
Point lace handkerchief, Maggie E. Chalmers... -.----...-.. -------------- 2 00 
SUL underwear, Madam tHude. Detroites- eee. one eee 2 00 


Antique lace pillow sham, $. Kelly, Detroig222. <2 .2_ 22.22 el eee 2 00 
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Morstad: wreath. Miss) Horn; Detrottess 2. eee ee eee nee eee eee $1 00 
Splintiomstraw settee, Clara Sumiley, Wiest eHinde-=see-- 4-2 255-5525 eee 1 00 
Worsted embroidery for music rack, Mrs. Geo. Doty, Detroit.......-..____- 1 00 
Lace work, infant’s bonnet, Mrs. A. C. Schmitt. Detroit...............2..... 2 00 
Turkish rug raised embroidery, C. Robinson, Detroit......-......-..-.--.-.- 2 00 
Embroidered ottoman in wool and beads, Mrs. R. Wagner, Detroit.-.-.-..-. 1 00 
Pane decorsted, whisk-holders; Mrsjits Watner.- 22-5255 - ees oe eee ee eee 2 00 
Dorsal hanging, applique, Mrs. Seth Smith, Detroit.-.-......-----..----.--- 2 00 
Specimen embroidered pillow-covers, Mrs. R. R. Mattison, Detroit.... __... 2 00 
Mixed hearth rug, D. K. Halsey, South Saginaw... 2-. ~---o2-.--.sso45-50-% 2 00 


MRS. EMORY WENDELL, 

MRS. L. E. CLARK, 

MRS. E. 8. HEINEMAN, 
Viewing Committee. 


CLASS 63. 

Afehanrove. Mrs: det. aliburton, Detrolte-- +s ose= ses oe =e ee eee $1 00 
Aipuan robe, §..B.Bickell,.Detroit. 2... 240820... 62 9) Pie oh EERE 2 00 
Algban robe, A. Chappell. Detroit.25.: .22,0082 Use ase de eee A 1 00 
Cotton tidy, W. F. Elliott, Detroit....-........- pe ER NT et Wy eo PR cor geet Lard 50 
Catton tidy,.Miss.S. Kelly, Detroit. 2.3222 hl be do eas isc tenet ts S 50 
Greduet bed spread, John Georte...2520 sit eo2. Aes sk eS EE eS 1 00 
@rechet bed spread, Mrs, Kh. Stace, Pontiac. ses oe = ce tee ee eee ae 2 00 
Pair silk gloves, crochet, Mrs. Truman Phelps, Detroit._.. ....-..--- ------ 1 00 
Knitted cuiis, 6 pairs, Miss Dora C. Pease; Wayne!.22 42.2322. a se. ee 1 00 
Ladies’ crochet boots, etc., Mrs. J. R. Haliburton, Detroit--...--...-----.--- 3 00 
Bowel rack, Madam Hude, Detroit 1. 20: Oe ee ea ee 1 00 
Childsierib; Madam-Hude, Detroit’. 5=-:s95 9260 t ee ee eee eee 1 00 
Oil painted towel rack, Miss.S. Kelly, Detroits:2:..2...:.-2537_2.2221420,52 1 00 
Mstehi sate: Miss S..Kelly_Detroit:..2.--ce-eee-s5 =e ese eae ae 50 
Brush) and comb; Miss’ S> Kelly, Detroitais4 esse. ees = see ee oe ese eee 2 00 
Velvet sofa pillow, Miss Maggie Sheehey, Detroit _...-........-------.------ 2 00 
Bead work embroidery, Miss Maggie Sheehey, Detroit ......-.....-------- 1 00 
Haag lace quilt,.Miss C. Robinson, Detroit. 2.2224) te FE. Oe eee 1 00 
‘Ryworcrochet collars, Mrs: Mi. W.. Clark. Parma asses es ore eee nae 50 
Weeath on bristol board, M..W. Clark, Parma2iia252 3092) Aine cate lee 2ceS 50 
anrprscreen, MM. Wi. Clark,.b arma. 222-62 2<s52 ene eene oe ee os bee 50 
5S knit tidies and mats, Mrs. Ss: Ashley, Detroitss Sesh s eee eee ose 50 

MRS. ELISHA TAYLOR, 

MRS. J. 8. FARRAND, 

MRS. A. J. BROW, 

Viewing Committee. 
CLASS 64. 
Medallions in wax, Mrs. E. Moore & Son, Detroit.........-.....---- --.---- $1 00 
White rosettes in wax, Mrs. E. Moore & Son, Detroit ...............------- 1 00 
Specimen white transparent wax, Hattie M. Chandler, Detroit........------ 2 00 
Best display wax flowers, Mrs. Jennings, Detroit... ...-..------- ------- 2 00 
Bendoy Miss Halléry, Metroit CCL bs Li hee an ES ee, 2 ee 1 00 

Best display wax work, Mrs. Jennings, Detroit.....-...--.---.---.--------- 2 00 
Artificial flowers in feathers, Miss Mary Bloss, Roseville.....-...-.-.-------- 2 00 
Wreath in feathers, Mra: Van Dazen, Detroits./2 Ue See lel ee sleet 1 00 
Natural cold flowers preserved, Mrs. E. A. Burley, Detroit...-.....--------- 2 00 
Michigan insects. pis Warren; Detroit... 2... Buenos eo eet eo es 2 00 
Ferion insects, J, H:! Warren betrott. /.° 2. Simesse osteo. - 2. ace dac 2 00 
Moss iandscape, Mrs, 8, demmmec: Detroit... Vee cn eens 2 00 
Skeleton leaves, Mrs; S:Jenntage: Detroit... -...223. 2201 2... 2d conan 2 00 
Cross\ef Howers) Misa Batley ietroit 2. sae Ns ook. eo es 3 00 
Display,faneral destens; Mre. Burley, Detroit22. 5.2. S2 Si. ses. lle 2 00 
Natural flowers preserved, Mrs. E. Moore, Detroit_..............--.-------- 2 00 
Collection of embalmed flowers, Miss Hattie Chandler, Detroit......------- 2 00 


WILLIAM ADAIR, 

MRS, ASHLEY POND, 

MRS. A. RUSSELL, 
Viewing Committee. 
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CLASS 66, 

Montimental marble; J. Ranney '& Oo., Detrort::.------ ee eee ee $4 00 

Zarrel superphosphate, Michigan Carbon Works........---_.-..-._.---.--.-- 4 00 
prnin tile, H. Weston, “POntrac..-u+--e. ee oe oe eee eee 8 00 
Specimen wood turning, A. J. Fitch, Madison, Ohio.............--..----.--- 2 00 
Gomes patent door knob, Potter & Copeland, Detroit .......-......--.-..-- 1 00 
Combined lantern and pail, Potter & Copeland, Detroit.........---.-..._-- 1 00 
Electric kerosene burner, Potter & Copeland, Detroit...-.........--- ie cede Ass 1 00 
Gears, butts, Potter & Copeland, Detroit = 4... As eee 1 00 
Automatic screen, Landers’@ Donavans Plint.._...-.. --._- Cee 1 00 
Collection electrotypes, Detroit Free Press, Detroit... ....-..2_..--02 22. Medal 
Collection stereotypes, Detroit Free Press, Detroit...............---------- 1 00 
Best equipped office, Detroit Free Press, Detroit...............-...5-.---4. Diploma 
Carpenters’ extension pole, Jarvis Bigelow, Flint.....-......-.-..-...-..-- 1 00 
Revolving head-light, Peter N. Begin, Detroit... _- ok wenecSte. Diploma 
Display of bungs,, ‘Thos, BR. Forsyth, Detrow..; ....-.-. 2.22 ..-e << 45. eee 1 00 
@aseplhorse shoes,.J-.0. Preeman.Wlint. o. Se sess cece tees oe eee 4 00 
«One four-oared barge, Dean & Co., Detroiteh2e. 20: <22-b eee 2 ee eee 4 00 
Ashton Liverpool salt, Hutchins & Co., Detroit. ... 3.1242 eS ee 2 00 
Gase of minérals, Gustave.Deniel. Detroit... 220 2342s) 1 ee 5 00 
“Gase of olass Dalls, Ira_A.-Paine, Delroit....22....-te2+eoe eee eee 1 00 
specimen white coral, Lewis J.D. Berg, Detroit... siiasai5. 255 eee 1 00 
Printing paper.in rolls, Detroit Paper Co,, Detroit_. .))-cec8 fst. see 2 00 
Rooting felt, Detroit Paper Co., Detroit! s. 2ctiect. =.228 2. 2s Joey 1 00 
Boilding paper, Detroit. Paper Co,., Detroit=2-t <2 522c 2582 oe aes eee 1 00 
Roller composition, Detroit, Paper Co... Detroit ct = 32) 2s ee 1 00 
Wiood type, Detroit Paper Co.,, Detroif..i..:1ib-. 2. 3 AA a ee 1 00 
Collection bungs and plugs, John Bowen, Detroit -...._.....-..--..-------. 2 00 
show case hardware, J... Fisher, Detrotti.t..: 5). 253625 t She: See Diploma 
Display roofing, G. A. Gatwold, Pen Argyle, Pa; soit: 4. 2.1 Jens Bee 1 00 
Display slate, K. BR. Davis, Detroit... ..o..--..5..2-+ibecle-t- ae eee 1 00 
Miniature grain elevator, B.D. Davis, Detroit.:ic<e.c2 2854 - = 2222 ee 1 00 
Display liquid paints, S. H. Hart & Co., Detroit.......-....- Boil f. are Medal 
Five deer heads, Moses Dungrow, Detroit...2222 -.tso222-<01_ ic Lega 2 00 
Boat model, Moses Dungrow, Detroit... .--Le-bui een loot OL eee 1 00 
Improvement in roofing, N. H. Brown, Detroit..._-- OW DY. AS: antes Sane 2 00 
Display forniture, Eh. TP: Barnum, Detroitjee 22 -she2- 2s 22 ee eee 1 00 
‘Ten-oared barge, Chas. Plass, Detroit. ...2 22-252. 5.8265990.42 a eee Medal 
Whitletree suard, J. W. Mareh; Salem...:)22:2t) alse). Aa el eee eee 1 00 
Burglar sash lock, Jno. D..Geapley, Hudson... .--..- >. 246-5 ~- 205 eee eee 1 00 
Best display of earthen and terra cotta ware, T. 5. Balsey, Detroit-__....-. Medal 


FRANKLIN WELLS, 
S, O) KVAPP. 
A. D. HALL, 
Viewing Comnvittee. 


The Special Committee to whom were referred all the recommendations of Judges 
and Superintendents for discretionary premiums, would respectfully report: That 
they have carefully examined the list of such recommended premiums furnished by 
the Secretary, and have found great difficulty in arriving at any satisfactory decision, 
for the reason that in many instances no amounts are ever suggested, and in other 
cases the amount is merely suggested by saying we recommend a first, second, third, 
or fourth premium, naming no amount, and premiums of each description in the 
division and class, varying largely in amount, so that such designation furnished no 
intelligible guide. Again, in many cases diplomas are recommended, when, from the 
character of the exhibit, if a money premium had been recommended, it is evident 
that from $1 to $5 would have been the limit of the recommendation. It will be 
remembered that the diploma of this Society represents a premium in no case of a 
money value of less than $25, and we cannot consent by such awards of diplomas, as 
are in many cases recommended, to cheapen, discredit, and render nearly or quite 
valueless this evidence of the Society’s appreciation of exhibits at its Fairs. Labor- 
ing under these disadvantages, your committee cannot flatter themselves that they 
Will in all cases have arrived at conclusions just to either exhibitors, superintendents 
or committees, who have made such recommendations, and much less at conclusions 
satisfactory to exhibitors, but they have endeavored carefully, laboriously, and 
conscientiously to perform the duty assigned them. 
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Among the recommendations of the Viewing Committees, which we have not 
deemed it advisable to concur in, are two or three which require more than a passing 
notice. 

The Combination Gas Manufacturing Company made an exhibit of gas fixtures, 
chandeliers, etc., and of several machines in operation, furnishing light for the hall, 
etc.; and the committee recommended in addition to $10 in money and a medal, a 
eash premium of $25. Your Committee regard the $10 money award and the medal 
of the Society as a suitable and sufficient recognition, the space furnished and the 
opportunity of advertising by allowing the machines to be exhibited in actual opera- 
tion in one of our principal halls, being all that was asked or expected by the exhib- 
itor. Messrs.G.S. Wormer & Sons, as has been their custom for years, made a very 
large and valuable exhibit of machinery, tools, etc., attracting great attention and 
adding very much to the completeness of the exhibits in that department, and the 
Viewing Committee recommended a money award of $50. Messrs. Pingree & Smith 
erected at their own expense on the grounds set apart for their use by the Society, a 
building, and supplied it with suitable machinery for the purpose, for the manufact- 
ure of boots and shoes, and kept it open for inspection, with 35 operatives constantly 
employed during the entire Fair. This enterprise was new, very instructive, and 
added very much to the attractions and completeness of the Fair. he Viewing 
Committee recommended a money premium of $75. 

Your Committee do not underestimate or undervalue either of the exhibits above 
mamed, but on the contrary would specially acknowledge our obligations to the gen- 
tlemen for their respective exhibits. The well known character and standing of 
both these parties, and our appreciation of the motives and public spirit that induced 
them to make their valuable contributions to the Fair, induce us to believe that a 
money award would be exceedingly distasteful to them, and that they will appreciate 
and value as a much more suitable recognition of their efforts in behalf of the Society 
the medal and diploma of the Society, which we have in each case recommended. 

There are other special exhibits such as the printing press, electrotyping process, 
-ete., by the Free Press Company; the exhibits of M.S. Smith & Co., E. B. Smith & 
Co., and Richmond & Backus. The northern exhibit, so-called, and numerous others 
-called for special mention, but time and space will not permit, and we trust the 
-awards of diplomas, medals, ete., will be regarded as due recognition. 

In the lists furnished us it is somewhat difficult to discriminate at times between 
-articles, animals, etc., which are designed to be noticed by honorable mention, and 

-especially worthy, interesting, etc.,and those intended to be recommended for a 
premium. We have so far as possible consulted with Superintendents of different 
departments, learned, if possible, the intention of the Viewing Committees, and 
“while not always coinciding entirely with Superintendents of departments as to the 
propriety of awards, we have given great deference to their opinions, There were 
recommended for special mention or premiums 521 different exhibits. 

Premiums over and above those offered or awarded were recommended as follows: 


iit SOMO eo Fie LSS A tik ) ote te A ae ee De $977 00 
seweniy-si mmc dais. valued ato 7. . vice: 1 Saale eg ol) one. eis Les 260 00 
iIeniwiOun Giploinas, Valued Abs ao toon cc Gee a eee tatae «scary SLOOKGS 
WineiN on thats tO Ls .tn aa hb ae Ce PAL ie oak ree ae es 2 ee $2,337 00 
We have recommended the award of an amount in the aggregate as follows: 
SLOG Ye pLGt Tenses eee se SUR 2a pay ee eee eee cet! TS $386 50 
Dwelveriniedsicevalnedent! fe Ayal! Sd eee eed nd ok ee be 120 00 
Thirty-two diplomas, walnut atl S20". 0 Re Rie oe cE ods nd 810 00 
Tay ie perry eae eer Say a as, Pi ee $1,316 50 


The exhibits on which we recommend premiums, and the character and amount of 
premiums are mentioned above. All articles or exhibits not so named are com- 
mended as worthy of special notice, and will be so published. The word “Discretion- 
ary” indicates that the exhibit is of a kind for which premiums were offered and 
-awarded and additional premiums were recommended. “ Non-enumerated” indicates 
that no premiums were offered, but the exhibit was such as to be entitled to a 
_premium, 


DIVISION E—CLASS 31. 


In this entire class and division the recommendations seem to us only recommend- 
ing duplicate premiums, that is two first and two second premiums in each case when 
recommended. But at lowest, amounts (no amounts being named, but recommenda- 
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tions being first premium and second premium in each case) would amount to $60, 
It may be an error in copying lists for us, and if the special discretionary premiums 
only in fact amount to $1l,as stated by the Superintendent of this department in 
his report, we would coincide in his recommendation that the amounts be paid; but 
as shown in copy of recommendations presented to us, we must recommend that the 
entire class be passed without any discretionary awards. 

Your committee would remark, that the commendable efforts of viewing commit- 
tees and superintendents to secure notice of all articles exhibited deserves especial 
notice; and if in their earnest desire that no meritorious exhibit should be over- 
looked, they have recommended premiums in such number and amount that the funds 
of the Society and justice to successful competitors for regularly offered premiums 
require careful scrutiny and judicious curtailment at our hands, their thoroughness, 
zeal, and earnest desire to give universal satisfaction deserve commendation. Your 
committee feel impelled, however, to urge upon Superintendents in charge a careful 
examination of the books of viewing committees after their work of examination is 
completed, and before cards or ribbons are given out, that expectation may not be 
raised of receiving premiums, which must inevitably be disappointed. In some 
whole classes, and even divisions, this does not appear to have been done at our last 
exhibition, and every article exhihited, or nearly so, that an omission is the excep- 
tion and not the rule, has been recommended for special or discretionary premiums, 
to an amount in many cases larger than the market value of the exhibit. 

‘This must, necessarily, lead toa good deal of disappointment, and in many cases, 
no doubt, to an impression that exhibitors have not been treated with proper consid- 
eration and respect. Respectfully submitted, 

W. J. BAXTER, 

J. M. STERLING, 

HENRY FRALICK, 
Committee. 


APPENDIX A. 


REPORT OF VISIT TO STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JUNE 235, 1879. 


During the winter meeting of the Executive Committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society an invitation was received by the State Board of Agriculture 
to visit the college during the month of June. The time chosen was the 25th 
of that month, and on that day quite a number of visitors assembled. On the 
part of the State society there were present the President, W. L. Webber ; R. 
F. Johnstone, Secretary; J. M. Sterling, Monroe; Henry Fralick, Grand Rap- 
ids; A. O. Hyde, Marshall; F. M. Manning, Albion; H. O. Hanford, Ply- 
mouth; A. F. Wood, Mason: J. Q. A. Burrington, Vassar; F. D. Dewey, 
Owosso; W. H. Cobb, Kalamazoo; Philo Parsons, Detroit; Wm. Ball, Ham- 
burg; and W. G. Beckwith, Cassopolis. The members of the Board of Agri- 
culture who received them were: Hon. J. Webster Childs, Geo. W. Phillips, 
Mr. Reynolds of Grand Traverse, M. G. Gard of Volinia, and Mr. Wells of 
Constantine. The president of the college, Mr. Abbot, received the party in 
the parlors of the college hall. 

The officers of the State Grange were also invited guests at the same time, 
and were also received. ' Among them were the Hon. John J. Woodman, the 
Master of the State Grange, S. p, Cobb, Secretary, and the Hon. Mr. Luce of 
Coldwater. 

After some conversation, it being about 11 A. M., the guests were invited in 
a body to visit the laboratory, where Dr. Kedzie was employed with his classes. 
The midsummer sun made it excessively hot, and as a large number of the mem- 
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bers are men of over 200 pounds weight, their movements were quite leisurely. 
We were met at the door of the lecture room of the laboratory by Dr. Kedzie. 
Here he had his own special analytical work going on, amongst which, at the 
present time, was the examination of the waters, sent from about thirty wells, 
to find out which was the least liable to incrust the boilers of locomotives, that 
the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company might learn which were the 
most available points for sinking their wells and erecting their tanks for a sup- 
ply of water on the line north to Petoskey. Dr. Kedzie’s private laboratory 
had been given up to the students He had even been driven to fix up a tem- 
porary place of work for astudent in the cellar. Every work-stand in the long 
hall was filled with students at the actual work of gaining a practical knowl- 
edge of this science. There was one young lady among them, who seemed as 
earnest and studious as any of them. The young men hardly looked up as the 
body of visitors filed into the room. One of the propositions before the Legis- 
lature the past winter was an appropriation to build an addition to it, so that 
its capacity might be doubled. It was very evident to us, and in fact there 
was not a single negative voice on the subject, that the Legislature had neg- © 
lected a known duty in not granting the request of the Board. ‘This study is 
the basis of an agricultural education. Here it is expected that every student 
shall be occupied for four terms of the full period he remains at the college. 
The want of accommodation here strikes at the usefulness of the institution 
and is an injustice to the whole body of students as well as to the faculty. 
Nothing short of ignorance and prejudice the most profound could have de- 
nied the appropriation which was so earnestly and sincerely sought for, and 
which it is evident was needed us an act of justice to the students and the 
school, even more than to the professor and the faculty which have labored so 
faithfully to make the college the first of its kind in the United States, and 
sustaining a reputation in Europe as being remarkable for its success. Pro- 
fessor Kedzie displayed the several soils which he had analyzed during the past 
year, and of which he had made a most valuable report, which is to appear in 
the next volume of the Transactions of the Board of Agriculture. 

Leaving this laboratory and its busy students and hard-worked professor, we 
crossed over the grounds to the new and neat but rather quaint looking board- 
ing hall. Here we found one of the young men in the armory, which was fur- 
nished with muskets in the racks along the wall. The armory is in the base- 
ment, and was cool in comparison with the outside atmosphere, which seemed 
to be somewhere among the 90’s, even in the densest shade of the tall ever- 
greens. Very few of the party cared about ascending to the third story of this 
building, hence we crossed along its front to the green-houses of Mr. Cassidy. 
Here, outside, everything was suffering from drought, as there has been much 
less rain throughout this section:than there has been in most other parts of the 
State. The grass-plats were suffering, and the want of water has delayed the 
growth of the herbage after being shaved with the lawn mowers. ‘The green- 
houses were perfect pictures of bloom, order, and neatness. Here also addi- 
tions are needed for the accommodation of both the gardening and botanical 
departments. We missed the preseuce of Professor Beal very much here. He 
had been called to Aun Arbor by the meeting of his college class, which had 
its first gathering for many year. After lingering for some time in this part 
of the grounds, President Abbot conducted us to the rockery, which is con- 
structed on the bank of the ravine which here divides the grounds, Every 
spot seemed to be inhabited by some plant labelled with its botanical name. 
At the foot of the bank, which contained a flight of stone steps seemingly al- 
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most thrown together as if done by nature, there was an aquarium which was 
supplied with water by a small stream which flows from the drained lands 
above. Here were water plants in great variety, growing in and out of the 
water and in wet soils. On a miniature island in a pool were the two poison- 
ous plants, the poison ivy and the poison sumac, L?hus toxicodendron and Rhus 
venenata, so placed that they could not easily be run against. Some small 
fishes were floating around the island, while the steps of the visitors startled a 
small white and brown chequered water-snake out of the bank and sent it 
swimming for shelter among the herbage which grew close by. All this, it 
will be noted, is a part of the living text-books of the institution in the bo- 
tanical department. 

Crossing the ravine we passed, at a respectful distance, the apiary of Pro- 
fessor Cook and heard the murmuring of the class, but we missed the chief 
very much, and felt inclined to exclaim: ‘‘Ah! where was Rodrick then? One 
blast upon his bugle horn were worth ten thousand”’ of these humming work- 
ers by way of illustration of this department. Passing through the strawberry 

- grounds we noticed the long beds of the several kinds which were grown for 
their fruit, and also the multitude of varieties which are under trial as samples 
or as new sorts worthy of being tested. From thence the company were con- 
ducted to the chapel and the library, where, after waiting a short time to get 
cooled, we were called to dinner by the steward. Here we entered a large hall 
in the basement, where everything was as neat and clean as possible, and 
showed not a sign that about an hour and a half before the table had been set 
for 150 students. 

Dinner being over, Professor Ingersoll took the party in charge and we passed 
oyer to the barns and the office of the farm department. In the barn the teams 
and some of the students were occupied in drawing in hay, and at the same 
time, for the purpose of illustrating how steam was used for the running of the 
machinery in the cutting and grinding of feed, the professor had set it at work, 
and the corn-sheller and grinder were busy grinding the mixed feed for the 
stock as it is used here. ‘The steam engine is a small power situated about 
twenty rods east of the barn, under shelter of a small house by itself, just large 
enough for the engine and the fuel. From this runs a wire rope to the pulley 
and shafting in the barn, and this sets the whole or any part of the machinery 
at work, without the least danger from fire or from any accident of a danger- 
ous nature occurring to the buildings. 

Our next visit was to the cattle yard, where there were some good piles of 
manure, but we missed the great piles of compost which were the favorite works 
of Mr. Gulley, and which he regarded as a necessity for all that portion of the 
farm on the north side of the Cedar river, and all of which, except the river 
bottom, is sandy, and some of it a hungry gravel, the clay cropping out pretty 
strong on the knolls where the professors’ houses are located. Here the first 
animal shown was a very handsome Ayrshire bull, which Mr. Webber (who is 
the oldest and most experienced grower of Ayrshires in Michigan) pronounced 
one of the best-he had ever seen. His back is remarkably straight from end 
to end and strongly muscled. His ribs are those of the Ayrshire, not spring- 
ing out like those of the Short-horn or Hereford, but full. His head was 
smooth, fine, broad between the eyes, and tapering to the muzzle. He was the 
best tempered Ayrshire buli we ever handled. His color was spotted red and 
white, the red prevailing. All seemed pleased with him. The Jersey bull was 
next led out and made a decidedly favorable impression. His color was a dark- 
ish brown, shading off on head and limbs into fawn color. His head is a picture, 
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small, elegant as that of a stag or a race horse, a good, kindly eye, and a neat 
muzzle. He has a fine width across the shoulders, great depth of breast and 
fore flank, a good wide brisket, and a well muscled back. The flat sides of 
these two milking breeds give to each a paunchiness that to the breeder’s eye 
is a defect, but it is a part of the natural make-up that would be considered a 
gross deformity in some other breeds. One particular point in this Jersey bull 
that was notable was his great length of body, set on short, fine legs, and his 
straightness of back, breadth of loin, and his well shaped hips. In the Ayr- 
shire, the Jerseys, the Devons and the Herefords there sometimes crops out a 
form of rump which is expressively termed pumpkin-shaped. The quarter is 
not so square in its lines, but is rounded, so that it is also called ‘‘nog-rumped.”’ 
In these Jersey and Ayrshire bulls both were free from this defect, though not 
heavy quartered in proportion to length of body. We think this description 
expresses the general opinion, as talked by men who are good judges of cattle, 
as well as our own. 

The Jersey we regard as a perfect peacock, strong, vigorous, with the hand- 
somest head, neck and shoulders we ever put an arm over, and his eye was a 
fine one, indicative of a good temper, for which the bulls of neither of these 
milking breeds are much noted. 

Then came Rufus, the oldest Short-horn bull purchased at the New York 
Mills sales. He was in good fair condition, with rather less style about his 
appearance than any bull of that family of which he is ascion. Rufus is now 
six years old. He stands rather low on short legs, with a good depth of body, 
but his crops lack in fullness. His back and ribs are good, and so is his loin. 
His hind quarters are only moderately broad and deep, with his flank tucked 
up somewhat, his proportion is not good, and he lacks that straightness of line 
and squareness of body which is so desirable in the perfect highbred Short-horn 
bull. Following him came Custer, a two-year old purchased last year from the 
herd of Avery & Murphy. ‘There was a good deal of difference of opinion 
about this young bull, which is just at a severe age for criticism. He is by the 
23d Duke of Airdrie, and out of Georgiana Hillhurst by the Duke of Hillhurst. 
Custer stands up with a grand head and neck, set on good shoulders, with well 
sprung ribs and back straight and level. There is considerable fullness over 
the shoulders and a good front. He stands high, and the body is even and 
round, the lines on back and belly almost parallel. His loin is good and broad, 
but his defect is that of his sire, the 23d Duke—want of level hips and even- 
ness of the back from the coupling to the point of the rump. He is not yet 
fully formed, but though he will grow to be a longer bodied animal than he 
now is, this point will not improve with age. When he reaches the age of 
three and a half, if he grows at all like his grandsire, the Duke of Hillhurst, 
he will appear longer in body than he does at present and be filled out still 
more when a year older and possibly be over 2,600 lbs. in weight. It is found 
that when he has been crossed on the heifers by Rufus that his calves are of 
good form, and one that was pointed out to us by Mr. Milton Gard was cer- 
tainly a calf that would attract attention anywhere among Short-horn breeders. 

While the cows and heifers were being driven up, the haying teams were 
pressed into service to take the party down across the bridge over the Cedar, 
and to that part of the farm devoted to crops. As we proceeded we came 
across a meadow on the right, where the classes in draining were laying down 
tile drains under the charge of Professor Carpenter. We had not time to go 
down there and see the work, for most of our party were due at the depot at 
half past five P. M. 
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In taking in the farm work and the rest of the stock, there was only time 
for a hasty glance. The general impression was that the fields in grass were 
promising a crop of hay of less weight than last year, on account of the sea- 
son, which had been very dry. 

In one field, a part of which was in potatoes, the crops looked even, clean, 
and thrifty. The other half of it had been just sown with rutabagas, forming 
the principal crop of roots. At the wheat field we paused a while, for here 
were sown in plats, upen trial, a large number of varieties, of which it was 
impossible to do more than look oyer the number and names. ‘Then, as Mr, 
Ingersoll pointed out where the main field had itself been made experimental, 
large lands or divisions haying been sown at several dates, with the design of 
learning something definite, if followed up year after year, relative to the effect 
of early and late sowing upon the winter wheat crop of this part of the State, 
we could only listen for afew moments to obtain the explanations necessary 
to understand what had been done. 

Beyond seeing that crops were clean worked, and were growing fairly, there 
was nothing in this visit that was satisfactory to us as one somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the plans of culture and the system on which they were carried out. 

Coming back, the milch cows and heifers, and the breeding stock generally 
were looked over. All appeared healthy and in good condition. The Here- 
ford cow that had been presented to the College had had two cross-breed 
heifers that looked quite as strong in color as she herself, though bred from a 
Short-horn bull. The muley black Galloways were there also, with some 
calves; and the Devons were well represented by some fine stock. The Ayr- 
shires were also attractive to those who knew them as representatives of that 
breed, while the Jerseys are beginning to show that they, too, form a fair pro- 
portion of the stock at the Agricultural College. 

At the close of this brief review, the whole party adjourned to meet at the 
chapel of the College, where the following proceedings were held : 

President Webber called the meeting to order, and the roll of the executive 
members of the State Agricultural Society was called, and a quorum of 18 
members were present. 

The President called upon the President of the College. 

President Abbot responded by expressing the pleasure it gave himself and 
the Faculty to receive the officers and Executive Board of the State Agricul- 
tural Society. When he read the inaugural address of the President last win- 
ter, declaring the two institutions should be brought intimately into relation- 
ship with each other, he was gratified at the good will which it had evinced to 
the College. He had always accepted with pleasure visits from the members 
of the State Agricultural Society, and he had always been in favor of measures 
therein recommended. He detailed the action of the Board of Agriculture, 
and said they were ready to meet them half way. ‘This visit was such action 
as he hoped would be continued. ‘The State Grange haying expressed a wish 
last winter that its members should take an interest in an institution which 
was working in the same direction as that body itself, he had extended an inyi- 
vation to them to meet the Executive Board of the State Society. Coming as 
they did from the farmers of the State, and representing them directly, he 
could not feel otherwise than gratified to welcome them here to-day. ‘The 
State Agricultural Society, the State Grange, and the State Agricultural Col- 
lege were three separate and independent organizations which were designed 
to work toward a common aim, and that is the progress of both practical and 
scientific agriculture, and the elevation of the agricultural interests of the 
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State of Michigan. Why should they not work together? It was a mark of 
the progress which had already been made, and he so regarded it when he was 
enabled to welcome here these great and influential representatives of the 
ifiterests which the College was founded to promote. He sincerely hoped that 
the arrangement would be continued from year to year. 

Mr. J. J. Woodman called upon Mr. Luce, of Branch county, to respond on 
the part of the State Grange. 

Mr. Luce said that he recognized the force and truth of all that President 
Abbot had alleged. He had long looked over the subjects to which he 
had referred. Michigan was an agricultural State in the strongest sense of 
the expression. It is but a few years since her lumber interests had been con- 
sidered her muin business, but we had seen her pine woods melt away and 
disappear, and the improving hand of agriculture supply their place with crops 
of more value. Agriculture must overshadow all other interests in Michigan. 
She had not the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, nor the water-power of New Eng- 
land, nor the climate of the cotton fields of the South, but in agricultural 
productions we could compete, acre for acre, with any State in the Union. 

Mr. Parsons then offered the following resolutions, saying, in support of 
them, that he had rejoiced very much that this meeting had taken place, as it 
gave him an opportunity of observing the manifest growth and progress of the 
institution. He believed that the resolutions he had introduced would fully 
express the general views of all who were present as guests: 

1. Resolved, That in the judgment of the Executive Committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, the aims, interests, and efforts of that organization and the State 
Agricultural College are identical in seeking to inspire a broad and intelligent ambi- 
tion among our farmers, that more successful results in agriculture may be secured, 
and a higher tone in social and intellectual culture be attained. 

2. Resolved, That it is, in our opinion, eminently wise, and we deem it for the best 
interests of both institutions and the State, that there be an annual visit by the 
Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society to the College for personal 
observation and exchange of sentiment. 

3. Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society have 
great pleasure in testifying to their high appreciation of the value of the efforts thus 
far made by the College in its instruction and management in promoting the inter- 
ests of agriculture in all its departments; and we most heartily endorse the institu- 
tion, and see in its future a most powerful influence for good to the State, fully com- 
pensating for all expenses incurred; and we most heartily commend it to the farmers 
of the State, as worthy their confidence and support. 

4, Resolved, 'That we learn with unfeigned pleasure that more than fifty per cent of 
the graduates of the institution have become practical farmers, and we believe that 
the good influence of these men, scattered as they are throughout the State, will 
most favorably tell upon its future prosperity and renown. 


Resolved, 'That the State Agricultural Society expresses a feeling of regret that 
the last legislature denied the College the appropriations asked for by the Beard. 


These resolutions haying been read and amended, the Hon. J. W. Childs 
said he rose to respond on the part of the State Society, the State Grange, and 
the College Board, of all three of which organizations he was a member. The 
State Society, the State Grange, and the Agricultural College had met to 
counsel and advise as to how and in what manner the agriculture of the State 
could be most benefited. It was an interest on which the revenues of the 
State largely depended, and to promote more efficiency, and a greater increase 
in our resources in that direction was the duty not only of every farmer but of 
every citizen. As a member of the Board of Agriculture he was most heartily 
rejoiced to see this assemblage of so many distinguished for their devotion to 
the best interests of agriculture, and also capable of judging of the possibili- 
ties and capabilities of this institution. The College invites criticism and 
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examination; it asks for the counsel and advice of the generous and sagacious 
body which took such prominent action in founding it; it needs their watch- 
fulness and care to aid in building it up into a career of usefulness. He had 
given the subject much careful thought, and he had become intimately 
acquainted with its unremitting duties. Such a meeting of the representatives 
of these bodies to which the State looked in many ways for counsel and adyice 
would have a beneficial effect in correcting erroneous impressions, and it was 
to be hoped that there would be from time to time, as the College grew in 
strength from year to year, power to instruct and facilities to extend practical 
and scientific education, more such meetings, where as advisers and counsel- 
lors all would combine as a powerful auxiliary to raise and keep in the front 
rank of such institutions all over the world, the Michigan Agricultural College. 

Mr. Luce said that the State Grange necessarily, from its organization, 
meets with more farmers than any other institution known. Its representa- 
tives had come here by invitation of the State Board of Agriculture, and also 
in obedience to the expressed desire of the State Grange at its last annual 
meeting. The resolutions which had been read expressed in some degree the 
sentiments entertained by himself and the officers with whom he was associated. 
The College is unquestionably doing a great service to the State, and it was the 
opinion of the Grange that it should be enabled to do a great deal more. 

Mr. Fralick said that he was well aware that the College and what it was 
doing must be popularized. The people of the State had not been kept fully 
posted as to the value of the germs which are here planted, and of their duty 
to aid in developing them. No, Mr. President, the minds of our people have 
not been sufficiently awakened to what this Agricultural College is doing for 
its growing sons, and what it is capable of doing for its daughters. Why, sir, 
one of the most distinguished visitors at the Centennial Exposition, while look- 
ing over the botanical collection sent from this institution, told me it was the 
best of the kind in the collection from all the States. That representation of 
this State came from this College, and was the work of the professor and his 
classes, as I understand. When the State Agricultural Society and the State 
Grange combine as they have done here to-day, to aid in bringing before the 
people the work which is going forward here from day to day, and its expan- 
sion from year to year, I have not a doubt but that the College will be popu- 
larized and that it will be estimated at its true value. 

Mr. Parsons again arose and remarked that he hoped the next meeting 
would be still more satisfactory, but that he felt it his duty to direct attention 
to the fact that the opposition in the legislature to granting the aid which we had 
seen to-day was so necessary, came largely from the farmers themselves. The 
commercial and professional members knew too well the value of the institu- 
tion to stint it in its growth, and when it had already expanded so that it has 
outgrown its facilities for imparting instruction to the students who flocked 
to it. 

President Webber then called attention to the time, and put the question on 
the adoption of the resolutions, and they were unanimously passed. 

Adjourned sine die. 


THE TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


MICHIGAN WOOL GROWERS AND SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE YEARS 1878, 1879 AND 1880, FROM ITS ORGANIZATION 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE CONVENTION HELD AT 
LANSING, FEBRUARY 10, 1880. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY. 


Detroit, May 29, 1880. 
R. G. Baird, Esq., Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture of Michigan: 


DEAR Srr,—I herewith transmit to you the proceedings and transactions of the 
Michigan State Wool Growers’ and Sheep Breeders’ Association, since its organiza- 
tion at Lansing, January 30, 1878, to the close of the Convention held at Lansing 
February 10, 1880. During this time the association has developed some strength, 
and promises to be a permanent organization which will prove a great aid in the 
development of all that department of Agriculture which includes the growing of 
wool, and the breeding of sheep, and one in which Michigan is most deeply interested 
as an industry that has grown as fast as her lands have become fit for cultivation, 

With my most sincere respects, I am yours truly, 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, 
Secretary. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE WOOL GROWERS AND SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MICHIGAN. 


CONVENTION FOR ORGANIZATION, HELD JANUARY 30, 1878, AT 
LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by a number of sheep-breeders at 
the State Fair at Jackson, on the 19th day of September last, a convention 
was held on Weduesday, the 30th of January, 1878, at Lansing, in the parlors 
of the Hudson House. The attendance was quite large and included most of 
the prominent sheep men in the State. 

The following is a list of the delegates in attendance: 


Shiawassee Co.—Benj. Hulick, E. Burlingame, Alonzo Barnes. 

Calhoun Co.—C. A. Miller, Chas. E. Southwell, Wm. Redford, N.S. Anthony. 

Oakland Co—Lyman Cate. 

Ingham Co.—Win. A. Dryer, A. F. Wood. 

Livingston Co.—Wnwm. Ball, E. I. Hardy, James Rumsey, G. N. Monroe, H. G. W. Fry. 

Washtenaw Co.—A. A. Wood, F. C. Wood, P. 8. Wood. 

Macomb Co.—Adrien Taylor. 

Jackson Co.—W. E. Kennedy. 

Lapeer Co.—B. T. Ingalls. 

Genesee Co.—D. P. Downey, T. R. Thompson, H. E. Dewey. 

Tonia Co.—A. M. Willetts. 

Eaton Co.—Stanley Freeman. 

There were also present H. R. Losee, a prominent breeder from Darien, Gen- 
esee Co., N. Y., R. F. Johnstone of the Michigan Farmer, J. P. Thompson, 
Secretary of the Michigan State Agricultural Society, A. F. Wood of Mason, 
Superintendent of the Sheep Department of the State Society and President of 
the Ingham County Agricultural Society, R. E. Trowbridge of Bath, late 
President of the Michigan Agricultural Society, Ben. B. Baker, Secretary of 
the same, L. B. Potter and W. A. Dryer of Lansing, and others. The above 
gentlemen participated actively in the discussions, rendering valuable assist- 
ance by their suggestions and advice. 

After waiting until the several trains had arrived from the east, west, north, 
and south the several representatives met in the parlors of the Hudson House 
and a temporary organization was effected by the appointment of the Hon. 
Wm. Ball of Hamburg, Livingston Co., as President and Schuyler Freeman, 
Esq., of Eaton Co. as Secretary. 

Ou taking the chair the President made a short address, thanking the meeting 
for the honor conferred in placing him in the chair, and directing the atten- 
tion of the convention to the objects of the meeting and to the interests which 
the members had met together for the purpose of devising measures to sustain. 

On motion the following committees were appointed : 

On Organization, and to draft Constitution and By-Laws—C. A. Miller, Calhoun county ; 
D. P. Dewey, Genesee county; A.A. Wood, Washtenaw county; A. D. Taylor, Macomb 
county; E. Burlingame, Shiawassee county. 
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On Resolutions—A. M. Willetts, Ionia county; W.E. Kennedy, Jackson county; W. 
E. Dyer, Ingham county. 

On Tariff—Benj. Hulick, Shiawassee county; Wm. Redford, Calhoun county; Lyman 
Cate, Oakland county. 


The committee was instructed to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the Convention on tariff, and to select persons in different parts of the State 
to circulate petitions to Congress embodying the same. 

The Convention then adjourned for two hours to enable the committees to 
prepare their reports, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order by the President. 

Mr. C. A. Miller, of the committee on Organization and to draft Constitution 
and By-Laws, submitted a report, which was accepted, and on motion the 
Constitution and By-Laws were considered section by section. As amended, 
they stand as follows: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I. The name of this association shall be the Michigan State Sheep 
Breeders and Wool Growers’ Association, 

Art. II. The object and design of this association shall be to promote and advance 
all the interests connected with sheep breeding and wool growing; to procure just 
and wise legislatien for the protection of wool growers; to confer with the manu- 
facturers, and comply with their requests so far as the interests of the members will 
admit; to hold fairs, sheep-shearings, or festivals to promote competition and 
improvement; to protect and encourage sheep husbandry in all its bearings. 

ArT. III. ‘The officers of this association shall consist of a President, Vice “President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive Board of ten members, for the sole and entire 
management of its concerns, whose duty it shall be (having hereby full powers) to 
conduct the affairs and transact the business of said association as will best promote 
its interests. The ten members of the Executive Board shall be divided into two 
sections of five each, one of which sections shall be elected each alternate year to 
serve for two years, providing also, that at the first election one of these sections 
shall be elected for one year only. A majority of said board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

ArT. 1V. The officers of this association shall be elected annually; the time and 
place thereof shall be designated by the President and Secretary. ‘The officers then 
elected shall enter upon the discharge of their duties at the close of the annual 
meeting, at which time the retiring officers shall respectively deliver to their 
successors the books, papers, money, and all property belonging to the association. 
In all cases where olficers elected shall fail to qualify, or refuse to enter upon their 
duties, the old officers shall hold over until others are elected or shall be appointed 
by the board, whose duty it shall be to fill all vacancies that may occur. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Executive Board and of the 
Society; shall countersign all orders on the Treasurer, and shall perform such other 
duties as pertain to his office, or which may be imposed by the Executive Board to 
aid him in the discharge of his duties, In the absence of the President the Vice 
President shall preside. 

2. The Secretary shall keep the records of the Association, and also a book of 
entries, in which shall be given a brief description of all animals entered for co: npe- 
tition and exhibition at the fairs or shows of the Society, together with the names of 
the persons entering the same, with their postoffice addresses ; shall attend to its 
correspondence; draw orders on the Treasurer for premiums awarded, or accounts 
credited by the Executive Board; make out the annual reports, and perform such 
other duties as pertain to his offiee, or may be imposed by the Executive Board. 

3. The Treasurer shall keep an accurate account of all moneys which may come into 
his hands, pay them over to the order of the Secretary countersigned by the Presi- 
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dent; shall have the custody of all moneys, books, and property of the Association 
not properly in charge of other officers of the Soviety, and report at the annual 
meetings his receipts and disbursements in full by items; and he shall also keep a 
book of membership in which shall be transcribed the Constitution and by-laws, and 
in which all persons becoming members shall subscribe their names and postoffice 
addresses. 

4, All persons residing in the State of Michigan may become members by the pay- 
ment of one dollar annually. 

5. At any regular meeting of the Society, the Constitution and by-laws may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 


On motion of Mr. Thompson it was resolved to hold the first annual election 
on Wednesday evening, January 30th, 1878, and that no person should be 
allowed to vote who had not paid his annual dues to a temporary treasurer to 
be appointed by the Chair, and signed the Constitution and by-laws, 

D. P. Dewey, of Grand Blane, was appointed Treasurer pro tem., and the 
Convention then adjourned till 7 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At 7p. mM. the Convention was called to order by the President. 

Mr. Hulick, Chairman of the Committee on the Tariff, submitted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions as expressive of the opinions held by the wool- 
growers of Michigan upon the subject of the proposed change in the tariff on 
foreign wools and woolen manufactures: 


WHEREAS, We are informed by the records of legislation in Congress that a radi- 
cal change in the tariff on imports is about to be made at the present session, which 
will affect injuriously the interests of the wool-growers and the woolen manufactur- 
ers of the United States. 

WHEREAS, The arrangement and distribution of the duties upon foreign wools and 
woolen manufactures were so wisely considered with reference to their adaptation to 
both interests in 1867, when the present tariff was adopted and placed on the Statute 
Book, that it has been found by the experience of the succeeding ten years it would 
be eminently improvident and a great financial blunder to disturb these duties at the 
present time, when the country is making every effort to retrieve its condition from 
the disasters and errors of the past. 

WHEREAS, ‘The beneficial operation of the present law has been made manifest, 
especially by the encouragement it has given to the vast expansion of the wool- 
growing and sheep-breeding interests of the whole country, whereby the production 
of wools adapted to the wants of the manufacturers has been carried from less than 
100,000,000 Ibs. in 1867 to 200,000,000 Ibs. in 1878, and still there is not enough. 

WHEREAS, The experience of California, of Texas, of Colorado, and other States 
and Territories during the past ten years, instructs us that the sheep-breeding and 
wool-growing interests are those which carry civilization and commerce into the 
unsettled region and vast territory west of the Mississippi, and hence promote and 
encourage immigration, increase the value of lands, create new outlets for trade, 
and enrich the Union by making productive lands not adapted to other departments 
of agricultural industry. 

WHEREAS, It is evident to us by the experience and development of wool growing 
at home, as well as by the history of the enormous expansion of wool growing in the | 
colonies of Great Britain, in Australia, and in Southern Africa, that to promote wool 
growing and woolen manufacturing conjointly is eminently wise and patriotic, as 
well as financially correct. ‘Therefore 

Resolved, That the wool growers of the State of Michigan, in convention assembled, 
do hereby respectfully recommend that in all matters concerning the duties to be 
imposed upon wools and woolens coming from foreign countries there shall be no 
change at present from the existing law, tor the reason that the statute now prevyail- 
ing in both interests is perfectly harmonious and requires neither alteration or 
amendment in the statutes relating thereto. 

Resolved, That it is manifest by the increase of production during the past ten years, 
by the development which wool growing has given to the new States and Territo- 
ries, and by the encouragement and attraction it has given to immigration, that the 
existing tariff on wools and woolens has been eminently beneficial to the whole coun: 
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try, in all its length and breadth, and hence no change can be safely made at this 
time. 

Resolved, That an examination of the history of the wool manufactures of the 
United States shows that the disastrous periods have been the result of the non-exis- 
tence of satisfactory laws in relation to the introduction of wools and woolens from 
foreign countries, by which they have been allowed the enjoyment of our unequaled 
markets without restriction, and have thus embarrassed and weakened our own home 
manufactures, rendered capital employed by them unremunerative, and diminished 
the working field of the operatives; hence it is evident a change reducing the tariff 
on wools would create another of those periods to be avoided by all sagacious and 
honest statesmen, as well as by the whole country. 

Resolved, That we not only believe, but know, by the results of the present law in 
relation to wools and woolens, that the best interests of the country, financially and 
commercially, will be promoted to the greatest possible extent by allowing the law 
as at present on the statute book to remain unchanged and unaltered. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives be and hereby are requested to 
lay the foregoing preamble and resolutions before both Houses, and especially before 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 


The reading of the resolutions was listened to with undivided attention and 
interest, and they were adopted with the entire concurrence of the meeting. 

On motion the members of the convention proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers for the year 1878, and to hold office till the next annual meeting, five of 
the executive board being chosen for one year, and five for the regular term of 
two years. 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 


President—W illiam Ball, Hamburg. 

Vice President—C. A. Miller, Marengo. 

Secretary—R. F. Johnstone, Detroit. 

Treasurer—D. P. Dewey, Grand Blane. 

Members-of Executive Committee for two years—I.S. Wood, Saline; W. E. Kennedy, 
Liberty; J. T. Rich, Elba; C. E. Southwell, Marengo; E. Burlingame, Byron. 

Members of the Executive Committee for one year—A. D. Taylor, Armada; J.N. Smith, 
Bath; W. A. Dryer, Lansing; L. Cate, Highland; A. M. Willetts, Muir. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Finance—I, 8. Wood, W. E. Kennedy, J. T. Rich. 
On Rules—The President, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The President, upon his election to office, made an appropriate address, 
remarking upon the growing importance and magnitude of the sheep interest 
in Michigan. 

The committee on resolutions reported as follows: 


WHEREAS, The American Merino sheep being a legitimate outgrowth of the Span- 
ish eae with pedigree tracing back prior to the importations of 1814, therefore 
resolved, 

Ist, That we do adopt the cognomen of American Merino as including none but 
those of pure Spanish origin. 

2d, That this Association establish a sheep register as soon as possible. 

3d, That this Association recommend that the State Agricultural Society be 
requested to offer premiums on three classes of fine wool sheep: first, on American 
Merinos bred for weight and quality of fleece; second, for Delaine Merinos bred for 
length of staple; third, on Merina grade ewes; also asweepstakes premium on such 
rams in American Merino class, three years old and over, with not less than five of 
his get. We also recommend that the Executive Committee of the Association be 
permitted to suggest names for the viewing committee on the same. 

4th, That the Society discard the practice of sheep-washing. 

5th, We would suggest discussion of the proper time for sheep shearing. 


STATE REGISTER. 


The subject of a State Register was quite fully discussed, and it was urged 
that such a register was as important for sheep as for cattle and horses, and that 
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the sooner the practice of registering was commenced the better it would be 
for breeders and all parties concerned. 

A. M. Willett, chairman of the committee, reported a resolution that the 
association establish a State Sheep Register. A number of gentlemen urged 
the propriety of such a course. 

The resolution was adopted and the following committee was appointed to 
report a plan of registration at a future meeting: N. 8. Anthony, Marengo, 
Jessup Wood, Saline, and John Thompson, Grand Blane. 

The preamble and first resolution were then presented for discussion. 

Mr. Southwell moved that the word ‘‘ Thoroughbred ’’ should be prefixed to 
‘‘American Merino.’’—Lost. 

Mr. J. 8S. Wood claimed that the term ‘‘American Merino” was the proper 
one as representing the American improvement made upon the Spanish Merino, 
to which the generality of the members assented. 

Mr. Miller moved that the following amendment be added after the words 
**pure Spanish origin:’’ ‘‘ with pedigree tracing back to the importations prior 
to 1814.” 

This amendment was supported, and immediately aroused a spirited discus- 
sion. Many of the speakers claimed that if a standard was contemplated it 
might as well be established at the present time, and that it was essential that 
a good one should be “decided upon. 

On the other hand, it was urged that the proposed standard would exclude 
the great mass of the sheep in the State, and some of the members of the so- 
ciety stated that such a resolution, if carried, would exclude their sheep from 
registration and from the class. 

Mr. Anthony declared that if his flock was cut off by the amendment he was 
willing to obtain sheep that would be admissible in the class, aud announced 
his determination to do so. 

This opinion and feeling appeared to govern the majority of the convention, 
and the amendment and the resolution, as amended, were adopted. 

The resolution, as amended, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That we adopt the name “American Merino,” as including all and none 
but those of pure Spanish origin, with pedigree tracing to the importations prior to 
1814, 


PREMIUMS AT STATE FAIR. 


The committee reported the following resolution with regard to premiums 
at the State Fair: 

Resolved, That this Association recommend that the State Agricultural Society 
offer premiums on three classes of fine wooled sheep. 

1. On American Merinos, bred for profit and for quality of fleeces. 

2. For Delaine Merinos, bred for length of staple. 

3. On Merino grade ewes. : 

Also a sweepstake premium on stock ram, three years old and over, with not less 
than five of his get. 


Mr. Ben B. Baker offered the following resolution relating to the same 


subject. 

Resolved, That the State Agricultural Society be requested to offer premiums for 
the following classes, viz.: 

1. American Merinos. 

2. Delaine Merinos. 

3. Southdowns. 

4. Shropshires and other middle wools. 

5. Leicesters, 

6. Cotswold and other long wools. 
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And in each class premiums be offered for ram three years old and over, with five of 
his get. 

Mr. Hardy submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this society recommend that the State Agricultural Society offer 
premiums on three classes of fine wool sheep. 

1. On American Merinos bred for weight of fleece. 

2. For Delaine Merinos bred for length of staple. 

3. On Merino Grade. 

Also a sweepstake premium on American Merino stock ram, three years old or over, 
with not less than five of his get, open to the world. We also recommend that the 
executive committee of this association be permitted to make a suitable premium 
list, and to suggest names for viewing committee on the same. 

In the discussion which ensued Mr. Baker urged the point that the conven- 
tion appeared to be too much governed by the fine-wool interest, and made a 
plea in favor of granting premiums to long and middle wool sheep. 

Mr. A. F. Wood, Superintendent of the Sheep Department of the State 
Fair, who was present at this point of the proceedings, announced that the 
premiums of the State Agricultural Society for the fair of 1878 were already 
fixed and could not be reconsidered. 

This announcement caused not a little surprise and some amusement, and 
the result was that all the resolutions relating to premiums were referred to 
next year’s committee on that subject. 


JUDGES AT THE STATE FAIR. 


The committee recommended that the executive committee of the associa- 
tion be permitted to suggest names for the viewing committee on sheep at the 
State Fair. 

Mr, A. F. Wood stated that the appointment of viewing committees on 
sheep at the State Fair was in his hands, and he would be glad to receive sug- 
gestions from members of the association in relation thereto. 

The subject was referred to the executive committee. 

The Secretary was instructed to send the resolutions on the tariff to each 
member of Congress from the State, both in the House and the Senate. 

The first meeting of the executive committee of the society was announced 
to be held the last Tuesday in February, at the Hudson House, Lansing, at 10 
A. M. 

The secretary was instructed to procure the necessary books in which to 
keep the records of the society. 

The business of the meeting having been completed, the convention ad- 
journed. 

List of members who took part in the aboye proceedings and signed the 
Constitution : 

Wm. Ball, Hamburg; H. R. Dewey, Grand Blanc; C. E. Southwell, Marshall; Wm. 
Radford, Marshall; J. N. Smith, Bath; E. W. Hardy, Oceola; F.C. Wood, Saline; 
L. W. Barnes, Byron; James Rumsey, Oceola; Lyman Cate, Highland, Oakland 
county; N.S. Anthony, Meringo, Calhoun county; A. M. Willett, Muir, lonia county; 
J.5. Wood, Saline; A. A. Wood, Saline; H. G. W. Fry, Howell; W. E. Kennedy, Lib- 
erty, Jackson county; E. Burlingame, Byron, Shiawassee county; D. P. Dewey, Grand 
Blanc; J. P. Thompson, Detroit; A. D.Taylor, Romeo; B. N. Ingalls, Almont; 8. E. 
Jeftries, Okemos, Ingham county; J. H. Thompson, Grand Blanc; C, A. Miller, Mar- 
shall; Benj. Hulick, Byron; R. F. Johnstone, Detroit; Ben. B. Baker, Detroit; G. M. 
Colby, Shaftsburg; W. A. Dryer, Lansing. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
HELD AT MARSHALL, CALHOUN COUNTY, DEC. 18, 1878, 


In pursuance of the call made by the President and Secretary in compliance 
with the by-laws of the Michigan State Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, the members convened at Marshall, on Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1878, 
and held the first annual meeting at Grange Hall, at 3 Pp. Mm 

The President, Wm. Ball, Esq., of Hamburg, Livingston county, called the 
meeting to order, and announced that the meeting would first attend to the 
business of the Society, and then that the general programme as published 
would be in order. 

The Secretary of the Society, R. F. Johnstone, of Detroit, then read the 
proceedings of the last meeting, detailing the organization, the Constitution 
and by-laws of the Society, as minuted in the record, which were approved. 

The Treasurer, D. P. Dewey, of Grand Blanc, made his report, which is as 
follows: 


Treasurer in account with Michigan State Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ Association; 


To cash received for membership certificates of 1878 .22.....---.-2------ceoee $29 00 
By account to Detroit Tribune, and for: postage ...222.--.. . .. tesco ee eee 9 
Wel ANCROR ANG sek ahs ey eee eee oe Mee opis ma coeseeaae ee $20 00 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


D. P. DEWEY, Treasurer. 
GRAND BLANC, Dee. 17,1878. 


The report was referred to the Finance Committee. 

The President then stated that the annual meeting had been called for the 
purpose of giving the Association the opportunity of making such recommend- 
ations to the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society in regard 
to the premium list on sheep at the annual exhibition of 1879, as might be 
advisable for calling out the greatest numbers of the choicest sheep of the 
State in competition, and in recommending such rules as would secure the fair 
and just award of premiums under the examination of committees. He 
esteemed it his duty to lay this subject before the convention at the earliest 
moment so that it might have due consideration. 

On motion a committee on order of business was appointed, consisting of J. 
N. Smith, of Bath, chairman; B. G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, and E. W. 
Hardy, of Oceola. 

The Conyention then adjourned till 7 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
7 o'clock P. M. 


The Conyention met, the President in the chair, who made the following 
address: 

One of life’s greatest problems is how to successfully meet the requirements of life 
Physically speaking, how to furnish good food and suitable clothing, 

Mankind in all ages has endeavored to deal with this question, and the various 
ways in which it has presented itself and has been met have largely depended on the 
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intelligence and enterprise of the world’s inhabitants. Ages since, when man pursued 
a roving life, or resided in hamlets, the sheep was considered necessary, not only as 
an article of food and raiment, but as a commercial commodity. ‘“ Abel was a keeper 
of sheep,” and from time immemorial the sheep has beeu considered an emblem of 
innocence and purity. Many are the illustrations drawn by sacred and profane 
writers showing with what respect and love sheep have been regarded. There is no 
animal, domestic or otherwise, so great a friend to man, great in its two-fold relation 
of furnishing food and raiment, and the reward of the possessor is proportioned to 
its treatment. It is also a friend to the farm by its enmity to many of the pests of 
the field, which it destroys, and a certain number of sheep may be kept on every farm 
without interfering with other stock. It is a fact, patent, that while nearly all other 
industries are paralyzed, sheep, whether for mutton, wool, or stock purposes, are 
yielding a fair profit on the investment. These facts are awakening a deeper inter- 
est in sheep raising, and from Maine to Texas men are looking into this matter as 
never before. 

The millions of uncultivated acres in the great west afford abundant nutritious food 
for sheep, and to-day thousands of them are being transported to those fertile plains, 
and to the more eastern portion of our domain buyers must look for asupply to meet 
the requirements of this new country. It therefore becomes a matter of the greatest 
moment to every sheep breeder in Michigan to be prepared to meet this demand, 
whether it be for the Merino, the long or middle wool, or the high grades. Thus 
time and expense may be saved, and Michigan be the gainer, both in finances and 
reputation. 

There is, perhaps, no animal which, to breed successfully, requires so much thought 
and study as the sheep. Fitted by nature for a double purpose, it is more difficult to 
produce what is desirable and within its capacity than in any other animal. While 
inraising cattle there are many points in regard to form, size, and general adapta- 
tion which the breeder must bear in mind, similar care must be used in sheep-breed- 
ing, with the additional responsibility of producing an acceptable covering of the 
body,in the way of fleece, which is a most difficult task, for here combination of 
quality are necessary to constitute a fleece which will be of sufficient thickness, 
length, and weight to be profitable to the breeder, and at the same time have the 
greatest commercial value. ‘This is a problem which few breeders have solved, which 
is emphatically true as to the Merino, and I think it also true in producing good 
specimens of form and fleece in the other classes of sheep. The greatest difficulty 
lies in obtaining that which is desirable in form, size, and fleece. If we try to breed 
for a long fleece, it is frequently secured by the sacrifice of a heavy one, and vice 
versa. 

The peculiar relation existing between the body, so far as shape is concerned, and 
the fleece, is well known to the breeder; but it requires great skill to combine them 
to the best advantages hence the need of close attention and a general knowledge of 
the physiologicai laws governing. 

lt is a fact, admitted by all, that men by combining together can accomplish that 
which it is impossible for the individual to perform, and this, perhaps, is one of the 
obstacles to successful farming, and also to a greater degree of proficiency in stock- 
raising. ‘The isolation of men in the same line of business, each following his own 
plan, regardless of any fixed law or theory, is never productive of the best results. 

Another hindrance to the more general improvement in sheep-breeding is the idea 
that becavse A, in a neighborhood, has some sheep and is making sales that B has no 
chance of succeeding in the same business. ‘This is a mistake, for competition is the 
surest source of suecess. As one good act stimulates exertion, so does the production 
of one good animal stimulate the desire to produce a better one. If an entire neigh- 
borhood should invest in sheep for breeding purposes a much greater interest would 
be felt in the enterprise, and as a large proportion of success in improvement is due 
to the male, there is no doubt but much better stock rams would be used than if only 
one person was engaged in the enterprise. The great success of breeders of merino 
sheep in Vermont and New York, the breeders of long or middle wools in England, 
or the shorthorn breeders in Kentucky, is due largely to the fact that where so many 
are engaged iu the same pursuit they have access to the best stock. Men do not 
always purchase stock on first examination; usually a comparison is made between 
flocks and prices of different individuals. ‘The purchaser always seeks that locality 
where this can be accomplished at the least expense. It is also true that he will have 
a better lot trom which to select. 

Every thougitful breeder in Michigan feels the loss of the separation of flocks. 
The tew flocks of thoroughbreds in this State are scattered over so large an area of 
territory that any man searching for a car load of rams or ewes for the western market 
goes direct to Vermont or New York, where he can economize time by quickly pro- 
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curing what he desires. This matter is worthy attention, The money thus expended 
abroad should be kept at home. Every owner of a flock of thoroughbreds should 
stimulate his neighbor to invest in his line of business, and assist by selling at as low 
a figure as possible, thus increasing the number of flocks and thus removing one of 
the obstacles to purchasers. 

Feeling and experiencing the difficulties alluded to, a respectable number of sheep 
breeders and wool growers met at Lansing about ten months since and drew up arti- 
cles of association, elected regular officers, and made a preliminary start in the work 
of a sheep breeders and wool growers’ association, and to-night we meet to review 
the year’s work and to give more definite shape and character to the organization. 

At the time of our organization last winter the doctors and lawyers (who under- 
stand the wants of the farmer better than he does himself) then in Washington as the 
representatives of the people, headed by Mr. Wood, of New York city, tried to revise 
our tariff laws for the benefit of the farmer and wool grower by obliging him to sell 
his wool at from five to ten cents less per pound than he is now doing. But, thanks 
to that national organization known as the grange, and similar organizations of our 
own, which said “Stop this proceeding,” I believe it was stopped; and by what I 
learn from the honorable gentlemen who are again convened, they are going to let it 
stop. My belief, founded on observation, is that the most persuasive argument to 
one of these gentlemen is the probability, possibility or certainty of losing his po- 
litical head by pursuing a course which his constituents do not think tends to their 
best interests. Even our milk-and-water President, in his message, devotes a few 
chapters to agriculture, stimulated, no doubt, by the stand lately taken by the farm- 
ers through their various associations to express their desires; but on the subject of 
stock-raising he is silent, as on any other branch of agricultural industry, supposing 
that the words of Washington, in his eighth annual message, would be sufficient for 
all practical purposes. Our lawyer Governor, too, is made happy in being recognized 
by the grangers, and has promised to aid in all needed legislation for the farmers. 
The power of the husbandman is felt through their organizations, and, aside from 
the great benefit to our business as breeders, it will be in the future of incalculable 
benefit politically. Thus it becomes necessary for us to use every means to sustain 
them. The success of the farmer is the foundation of all business successes, and as 
the raising of good stock increases, in a like manner does good farming follow. 

It has been thought by some that the premiums offered by the State Agricultural 
Society on sheep were not proportioned, relatively, to those of other stock, and that 
the classification in all respects was not what was desired. I have made a hasty com- 
parison of the amount of premiums offered last year for cattle, horses, and sheep, 
excluding breeders’ special premiums on horses. Premiums offered on cattle, $2,419; 
on horses, $2,036; sheep, $834. Sheep as compared with cattle, about one-third; as 
compared with horses, about two-fifths. 

Perhaps a well considered plan of classification of sheep, as well as a schedule of 
premiums to be presented to the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society at its meeting to revise the premium list for 1879, might be expedient. 

By the rules of the National Wool Growers’ Association, this association hecomes 
auxiliary, and has through its President and two delegates selected by this association 
a voice in its general management. 

Fellow farmers, stock breeders, and wool growers, it seems to me that Nature has 
done much for the State of Michigan. No State has a better climate. No other 
State in the Union has so great and varied sources of wealth. The almost continuous 
water navigation around her borders affords carrying facilities enjoyed by few States. 
The numerous railroads crossing her domain, all connect with the great lines running 
east and west, while others penetrating her most northern borders afford facilities 
for carrying to the great commercial centers the varied productions of those portions 
of the State. She has more and better pine timber than any other State. Her iron 
and copper mines are inexhaustible; her coal beds are vielding their valuable pro- 
ducts, while her beds of gypsum provide immense amounts of fertilizers for all parts 
of the State. As to variety and richness of soil, no State exceeds her. It is well 
adapted to all classes of sheep, added to which are her unrivaled institutions of 
learning. With all these advantages, what prevents Michigan from taking the front 
rank as a sheep and wool producing State? ‘Then let us awake to our own interests; 
let us remove every obstacle to success in this enterprise, and let us show by prac- 
tical results what can be accomplished by a strict adherence to nature’s laws. ‘The 
sheep interest in this State is as yet in its infancy. 4 

In conclusion, let me urge upon the members of this association the necessity for 
persistent, intelligent action, and great good will result. A sun from which shall 
emanate a steady light shall arise, and the time will not be far distant when we can 
say with pride that Michigan is a star of the first magnitude in the sheep galaxy. 
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Mr. J. N. Smith, from the Committee on Order of Business, then read the 
following report: 


After the President’s address, there shall be appointed the following committees: 
1. On Resolutions. 2. On Finance. 3. On Premium List for consideration by State 
Agricultural Society. 4. On Sheep Shearing and State Sheep Show. 5. On Registry 
of Thoroughbred Sheep. 

Discussions are to be limited to ten-minute speeches. After the reading of papers 
and essays, there shall be fifteen minutes allowed for questions and remarks on each, 
unless general consent be given to extend the time. 

It is hereby recommended that the following-named gentlemen be placed on the 
programme: E. Townsend of Pavilion Center, N. Y., on Breeding Ewes; D. Hub- 
bard of Marshall, on Black-faced Sheep; A. F. Wood of Mason, on the adaptation of 
long-wooled sheep to the mixed husbandry of Michigan. 


The report was adopted. 

The question being asked as to the relations of this organization with the 
National Wool-growers’ Association, Mr. 'Townsend explained that there were 
no binding obligations between the two. The National Association had spent 
considerable money fighting the bill relative to duty on wool, and had made 
assessments upon the State associations for that purpose. Vermont had 
paid its assessment of $100, but Michigan had not responded for a like amount 
because the assessment was made before the State association was organized. 
The question was discussed briefly, but no action was taken. 

The secretary then read the following letter from W. G. Markham of Avon, 
N. Y., on the Registration of Sheep and its Uses: 


AVON, N. Y., December 16, 1878. 
C. A, Miller, Esq., Vice President Michigan State Sheep Breeders’ Association: 


My Dear Sir,—I very much regret my inability to be present at your annual meet- 
ing to be held at Marshall, Dec. 18th, to participate in the deliberations of your associ- 
ation, and particularly to discuss the registration of sheep, as you requested. As I 
can’t be with you! will write some thoughts that occur to me in connection with your 
discussions. The value of such gatherings by our sheep and wool men cannot be over- 
estimated. Improved sheep-husbandry isascience, far deeper than is generally regard- 
ed. Among our domestic animals no other has so great a number of fine points as the 
Merino sheep. They have not only the essential qualifications of constitution, form, 
and style which are characteristic of horses and cattle, but have also their covering into 
which enter an almost endless variety of wools as regards both quality and length of 
staple. I sometime since wrote to Mr. Geo. Wm. Bond, of Boston, regarding the 
classification of sheep at our fairs. Mr. Bond is well known as one of the most emi- 
nent experts in the country in matters of wool fiber. In his reply he says: 

“Not only is there the great variety of merino wools as to fineness, length, yolk, 
etc., to which you refer, but also a difference even to be tound in the wools of any two 
places, owing to the climate, feed, etc,; differences so subtle as to be hard to define, 
but sufficient often to make a wool utterly unfit for the manufacture of goods of cer- 
tain descriptions, though it may bear so close a resemblance in appearance to that 
which is used as to make one unfamiliar with the manufacture consider it a mere 
whim that a distinction should be made between them.” 

Again, referring to our classification, Class 2, bred for fineness of fleece-quality 
adapted to the manufacture of broadcloths and similar fabrics, he says: 

“J am sorry to say that to this day no such wool has been grown in this country, as 
no section has been found adapted to its growth. I mean wool suitable for broad- 
cloth. Much beautiful wool has been found adapted for fancy cassimere, flannels, and 
even doeskins, but none that will give a finished face to compare with those raised in 
Germany, South America, Cape of Good Hope and some parts of Australia. This 
class, however, leaving out the adaptation referred to, is of the greatest importance.” 

I refer to Mr. Bond to show the fine points to be looked after in fleece alone. 

No other of our domestic animals are so plastic or are so readily moulded by the 
breeders as the sheep, but the laws which govern their modification are most intri- 
cate and mysterious, It is very clear that success in breeding our improved Merinos 
requires a high degree of intelligence and an earnest devotion to the business. 

lt is evident to all who are familiar with the first principles of breeding, that it is 
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of first importance in making selections of rams for coupling with ewes, to know not 
only their pedigrees but the characteristics of each of their several ancestors as far 
back as possible. The Flock Record, adopted by one New York Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation, is a most simple and convenient book for keeping such record, showing at 
aglance the pedigree and full description of each sheep, with weight of fleece, ete., 
together with the origin of the flock. To keep such a record of a flock of 150 sheep 
would probably require three days’ time in the year. It is safe to say that the 
breeder who thinks this too much trouble will find himself distanced by his com- 
petitors who keep the record. 


The value of registration of the pedigrees of our thoroughbred American Merinos 
in aconvenient form for reference, is apparent. ‘lo be most valuable it should be 
free from sectional aggrandizement, and be universally patronized by breeders of 
such sheep throughout the United States. Delay has been made in forwarding pedi- 
grees to the American Merino Register in hopes that a union might be effected be- 
tween it and the Vermont Register upon a basis that would be unanimously adopted, 
but efforts in that direction have failed, and pedigrees are being forwarded to the 
American Merino Register with the expectation of bringing it to a successful com- 
pletion in due time. 

The annual meeting of the New York Sheep Breeders’ Association will probably 
be held the last Wednesday in January next, at Rochester, at which time we should 
be glad to see yourself and others of your association. 

Very truly yours, 
WM. G. MARKHAM. 

Mr. J. N. Smith inquired what necessity there was for having more than 
one Merino register for the United States. 

Mr. Townsend said there was no necessity for more than one, but several 
had been started through local jealousy or other causes. The Vermont Regis- 
ter is nearly completed and will soon be published. The New York Register is 
not as far advanced. The Ohio Register is not satisfactory. Mr. Townsend 
thought they would all have to be consolidated into one national registry. 

The question was asked why Michigan could not have a sheep registry of its 
own. 

R. F. Johnstone replied that the work of providing and keeping up a 
respectable record would not pay, either by the fees that would be collected or 
by the sale of the work when printed and published. Such a work would re- 
quire an enormous amount of time from any person who was adapted by edu- 
cation and training for such a work. ‘The sheep breeders of Ohio had got out 
one very valuable volume, and it was of great value to the breeders of that 
State. It cost $3 for the single volume, but it had proved so unremunerative 
that the work had been given up. There was now in preparation in Vermont 
a register that promised to be of great value to the breeders throughout the 
United States, and which would contain all that was valuable to the breeders 
of thoroughbreds. What was needed at present was not so much the pedigree 
of individual rams as the proof that the blood of flocks kept for the supply of 
thoroughbreds was perfect and without flaw in their descent from imported 
Merinos. The Vermont Register promised to do this work more thoroughly 
than any other publication of the kind that had yet been attempted. So far 
as we can learn, it is in the hands of experts, and it is not probable that the 
management will haggle about a word in the name. It should, in reality, be a 
national work, and the adoption of a general name will only be a question of 
time. Many of the breeders of this State, as well as of Western New York, 
had already registered their flocks in it, and coming from the source from 
whence all our western thoroughbreds have sprung, it was well adapted to the 
wants of our Michigan breeders, and though its name might seem sectional and 
limited, it would in reality be a national work, and must be so from its very 
nature. If we get what our breeders need, we might exclaim with the great 
dramatist, ‘‘ What’s in a name?”’ 
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Mr. D. P. Dewey, of Grand Blane, was in favor of Michigan breeders meet- 
ing with the Vermont Registry, on condition that the name be changed to the 
National Register. 

By request, Mr. Peter Martin, of Rush, N. Y., explained briefly the charac- 
ter of the American Merino Register proposed to be issued by the New York 
breeders. He preferred the plan to that of Vermont, or any other, and invit- 
ed the codperation of Michigan and other States. Still, he would be willing 
to unite with Vermont, if the name of the register were changed so as to be 
national. 


After some further discussion, the subject was referred to the committee 
haying that subject in charge. with instructions to report the next day. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The following committees were then appointed : 


Resolutions—R. F. Johnstone, J. N. Smith. D. P. Dewey. 

Finance—W.J.G. Dean, R. B. Caruss, B. Tl. Ingalls. 

State Fair Premium List—A. F. Wood, Hugh ‘McDonald, William Ball, W. E. Ken- 
nedy. D. Hubbard, R. B. Caruss. 

On Sheep Shearing Show—R. M. D. Edwards, D. P. Dewey, R. Dougherty. 

On Registry—J. W. Thompson, M. L. Ray, E. W. Hardy. 


Mr. C. A. Miller was then called upon for his paper on ‘‘ Practice in Sheep 
Husbandry,’? which he read, after which the meeting adjourned until the 
next morning. 


After a careful glance over the subject of practical sheep husbandry, it seems to me 
as if nothing new could be added to its history. Sheep husbandry is connected inti- 
mately with the early history of man. What records we have are mingled with 
romance and allegory, The sheep and the owners are placed in climes fanned by soft 
zephyrs, in lands where the scenery is enchanting, where shady nooks under umbra- 
geous trees are cooled by purling brooks that meander through luscious pastures 
dotted with flocks feeding and Inxuriating on the sweet herbage, while lambkins 
sport around them to the music made by the singing rivulets. Add to this beautiful 
scene the silver-haired shepherds watching the constellations as they pass through 
the heavens by night, or resting by day, while the youthful shepherds and shepherd- 
esses are engaged in their duties with the flocks and rehearsing to each other the old, 
old story that has tingled in the ears of man and woman since ‘the fall from Eden. 

Then again we read of monarchs, and their princes and nobles using their despotic 
and feudal powers to promote the production of wool by the protection of the flocks 
of their vassals, making stringent edicts, not permitting the feet of the wayfarer to 
tread on the sheep Ww alks, and appointing regular corps of shepherds to care for the 
flocks, and to lead them from the plains of Estremadura to the mountain slopes of 
the Sierras of Castile and Arragon, and as the rigors of winter descended on the 
mountains, to bring them back to . the milder climates and more productive pastures 
of the valleys and the plains. 

The Electors of the German States eagerly seized on the sheep of Spain, and poured 
out their treasures to propagate them. ‘The king of France accepted the sheep of 
the Escurial flocks as a royal gift from his brother on the throne of Spain. England 
herself, through King George “the Thir d, made her diplomacy serviceable in procuring 
the best flocks of the’ merino, though Spain had her laws prohibiting the exportation 
of her sheep. This infringement of the law, tacitly submitted to, led to other 
infringements, of which our own ancestors at last took advantage, and the true merino 
was at last imported into the United States in the early ‘part of the present century. 

It was about the early part of the eighteenth century that we began to learn some- 
thing of the inner workings of sheep ‘husbandry, and that romance and poetical con- 
ceptions were brushed away by the hand of reality. It was then that the wants of 

mankind swept away the privileges heretofore enjoyed by the nobles and land- 
owners and the edicts of monarchy were as idle wind against the march of progress. 
Then it was that plebeian energy accomplished what neither emperor nor kings had 
been able to command with all their untold wealth. One of these plebeians was 
Bakewell of England. ‘The wonderful results which he worked out in the Leicester 
sheep gave him the credit of being in possession of some secret by which he would 
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change the embryo lamb into any form he desired, and that he rather encouraged the 
promulgation of that idea, ‘Time and experiment in other directions have proved 
that his secret was but the results of an intelligent and busy brain, backed by untiring 
industry and perseverance. EJ]]man was another worker of the same character, but in 
a different direction. He unfolded the capacities of the Down sheep of England to 
furnish a supply of the choicest animal food known to the world, and size, character 
and form of the whole race of the middle-wooled sheep of Great Britain were im- 
proved, so that they now seem to be almost a different variety from their ancestors 
that cropped the short herbage of the bleak tracts of pasture in Sussex, Hampshire, 
Shropshire and Oxfordshire. 

During the early part of the present century our own citizens, while hard at work in 
the formation of the Republic of the Union, and trying to supply the demands which 
its numerous wants had created, took the merinos from the hands of the importers, 
and, placing them on the hills of New England, found that it was necessary to modify 
and change the characteristics which had been acquired by centuries of the treatment 
accorded them in their old habitat—Spain. Hence we find in tracing the history of 
practical sheep husbandry in this country, that afew men commenced the work of 
improvement and of developing the nature of the merino sheep with a marked suc- 
cess that has made their names famous throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The early importations, we have reason to believe, possessed the long, small head 
and thin neck, the narrow chest, the flat rib, the long legs, the small bone, the light 
fine fleece, which is to-day condemned, and has been changed into the full head and 
neck, the broad chest, the round rib and back, the short legs, the larger bone, and the 
heavy fleeces, which to-day characterize the best flocks of the hardy, robust, compact, 
and symmetrical sheep which meets the eye inso many flocks of the American merino, 
and charms it with its beauty and perfection, as models of highly wrought mechan- 
ical skill. 

The results obtained from these improvements on the original importations have 
been as satisfactory, financially, as they have been in meeting the wants of the breeder 
in his demands for a higher development. ‘They have not been gained without study 
or without earnest and untiring labor and many disappointing experiments. ‘lo be 
a successful breeder, requires peculiar gifts as well as talents of no mean order, The 
same powers of reasoning and observation, those great instincts which flash like 
lightning on the inventor, the enterprising merchant, the great leader of armies, and 
that power of discrimination and selection which is cultivated by experience, are 
brought into play by the men who revolutionize a herd of animals, The Bates and 
the Booths are just as great in their way as farmers and breeders as are the Bis- 
marcks, the Lincolns, or the Grants, who lead in the progress of a nation. The idea 
that men who are fools in any other occupation, can make good enough farmers, 
should be exploded. We want Bakewells and Ellmans—more Atwoods and Ham. 
monds—-more Riches and Robinsons. We want more farmers with foresight and en- 
ergy who will study the necessity of their flocks and herds, and who will breed only 
from the best of ther kind, no matter where they come from. It is only the careless, 
the idle, the farmer without brains that will be heard to remark that practical sheep 
husbandry of the highest order will not pay. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention met, the President in the chair. 

The President invited all who were present to take part in the discussion 
who took an interest in the breeding of sheep and their improvement. 

Mr. Thompson, from the Committee on Registry, reported that two of the 
old committee were absent, and the President appointed Mr. Ray and Mr. 
Hardy to fill out. 

Mr. Peter Martin, of Rush, N. H., read his paper on ‘‘Stock-raising.”’ 

Mr. E. Townsend followed with ‘‘Remarks on the Adaptation and Management 
of Breeding Ewes.’’ 

Mr. Hugh McDonald, of Horton, read a paper on the ‘‘ Long wooled sheep 
and their management.”’ 

Mr. Deville Hubbard, of Marshall, followed with an address on the ‘‘Profits 
of keeping the long wools as a business in place of all others.” 

Mr. Smith, from the Committee on Order of Business, reported, and recom- 
mended that the election of officers shall be the first business of the afternoon 
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session; also that a session of the Convention be held in the evening, com- 
mencing at 7 o'clock. Adopted. 

Mr. J. ). Adams, of Climax, remarked that while we were providing for the 
growth of wool, he would like to know what we were going to do with it, and 
he would ask if it would not be well if some time was given to a consideration 
of establishing the prices at which it must be sold to make it profitable. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention met, the President in the Chair. 

The first business in order was the election of officers, and it was ordered 
that the following members shall be declared elected by a viva voce vote: 

President—W illiam Ball, Hamburg, Livingston county. 

Vice President—C, A. Miller, Marshall, Calhoun county. 

Secretary—R. F. Johnstone, Detroit. 

Treasurer—D. P. Dewey, Grand Blane, Genesee county. 

Executive Committee—Hugh McDonald, Horton, Jackson county; Richard Dougherty, 
Parkville, St. Joseph county; J. J. Jones, Hillsdale, Hillsdale county; Deville Hub- 
bard, Marshall, Calhoun county. 


The members continuing for the year 1879 are: 


J.S. Wood, Saline, Washtenaw county; W. E. Kennedy, Liberty, Jackson county; 
J. T. Rich, Elba, Lapeer county; E. E. Southwell, Marengo, Calhoun county; E. Bur- 
lingame, Byron, Shiawassee county. 

Mr. A. F. Wood was then called upon to read his paper ‘‘ On Long-Wooled 
Sheep and their Management.” 

Mr. D. P. Dewey, of Grand Blanc, followed with an ‘‘ Essay on Sheep Show 
and Fatting them for Exhibition.” 

The subject of washing sheep was discussed, and it was the almost unani- 
mous conclusion that the practice of washing sheep should be discontinued, 
and the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the expression of this Convention that the operation of wash- 
ing sheep before shearing is one that can be profitably dispensed with, and that 
sheep if properly cared for so that their fleeces are kept free from all extraneous 
matter will do better, and the wool will be in better condition for the buyer and 
seller if unwashed. 

Resolwed, That taking into consideration the risk to the sheep, and the great ex- 
pense and labor which washing sheep incurs, that we do not consider that washing 
the heavy-wooled Merinos is profitable to the wool grower, and that in should be 
discarded generally. 

Mr. C. A. Miller presented letters which he had received from J. L. Hayes 
in relation to the so-called Wood tariff and its propositions, which were read. 

The Secretary presented a letter of G. B. Stebbins, Esq., who had acted as 
representative of this association at Washington during the discussion of the 
proposed change in wool and woolen sections of the Wood tariff bill. 

The communications were referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The convention then adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock P. M. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The convention met, with the President in the chair. 

The Committee on Finance reported that they had examined the report of 
the Treasurer and had found that his receipts to the close of the year had been 
$29, out of which he had paid $9, and that a balance remained on hand of 
$20. Adopted. 
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The Committee on the Premium List reported that they would recommend 
that in making any suggestions to the State Agricultural Society at its annnal 
meeting that such suggestions include a recommendation of an increase in the 
aggregate of premiums offered for sheep, which is now about $800 to $1,200, 
and also the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this convention respectfully recommends to the State Agricultural 
Society that the sum of $1,200 be appropriated for the division of the premium list 


upon sheep, in accordance with the recommendations of the committee on that 
subject. 


Adopted. 
The same committee recommended the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the class of thoroughbred American Merino sheep shall consist only 
of sheep registered, or which shall have a certificate of eligibility to registration in 
such register as may be selected by the State Agricultural Society as its standard, 
and that another class shall be known as “ full blood” Merinos, which shall consist of 
Merino sheep not eligible to registry as thoroughbreds. 


Adopted. 

The same committee recommended the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is recommended to the State Agricultural Society to offer a 
sweepstakes premium of not less than $25 for the best thoroughbred American Merino 
ram exhibited at the next State Fair. 

Adopted. 

The same committee reported the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that sheep intended for exhibition 


at the State Fair should be shorn not later than the 20th of April preceding the 
exhibition, 

Adopted. 

The Committee on Registration submitted two reports, one of them recom- 
mending that the Vermont registry should be adopted. The other that if the 
American New York register be completed that it should be adopted. The 
latter report was adopted. 

Mr. Wood, from the Committee on Premiums, reported in favor of holding 
a sheep-shearing show and festival in the city of Jackson during the third or 
fourth week in “April, 1879, and that the Executive Committee be authorized 
to present the subject to the State Agricultural Society, representing that 
sheep should be shown in the spring, and that in this connection they should 
be solicited to contribute $500 towards the expenses of such exhibition, and 
that in case sufficient aid cannot be procured in that direction, that the Com- 
mittee are authorized to apply to the Michigan Central Association for the 
facilities to hold such exhibition on their grounds at Lansing. Also that the 
Executive Committee of this Association are directed to prepare a premium 
list and make all necessary arrangements for the sheep show and festival here- 
by proposed to be held. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. 8. P. Wormley, of Marshall, was invited to give his experience with the 
long wools and their profitable management, on which he took issue with Mr, 
D. Hubbard. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Resolutions report the following as expressive of the 
views of this Convention on the several subjects submitted to it: 

WHEREAS, This meeting is the first convention called since the meeting at which 
this Association was organized, and there has been brought before it a “number of 


subjects of great interest to the sheep-breeding and wooi-growing interests of the 
State of Michigan; therefore it is 
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Resolved, That it is the general opinionin regard to the establishment of a Regis- 
ter of American Merino Sheep, so far as information has been laid before the con- 
vention, that there should be established a Merino Sheep Register which should be 
sustained by the breeders of this State as well as by the breeders of all other States 
in which the growing of fine wools is a prominent industry, and that such Register 
should be known as the National Register of American Merino Thoroughbred Sheep, 
and to such work we shall accord our most cordial support. 

Resolved, That we do hereby recommend that no change should be made in the tar- 
iff of duties on wool, and that our Senators and Representatives in Congress be noti- 
fied of the action of this Convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to J. L. Hayes, 
Esq., of Boston, for his active and able advocacy of the interests of the woolgrow- 
ers during the last session of Congress, and also to G. B. Stebbins, Esq., of Detroit, 
for his representation of the views adopted by this Association at its meeting at 
Lansing on the 30th of January, 1878. 

Resolved, That it is with pleasure we recognize the presence of E. E. ‘Townsend, 
of Pavilion Center, and of Peter Martin, Esq. of Rush, New York, as visitors in 
response to the invitation tendered to them, and that we most heartily appreciate 
the counsel, advice and experience which they have given in answer to the many 
questions presented on sheep-breeding. 

Resolved, That it is our earnest desire that the Michigan State Agricultural Soci- 
ety should co-operate with this Society in holding a sheep-shearing exhibition of 
short-wools and long-wools during the spring of 1879. 

Resolved, That the general attendance at this the first Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan State Breeders’ Association, the manifest interest taken in its proceedings, 
and subjects which have been discussed, have proved that this organization is des- 
tined to promote the improvement and value of the sheep of the State. 

Resolved, That we commend to the attention of the members of this Association 
that each in his own neighborhood solicit the addition of members to the Asssocia- 
tion, and thus strengthen it in influence and in finances by increased membership. 


The resolutions were adopted. 

The Secretary, Mr. Johnstone, just before the close of the Convention, 
made a brief address on the general history and condition of the sheep interests. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
HELD AT LANSING, FEBRUARY 10th, 1880. 


The second annual convention of the Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation met in pursuance of a call, at the Hudson House, Lansing, commencing 
on Tuesday evening, February 10th. ‘The authorities having tendered the 
Association the use of the Pomological Society’s room in the State Capitol, it 
was accepted and the members adjourned thither. On calling the roll the fol- 
lowing members presented themselves and paid $1 each: 


Calhoun county—C, A. Miller and C. E. Southwell, Marshall; W. S. Sprague, Duck 
Lake; R. J. Emery, Albion; Wm. Radford, Marshall; J. W. Sprague, Battle Creek. 
Jackson county—S. 8. Brewster, Hanover; M. L. Dey, Springport; L. F. Knowles, 
Parma; W.J.G. Dean, Hanover; Frank Elmer, Devereaux; Wm. N. Adams, Jackson; 
O. V. Hammond, Milton Gillett, and Myron Gillett, Springport; J. W. Newberry, 
Hanover; R. D. M. Edwards, Napoleon; J. W. Dey, Devereaux. 
i county— Wm. Ball, Hamburg; E. W. Hardy, Oceola; W. J. Garlock 
owell. 
Oakland county—Adam Diehl, Milford; Lyman Cate and J. F. Bamber, High!and. 


5d 
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Washtenaw county—F. S. Finley, Ypsilanti; C.M. Fellows, Manchester; J. E. Smith 
Ypsilanti; J.S. Wood and A, A, Wood, Saline. 

Macomb county—A. D. Taylor, Romeo. 

Cass county—B. G. Buel, Little Prairie Ronde. 

Shiawassee county—Martin Dietrich, Laingsburg; L. W. Barnes, Byron; W.G. Mor- 
rice, Morrice. 

Lenawee county—Henry Wilson, Tipton. 

Kalamazoo county—R. Bishop, Vicksburg; 5. B. Hammond, Kalamazoo; J. M. Nea- 
smith, Vicksburg. 

Ingham county—A. F. Wood, Mason; W. H. Horton, Eden. 

St. Joseph county—A. W. Maring, Mendon; E. Olney, Leonidas; Richard Dougherty, 
Parkville; Geo. Pellett, Mendon. 

Hillsdale county—J. M. Southworth, Allen; W. E. Kennedy, Somerset. 

Van Buren county—John Gillespie, Lawton; E. B. Welch, Paw Paw. 

Lapeer county—John Abbott, Lapeer; Geo. W. Higby, Lapeer; C. 5. Dean, Lapeer; 
J. T. Rich, Lapeer; B. T. Ingalls, Almont. 


The President being in the chair called the meeting to order and delivered 
the following address: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen of the Wool-growers and Sheep-breeders’ Association : 


More than another year has passed since our last meeting. Many changes have 
taken place since that time. In the eastern world, want, famine, pestilence, war and 
terror reign; with us are peace and quietness, plenty to eat and much to spare. 
While in our own country, with her varied industries, with her great mineral wealth, 
her thriving manufactories, her diversified agricultural pursuits and great variety 
of climate, and with her republican form of government, prosperity is everywhere 
apparent; in the old world adversity, depression, and an unusual disquiet and dis- 
trust pervades the masses. 

Russia, with her iron heel and despotism placed on the galled neck of her subjects, 
is hardly able to hold control, and is contemplating another war, hoping to direct 
attention from the slumbering volcano which threatens to destroy her cruel and rot- 
ten dynasty. 

Prussia, with her serious church question and jealous neighbors, the disaffection 
of her population is hardly able to preserve a surface quiet. England, with her Af- 
ghan and Zulu wars, her land difficulties, and starving subjects, her great crop fail- 
ures, her large increasing public debt, the general depression of her business inter- 
ests, coupled with the almost universal Irish discontent, has a heavy burden to carry, 
and must ere long make many needed reforms in her modes of government, and cur- 
tail that grasping and avaricious policy which characterizes the Beaconsfield rule. 

While such, in brief, is the position of affairs in some of the important govern- 
ments in Europe, in the United States prosperity and happiness everywhere abound. 
Resumption of specie payments is an assured fact. A greenback dollar is equivalent 
to a gold dollar, and one can go from Maine to Mexico’s farthest shore, Nova Sco- 
tia to Behring’s Straits, through her “ Majesty’s Dominions,” and all are glad to get 
the once despised greenback at its par value. 

Our mining interests, so long depressed, are now paying dividends on stock, mines 
are being worked to their full capacity, and all departments, from the smelting 
works to the rolling mills and manufactories, are obliged to run night and day to 
supply the increasing demands for their products. 

Railroads are being built to a large extent, dividends on stock are reported, and a 
healthy activity pervades every department in that direction. Agricultural interests 
are in a prosperous condition. Money heretofore withheld from a lack of confidence 
in business enterprise is now seeking investment. Rates of interest are materially 
reduced, and in every department of industry there are unusual signs of activity. 
Farm products are in better demand, at an increased value, Wheat, pork, beef, mut- 
ton and wool are returning a fair profit to the producer. Though in all departments 
of farming there are positive gains, there is no one interest that shows so great an 
advance, and is so sure to pay well for years to come as wool raising. No other 
interest in agriculture has made so great a stride in its upward career, and no other 
has any better basis for substantiability. With the dawn of better times came an 
increased demand for woolen goods, and with the demand better prices. This 
demand has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of every one. ‘To supply this 
demand manufacturers are all running to their fullest capacity, and cannot supply 
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the wants of the trade. As a sequence the price of wool has advanced over fifty per 
cent within the last few months, and the advance will undoubtedly be sustained. 
With these paying prices for wool, farmers will improve the shearing capacity of 
their flocks by better care and more careful breeding. More and better wool and 
better animals will be the result. At no time in the history of sheep breeding has 
there been so great a demand for thoroughbred males as the present. It is not con- 
fined to any particular locality, but from all over the sheep producing regions. 

The demands of the far west are very great, and must be supplied from the more 
eastern portion of the United States. Every good lamb that is dropped should, if 
possiple, be raised. But, says the timid man, this demand cannot last. ‘Too much 
wool, too many sheep, and the result will be starvation prices again. This is what 
he is always saying about all branches of business, and he never helps any. The les- 
sons of the past should be heeded. Sheep in the days gone by ruled high. Wool was 
high, and many invested their money recklessly and lost. The fault was not in the 
business, in the times and in the men. The war caused a large demand for woolen 
goods, and consequently an increased demand for wool. Greenbacks- were worth 
about forty cents on the dollar, but passed for a dollar. Everybody had plenty and 
expected to have, and extravagance ruled the masses, the rich, the government offi- 
cial, and the laborer alike. Wild investments were made, debts contracted, and every- 
thing seemed prosperous, the war suddenly collapsed. 

A very large amount of manufactured goods were thrown upon the market by the 
United States Government, as well as by manufacturers and merchants, whose shelves 
were overloaded with goods made from wools bought at the prevailing high prices. 
The country was full of foreign wools and woolen goods brought over by the import- 
ers. The demand ceased. Greenbacks depreciated greatly in value, debts contracted 
in the wild times of seeming prosperity had to be paid with the depreciated currency, 
and then came, as must always come under similar circumstances, a general and uni- 
versal shrinkage in values and consequently a paralysis in business all over the land, 
and in sackcloth and ashes have we been paying penance for years, as a result of the 
most cruel and relentless civil war on record. But circumstances have changed, 
Peace encircles our domain. From the debris and desolation of those terrible years, 
Pheenix-like, business prosperity has arisen from these ashes and sends its cheering 
influence into every department of industry, and to-day a man who carefully invests 
his means and time in sheep husbandry does so with the certainty of a liberal reward 
for his investment, It is estimated that about eighty per cent of the wool manufac- 
tured of late has been produced in this country, the other twenty per cent having 
been imported from other countries. With the increased consumption of woolen 
goods and the certainty of its continuance, it needs no very astute calculation to show 
that an over production of wool is not to be feared in the near future. This country 
is receiving from the old world its hundreds of thousands of her people who must all 
be consumers, for all must be clothed. 

Mutton is so desirable and necessary an article of consumption, and brings so remu- 
nerative a price, that sheep will not accumulate as fast asin years gone by. Bya 
concert of action and unity of interests, the wool growers and manufacturers, through 
associations kindred to ours, have formed « powerful co-working national organiza- 
tion. The views of the woo] grower and manufacturer no longer conflict, bnt work 
in harmony. The present tariffon wools and woolen goods works satisfactorily to 
both producer and manufacturer, and if let alone by Congressional tinkers will give 
stability aad security to our business as wool growers, 

By these two national organizations, sustained by the different State organiza- 
tions, we represent no feeble power, and can by united affort be of material aid in 
checking a revision of that portion of our present tariff laws. 

By organization much more can be accomplished than by individual effort. Among 
the many societies of merit in this State ours holds no mean place. Its importance 
demands our earnest attention. ‘To sustain it by well attended meetings, by papers 
well prepared relative to its interests, accompanied by discussions and interchanges 
of views on different subjects, is our duty. It should not only be a Michigan Wool- 
growers and Sheep-breeders’ Association in name, but in fact. Its importance should 
bring breeders from every part of the State. The acquaintances formed will alone 
pay for the time and expense. It should be confined to no particular class of breed- 
ers. Not Merino, Longwool, Downs, nor any special breed should be represented, 
but all breeds. Every breeder should feel equally at home and champion his partic- 
ular choice of breeds. The great principles of improvement in breeding, underlie 
all breeds, and each breeder should make such application of them as best pertains 
to his chosen breed or family. 

The pecuniary consideration in raising wool and mutton is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and each should haye the benefit of the other’s experience. Annual meetings 
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of our society should at least be held, and as many more as those interested think 
best. At this meeting a programme of exercises should be arranged for the next, 
and persons be chosen to prepare such papers as the programme Calls for, and I would 
recommend that a committee of three or more be selected to perform such duty. 
of exercises by two or three officers is a difficult task to perform satisfactorily. If 
This selecting a time and place of holding our meeting and arranging a programme 
necessary, I would recommend that the rules be so amended that the time and place 
of holding the next meeting be fixed now. I think some expression in the form of a 
resolution should be discussed and prepared at this meeting relative to washing 
sheep before shearing. ‘he manner in which samples of wool should be arranged 
for exhibition at our fairs ought to be stated, so that there may be a similarity in 
the arrangements made by the different exhibitors. This is a matter of importance 
and deserves attention. ‘The election of your officers should be by ballot, as every 
voter has a better chance to express his choice of candidates than by a viva voce vote. 
Some steps should be taken to have a report of our meetings and deliberations pub- 
lished in the stock journals of the country. 

Gentlemen of this Association, I heartily thank you for the honor you have be- 
stowed on me in twice electing me your president. I have endeavored to discharge 
my duties as I understood them. I thank you for your generous support and good 
will. 


This address was followed by a paper from E. W. Hardy, of Oceola, Liy- 
ingston county, on the keeping of breeding ewes, from which we condense the. 
following: 

One of the most practical and important subjects that could come before a 
meeting such as this one, is the care and management of breeding ewes. Com- 
mencing with the summer months, the ewes at this time are suckling lambs, 
and they should be kept in small flocks, perhaps from 30 to 50 in a flock, with 
plenty of range and good pasture including a variety of grasses. 

Would not favor a too rank growth as the stability of the grass is lessened. 

On a pasture for sheep, should avoid sowing plaster as much as possible. 

Particularly at this time of the year water is indispensable for young and 
old; also salt is very essential. One should see his flock often. Was not in 
fayor of housing through the summer. It is detrimenta] to the ewe. They 
are more liable to the disease. 

Wean the lambs the latter part of August, or the first of September, putting 
the ewes on short feed to stop the flow of milk, also milking them occasion- 
ally. Out of a flock of 150 have never been troubled with sore or broken bags. 

We keep the ewes in moderate flesh until breeding time, as they are surer of 
breeding than when too fleshy. 

At breeding time the ewes should be thriving and gaining. Give a little 
grain if necessary. 

Tagging is very essential, both spring and fall. Keep record of breeding’ 
and time of Jambing. 

Stock rams should suit the flock. Get the ram which will make the great- 
est improvement, and not let $5 or $20 on the price of a good ram overbalance 
your better judgment. More breeders haye made decided blunders in the use 
of inferior stock animals, because they could save a few dollars, than there 
ever has been through ignorance. Breed only to superior sizes. It is better 
that a ewe be not bred at all than to aram inferior to herself. Michigan 
breeders are making mistakes in this. 

Ewes should be kept in a flock by themselves according to age and strength. 
Ewes should have plenty of exercise. They should be driven 80 rods and fed 
straw and cornstalks. For grain, I prefer oats and bran, or barley, oats and 
bran. Do not like corn; it should be mixed with other grain, and grain 
should be fed twice a day. 
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As the lambing season approaches ewes should be carefully handled—should 
have a feeding of roots daily; the sugar beet is preferable. One man should 
have charge of the sheep; a regular system of feeding should be adopted. 

As ewes commence lambing they should be kept out of storms and in a warm 
place, and require much attention and care. A good crop of lambs pays well, 
and such a crop shows good management. 


The following resolutions were offered by Mr. J. P. Thompson, of Detroit, 
and adopted : 


Resolved, That so much of the President’s address as refers to the tariff on wool be 
referred to a committee of three, to be entitled the committee on tariff. 

Resolved, That so much as refers to a harmony of views between the wool grower 
and the manufacturer be referred to the same committee. 

Resolved, That so much as refers to the importance of this association, be referred 
to a committee of three, to report programme for next meeting; also to the several 
other matters presented by the President in his address, and included in the first 
resolutions. 


The President announced the following committees : 


Tariff—The Hon. John T, Rich, chairman; C. A. Miller, J.S. Wood. 
Programme—D. P. Dewey, C. M. Fellows, A. F. Wood. 
Rules—R, D. Edwards, W. E. Kennedy, John H. Thompson. 


On motion of Lyman Cate, Lansing was agreed upon as the place for holding 
the next annual meeting. 


REPORT ON REGISTRY. 


Mr. C. A. Miller presented the following report: 
To the Honorable Association of Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers: 


Your committee that was appointed at the last annual meeting held at Marshall, 
to confer with other associations in relation to forming a union to prepare a plan for 
publishing a National Merino Register, would report as follows: We have attended 
a meeting of the New York State Breeders’ Association, found them ready to act. 
They passed a resolution and appointed a committee to meet with Michigan and 
other States that will join in perfecting a plan for publishing a National Merino 
Register. We have corresponded with the Secretary of the Illinois Sheep Breeders’ 
Association; they called their meeting at an early day and appointed three delegates 
to confer upon a plan for register. ‘hey appear to be alive and determined to go 
ahead. We have corresponded with the Secretary of the Wisconsin Association, and 
we see by a published account of their doings in the Inter-Ocean that they have 
appointed a committee to meet with others in forming a union to agree upon some 
feasible plan to organize a National Merino Register. 

A crude plan has been drawn out by the above correspondence something like the 
following: Each State to appoint a committee to examine all pedigrees of residents 
of their respective States, each to make its own rules and regulations, to pay the 
expense incurred of making examinations of pedigrees, and preparing the same for 
publication; the pedigrees to be submitted to a committee appointed by the several 
States, and when passed upon by them it shall be final. ‘This committee to have 
charge of and publish the work, every State bearing its share of the expense. 

Your committee weuld recommend that, if you should deem it best to pursue this 
subject farther, the Association amend and add to its constitution and by-laws so 
much as is necessary to accomplish the end in view, such as appointing a State com- 
mittee on pedigrees with a system of rules and regulations to govern them, that this 
important work may be commenced; also to appoint a committee to meet with the 
several committees that have been appointed by other associations. It has been 
suggested that they will meet you at Jackson in this State. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. A. MILLER. 
D. P. DEWEY. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE. 


This report led to an animated and useful discussion, and on motion of Mr. 
Rich was laid upon the table with a view to further consideration. At 10 
o’clock p. M. the convention adjourned till Wednesday morning at 8 o’clock. 
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Wednesday, February 11, 


The Conyention met in the capitol at 8 o’clock in the morning, the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 
The Secretary presented his annual report, which was as follows: 


The Secretary submits the following report for the past year of the business of the 
Michigan State Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ Association: 


Received from 35 members at the meeting held at Marshall, Dec. 19, 1878____.. $35 00 
In Treasurer’s hands at thab Gate. oo. -: oo on meen aks cele 21 00 
$56 00 


Checks were paid at the meeting at Marshall as follows: 

No; 1. toxr'stamps to;D. PP Dewey ace ce tease sole eee ee ee ee eee $1 00 

No. 2, for account of books of record, printing, stationery, etc., audited_. 35 73 

36 73 


$19 27 


This financial statement shows that the treasury is ina perfectly healthy condition, 
while it indicates that the first annual meeting was an improvement on the meeting 
that was held for its organization. 

The Secretary asks leave to direct attention of the Association to the very impor- 
tant progress which has been made in the business of breeding sheep, and especially 
the Merinos. In the Longwools and other breeds of English descent we revert nat- 
urally to the improved stock which are bred or are the produce of the improved 
native sheep of that country. But the improvement of the fine wools has created a 
type of sheep that is exclusively American. We cannot go outside of it to make any 
improvement. That is the result of development in thiscountry. That development 
has been so productive of good results that it has been found necessary that breeders 
should know how and in what direction their efforts should be directed. This con- 
sideration brought out amongst the breeders of horses the production of the stud 
books. Incattle it established the necessity of the herd books. In these Merino 
sheep it is this necessity which has inaugurated the Vermont Register, and it now 
seems to call for the extension of that admirable work into a national register, or the 
establishment of a register that will be national. How and in what manner it shall 
be done as far as Michigan interests are concerned, it is a part of the work of this 
association to decide. 

But sheep breeding has received astill greater impetus from the immense con- 
sumptive demand for wool which has been developing during the year 1879. On 
January 1 of that year the financial policy of the government was settled by unex- 
pected but complete success of the resumption of specie payments. That success, 
with the low rates of interest on the national bonds, set free an immense amount of 
capital to seek investment in new enterprises, and in no direction did it work with 
more energy than amongst the woolen manufacturers. The consumption of wool has 
created a demand that has advanced prices all over the world, and we see the clip of 
this year bringing double the prices paid last year. 

Meanwhile the effect has been to set the sheep breeders at work to supply the de- 
mand for choice sheep that will continue the improvement in size and qualities in 
fleece which has marked the progress in breeding originated by the Richs, the 
Atwoods, the Hammonds, and other distinguished breeders of the past generation, 
and this Association is, as I believe, met for that purpose. 


There were present at this session, the distinguished breeders L. P. Clark, 
Vermont, E. E. Townsend, of New York, and Mr. Edwards, of Montana. 
Mr. Edwards made an address descriptive of the husbandry of Montana and 
its advantages for sheep-breeding. He had been formerly a resident of Mich- 
igan. He said the finest grasses for pastures grew there and were more lasting 
throughout the season than in the wilderness farther southward. The water 
was of the finest quality, and timber was found quite abundant. The Mis- 
souri river secures it from railroad monopolies. With these natural advanta- 
ges it has another which cannot be too much esteemed, and that is, it has a 
climate quite free from malarial diseases. Its territories are splendid for 
stock feeding, and a large supply of live stock is now sent to Chicago. We 
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may look there for the development of sheep growing by natural growth to an 
extent that will rival California, and the production of wool will be superior 
to any now grown. Even now the advantages of position are so great that 
wool can be transported from Montana and laid down in Boston for one and 
a half cents per pound. In fact it would pay the wool growers of Michigan 
to ship their wool to Montana and then start it east by the Missouri river route 
to supply the Boston markets. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Edwards’ address, the president announced the 
election of officers for the ensuing year as in order, as by the resolution adopted 
yesterday. The Convention then elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year, Mr. Lyman Cate and Hi. R. Dewey being appointed tellers: 

President—Jessup S. Wood, of Saline. 

Vice President—A. F. Wood, of Mason. 

Secretary—W. J. G. Dean, of Hanover. 

Treasurer—D. P. Dewey, of Grand Blanc. 

Executive Committee for two years—B. F. Buell, B. T. Ingalls, Wm. Ball, R. D. W. Ed- 
wards, A. W. Maring. For one year—Hugh McDonald, Richard Dougherty, J. J. 
Jones, Deville Hubbard. 

President Wood returned thanks for his election in a few well considered 
words. He considered the interest they represented as second in importance 
to none in the State. 

R. D. Edwards, of Napoleon, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee} be appointed by the chair to revise the constitution 
and by-laws. 


Adopted. 

The chair appointed as such committee R. D. Edwards, W. E. Kennedy and 
John Thompson. 

Mr. Dean, of Hanover, moyed a reconsideration of the vote to fix the an- 
nual meeting on the third Tuesday of December in each year. Carried. 

Mr. Dean then moyed that the resolution be referred to the committee to 
revise the constitution and by-laws. Carried. 

Mr. Dewey then read his paper on the National Register and the Breeding 
of Thoroughbred Merino Sheep. 

3 Mr. Garlock, of Howell, read an essay on the ‘Breeding of Long Wool 
sheep.”’ 

Mr. H. R. Dewey moved that all accounts against the Society be presented 
this afternoon, and if not presented that they be declared forfeited. 

The Secretary begged leave to state that the resolution was useless and hoped 
it would be withdrawn, first, because there were no accounts to present; sec- 
ondly, it would be inoperative as a fiat against the payment of legal dues. 
During the past two years the officers had not only served gratuitously, but 
such things as postage and other matters as advertising and traveling expenses 
had been done for the good of the Society, and no accounts made of them. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Dougherty moved that the report of Mr. C. A. Miller be taken from the 
table for discussion. Amended so as to provide that it be taken up at the 
afternoon session. 

Mr. Edwards discussed the subject on its merits. He was in favor of a 
national register. The breeders of Michigan had already paid the Vermont 
breeders amply, and he did not propose that we should any longer be in a state 
of pupilage. We are now of age and ready to act for ourselves. 

Mr. Dougherty explained that we had a large number of long wool breeders 
as a part of the members of this association. The subject was of no interest 
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to them. If there was a national register established it would not be of any 
value to them. He thought if the fine wool members wanted a registry estab- 
lished for Michigan that they could not be called upon to support it. He 
believed that the only way we could proceed in this matter was to have a sepa- 
rate association formed for the care of such subject, and let those who were 
benefited. by it support it. 

It was decided that the report be taken from the table and considered this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Rich, from the committee to consider the subject of the tariff, reported 
the following resolutions : 


Resolved, by the Michigan Sheep Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association, That 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress are requested to use all honorable 
means to prevent any change in the present tariff on wools. [Applause.] 

Resolved, That the President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Association have 
power to appoint one or more delegates to meet with any meeting of manufacturers 
or committee of the same, whenever in their opinion the interests of the Association 
will be subserved thereby. 


The Secretary of State sent the following sheep and wool statistics to the 
convention: 


Sheep six months old and over in Michigan in the year 1879, and the number of 
sheep and pounds of wool sheared in the year 1878: 


SHEARED IN 1878, 


May, 1879. 
STATE AND COUNTIES. 
Number. 
Number. Wool, Ibs. 

Stateses-= = 5 BTA A oe ees See ee rata atta te rae aI 1,772,312 | 1,670,790 | 8,666,467 
tA \CON RESALE CAC SER A EOS coins Cpravch 8 2) PSS See ae 46 38 194 
Aerans cies. 14 feeiees cid cea teenie. aot 35,030 31,933 140,770 
PIPE ND cio oe Se oak eeictcia eee acpi mmep ete hes 53 42 172 
PANT UMTS e ete cSt oes. Wee ea Pre sh ane sae ey 2 ose 613 393 2,298 
SAVY Soe tate wee SECS SOD Se ee ec ee Soe 40,861 36,223 174,254 
SAY ete ee ee oe. Co i: ae en ee ane ee eae 728 573 2,816 
IBBN ZINE. Soe eee sn ae ee ee eee ae eee ee ee 107 75 435 
IB CTC ae tr Sean Sh mee oe eee eee Ec ecr ee 25,070 22,909 98 367 
BY OV-CYG' ps Rae SRN SNES Sle a Pl lan SEF ee 51,985 48,029 219,046 
Calinorra teh: ce ara ty 8 aes EER se eee oA 86,854 83,931 438,349 
Cassh Sool 26 Si Repel 8) 6) fe, See eee Ore ae 28,852 26,693 126,969 
@herlevolxe eee. 2. | fe eee = ae ee a 156 108 625 
CHeDOY Gan) seer e eee cee moc e eee ee eee 169 181 713 
Chippewa 220552 eee Sov. 0.0L Re, Se eee 112 76 380 
Clarerk ict te teen tos. 3 BSE eae ome ee oe 38 63 328 
Clinton 22.2.2 See Bee ot Soo Se ae ee ee 57,004 52,799 267,236 
Deliat teen tec tee eee eeee cone Been eee ee 42 34 58 
Waton:st/22. REL E ae DO. BILL LS eee Fae ea eee 53,723 48,656 236,778 
Eimouietiess. Th. a2 ee Se heise eee: Fees ee ee ete. 45 0 

Genesee ie ost ae Se es eee eee 78,067 74,808 401,993 
Grand “lravers@ 2223-0 2s eee See eee 1,222 820 4,954 
Gratiot es eee ee aS Ee oe gS ee 14,092 12,398 56,929 
Hillsdale!) Ske sr st get. Ne Ae ee eee ee 79,483 72,496 385,314 
Hourhton. £325.20 2 es Sees 5 eee 5 | °2o22eah ieee 
Huron. 2214 224.226 ae Saks Ya ot eee 5,444 4,346 20,844 
Ane Rai 0 een oan epee sake tore satel ae 59.268 56,350 283,578 
ona: 2 fT) Oy, Pa, se Se ae MAB) oie | i aS 79,468 75,672 378,365 
WOSCO 2 8. os..2 eet ee Bie: Fe ee 2 81 24 132 
Usabellas.c 22... 2.2 2k se: See eee 2.860 2.400 11,705 
PACKSON. 2S ache Bo ee eee 95,541 93,679 509,188 


Ralantazoo. 23. Sor 42. 19 OIe Oe ae eee! 67,445 61,286 306,955 
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SHEARED IN 1878. 
May, 1379. 


COUNTIES. Number. 
Number. Wool, lbs. 
Came meee ae ns 2. OS. Se Sees 2 et. SR $1 85 514 
LQG i ce OOS Ss Se ete ee ee eee ee ae 50,323 49,910 237,058 
RE i ooo os 3 ee ee ee ee 387 205 1,050 
PEC crt nn ee ae poe en 5 ee 46,090 41,912 233,608 
PCR Wien fos wa. bbe te ae ae ena ee eras fea sate 1,010 912 4.817 
Mamnree 6b di a RE aL. et Shoes 88,891 89,949 480,584 
_ UE ae oe Sees as Seem ene es PR Ope e seen wera 95,740 95,223 535,647 
PPEGER TH Dies Sets ok st che ers Rees anette aes Soars Saat 59,177 56,225 298,616 
IStHIR UGGS oo ee. Saree eee se ee te ee ewe ance e ae 277 188 968 
Mar COUP Ns sere see fey a hie se See ee 289 492 1,279 
Marane ities) 620 Seek eae we ee, eee 102 32 206 
UC EAT LS eee eS ee ee ee ae ee ee eee 133 96 633 
WE COST Ate ee ae ore er a fees ca nn ne aera ae oar 2,539 1,980 9,973 
tah les. Seas ee ees See sss Po ee eee. eee See 850 734 3,965 
Minsdnkeest.cad. io. sea Oe ee 19 8 80 
NVI OG Seas eas ey Cer ae pe Sp le et tI tg as 27,254 25,977 115,372 
MGS RCAUNes eee et se oe eae ae ee 11,331 10,986 54.221 
PURIRASEENIEE Te Sn. Sk Sots an ate are 3 eee eee eae a ae 1,975 1,705 8,183 
eer Oe eer sy eee ee Re Sees eee ote 4.255 3,583 17,175 
Gina ee ok ot > oS ie eee eee 121,728 117,536 643,980 
OCDE eet a a en ee yen eee eee 2,386 1,311 7,924 
CEES OT SE al EN ee hy IR a aed ys I cl A et 198 {30 598 
Oscealass; Sets cee oe Se ei Sa eee 1,514 1,058 5,572 
Oitawasaat sib a ht Bee) ioe se. ea 12,988 11,892 49,811 
Ipresdue Isle sis 94:0 so ecse oc st ieee ses ate Ss cise 10 12 50 
PU he eae ae en Bena sans Ase wae mete 8,963 7,817 37,041 
aM RCo ose cate 4 see nna, oes cae acee cee nace ce 9,870 8,749 42,445 
Shiawassee eon soe Se iO Ree eet eee a 51,900 47,602 250,870 
Sa eet Sires S ee 24) 5 ate 21th ei ed (A ERS 29,576 26,540 120,004 
Ure OSC Die ae se on erorcranen eons Sota a aoe eet 36,887 33,165 165,955 
PRUSCOLAS eset cece. Perea ee. None Root eee eae 16,557 13,775 70,092 
WADA DUTeN is: ts ers eRe 5 oot oe ee ot ee 35,273 31,350 160,043 
WRISD DONA Witte et ee tart ne ee ee ee 164,524 156,909 910,591 
TU ees oe are nS Net Ita ee eel 22,019 22,984 116,606 
NWOstOnG eee So. eee eee same eS 26 22 164 
Tio wn fownelips oo ae A 8 2,703 2,651 10,752 


On motion the committee adjourned till the afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee met, with the President in the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Miller the resolution calling for his report was taken from 
the table. 

Mr. Miller then moved that it be laid on the table. During the recess a 
movement had been made looking to the establishment of an independent 
society of Merino breeders which would provide for the business as to a sheep 
registry. The motion was adopted. 

R. B. Caruss read a paper on the profits of sheep husbandry and the prepa- 
ration of wool for market. 

Mr. A. F. Mason followed with a paper on the question of ‘‘ What Sheep 
Shall we Breed ?’’ 

Mr. J. N. Smith, of Bath, discussed the merits of the long wool. He felt 
confident that the changes incident to a new country bring about changes in 
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the live stock just as much as to bring in the changes in customs and habits. 
He felt satisfied that the raising of lambs for market was a profitable part of 
the business which had not been pursued to any extent in this State, and which 
could not be pursued profitably with the Merino, but which was one of the 
requirements of the breeding of the long wools. ‘To raise lambs for market he 
was satisfied that there was a good deal of money in the business, but the 
trouble arises from the fact that there is not enough of them raised in one 
locality tc furnish car loads to the drovers. They were wanted in car-load lots or 
they could not be disposed of. To be a legitimate breeder of thoroughbred 
stock was something we can’t all be. Jor that business men need capital, 
fixtures, general capacity and experience, which were out of the reach of an 
ordinary farmer who has his farm in his own hands. The long wools are scat- 
tered over the State in only a few hands, and hence arises the difficulty in 
obtaining car lots, and also in procuring the best blood with which to maintain 
the quality of their flocks. The ordinary farmer has not the time or skill nor 
the judgment requisite to furnish the well improyed animals which are neces- 
sary to develop the flock and keep up its early growth. He considered the 
history of the Merino sheep developed the fact that a great change had been 
worked in them during the past forty years. He was able now to raise a very 
palatable Merino mutton, and this was formerly impossible to find. He has 
had a large experience with the Southdowns, and was of opinion that they 
could be made profitable if there were enough of them bred in one place to 
furnish car-loads. He could not furnish them in such quantities, and there- 
fore had to depend on the local markets. His opinion was that the long wools 
and middle wools should be bred in large numbers in particular localities and 
counties adapted for them. 

Mr. C. M. Fellows, of Manchester, read a brief history of the Merino sheep. 

Mr. R. D. M. Edwards, from the committee on the constitution and by-laws, 
made the following report, which was accepted and adopted: 


Your committee to which was referred the subject of a revision of the constitution 
and by-laws, beg leave to report that they have had the same under consideration, 
ena do hereby recommend for your consideration the following amendments and 
additions: 

1st. Amend article three to read as follows: The officers of this association shall 
consist of a President, a Vice President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall each 
be elected by ballot at 10 o’clock A.M. of the second day of the annual convention, 
and who shall hold their offices respectively until their successors are elected and 
have signified their acceptance of the office. There shall be an Executive Board, 
consisting of ten members, who shall hold their offices for two years, shall be elected 
each year at the annual meeting, which board with the officers of the association 
shall conduct all its affairs, and transact all business for said association; and they 
shall have power to fill all vacancies which may occur. 

2d. Amend article four so as to read as follows: “The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation shall be held on the second Monday of December, at 7 o’clock Pp. M.” 

3d. Add to article five: “The place of holding the annual meeting shall be decided 
by the association at each annual meeting.” 

4th. Amend the first by-law by omitting all after the word “duties” in that para- 


graph. 
R. D. M. EDWARDS, 
J. H. THOMPSON, 
W. E. KENNEDY. 


Mr. Caruss moved that the constitution and by-laws of this association be 
printed in the Michigan Farmer, Detroit Post and Tribune, and Free Press. 

Mr. Caruss moved that the subject of washing sheep previous to shearing be 
taken up and discussed. 
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Mr. Lyman Cate offered the following resolution as expressive of the views 
of this association on this subject: 

Resolved, That the Michigan State Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ Association 
do hereby recommend that all washing of sheep previous to shearing be and is hereby 
discouraged, and the influence of its members shall be exerted to promote the sale of 
the wool in its natural condition, but free from all filth and in good marketable con- 
dition. Adopted. 

There was considerable discussion on this subject, but the most of it showed 
that if the majority of the wool growers insisted on presenting their wool to 
the buyers unwashed, that, like any other custom, it would be adopted by the 
purchasers, and a number of examples were cited as presenting no difficulty 
when the buyer understood his business. 

Mr. Rich sustained the proposition, and said he would much rather stand 
the dockage than to take the risks incident to washing his sheep, and the losses 
occasioned by it. 

Mr. H. R. Dewey objected to dockages in any form. Dockages for non- 
washed fleeces was a discouragement to those who took pains to put their wool 
on the market in the best condition, and put the seller entirely at the control 
of the buyer, and it did not matter of what quality or condition the wool might 
be, off came the stereotyped one-third. 

Mr. Garlock would like to know where the buyers were who would buy or 
werc authorizod to purchase unwashed fleeces. 

Mr. J. 8. Wood, of Lodi, said he had experimented a good deal during the past 
thirty years that he had been growing sheep. He was well satisfied that wash- 
ing his sheep was an injurious practice, and damaged the sheep twice the amount 
it benefited the wool. What was curious also, he had found by actual trial 
that fleeces which had been washed a month before shearing, and clipped at 
the end of it, actually weighed heavier than the unwashed fleece did when left 
on the sheep’s back up to the same period of shearing. He could say that, as 
a matter of justice, that the unwashed fleeces shorn in May were really lighter 
than the washed fleeces shorn in June, and where the sheep had been allowed 
to run in pastures during the period. 

Mr. Radford, of Marshall, said it was unquestionable that we should haye to 
adopt May as the month for the shearing, as there was one difficulty that had 
been overlooked. He had found it impossible to keep unwashed sheep from 
becoming maggotty if the fleece is left on till June. THarly shearing he was 
confident to say was better for the sheep. In June they were generally well 
fed, and if shorn in May the fleece got a nice start, and in the case of ewes the 
lambs got better fed, and besides the sheep had a heavier growth of wool to pro- 
tect them during the early part of the fall and winter, and consequently 
required less feed. 

Inquiry being made about buyers who purchased unwashed fleeces, Mr. An- 
thony named A, O. Hyde, of Marshall, as one of those liberal men in con- 
nection with the wool-buying interests, that had purchased unwashed fleeces, 
and was at all times ready to pay just what the wool was worth, buying it on 
its own yalue as to merit and condition. 

Mr. Wood, of Lodi, had arrived at the conclusion that May was the time 
when sheep should be clipped. 

Mr. Dryer, of Lansing, had shorn his sheep for a number of years earlier 
and earlier, by way of testing the season when it was best to do the shearing 
of his flock. The past year he had shorn his flock from the 10th to the 15th 
of April. His experience had learned him that he got the best prices for his 
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wool during the early part of May. He had crossed his ewes with the Leices- 
ters to get size, and the quality of mutton which was of the most value to the 
butchers. 

The Hon. J. T. Rich, chairman of the committee on tariff, reported the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, By the Michigan Sheep Breeders and Woolgrowers’ Association, that 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress are requested to use all honorable 
means to prevent any change in the present tariff on wools. [Applause.] 

Resolved, That the President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Association have 
power to appoint one or more delegates to meet with any meeting of manufacturers 
or committee of the same, whenever in their opinion the interests of the Associa- 
tion will be subserved thereby. 


Mr. J. P. Thompson, of Detroit, directed attention to the correspondence 
he had had with the Commissioner of the Census. ‘This officer was directing his 
efforts to obtain a complete enumeration of the sheep in all the States of the 
Union. He was desirous of obtaining the aid of all those interested in the 
breeding of sheep and the growing of wool. The result would be published 
in the next census, and it was an interest that should call out the aid of every 
one who had that part of the farm work at heart. He offered the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Michigan State Sheep Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association 
do hereby advise and recommend that every flock-master in this State do render 
every aid and assistance possible in the enumeration of the sheep in his district by 
the marshals appointed to take the U.S. census of 1880, and also of the number of 
fleeces and pounds of wool grown during the year, so that a full and correct census of 
the wool products of the year may be secured, 


Mr. D. P. Dewey, from the committee on programme appointed by the 
President, offered tne following report: 


Your committee,in accordance with the recommendation of the President in his 
address, submit that some system should be adopted for the exhibition of wools at 
the State, district, and county fairs, to be held the coming season, and place before 
you the following resolutions, as giving suggestions for general rules which may aid 
very much in rendering these excellent exhibitions of more value in this department: 

Resolved, That all the samples of wools for exhibition at the State, district, and 
county exhibitions of agricultural societies be placed on black cambric, with the 
breeder’s name and postoffice address attached to the sample, the weight of the fleece, 
the number of days’ growth, the sex of sheep, and where practicable, the weight of 
the carcass; also that the samples be stitched to the cloth, so that it may be folded 
up or rolled, and thus kept free from dust or dirt. 

Resolved, That it is hereby earnestly recommended that every member of this 
association do urge on their respective neighborhoods that all flocks should be 
sheared before the first day of June, so that the census returns may contain a full and 
accurate report of the annual clip of wool in this State for 1880, 


The report and resolutions were accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Radnor moyed that the Secretary be directed to procure from the sey- 
eral railroad companies some concessions in regard to the rates at which mem- 
bers of this association will be conveyed to and from the annual convention ; 
and also to make such arrangements as will secure them special terms from 
the proprietors of the several hotels at Lansing. Adopted. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


REPORTS FROM COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF MICHIGAN. 


Pursuant to notice, the Seventh Annual Convention of the Association of 
Agricultural Societies of Michigan was held at the Court House in the city of 
Ann Arbor,’ Michigan, Tuesday evening and Wednesday and Thursday, Jan- 
uary 20, 21, 22, 1880. 

Convention assembled at the city council room in the Court House, at 7:30 
P. M., and was called to order by the president, Chas. H. Richmond, who de- 
livered the following able address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION—In the flight of time, we are brceught to the 
period for the seventh annual convention of the association of agricultural societies 
of Michigan. 

I have to congratulate you upon the increasing interest in the objects of the asso- 
ciation manifested by the agriculiural and kindred societies of the State, in sending 
so large a number of delegates to this convention. 

I have to congratulate you upon the very general success that has attended the 
efforts of the managers of fairs, institutes, societies and clubs for the promotion of 
the special objects for which they are created. 

I have to congratulate you, as citizens of the State, upon the returning prosperity 
that is now so generally seen throughout this commonwealth in all the branches 
of industry. 

While we have just cause for congratulation in what we see, in what we have ac- 
complished, and in the glorious promises of the future, we have great reasons for 
thankfulness to the Giver of the harvest, for crowning the year with His manifold 
blessings; in prospering the work of men’s hands in the field, in the workshop, and 
in schools of learning; especially have we reason for devout thankfulness that we 
were not visited by the scourge of pestilence which so generally afflicted a sister 
State the past year. . 

You come, gentlemen, to this annual meeting with the experience of another year 
in your several pursuits, to add to the general fand of knowledge. 

The history of your successes and failures will be both interesting and valuable, be- 
cause they are the results of observation. experiment and experience. You come 
from your several localities to concentrate and bring to bear upon all subjects pre- 
sented for discussion, the wisdom and reflection necessary to give potency to the 
conclusions arrived at. 

I am happily relieved from the embarrassing duty of presenting subjects for your 
consideration by your committee on topics, and by the kindness of the gentleman 
who is to address you on the question of “How can we make our county fairs bet- 
ter?” in the selection of his theme. 
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The secretary's report, besides statistics, will give much valuable information re- 
lating to the management of fairs. 

Although the objects of the association are specified in an article of the constitu- 
tion, and are in themselves very liberal and general, still its influence is exerted for 
the promotion and advancement of the greatest and most important of all human 
industries. 

Agriculture is the basis of the wealth, strength and growth of the American re- 
public. It is not only the first, but the most important interest and principal 
occupation of its citizens. It is the fruit of this industry that gives them independ- 
ence as individuals and commands for the nation respect and consideration abroad. 

Within the limits of the United States are found climates favorable and soils cap- 
able of producing all the cereals and fruits, grasses for grazing, cotton, hemp, and 
flax for manufactures, rice and sugar, and many of the tropical fruits; also forests of 
timber and mines of almost inexhaustible minerals. These are the true and bounti- 
ful sources from which is drawn the wealth, support, and luxuries of our people. 

Farming in the United States generally may be considered to have made very 
great advancement within the last half century; it is still very far from perfect, and 
has not kept even pace with the discoveries and improvements in the other sciences 
and arts. 

Of the many influences that have contributed to this great advancement, not the 
least in force may be mentioned the strong desire of the farmer to become the inde- 
pendent possessor of the soil; the conviction that he was obtaining and improving 
property, the complete possession of which is secured by the strongest legal guaran- 
tees; another, to the better cultivation of the soil and the application of improved 
machinery by the educated, as well as practical agriculturist, in all the operations 
of husbandry. 

I have said farming in the United States was far from being perfect, for it is found 
upon comparison with the productions of countries that the average yield per acre 
of wheat is less in the United States than in any of the European States except 
Hungary and Portugal. In some of the German states the average yield is as high 
as 3916 bushels; in Great Britain it is 29, while in the United States it is only 1314 
bushels per acre. I fear the same unfavorable results would be found were a compar- 
ison made as to live stock, especially in their higher improved types, if not in num- 
bers. We may and undoubtedly have larger herds of cattle, but they are of inferior 

rades. 

2 It is now estimated that the United States produces about one-fifth of the total 
cereals of the world, an amount equal to 40 bushels per capita of the population of 
the United States. 

The money value of three of the principal grains raised in the United States in 
1877 was—corn, $480,643,400; wheat, $395,158,375; oats, $118,661,550. 

It may be interesting to know what was the highest and lowest price of each of 
them in the New York market from 1825 to 1879, a period of 54 years. Statistics show 
the highest price of corn to have been in the year 1864, $1.97, and the lowest price in 
1876, 38c. a bushel. The highest price of wheat in 1866, $3.45, and the lowest price to 
have been in 1825, 75 cents. Of oats the highest price in 1864, $1.02, and the lowest 
price in 1877, 12c. a bushel; and the approximate average price of each during the 
same period was of corn, 74c; wheat, $1.46; oats, 47c. The highest price of mess pork 
during the same period was in 1864, $43.25 per barrel, and the lowest in 1842, $6.75, 
Of mess beef, highest price 1867, $28, and the lowest in 1872, $4 per barrel. 

One of the most striking evidences of our rapidly increasing growth in agricultural 
industry is found in the amount of our annual exportation of domestic productions, 

Besides producing what was sufficient for all wants of the people at home, there 
was exported in the year 1856, of domestic productions, the value of $281,219,423, being 
$29,212,887 less than of imported articles the same year. While in the year 1878 the 
exports of domestic productions amounted to the sum of $691,848,496, an excess over 
importations the same year of $257,821,314, showing the balance of trade to be now 
largely in favor of the United States, and equal to seven-eighths of the total exports 
of 1856, 

About 82 per cent of the total exports was of agricultural productions. 

A comparison between the exports of the products of the soil for the years 1830 
and 1879 shows an increase of $511,686,380 during the 49 years, 

This shows that our great agricultural resources and beunteous crops have enabled 
us to supply our own peeple with cheap food and largely to meet the wants of foreign 
countries, 

The nation is youthful and vigorous; it cannot now suffer long and deeply from any 
cause, for it has too great recuperative powers; its productive resources are too great; 
its people too intelligent and enterprising; its inventive genius and skill too diver- 
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sified; its muscular and mental activities too strong and farsighted to fear any ex- 
ternal or foreign competition. 

It is not the theory of our government, neither is it well to ask or expect it to show 
special favor or aid to the industries of any one class of its citizens. 

The theory that our government is a paternal one in any sense I do not acknowl- 
edge. Such a government would destroy all independence in the individual and teach 
him dependence on government, and to look for the favors which may be extended or 
withheld at the caprice or whim of those who are in place or power. Such a theory 
is favorable to communism, which would be a deadly element here, as it has been in 
other countries. 

It is not inconsistent with the theory that our government is not a paternal one in 
a literal sense to claim that the administrative policy of our government shall be 
such as not to interfere, blight or destroy the vital interests or legitimate enterprises 
of any ofits citizens. We can rightfully claim a policy that shall give to every citi- 
zen the largest liberty for developing the material resources of the land and secure 
the freedom of an open field and a fair contest fora full share of the commerce of the 
world; demand a policy in state and national affairs that shail, in spirit and practice, 
receive the willing and hearty approval of the citizen as well as statesman, and pro- 
mote the stability and perpetuity of the republic. ‘“ ‘There can be no national liberty 
without the empire of law.” 

While we may be justly proud of our State for the variety, perfection and abundance 
of its agricultural productions, especially of the cereals, yet I think it must be appar- 
ent to any one who has reflected upon the subject that in the near future we are to 
have strong competition in the States of the west. 

With their cheap lands, rich and productive soil, yielding so largely, and at such 
light expense for cultivation, together with the cheap transportation afforded them 
by railroads, must enable them to rival our own State. 

Can you successfully meet this competition, aided as it is by consolidated transpor- 
tation companies and railroad corporations, by giving them lower proportionate 
rates for transporting their products to the markets of the east, is the question pre- 
sented to you, farmers of Michigan, for solution. 

I am firmly convinced that a fair and full examination of the subject will force the 
conclusion that all rightful remedies against the unjust exercise of any corporate 
powers or privileges, as well as equalizing the natural advantages so far as possible, 
lie within the limits of State authority and individual exertion. 

Ingenuity may exhaust its resources in inventing labor saving machinery and 
implements for cultivating the soil; it must be remembered the same machinery can 
be employed to greater advantage on the wide prairies of the west. 

Our farmers must adopt such methods in their farm management as shall produce 
larger returns for their labor; a higher degree of cultivation; raise more and a bet- 
ter class of animals; a greater variety of grains, fruits, and dairy products, if they 
would maintain the present high rank of the State among the other productive and 
wealthy States. 

I may mention one of the many advantages to accrue to the farmer by adopting a 
system of mixed farming, and one of no small consideration is in the profitable em- 
ployment of hired labor for the entire year, and at lower wages. In this manner can 
be raised the “tramp” of to-day to the position of a respectable laborer, by giving 
him constant employment at fair wages and a home of comfort. 

This system generally adopted will do much toward settling the vexed labor ques- 
tion in this country. 

It is in the balancing of trades, the equalizing, the remuneration of labor, the 
encouragement as well as general employment of the idle, and a practical recognition 
of the principle that capital and labor are mutually dependent upon each other, that 
is to stay the antagonism sought to be raised in this country by unprincipled dema- 
gogues and leaders. 

In a country like ours it is the duty of the farmer as much as that of any profession 
to add something to the beautiful as well as to the useful. 

“ The time has arrived when the improved condition of the farm and the wealth of 
the possessor makes it necessary that the log house of the pioneer shall give way to 
a better farm dwelling. 

It is commendable in the farmer to exercise frugality and economy in all the details 
of farm management. But when that frugality is the outgrowth of parsimony and 
descends to the low plane of stinginess in order to hoard money, at the same time 
depriving himself and family of the comforts of a respectable home, it is as despica- 
ble in him as in any one else. His comparatively isolated situation renders a just 
Outlay of money necessary to secure not only the physical comforts, but to minister 
to the intellectual enjoyments of his family. In no way can a farmer better influence 
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his children to become farmers, than to provide a cheerful and attractive home. Let 
the new home then be not only more commodious, but possess more of the comforts 
of modern life. The plain and substantial at once impresses the mind with the idea 
of stability and permanence, as does the convenient, useful and tasteful inspire love 
for the home that possesses them. Young and susceptible minds take in these im- 
pressions with an accuracy and force that give character to their future desires, and 
shape to alarge degree their choice of a profession or occupation for life. Presum- 
ably true, is it that the young see in other professions and trades easier roads and 
pleasanter paths to eminence, distinction, and power. I donot advocate mansions or 
palatial residences for farmers, but buildings substantial, convenient, and comfort- 
able,in keeping with good taste in their design and architectural proportions, exhib- 
iting sense and judgment in the selection of the location, with surroundings that shalk 
create in the beholder a sensation of sympathy with the pleasing attributes of grace 
and beauty in nature. 

It is with pleasure I note the fact that in the older and longer settled portions of 
our State the spirit of useful improvement and refinement is strikingly manifested 
in many of the residences and buildings of the farmers. 

For the purpose of encouraging this spirit it is to be hoped that this subject will 
receive from the managers of fairs proper consideration in the way of offering premi- 
ums for plans of farm buildings. 

When we contemplate the great and varied resources of our State, in its agricul- 
tural productions; in its mines of copper, silver, iron, and coal; in its forests of tim- 
ber and various manufactures, together with its herds and flocks, we may realize to 
some extent the magnitude of the productive interests which it is the principal ob- 
ject of your association to promote. 

When we extend the thought to the vast territory of the Union, embracing about 
500,000,000 of acres, nearly 200,000,000 of which is now subdued to the hand of man and 
constitute the farms and homes of over one-seventh of the population, yielding in 
agricultural products annually in value exceeding $3,000,000,000, upon an invested 
capital of over $9,000,000,000, and the employment of about 6,000,000 of its people, is 
it strange if we are filled with amazement at the possibilities of the future ef our 
country. 

Gentlemen, what a stimulus is found in the thought that in the United States the 
prosperity of the whole nation rests more certainly upon the success of the agricul- 
turist than upon that of any other class or profession. Let the farmer then feel the 
responsibilities that rest upon him as a citizen, and let him realize the importance 
of his calling. in a national point of view, if no other motive induce him, to persevere 
in efforts to increase the nation’s wealth, power and true independence; at the same 
time remember that he is one of a class by whose industry, economy and enterprise 
our country has been advanced from an unproductive wilderness to unexampled pros- 
perity and power. 

Let us then, gentlemen, look at the past only that we may select what is good, 
and avoid what is evil, that we may from its expiring sparks catch the inspiration 
of a wise progress, and school our hearts with lessons of truth and moderation; that 
wisdom may guide our course into the hidden future, with a spirit at once hopeful 
and humble; that we may at all times and in all vicissitudes realize the fulfillment 
of the promise,‘ While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” 


At the close of the President’s address, the delegates presented their creden- 
tials to the Secretary, and were enrolled as follows ; 


Michigan State Agricultural Society—Hon. Philo Parsons, Ira H. Butterfield, Jr. 
Michigan State Pomological Society—J. D. Baldwin. 

Michigan Agricultural College—Prof. W. J. Beal. 

Central Michigan Agricnitural Society—Rev. L. B. Potter, Wesley Emery. 
Eastern Michigan Agricultural Society—H. D. Platt, A. Campbell, N. C. Carpenter. 
Fenton Union Agricultural Society—W. Blackmer, E. G. Miles. 

Genesee Co, Agricultural Society—C. H. Rockwood, J. C. Dayton. 

Kalamazoo Co, Agricultural Society—J. B. Cobb, Frank Little. 

Eaton Co, Agricultural Society—Duane Hawkins. 

Lapeer Co, Agricultural Society—I. H. Butterfield. 

Livingston Co. Agricultural Society—M. Mitchell. 

Newaygo Co. Agricultural Society—Shepherd Tibbets. 

St. Joseph Co. Agricultural Society—E. A. Strong. 

Washtenaw Co, Agricultural Society—C. H. Richmond, J. W. Wing, J. Parker. 
Shiawassee Co. Agricultural Society—J. A. Armstrong. 

Washtenaw Pomological Society—J. A. Scott, Hon. P. Page, J. Ganshorn. 
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President Richmond appointed the following gentlemen a standing commit- 
tee on topics, to report to-morrow morning: Rev. L. B. Potter, J. C. Dayton, 
Frank Little. 

An infermal discussion was had upon various subjects to be considered by 
the committee on topics with reference to being embodied in their report. 

Prof. Beal spoke briefly upon the importance to farmers of taking more 
pains in the selection of perfect grains for seed. That the quality aud yield 
can be immensely improved by a systematic effort in this direction at com- 
paratively small cost. 

The convention then adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 A. M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The business of the convention was resumed at 9 A, M., President Richmond 
in the chair. 


The following interesting report was made by the Secretary, Frank Little, of 
Kalamazoo: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—The association of agricultural societies of Mich 
igan was formed in 1874. This is the seventh annual convention of the society. It is 
a voluntary organization, consisting of a delegate representation from agricultural, 
horticultural and kindred societies. It aims to determine and perfect best methods 
for conducting agricultural fairs; to encourage a free interchange of views and ex- 
periences; the promotion of agriculture in all its branches, and the discussion of such 
topics as the exigencies of the times and the interests of agriculture, horticulture 
and rural life may demand. 

At the convention at Lansing one year ago, which was well attended, a new consti- 
tution and rules were adopted, the board of officers enlarged and a new impetus given 
to the work of the association. 

As in all other voluntary public organizations, where neither honor nor emolu- 
ments are to be derived, we have to rely upon the patriotic impulse, the self-sacri- 
ficing zeal of those who do not live solely for themselves, but have an earnest, I might 
say religious, desire to do good and benefit their fellow men. 

While some of the early pioneers have dropped out by the way, wearied, it may be 
discouraged, while many societies have neglected to send delegates to our meetings, 
yet lam pleased to note a general awakening of public interest in the work of the 
association, a widening of its scope and influence, and we meet here in Ann Arbor to- 
day, Mr. President, a regularly organized, accepted and established institution of 
the State. 

What secular or religious association or body can claim a more disinterested pur- 
pose—I may be pardoned in saying this—or is more clearly identified with or more 
zealously seeks to promote the material welfare of the people? 

We are brought into close relations and have to do with what is fundamental in all 
its aspects. A business that lies at the bottom, the very bed-rock, of all individual 
and national prosperity. No other occupation can exist, no enterprise succeed: inde- 
pendent of the farmer—the brawny tiller of the soil. 

Mere intellectual development, scientific research, belief in the atomic germ, the 
correlation and conservation of forces, social refinement, or the highest forms of our 
so-called civilization have thus far been unable to change man’s organism, to free 
him from the daily recurring necessity of nourishing bis brain, his tissue, his very 
life with the commonplace products of the field. An eminent writer on this subject 
says: “It is impossible to measure or even estimate the importance of agriculture to 
a people. It is the foundation upon which civilization and society rest; the basis 
and source of the permanent wealth of a nation. No people in history have made 
substantial progress in civilization, arts and sciences, and remained long prosperous 
that neglected agriculture. It is the most ancient and universal of all arts, the parent 
of manufactures and commerce, the basis of all other industries, without which all 
else must decay and perish. The agricultural classes have uniformly been devoted to 
liberty, peace and good order in society; antagonizing disorder, wrong, violence and 
unjust revolution, they constitute the reserve forces of conservatism in all govern- 
ments;” and, as another has well said, “the virtuous and intelligent farmer has 
attained the highest estate of fallen man.” 
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Our agricultural societies are organized expressly for the purpose of investigation 
and practical tests in agricultural science; the dissemination of useful knowledge, the 
stimulating to higher aims and the advancement of everything that pertains to rural 
and farm life. 

The local or county societies are particularly adapted to carrying on the work of 
an organization of this nature successfully. ‘They are contiguous to, and can be easily 
and cheaply availed of by, the masses of the people. In all that pertains to public 
exhibitions and the free intercourse and interchange of views among agriculturists, 
they can be made more instrumental in promoting the general agricultural interests 
of the locality than can ordinarily be accomplished by State or larger district organ- 
izations remotely located. They offer a wide and-pleasant field of labor for the sci- 
entist, philosopher, and earnest worker in the cause of human progress. 

It is gratifying to record, from a careful examination of the returns of the several 
county societies, that the efforts put forth by the various officials in charge in this 
direction throughout the State have been and are so well sustained by the people. 

In addition to what has already been said, our association aims to bring together 
officers of societies and friends of the cause we represent, that we may consult to- 
gether and devise the wisest and best plans for the prosecution of our work. While we 
may take under consideration technical rules, regulations, and practices in the manage- 
ment of fairs, we may also consider other topics of general import connected with 
the common welfare of the people, especially such as are inseparable in their rela- 
tions to the whole subject of agricultural life. 

We live in a remarkable age of progress and human development. The primitive 
fathers and mothers delved and span in guileless innocence; ignorant of the revela- 
tions soon to be made, of the glorious sun of human enlightenment, civilization, sci- 
ence and arts, that in the near future should illumine the habitable globe. 

While we note the wonderful increase of knowledge, the achievements of science, 
arts, inventions, etc., the enlargement of the intellectual capacities and functions. 
what shall be said as to a corresponding development of moral and religious aspira- 
tions and forces? The clergy and religious press mourn over the apparent decline 
of religious fervor in the people. That they absent themselves from public worship; 
withhold the necessary means for carrying on the work of evangelization; and that 
want of faith, indifference, and scepticism threaten the very citadel of orthodox 
belief. Evidences of moral defection may also be found in the peculiar and popular 
and popular ideas, methods, and practices adopted by politicians and political organ- 
izations to secure success, and the general endorsement by the people of the most 
ultra, dishonest partisan schemes and abuses. 

Politically, we seem to have no respect, confidence, or toleration fur one who casts 
a ballot different from our own. We hold him in this regard as an enemy; a sedi- 
tious, dangerous person! The world looks on and says—politically—you are all 
arrant rogues. 

In the midst of a decadence of religious belief, political debasement, unseemly 
scrambling after oflice,a seeming decline in official honor and honesty, bribery, theft, 
and a general decay of all the nobler attributes of our manhood, we have manifestly 
a grave duty to perform. We should try to build up and maintain the character and 
purity at least of the agricultural class; frown down all dishonest practices; curb 
unlawful ambitions; arouse moral sense; awaken manly aspirations, and in every 
way possible defeat and bring to naught the base schemes of designing men. Should 
we not inculcate a broader, freer type of citizenship? One that shall hold the elect- 
ive franchise as a personal trust, to be exercised soberly, sensibly, and in view of all 
the responsibilities involved? 

* * * * + * * * * * * * 


The monotony, heavy drudgery, and small margin of profits attending farm labor, 
especially before the introduction of labor-saving implements, has turned many wor- 
thy young men to other pursuits. he lighter and more fashionable professions 
have been thronged with candidates. Young men, graduates of the schools, stand 
upon the street corners, or sit in genteel idleness at home, too proud, too knowing to 
engage in any useful occupation. ‘They hope to get on in the world, to attain envia- 
ble renown perhaps, without work—an idea utterly fallacious, in contravention of all 
human experience and the express decrees of divine providence. 

How may we best counteract these tendencies? how modify and soften the more 
objectionable features of farm life? How may we elevate public sentiment; show up 
in its true light the ennobling character and true dignity of the profession, and 
awaken a more geueral interest in agriculture, its enlargement and scientific develop- 
ment? 

The agricultural societies of the State are steadily gaining in public favor and im- 
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portance, The exhibitions of the past year, as a general rule, have been very success- 
ful. While a goodly number have sent in returns, still many societies have failed to 
do so, or to provide for sending delegates to the convention. It is true, our inculca- 
tions, decisions, and resolutions are not binding; they have no legal significance. 
Societies are free, of course, to conduct the business of their respective organizations 
in their own way. 

Possibly some may have devised methods they do not wish to disclose; others are en- 
tirely satisfied with themselves and their plans, and so we do not quite get that hearty 
cooperation in the work of our association that we otherwise would. Still we are 
glad to note a healthy state of public interest, a patriotic zeal highly commendable 
on the part of those present; and I may say that the success of this meeting is 
already fully assured. It is to be hoped that in all our deliberations we may have a 
candid, free interchange of thought and ideas upon all topics that may be offered. 
We none of us perhaps feel entirely confident that our respective rules and regula- 
tions are perfect; that we cannot Jearn anything to our advantage. I think we are 
all of us more or less perplexed at times; we realize that we have to deal with a capri- 
cious public, thronging the gates to-day and leaving us in the lurch to-morrow. 

Agricultural societies as a general rule do not receive that sure and reliable sup- 
port that they are entitled to. Hence all sorts of make-shifts are resorted to by 
officers in charge to raise funds necessary to pay premiums and expenses. We ought 
to discountenance and banish from our annual fairs everything debasing, or that in 
any way detracts from the true dignity of the occasion. It may be that a Beecher, 
an Ingersoll, a balloon or a wedding—all well enough in their proper place—may 
attract a large number who would not otherwise attend; but do we not all sincerely 
wish that our people were so educated, so determined, so appreciative, and so thor- 
oughly conscious of their own responsibilities that we should not need to resort to 
such practices as a mere speculation to replenish the treasury ? 

Again, there are prejudices and jealousies to overcome—unreasonable and un- 
founded as they may be—that the public entertain against the officers and their 
management. We are frequently importuned for special favors; to deviate from a 
well established, equitable rule; to influence awards, and to do many things—I had 
said manifestly mean and dishonest; a denial of which is sure to transform, it may 
be, a friend into an enemy. 

A large number of our very worthy people are disposed to look upon the society 
as a private, money-making institution. ‘That if they can secure all its benefits free 
of cost they certainly are fortunate ones. They do generously hope that your fair 
may fe successful; and that you will get money enough to pay up everything. 
Should they contribute anything at the gate or buy a membership ticket, they have 
by so much enriched the officers; and they are entitled at least to honorable mention 
for their public spirit and liberality. Besides this, there is still another class of 
very deserving people, it may be too unassuming, too modest, to claim their just 
rights; who sadly and solemnly believe that the society confcrs its privileges and 
favors only upon the rich and influential. 

There are many branches of farm industry that should receive special attention. 
Societies ought in every way possible to stimulate the breeding of an improved 
type of farm animals. A heavier class of business horses should be encouraged, as 
essential in the arduous labors of the farm. 

Liberal premiums should be offered for approved pure blood cattle and their 
grades. while the breeding of natives should be discountenanced. Dairy interests 
have been sadly neglected. We have scarcely a supply of butter and cheese sufficient 
for home consumption. 

An eflicient and economical renovation of impoverished soils is an all-important 
question for every farmer whose lands are becoming enfeebled by a constant drain 
of organic material. 

I will read in this connection a valuable letter from Judge Marston, of Bay City, 
to which I invite your special attention: 


Bay Crry, December 11, 1879, 
FRANK LITTLE, Secretary, etc: 

DEAR Sir,—Yours of the 10th inst., inviting me, in behalf of your association, to 
deliver the annual address, is received. I should be most happy to comply, and 
would promptly and cheerfully accept, could I be present. This is not, however, 
among the possibilities, as the next term of the Supreme Court commences January 
6, and continues until some time in February. 

Am really sorry that I cannot meet with you, not because I would be at all likely 
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to present anything new or entertaining; but I am deeply interested in the agri- 
cultural growth, progress and development of our State, especially the central and 
northern portions thereof, and recognizing the importance of our agricultural socie- 
ties in promoting this work, I should like to aid them, even with my limited expel 
rience. I should expect, however, during the session, to learn much more than - 
could impart, At such meetings, each will have something to relate of interest, 
and by picking up and treasuring these stray items, we get a fund of practical infor- 
mation of inestimable value, thereby enabling us to manage our fairs more success- 
fully than we otherwise would. To my mind officers of agricultural societies have 
to consider more important matters than merely how to make our fairs financially 
successful. 

The importance of financial success I do not overlook or underestimate, as the life 
and welfare of the soviety depends thereon. There is something, however, beyond 
this; in offering premiums how can we best advance our agricultural prosperity; 
how sufficiently encourage the propagation of new and improved varieties of farm 
products and excellence in all things? 

Can we induce some one to give us a new variety of wheat that will equal or excel 
the Clawson in yield per acre, and be its superior for flouring purposes? <A potato 
that will take the place of the early rose and peachblow, now fast running out? Are 
there any new crops the growth of which should be particularly encouraged? Can 
we raise beets successfully and manufacture our own sugar? Can we induce our 
farmers to improve their stock by the use of thoroughbreds, and thus drive scrub 
and grade bulls out of the State? How may we have “gilt-edged” butter the rule, 
merely good butter the exception, and all other grades unknown? 

These, my dear sir, are but a few of the many questions that should engage earnest, 
careful thought and discussion of the best agriculturists of our State. 

Can societies, by offering liberal premiums, induce farmers to give us our supply of 
sugar? to add five bushels of wheat per acre to the present yield? 50 bushels per acre 
to the potato crop? 50 pounds of butter to the annual product of each cow, at the 
same time improving the quality of each? If so, then estimate what has thereby 
been added to the wealth of the State and to individual wealth and happiness. 

There is another subject of vital importance to agricultural societies, especially in 
the new counties, in reference to which it might be well to take action. County 
societies are not designed or intended to benefit or enrich a few, neither do officers 
derive any pecuniary gain therefrom. 

Societies struggling under indebtedness for grounds and buildings cannot offer 
sufficiently liberal premiums. Why should not the grounds at least be purchased and 
held by the counties? ‘This has been done under special acts in some instances, why 
notin all? Ispeak solely in reference to the policy of such a system of purchase and 
ownership. 

But 1 fear I am running beyond the limits of a private letter and will close. 

Yours respectfully, ISAAC MARSTON. 


The question has been frequently asked of late why societies as a general rule have 
abandoned the practice of having an address given at the time of the annual fairs. 
It may be answered that there has been a Jarge increase of business in the conduct of 
fairs, as compared with former years. By far the largest number of people attend 
the exhibition on Thursday of the week. That is the day usually set apart for the 
address—a day that taxes the official management to the utmost, in time and energy. 
The public have come by trains or in wagons, long distances, to see the show, and 
they will have Jittle time to spare from that object. ‘Then, again, it is next to im- 
possible to secure capable, reputable gentlemen to deliver the addresses, 

Some years since your secretary received a letter in answer to an invitation to 
address the agricultural society at Kalamazoo, from the Hon. John Wentworth, of 
Illinois, which bears so directly upon this question that I may be pardoned in quot- 
ing from it: 


CuIcaGo, July 27, 1864, 


DEAR Sir:—I thank you for you complimentary note, but I have been present too 
often for the last twenty years at the delivery of agricultural addresses for me to 
accept of yourinvitation. Most societies have abandoned that part of their early pro- 
gramme, and I concur in their wisdom. People want to see the show, and not to hear 
addresses. I have had innumerable invitations from States and societies, and have 
always declined, because I have seen how illy able much better men than myself have 
been to compete with the animals that the public come to see. 

Your obedient servant, JOHN WENTWORTH, 


9 
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Or 
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If it is deemed impracticable to have an address at the time of the fair, still every 
society can organize a club or literary department and hold stated meetings—say 
semi-annually—at which time formal addresses, papers and discussions may be had, 
which shall be of practical benefit to the cause of agriculture. 

I fully concur with Secretary Garfield of the State Pomological Society in the 
views as set forth in a letter dated Grand Rapids, December 26, 1879: 


DEAR SiIR:— * * * * #£'TThere is no doubt but great good may be brought 
to agriculture and arts through the medium of exhibitions; but we are living far 
beneath what we ought to in thisregard. ‘The English and Canadians have a better 
idea of fairs, making them great market occasions. 

One point I would urge strenuously, were there a place in your programme, and 
were I present at your convention—that each county or district society have a winter 
institute to extend through two days and evenings, at which time the election of 
officers should occur, some prominent lecture be given upon rural affairs, and practical 
discussions had upon special or general topics. 

Jf this plan as outlined could be carried out as industriously as the programme of 
the fair, our county societies would be more in the hearts of the people, and do more 


for agriculture. Respectfully, 
CHAS. W. GARFIELD. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 


We should unqualifiedly commend the State Agricultural College, the faculty, offi- 
cers and Board of Agriculture, as in every way essential to the advancement of agri- 
culture and the dissemination of useful knowledge, and deserving the hearty and 
generous support of the people of the State. ‘The annual volume of transactions, 
essays, proceedings of Institutes, etc., issued by the State Board of Agriculture, is a 
book of rare merit, not excelled by any publication of like character in this country— 
national or state—and we can but regret that the edition is so limited that we have 
but few copies, comparatively, in each county to distribute. 

This association is under special obligations to Prof. Baird, Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, for his uniform kindness and the valuable assistance rendered 
us in the full publication of proceedings of the annual conventions. 

A statistical table is herewith submitted embracing the names and location of all 
the societies of the State,so far as ascertained, and the detail of their transactions 
for the year of 1879, so far as returns have been sent to this office. 

The Lenawee County Agricultural Society experienced a sad disaster at its last 
fair in the breaking down of the grand stand while occupied by a large body of spec- 
tators, by which accident many valuable lives were lost and a large number of per- 
sons seriously injured. I am advised by the secretary, Mr. Mann, that they leased the 
grounds; that no blame can be attached to the society, and that the people generally 
of the locality exonerate them. They have devoted all their surplus this year in aid 
of the sufferers. 

But my report has been extended to an unWarrantable length. I close, expressing 
the sincere wish that our deliberations here may be pleasant and profitable to all 
who have come hither, and that we may be able to render some substantial service, 
not only so far as relates to societies and their management, but to the great cause 
of agriculture and its development of our State. 


[For financial report of the agricultural societies of the State see tabular 
statement annexed. | 
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President Angell, of the Michigan State University, at Ann Arbor, extended 
a cordial invitation to the convention to yisit the University at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon, which was thankfully accepted. 

Rey. L. B. Potter, chairman committee on topics, made a partial report, 
and the convention entered upon the discussion of the same, a brief mention 
of which is only given. 


TOPICS DISCUSSED. 


1, Does this convention recommmend that horse-racing be made a leading part of 
our county fairs ? 


The emphatic answer from the delegates was no. 


2. Does the convention recommend that agricultural societies rent booths or stands 
for the sale of beer and cider on the fair grounds? 


Considerable discussion followed the reading of the second question, when J. 
D. Wing, of Scio, and a member of the Washtenaw county agricultural and 
horticultural society, submitted the following resolution as a substitute, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That it is against the best interests of our agricultural societies and the 
success of our fairs, to allow or permit saloons or stalls for the sale of intoxicating 
‘drinks, or wheels of fortune, or any other device for gambling to be allowed upon our 
fair grounds during our fairs. 


The question ‘‘ Does the offering of large premiums and few in number, or 
the same amount distributed into less amounts each and more in number, best 
-Subserve the interests of the society and the exhibition?’ was referred to the 
-comniittee to draft a resolution covering the subject. 

At 11 A. M. the regular order was suspended, and Prof. Beal, of the Agri- 
cultural College, delivered the following address, entitled : 


HOW CAN WE MAKE OUR COUNTY FAIRS BETTER? 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION,—I have not the least idea that 
what I shall say at this time will tell any of you how to make county fairs a complete 
success, but I hope to throw out some hints which, if carried out, will make our fairs 
better. We learn of each other. One of the most hopeful signs of the progress of 
our fairs is the existence of this association which meets annually for counsel. No 
doubt some of our county fairs are much improved by the fact that one or two of the 
leading officers visit other fairs in this State or in neighboring States. The further 
away from home a person goes to visit a good fair the more likely he will be to get 
some new idea. For example, our friend Col. F. W. Halloway, who has been so long 
secretary of the county agricultural society of Hillsdale, would learn much more 
attending a fair in the province of Ontario than he would by visiting a fair in Adrian 
or Coldwater. Such visits by the officers will always improve any agricultural 
society. It isa good investment, every year, to send a wide-awake man and pay his 
expenses, to visit some fair, take notes, and report at the annual meeting. Why 
could not this association economize by sending some one? 

_ What constitutes success? On this question there are various opinions. A great 
many measure the success of a fair by the size of the crowd in attendance and the 
money taken in at the gates. ‘The presence of a great number of persons and large 
receipts are certainly encouraging symptoms of the lifeof afair. They are not to be 
ignored, but they are not sure guides to success in the highest sense. 

What are the objects of afair? Is it to amuse everybody? Is it to pay exhibit- 
ors large premiums? It seems to the speaker that the success of a fair depends on 
furnishing the greatest amount and variety of useful information to the numbers who 
are nm attendance. As I look at it, the main objects of our fairs are to educate the 
people. 

For 10 years I lived in the State of New York. I once attended a fair which was 
considered by many a great success. ‘he crowd was one of the largest which had 
ever attended. ‘The money receipts were gratifying. I looked around to see the 
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show in various departments—to see what the mass of the people were doing. They 
were engaged in various amusements, such as riding on swings, shooting at a target 
at 30 feet distant, with a miserable, cheap, and defective sort of pop-gun. They were 
trying their strength by a lifting machine, gathered around a machine to test the 
blowing capacity “of their lungs, etc. Among the amusements at some fairs I have 
seen a floor with music and dancing, races by fat men, foot-ball, or climbing a greased 
pole. Ata fair where a lot of these cheap amusements were in full blast, the small 
hall containing the fruits, grains, and vegetables was thinly attended, and there were 
very good reasons for this. ‘Chere was no taste shown in arr anging ‘the exhibit, the 
shelves were not all filled, things were jumbled together in confusion. ‘The inside of 
the hall was dingy and forlorn. The light was deficient. Fruit was shown on the 
shelves without ‘plates and without labels which could be seen by the visitors. Veg- 
etables were shown in all sorts of vessels, some much resembling swill pails brushed 
up for the occasion. 

How was it about the judges and the awards? At the eleventh hour the speaker 
was asked to act as third man on a committee to judge apples. In the printed rules 
for the class under consideration 12 apples were required for competition. One man 
had only six specimens. These were good. ‘The chairman and the second man knew 
the exhibitor of these specimens and knew that he had plenty of good fruit of the 
same variety at home. It was only an oversight of the rules that he neglected to 
bring the 12 samples required; besides the exhibitor was a good man and he ought 
to have the first prize. Finally the exhibitor came around and said that he had 
plenty of apples at home. The majority of the committee awarded the first prize to 
the man who exhibited six apples when the printed premium list demanded 12. The 
third man on the committee was disgusted. This is only one instance, but even one 
is enough to disgrace any fair. 

In too many cases the “biggest” squash, potato, beet, cabbage, radish, apple receives 
the first prize regardless of quality or defects. 

The arrangement of objects is too broad a theme to go over in detail, and I could 
not do it justice if I should try. ‘The objects in all departments should be arranged 
with room enough and light enough. 

In the exhibits of fruits at our State fairs, managed by the officers of the State 
Pomological Society, there has within a few years been a marked improvement in 
the arrangement, labels, etc. These plans are worth reading, and can be found in 
several of the late reports. I will only refer to them. We now have plates to hold 
the specimens, and a clip fastens to each plate to hold the card in position where the 
name can be read, with no prospect of being removed. 

It would be a great accommodation if owners of horses would, in fair weather at 
fairs, bring. out their animals near the stalls and let people see them for an hour at 
a time at two different times each day. Let the time be stated on all the pro- 
grammes, 

In the abundant use of neat and plainly printed labels there is a chance for some 
society to distinguish itself. 

A fine placard near an animal or pen of animals is the exception, and not the rule. 
These placards should contain the name of the animals, ages, breed, weight, name 
and residence of owner, with any other item suggested by the frequent questions 
asked by hundreds of spectators, ‘Too much care cannot be taken to see that suita- 
ble labels are printed. Let them be large and conspicuous. Suppose the society 
provide a man with suitable cards, brush and paint. He goes from one pen to an- 
other, marks the cards, and they are posted in proper places. 

We often hear great complaint about incompetent judges at fairs. Some of the 
complaints are well founded; some are not. 

It will generally give best satisfaction to em ploy some well known expert who lives 
beyond the county or State which conducts the fair. This expert may act as chair- 
man, and one or two others, perhaps, may be selected near home. 

In case of vegetables on exhibition many of our managers of fairs yet have much 
to learn. ‘here should be some well defined plan for testing them besids a mere look 
at the shape and size. 

Any written report of acommittee besides a mere mention of the awards is the 
exception and not the rule. The expert chairman can make a report which will be 
instructive and valuable to all exhibitors, These reports might teach the people as 
much as a hasty view of the exhibition. 

For what shall we offer premiums? Of course we should give premiums to most 
or all of the objects of merit usually on exhibition. We ought to interest every 
class of people. I wish something could be done to call more attention to the value 
of a good vegetable garden for the farmer. Offer rewards for the best- -kept fruit 
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yard for a farm-house, having especial reference to economy of expenditure. Require 
areport of plans, plants and cost in money and labor. 

Offer rewards for the best arranged farm barns, sheds and out-buildings; for the 
best planned kitchen and the accompanying conveniences, reference being had to cost 
as well as convenience. 

In some way, we need to call more attention to helps for the women. ‘Too many 
are taking useless steps on account of a little want of thought or attention. 

Farmers surely need to keep a more accurate account of their expenses and income. 
To encourage this offer liberal rewards for the first, second, third and fourth set of 
farm books covering a year. 

To interest and encourage the boys and girls, offer awards for a great variety of 
laudable undertakings. 

In awards for fat cattle and sheep of different breeds, is it not practicable to ex- 
hibit them for a day or two alive, and for the next day or two exhibit their meat 
dressed in good order? ‘Then there would be a chance for those who desired to bet 
and speculate and try their skill on the relative merits of animals. 

We are all interested or ought to be in the success of our county schools, our 
graded schools. If we can do something in our fairs to help this along, we shall ac- 
complish much good, 

Many of our school houses are forlorn looking objects, inside and out, as well as 
the yards which surround them. 

May I hope that some officers of our county fairs will set this good work in motion 
at their next fairs, by offering awards to the greatest surroundings of a county school 
house, you will find some very interesting papers on this topic in the report of the 
Michigan State Pomological Society for 1879, soon to be published. 

At the late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association we wished to encourage 
our schools by inducing the officers of our various fairs to offer premiums for school 
exhibits. These may consist in drawings, spelling matches, singing, declamations, 
penmanship, essays on insects injurious to farm and garden and orchard crops, or col- 
lections of injurious insects or collections of minerals, stuffed animals or other objects 
of interest. In most of the cases above mentioned no award need be offered. If at- 
tention was called to the subject in the premium list and a committee was early 
appointed to solicit exhibits no doubt they could be secured. For this purpose, or 
these purposes, a suitable hall should be provided. I dare say it can be made to draw 
equal to a horse race, or a base ball club at any rate. It will draw some who will not 
be drawn by the above amusements. In case the officers of any agricultural society 
wish to encourage school exhibits and want hints or help to start, I suggest that 
our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, C. A. Gower, at Lansing, or the Pres- 
ident of the State Teachers’ Association, Prof. A. B. Thomas, at Saginaw, would render 
any assistance in their power. I volunteer this suggestion without their knowledge 
or consent. 

Quite likely some of my suggestions have already been tried by a part or all of the 
county societies. Some of the suggestions it would no’ doubt be impracticable to 
carry out, but I trust a few of them will prove worth trying and result in making our 
fairs more profitable. We all like to see things grow. We do not feel well satisfied 
to go year after year to see the same sort of ashow, while in some cases it is not much 
of a show after all. Progress and zeal, hard systematic work of skilled officers, will 
awaken enthusiasm and call out the people to the annual fairs. If year after year 
they go to the fairs and learn something which is valuable they will keep going and 
induce others to go. Depend upon it, if your county fairs are lagging in interest 
there are some good reasons for it. The good natured public are critics, and gen- 
erally know a good thing when they see it. 

The art of agriculture is developing rapidly. None can keep up with the times in 
which we live without reading and study. Those who will not move upward and 
onward will be left behind or trampled in the dust. 


The association tendered a vote of thanks to Prof. Beal for his able, instruc- 
tive and practical address. 


Discussions were resumed and at 12 M. convention adjourned until 1:30 
P.M, 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The conyention met at half past one o’clock, when the discussion of the 
fourth question was taken up. 

Is it for the best interests of the society, or does it promote the advancement of 
agricultural, mechanical or manufacturing interests in the county or district for a 
society to give cash premiums for articles, implements or machinery not manufac- 
tured in the county, and where the judges have no opportunity for practically testing 
the utility of the same? 

This was decided negatively. 

The association recommended that county conventions adopt a rule that all 
entries of animals and articles shall be made by the owner, or in his name by 
his authorized agent, and that the owner thereof shall be entitled to the pre- 
mium, 

‘Has not the time come when agricultural societies should require all entries 
of live stock to be made at least one week prior to the opening of their fairs?’’ 
It was resolved that this convention recommend a rule for societies to require 
entries to be made as above. 

The time fixed haying arrived for visiting the university, an adjournment 
was taken until evening. 

[At 2:30 p. mu. the convention in a body visited the university. They were 
cordially welcomed by the President Angell, and by him conducted through all 
the various departments of the institution. We will not attempt a description 
of the Michigan University. It stands unrivalled in excellence, and its fame 
is world-wide. After a pleasant sojourn of two and one-half hours, the mem- 
bers of the association returned to the city. ] 


EVENING SESSION. 


Convention assembled in the main court-room and was called to order by 
President Richmond at 7:30 Pp. mM. 

The president announced the following standing committee on legislation : 
C. H. Rockwood, chairman; I. H. Butterfield, Jr.; E. A. Strong. 

An informal discussion was had upon the question of public aid by tax of 
agricultural societies to the extent of providing grounds for fair purposes to be 
owned by the counties. 

President Angell, of the University, was then introduced and delivered an 
address which was listened to with intense interest throughout. We regret 
that we can only subjoin a brief abstract as taken from the reporter’s minutes, 

The following is a synopsis of President Angell’s address before the conyen- 
tion of agricultural societies : 


He felt, as he came before an audience of skilled farmers, somewhat differently than 
when appearing before almost any other audience. He believed fairs to be educa- 
tional, where a great deal that was valuable could be learned. The question is, What 
sort of education does the farmer need, and how far is he to carry it with the means 
at his disposal? ‘There are three classes of farmers. The lowest class is made up of 
a class of men who never dld have and never will have much intelligence. In New 
England some men carry on farming the same as their fathers did 75 years ago. 
They seem to be shut up in seclusion, apparently indifferent to things around them. 
Seclusion, however, is not without its benefits. Ifa man does not have anything in 
his mind to revolve, this seclusion will have no particular benefit. He laid great 
stress on educating the young farmer boys. Brisk young men for teachers in the 
country would have a beneficial effect. 

The second class of farmers is made up of those who are filling the great store- 
houses of the land. They are ready, as a rule, to seize upon the best working meth- 
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ods that can be made clear to them, What they want is good, average-size stock, 
large crops well stocked, and standard prices. What is it that goes to make up such 
aman? First, he wants good common sense and native gumption to begin with, and 
a fair education, It is no misfortune to know things outside of farming. Farmers 
should know the rise and growth of facts, methods, and rules which from sound expe- 
rience have been fonnd to be wise and useful, He should understand in a general way 
the effect of the currency upon the crops. Another instrumentality is the common 
district schoo], the people’s college, and which needs looking after much in this State. 
Teach how plants are grown, of what air consists, what makes the wind blow, and 
what causes rain; on frost, dew, of the stars, not profound talk in astronomy, but of 
what they are. The district school is the place for training children for the active 
duties of life. 

A man is educated whether he has been to school or not if he has the tools and can 
apply himself, who has got a mind that he can use for his daily work. ‘The training 
of children to Jearn the daily affairs of life is what is needed. 

Farmers’ institutes are a good source of knowledge, and should be encouraged, for 
they are capable of being made of the very highest value. ‘There is nothing like oral 
expressions to make questions abstruse understood. 


A vote of thanks was unanimously extended to Pres. Angell for his able and 
interesting address. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The association then proceeded to the election of officers by ballot for the 
ensuing year with the following result : 

President—L. B. Potter, Lansing. 

Vice-President—C. H. Rockwood, Flint. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frank Little, Kalamazoo. 

Executive Committee—I. H. Buttertield, Port Huron;} William H, Cobb, Kalamazoo; 
J.C. Dayton, Flint. 

The President appointed the following as standing comiittees for the ensu- 
ing year: 

On Topics—Prof. W. J. Beal, Agricultural College, Chairman; J. M. Sterling, Mon- 
roe; Frank Little, Kalamazoo. 

On Legislation—U. H. Rockwood, Flint, Chairman; I. H. Rutterfield, Port Huron; 
E, A. Strong, Centreville. 

The time and place of holding the next convention was placed in charge of 
the Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Topics to prepare list of questions and furnish same to 
Secretary in time for publication in ‘‘call’’ for next annual meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Potter, it was voted to dispense with the collection of sta- 
tistical items for the coming year. 

The convention recommended that agricultural books and papers be given 
as premiums at agricultural fairs. 

Prof. Beal moved, that this convention recommends legislation, State and 
national, to prevent, so far as may be, the spread of contagious diseases among 
farm animals. Adopted. 


The convention then adjourned until to-morrow (Thursday) morning, at 9 
A. M. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Pres. Richmond called convention to order at 9 o’clock A. M. 
Discussion of topics resumed. 
The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That to establish and encourage a reciprocity of interest, and to promote 
good feeling in communities lying contiguous and accessible by railroad communica- 
tion, this association recommends that officers of societies appoint the time of hold- 
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ing the fairs so as not to conflict with each other, but to permit and encourage exten- 
Sive visiting from one society to another. 

A resolution was adopted recommending to all the county and district agri- 
cultural societies to hold winter institutes annually, and also that it is the 
judgment of this convention that every agricultural society should, as soon as 
they can, select men to do their judging who are really experts in this particu- 
lar class, —men that can and will explain intelligently the reasons for the decis- 
ions they make,—and such capable judges cannot often be obtained until we 
arrange to pay their expenses. 

It was resolved that it is the sense of this convention that by careful and 
judicious selection and cultivation of the best ears of the best varieties for seed, 
by better preparation of the seed bed, by the cultivation of the plants and the 
intelligent and sufficient use of manure and other fertilizers, it is possible for 
the farmers of Michigan to add fully 50 per cent to the present average yield 
of the wheat crop of the State. 

The discussion of other topics proposed by the committee was postponed until 
the next annual meeting. 

The subject, ‘‘How can we cross Clawson wheat with the Treadwell?’ was 
discussed briefly by Prof. Beal, who explained to the convention the modes of 
crossing grains. 

J. A. Scott of Ann Arbor gaye his experience of raising corn on the Maumee 
bottom. 

Philo Parsons of Detroit, J. W. Wing of Scio, Aaron Campbell of Pittsfield, 
Frank Little of Kalamazoo, and Prof. Beal spoke at length upon the Clawson 
wheat, which in the past year had materially improved in quality, being more 
flinty and making better flour. 

Mr. Parsons offered a resolution, which was adopted: That we have great 
faith in and should foster and encourage the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society; that as the crown of the County Societies, it seeks to develop all our 
material resources. 

The following was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this association appreciates the efforts of the faculty of the Agri- 
cultural College, not only in training their students, but also in the time given to 
Institutes and experimental tests. We would earnestly recommend that more liberal 
means be given the authorities of the College for the purpose of these practical tests 
and experiments, and that the results be given to the farmers of the State. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Richmond, president of the conyen- 
tion, for his indefatigable efforts in making the meeting a success. 

The time and place for holding the next annual convention were left with 
the executive committee. 

Conyention then adjourned sine die. 

CHAS. H. RICHMOND, 

FRANK LITTLE, Secretary. President, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Katamazoo, Micu., January 22, 1880. 
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BAY COLIN. 


The very able and exhaustive article furnished for the Report of 1877, in 
relation to the history of Bay county and the Bay County Agricultural Society, 
relieves me of any labor in that direction further than to say that the erroneous 
idea in regard to the worthlessness of Bay county lands for agricultural pur- 
poses, which had gained general credence throughout the country previous 
thereto, has, since that report was published, been more fully refuted, and the 
fact has been established beyond a peradyenture that the lands of Bay county 
for agricultural purposes are equalled by few and excelled by none of any of 
the counties in the State. Not only has this fact been demonstrated by the 
opening up of new territory to agricultural development, and the increased 
demand for farming lands, but also by the enormous and almost unprecedented 
yields of wheat and other cereals, and vegetables, reported and exhibited at 
our county fairs the past two years. 

Since the report aboye alluded to was published our charter has been some- 
what amended to comply with the suggestions therein contained, and other 
important objects have been accomplished which has not only proved of 
immense pecuniary benefit to our socicty, but establishes it on a sound and 
secure basis and places it beyond the possibility of failure in the future. 

A special act of the Legislature passed at its last session enabled Bay county 
to receive our agricultural society’s grounds and buildings in trust for the 
society and assume the indebtedness on the same. ‘This question was submitted 
to a vote of the people of the county, and resulted in favor of the measure by 
an overwhelming majority. In pursuance of this result the proper documents 
were presented to the Board of Supervisors of the county and accepted by an 
almost unanimous yote. ‘This action has relieved the society from any pecu- 
niary embarrassment, and we are gratified to be able to report that the Bay 
County Agricultural Society is in a healthy, vigorous condition, possessed of 
handsome grounds, beautifully situated, with a fine half-mile track in perfect 
condition, with grand stand, judges’ stand, speaker’s stand, etc., and also with 
beautiful new and substantial buildings for fair purposes, viz: Agricultural 
Hall, Floral Hall, President and Secretary’s offices, three refreshment build- 
ings, stables, sheds, pens, etc., all of which are of admirable adaptation, and 
this too with no burthen of debt resting upon them. 

The board of supervisors have also, with great generosity this year, ordered 
a slight tax spread upon the rolls, which, although so small to individual tax- 
payers, yet, in the aggregate will materially benefit the Society. 

It would be unjust in me to close this portion of my report without saying, 
that in all the measures which have so essentially tended to the advancement 
of the Society’s interests, and to whatever of success it has attained, it is 
mainly indebted to the untiring exertion and indefatigable zeal of our retir- 
ing president, Hon. Isaac Marston. We are enabled to say this much, with- 
out any intention in the least to detract from the self-imposed and unrequited 
labors of the gentlemen who have been associated with him, as officers and 
directors. 

The ninth Annual Fair of the Bay County Agricultural Society was held 
‘on the Society’s grounds at Bay City, from September 23d to the 26th, 1879, 
inclusive. 
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The weather proved cold and rather inclement on two of the days men- 
tioned, which doubtless very materially affected the receipts, but the Fair 
withal, was considered a decided success. 

The whole number of entries was 749, on which was paid in premiums as 
follows: 


No. of Am’t of 

Entries. Premiums, 
0 eR ae SM 2 AT ee OE RE SOs PGES EP Bee 60 $93 00 
LDL eager 3o ne SOS aed eke bee at ie Vig ae oe 81 178 00 
Sheep ......-. SE NEM 2 oe te se a es A eee i tg a RE ie tee tees 16 21 00 
Se UTE ON re OC Me ae ee 18 20 00 
2511) ee ek ee Fe ite SE ets ASL A Ms ge) ay A EB ae 55 17 00 
OTL ne EE EE ON EE CERT ER HEY Send oe See 84 60 00 
Pee mebanley.c+ Mew ee, eee Mis Aye tra Pee) 8, gee oan 131 61 00 
MOORE teeta Oe OPE I Ne Mit Te ty Rod OS 8 aah, NO 41 27 00 
wk Ce UR BR aes Se a on eae ap eee Pe om NPR Geom ada IP aT ae 50 52 00 
@ericoltural anddarm implements... . 32.2.2 =2-52.2 sos 3sece ese 19°! "gas 
PRMMCET ICH AN UICEYCR.-) 320 a a hee eh ey. et eR 5 2 25 
PROVEN SHE Lin Warees a et oe ne eso wap eae Pa ee ee a eng V Gens os 
ct (ohn 211 ep Oe ot RA EP eee RL 3 Eee 
SrenmentAl Heedle-work. <2 2535... 6 2 on. le ea ele Ane 104 74 00 
rat RL AE BEB re ee Raa & re Ae Ue Ye) Pah Vee ee a 22 15 00 
Sees PSU UIRCH TGs Page w he hone Wes leh, ee Oa Ave Ue Lape ae, 4 Nee Re 
ET ANE ATE E ES eee EOE AR pL ts A IS. S TES LL Ee 2 (PA) 
Dryrscus and iniillinery:! oi5-2 5s. Aisi oo: She Ue ee) Pgs 9 =i) eee. 
ERI ATIC OUS 5 28 oy: ene ae ae pide “fae a a gigs lye eh Mae Bo! yy, eee 


749 $620 25 


The above does not include special premiums presented to the Society, and 
awarded for plowing, ete. Neither does it include the diplomas and other arti- 
cles of value presented by the Society to successful competitors. 

The total receipts and expenditures of the Society for the year 1879 are as 
follows: 


Mi enCCeI Greet shn c= en aS Sti ee eee $1,202 41 
Total disbursements......-...------ poten Se SR Ea eae IU 1,174 20 
Balanceen andi s5.5 Peele ts et i be Sed See $28 21 


I herewith present some of the grains, with the weights of each, as exhibited 
at our fair, with the statutory weights of the same: 


Wheat. 
Weight Statutory 
Name. per Bus. Weight. 

WY BAG WiOUIG AR anos renee So ee ee ee ee 6414 60 
PP Pomaw ell 2) Fo) Sone er A oe Pe eo py ot ee 63 60 
SRO R Ls a5 JUL Le eS... tt cd oe Se | peat 60 60 
PROROWOIL, <<) 2) ueeeeey 3 We ee 641g 60 
ol ee 6 OST ite Bitar 61 60 
ee nc a Pe PY A Ue EA 61 60 
Pee WOl) oS i ee eo. ccc nate ele ee ae 6314 60, 
PON og ee oe OEE Ss ets Eee eae 641, 60 
re eee eee WRI nok de og th oe UME 6034 60 
CRNWEUM TS 0 ooo ce oe ee rn ee de eek” 6034 60 
WV hl Ge: ieiatre 34.55 pe eins 2 ss . n atann eld eee 5934 60 
Minnesota Club Springs 6a)... ... «ee ede. 6014 60 
MNONTAOU: aia ott Anat Et BAe os ae eo aca ees 62 60 
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Oats. 
Weight Statutory 
Name. per Bus, Weight. 
PSMOONEY «od cies eee tim Sie em ie SS le ents 3714 32 
miame notigiven fosn. colt chee teste pes dees eee asee ee 3416 32 
AY ite ORtEE Kw eee ee earn Sots et le ear ere eee 33 32 
Whitevonte.: 25s. s82 5. ee ecote wee at mee eee ein oe ees 35 32 
Barley. 

Name NOt Pl VON seek oa ore Gales seine ele a eon gate eerie 52 48 
Winter patley 222. oo tae co eee eo ee eee ee 48 48 


The exhibition of horses was good, some very fine stock being on the ground, 
among which may be mentioned the celebrated stallion Mambrino Turk, and 
also some fine colts of his get. Also the stallion Forester (Norman Percheron). 
Both of these horses were exhibited at the State Fair and were awarded first 
premiums. We are pleased to note that our farmers are paying more atten- 
tion to the improvement of their stock, and a generous spirit of rivalry has 
sprung up in that direction which cannot be otherwise than beneficial in its 
general results. 

The display of cattle, swine, and poultry was good, quite a number of Short- 
horns of superior quality being among the number. In fact, the Holstein heifer 
which was awarded the first premiu m at the State Fair came off second best (in 
the estimation of the judges) at our county fair. 

As shown in my grain report, some excellent qualities of wheat wefe exhib- 
ited and two cases are worthy of mention here, viz.: that Mr. Casper Knight 
exhibited some White Russian wheat which averaged over 61 bushels to the 
acre; also another in which 9 acres yielded 47 bushels and 20 lbs per acre. 

The display of vegetables was not so good as in former years, owing to the 
drouth, but still some of those exhibited were of enormous growth, bushels of 
potatoes averaging over a pound each, asquash weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds, a beet weighing 19 pounds, and rutabagas, cabbages, onions, etc., of 
surprising weight. 

The display of fruit was good, although the crop in the county was very lim- 
ited as compared with other years. 

I am gratified to be able to report an increased interest on the part of the 
farming community in the succgss of our agricultural society, which augurs 
well for the same. Although the society does not claim to have been entirely 
free from blunders, and although more or less grumbling may always be ex- 
pected, yet we believe we may claim with truthfulness and without fear of 
contradiction that the last fair of the Bay County Agricultural Society devel- 
oped less friction and more general satisfaction to all concerned than any pre- 
vious exhibition in the history of the same. 

In accordance with our amended articles of association an election of officers 
was held at the Secretary’s office on the third day of the fair, with the follow- 
ing result: . 

President—L. L. Culver, Bay City. 

Secretary—S. C. Wilson, Bay City. 

Treasurer—Wwm. Westover, Bay City. 

Directors—E. Y. Williams, W. H. Tausey, Chas. Supe, A. McDonell, Bay City ;*Hor- 
ace Decker, Arenac; Wm. Gaffney, Monitor; lra Swartz, Williams; ’B. F. Partridge, 
Portsmouth; John Jones, Hampton. 

All of w hich’: is respectfully submitted. 

8S. C. WILSON, secretary. 
Bay Ciry, December 10, 1879. 
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BERRIEN COUNTY. 


In accordance with the laws of the State I herewith present the report of our 
society for the year 1879. 

The 29th annual fair of the Berrien County Agricultural Society was held 
upon the society’s grounds in the city of Niles Sept. 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th. 
The weather was very favorable, being cold for the time of year, but only part 
of the second day was disagreeably so. The entries and attendance were less 
than usual with us, partly on account of the fair being earlier and the farmers 
being later than usual with their seeding, caused by the dry weather in August 
preventing plowing from being done at that time. Nevertheless many depart- 
ments were well filled. The exhibit of cattle, sheep and swine was good, both 
in quality and quantity. Of farm products and fruit there was a fair show. 
But the deficiency was very apparent in floral hall and the implement depart- 
ments, which are expected to be filled mostly by the people of the towns, who 
have, with a few notable exceptions, failed to encourage the society either by 
their exhibits or presence, unless they are given some special privilege or a 
chance to make some money out of it. 

But if we have not saved a few hundreds to apply upon the debt, it is a satis- 
faction to be able to meet all demands, including about $200 for permanent 
improvements. 

The following is a condensed statement of the entries and awards in the 
regular list. As some premiums were donated to the society, this and the 
Treasurer’s report do not appear to correspond. 


No. of. Amount 

Entries. Awarded 

eee eee ek aS A RLU AR as UL, Se a), SET 80 $143 00° 
itl oe ye ee Bye ie Be eee ee a Fee a ae ae eae) eee 35 93 50 
BUCeDMANGS WING sa ee ee Fees ets coe kn ee 63 105 00 
relate rops and Veretabless: 2 ssi eae hee a ee Tee 116 23 75 
TO Cpa ONO WEr eed es > oes. Seve he FOR ah 0 ee OR nee Oe 154 37 50 
Dairy, Domestic Manufacture, and Nidcdia Work... 25 eaueene 91 34 80 
Implements, Furniture, Merchants’ Goods, etc.-.-..-......-...--=..- 59 55 7d 
AO tiles bn 3 nozt ie Ln oh oe ee al ee Bet eb eae A 2) 5 598 $493 30 


The whole amount of premiums offered in the regular list was $800, and 
about as much in a special list upon which percentage was charged for entries. 
The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
ROME MDENSniD bICKCLS ROL = 25-52 Ko! oso sae ae ee a ee ee . $138 60 
Prom gate money and grand stand....... 2.222. s2e ant ate eke ees eee ere ERE 800 93: 
Hromurent Of Stands: andsdonsimOns. 2 2... 20. so sse ue ebac ss aon ee ee 151 00: 
aivom. percentage On Special Premiliind. .~ . . 2 o<n-ce-0 dnc dwacn enacesanenwaeee 212 50; 
BROGAN Ao 6 So eis Se a= wen oan oe Se oe ee ee $1,302 43 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

ue samner and lnbor for improvements... 3.2. eu oo. aS cae psans tenons $200 00 
ald’ contingent’ expense. ayaa os oo Se ee ee eS See 166 26 
ald Prominms, rep ular list: see s- 2s 2 = a Slee eked la on ee eee eee 433 30 
ata premiums, special: Mstsitesess-L.. 2.2. Coc ee en a er ee 455 00 
Boba). 6.8.00 ce re aoe | os 4s, eee aoe ‘te kee oe $1,254 56 
era rauiCe ON: DAM. oe, sae eae pee at sk wn wo ata ae oe 47 87 


09 $1,302 42 
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The interest upon the indebtedness is to be met by money yet to be received 
from the county, and is therefore not included in this report. 

The officers elected at the annual meeting in November for the ensuing year 
are as follows: 

President—Wm. B. Davis. 

Vice President—Chas. F. Howe. 

Treasurer—B. F. Fish. 

Secretary—S. C. Thomson. 

Directors—S, A. Denison, Burns Helmick, Wm. Pears, Jas. Badger, H. A. Edwards, 
B. Frankenburg, Thos, Mars, Geo. $. Hoppin, John H, Young, and W. W. Harder. 
Who have met here to-day to receive this report of the past and to organize 
for the work of another year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

8S. C. THOMSON, Secretary. 
Nixes, Berrien Co., Jan. 5, 1880. 


INGHAM COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the members of the Ingham County Agricultural 
‘Society was held at the court-house in Mason on the 15th inst. The meeting 
was called to order by Vice President D. E. Watts, who presided in absence of 
the President. Reports were made by the Secretary and Treasurer, which 
were accepted and adopted. ‘he committee on finances, consisting of D. E. 
Watts, C. B. Andrews and N. Severance, reported that they had thoroughly 
examined all the vouchers drawn upon the treasurer for the year 1879 and 
found them correct, as per reports of Treasurer and Secretary. 


TREASURERS REPORT. 
Mason, January 15, 1880, 


RECEIPTS. 

meceived fromvex-treasurer..s2e2252 62 escec cc: See eee $56 22 

be 1 Jieenses at, fairs. oe eet he chee ce eee er 114 20 

ee “| ‘entrance fee for races :..s2twss.). S22 ice eee 56 40 

for tight to sell refreshments s2222 to. . ne eerie peas ae oe 80 00 

a, SW PASUUTALC 2 oo 2n/t eel eas eee eae oe Rep e esas ee 15 00 

ee * privilege paying loll premiumsaeer. se ecsece =<. 4- alee 10 00 

o* from sale of membership, life membership and small tickets at fair 1,128 75 

otal receipts-2. 02. - 225. ceo oos os lee oe dee ee ne so OSes vierat See $1,460 57 

EXPENDITURES. 

Baiddnterestomindebtednesss.32. 222 owes =.= ca cee eee $170 00 
P - OLGeTS ACOTE TAMING. ~ Sa oeo ome som See > oe aoe omane 1,282 68 
Movalexpendituresseces -22 ne =so- esse eee eee aa... a2 eee $1,452 68 

Balance von hand:< 2220s oe oe es 8 eee So oo See ee $7 89 


WM. M. WEBB, Treasurer. 


The Secretary's report was quite lengthy and showed in detail the amount 
of every order drawn during the year, the purpose for which it was drawn, and 
the name of the person receiving it. The expenditures abbreviated are as 
follows: 
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Hor printing durino the y Cars isesscse ase eens es ste aA ease eee $127 00 
Hom Mprovementarandire pairs: goes see oye Cee ee ee a eee 54 98 
Home Sense OLE SMUDIGLON == 2 see ee ee ee ee Ne oe ieee ie eee 138 90 
SES CCTon Gi FONE DCOCNCHS =... ose see eens ane okie stad aoe SaAgee co aoe 170 00 
OTE MOCKCUADVESIS SLAY. = = oat Wey Seer nn Bate SN sere Sey Sees 80 00 
PENIOILIEEAS 20s oo. oils )3. heer eto Xo cr don ie ere eee Wah et rents 881 25 

POR I Ska mip ise Ve ia a Ee ie em SR arn oe a ates tat a ROTA $1,452 68 


The fair of 1879, as an exhibition of the various: products and industries of 
Ingham county, was very successful. All the different departments were well 
represented, and the show of stock of all kinds was never better at any of our 
former fairs. The whole number of entries made was 2,077, which is 113 
more than was made at the fair in 1878. Some $35 in premiums have been by 
different parties very generously donated to the society, and the balance of 
$881.25 have been promptly paid in full. 


OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED. 


It becomes your duty, gentlemen, to elect at this meeting a president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer, three vice presidents to fill the vacancies made by the 
expired terms of Caleb Angevine of Leslie, Nathan Severance of Alaiedon, and 
D. E. Watts of Ingham; also, two directors for the term of three years in the 
place of E. H. Angell of Bunkerhill and James Fuller of Vevay, whose terms 
of office have this day expired. Hoping that the very best men may be chosen 
for each of these responsible positions, I respectfully submit this as my annual 
report. GEO. W. BRISTOL, Secretary. 


The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
which resulted as follows: 


President —Caleb Angevine of Leslie. 

Secretary—John C. Squiers of Mason. 

Treasurer—W illis Horton of Vevay. 

First Vice President—R. J. Bullen of Aurelius. 

Second Vice President—H. J. Haight of Alaiedon. 

Third Vice President—D. E. Watts of Ingham. 

Directors for three years—Geo. Phelps of Meridian, and E. C. Russell of Vevay. 


Geo. W. Bristol, who has filled the office of secretary for 13 years, declined 
a reélection. 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


WHEREAS, Geo. W. Bristol has so faithfully and efficiently served the Ingham 
County Agricultural Society during the term of thirteen years, in the capacity of 
secretary, therefore 

Resolved, Vhat we, as the representatives of the society, sincerely regret the cir- 
cumstances which make it necessary for Mr. Bristol to decline further honor to the 
society by not retaining the position he has filled so long and with such conspicuous 
and universal satisfaction ; 

Resolved, That the earnest thanks of the society are due and are hereby tendered to 
Mr. Bristol for his untiring and persistent efforts in its behalf, and for the impartial 
and zealous manner in which he has met and performed the arduous and oftimes 
perplexing duties of his office ; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the Ingham County Agricult- 
ural Society has gained many warm friends and its interests have been materially 
advanced by the courteous and gentlemanly conduct, at all times manifest, of its 
most worthy and time-honored secretary ; 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the records of this soci- 
ety, also furnished for publication with the minutes of this meeting, and that a copy 
be forwarded to the secretary of the State Board of Agriculture for insertion in his 
forthcoming report with the doings of this society. 
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The meeting also adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this society exclude from its grounds during the fair all parties 
operating with games of chance, such as “ wheels of fortune,” * Modocks,” “ air guns,” 
games with rings, ete. 


The first meeting of the board of managers will be held at the court-house 
in Mason, on Thursday, the 19th day of February next, at 10 o’clock. 
JNO. C. SQUIERS, Secretary. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 


There was a large attendance of prominent farmers of the county at the 
court-house on Saturday, Jan. 10, in attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Agricultural Society. 

President Cobb called the mecting to order at 1:30 P. M., and announced 
that the first business would be the report of the Secretary. 

Mr. Frank Little, Secretary of the Society, then submitted the following 
report: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The year 1879, just closed, has been eminently a 
successful one in all branches of business in our State. Especially is this true in the 
field of agriculture, a branch of popular industry our society is expressly organized 
to promote, 

The wheat crop of Michigan for 1879 stands unparalleled, both in the superior 
quality of the grain, but particularly in reference to the unprecedented yield above 
an average crop. E 

Good and careful observers estimate the average yield in this county the past year 
to have been fully 25 bushels per acre, an increase of at least six bushels per acre over 
any former year. While climatic influences during the growing season of any crop 
largely control results, yet it is alsoa gratifying fact to note that our farmers are 
paying more attention to the whole subject of systematic and improved methods of 
grain raising and other braches of farm industry. New varieties of seed and more 
thorough tillage have largely contributed to the success above noted. 

The corn crop of the county for the past year is below the average in yield, the 
result clearly of a pinching drought that prevailed at earing time. No epidemic, to 
any extent, has prevailed among farm animals, and prices generally have been remune- 
rative,and well sustained. In connection with the general progress so clearly dis- 
cernable, special mention should be made of the great improvements that have been 
made within the past few years in all classes of implements and machinery used in 
the various operations of the farm. ‘hese have tended largely to elevate the profes- 
sion,so called; to make farm life more attractive. Our farmers are relieved immensely 
from the overtasking drudgery of hand labor; the young men are less inclined to 
desert the farm for more congenial or less laborious pursuits, and the functions and 
capacities, the powers and forces requisite in carrying on the yearly work of the farm 
have been increased enormously by these inventions and labor-saving appliances. 

We are pleased to chronicle another year’s successful work of our agricultural soci- 
ety. That it is growing in importance and usefulness is undeniable, and is attested 
to by all candid observers. Our annual fairs are fast becoming model exhibitions, 
and are made the subject of high commendation on the part of visiting strangers, and 
intelligent, disinterested spectators. I may be pardoned in saying in behalf of the 
management, that the officers of the society, unitedly as one man, have labored zeal- 
ously to further its interests in every laudable direction; and we are pleased to know 
that the people of the county appreciate what is being done for them by thesegen- 
tlemen who stand at the head of the various departments of the fair, and that their 
voluntary, unremunerated efforts in the direction indicated, are so well sustained and 
seconded by the farmers, business men, mechanics, and citizens of the county. 

; See business transactions of the society for the year 1879 are here summarized as 
ollows: 
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EXHIBITORS. 
wenole number of exhibitors. af the fair of 1879-s2e:- 0 eee 298 
ENTRIES. 
Benin tinimeretuies ISYS55° toa ska 7o6 toi is oe ae ee ae se ee 1,371 
SUBDIVISION OF ENTRIES. 

LT So se a ee A ee es Se Ai) ap, en ge ee 149 
ese es, Sa 8, SOE SS eS sR Coe Be Pee AON) ee a 
RN ci es a ole ee ns Seemann tt ELL Rs ED aT ee 56 
een sete > 5 Sa eet eM Ded 2 LNs Co Ry ea Os Pek 33 
Ta ek eae aR SE ota iPS Sec ie At Ge UN Salen ad} eel ee aren eee rs eerie eS 41 

-— 357 
rom verctables, fraits and flowers--_ =... .. 30 2.2.0... bee eos 511 
are, novrciold and domestics: -.o0. 22 es ae 195 
ancy articles, paintings, merchandise, ete, {.)_. 2.2. ..23-.2..2. 8 204 
my Works, Carriaces, implements: €be2 22 2. es Se 104 


PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


eeerses—cenerd) and special works es ey Deh me to ee $596 00 
PRL Open roe n= ee on REN an ee ek Se De Oe ee oe Oe eee Ree 169 00 
PUN heme ee ies. Sy Se eae pe ta LE ok Nox neal Lyd ins Be ee ake a ee 81 00 
SUNN Meas weet. on 9 ope et eek ee ee oe oe ee © Ooeny ater 66 00 
NM oe gs eh SOE me A) ns ae ne een _ 33 25 
—= $945 25 
ran, veretables, iruit and flowers.) 02S ee eee ee 196 50 
Dairy, household and domestic manufactures____.____..__________- SO 75 
Fancy work, paintings and merchandise_....._..........---------- 123 75 
Iron work, carriages, implements, etc............-.-.----- eas a 80 50 
. —-—— 481 50 
SLICES At SS Bases Se Se es See ee Re ee ee ee Se eee $1,426 75 
RECEIPTS FOR 1879. 
Againgpanipnlek (6XCeSS),.25 =. = eye) ye ecg Ber ee $25 00 
ee Ct Suances Onl Cle *POUNG 2” ons) ic fe et ae 148 75 
STGIZCHS sSUDSCLIPHiOle 2A. 1s eS a hk eat se wee ee 159 00 
averance tees, SUCCIAl GLASSES. 3. tt ook oe ee 182 00 
MS TMErS UNIS) aos oes yas nok: Okt SS A ahs 5 ny eats eee 298 00 
RRMPGEMECR GUS: S00 002 so ee aren at ee ss oS 8 ere 1,522 20 
LS aR ie ROD SEIS AT Pony is Oy eRe emmy. ty 3 129 50 
——— $2,464 45 
EXPENDITURES. 
permenant COCCHC fair 89, sO Se ee eee $1,421 25 
eM EPE MEISE AE on. CS nt eae =. Lt ee ee 300 00 
Pate WaLeeeeate-Keeper, Cle. 220. nk ecb eee 186 25 
ett CRIP OCR oe a ee ee Be 77 14 
EPPA SESW ore ee oe, he a ee a eee 179 37 
PRIS OT Cleator ae eres See le LoS a ee oe eee 68 00 
EOstape, Siaconery, TIDDONE, CLG, a eee peste ie oe ee 55 00 
Ae uveL CONN NM eNi er aera. 2-2 ee 1 has eg ee 360 60 
PEOUSD. tose o-oo NN os oS re ep ee eo eh ee $2,647 62 
FINANCES. 
Debtor. 
Carew ai? OROUATY Siedeyee.s 2) ee ee $141 O4 
enirers On F igree mortgage tor 1870... 2. nw. 25 le coe 108 00 


Heceipce from all other spmecess. 1879. . 22.3.5 -2- be 2 wee eee 2,468 45 


——- — $2,713 49 
Creditor. 


-sig-checks drawn fpon trensmey. 1879... 2.2. ee $2,647 62 
ee: ON NSM anMarw OG eiaeU eee. 8 7 ee eee 65 87 


See go '713. 49 
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SUB-STATEMENT. 
Treasury debtor, January 10, 1880. 


ash On Dang ose. ee ees ec eed eres See epee = a ee Se te $65 87 
Pierce note and mortgate due April 6,1880_........-....-..---.... 1,350 00 
Interest due ‘omabove April 6; S80 lo... ee ee eee 108 00 
_ ADO bA Ma60b8 a0 cand x ann teat S er eb a ee $1,523 87 


Of the acre crops entered at the fair, only one statement has been filed in accord- 
ance with the rules of the society which is herewith submitted: 


STATEMENT OF AN ACRE OF CORN RAISED BY W. P. HOPE. 
The soil is sandy loam. ‘The state of the soil was June grass sod. 


Cost of plowing to same. 3. ..--5--2....2242... 253222 Pe See $1 00 
Harrowing the SaMe-.- 560-2255 icesc ees ee ee eee 50 
Marking the same..-..-.---..)j---.22-2-s2be) Se.U GRE Se 15 
ARNON ee oe ee ee oe ee eek eee uid Ves Jase SRO ee er 35 
Manure used, gypsum, one peck to the acre, applied on the hill..._.-...--..--- 5 
Applying-the ey psum = 22.22 tot Se ee 25 
Cost of working the corn: .--......2..2- slike 2be 2) 25h eee eee 1 00 


The above acre was gone twice through, twice ineach row. Husking was done 
November 10, 1879. 
Cost of husking the above af 216 cents per busliel.........-.-.--.2 2-2 coeeeeee 2 35 


otal cost of raising one acre of Corn-.-- 22202-2222 2 cee eee 
The product of the above acre was one hundred and four bushels of ears (104), equiy- 
alent to sixty-nine and one-third bushels of shelled corn. 
I believe 1 have made the above statement according to the requirements of the 


society. 
WM. P. HOPE. 
JOHN LEWIS. 


I would recommend that the first prize for best acre of corn be awarded to Mr. 
Hope. 

Through an error in the report of the viewing committee in class No. 8, sweep- 
stake purse for best stallion for general use,5 years old and over, the first prize, 
which was awarded to Mr. John P. Campbell, was marked opposite the entry of Mr. 
John A. Kendall. Such mistakes on the part of committees, of no uncommon occur- 
rence, are deeply to be regretted; not only for the injustice done exhibitors, but the 
difficulties that are encountered in attempting to adjust the same satisfactorily after 
the close of the fair, and the committee have dispersed. Executive superintendents 
should review the work of their respective committees in this respect with great 
care, before the books are returned to the office. 

We experience more or less difficulty each year in securing the full and prompt 
attendance of efficient viewing committees. ‘The selections are made in the early 
spring, of representative men and women of the county, chosen with special reference 
to their supposed fitness and willingness to serve in the various positions assigned. 
Now, if your very capable and esteemed president, treasurer, and the various execu- 
tive superintendents can devote three or four weeks of their time each year gratu- 
itously, in behalf of the agricultural society and its management, it would seem that 
the class of gentlemen and ladies whose names appear in the annual premium list 
ought to esteem it an honor, yea more,a high privilege and duty, to serve the society 
one day without expectation of, or the acceptance of any reward for such service, 
either direct or indirect. 

With the exception of editors, reporters, officers of kindred societies, and invited 
guests from abroad, personally I have long favored the abolishment of the free list at 
our county fairs. ‘The admission fee is small, only 25 cents, and I believe that there 
should be in an organization of this kind, working solely to advance the public inter- 
ests of the locality,no privileged class; but, on the contrary, a// should be placed 
upon a perfect equality before the gates. 

Special mention should be made of the superior exhibition of cattle, thoroughbred 
and grades, at our late fair. We believe the animals on exhibition have been scarcely 
excelled at any fair in the State. 

Kalamazoo county is rapidly coming to the front in respect to improving the breed 


I know the above statement to be correct. 
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of cattle; and the Agricultural Society has been a valuable auxiliary in arousing a 
spirit of emulation among our stock-breeders. 

The exhibition of grain, vegetables, fruits, dairy and household products in the 
hall devoted to that purpose, elicited universal commendation of all who visited the 
fair. It was simply magnificent throughout. A prominent agriculturist and wife 
from Kansas, who were at the grounds on Thursday, remarked that they were per- 
fectly amazed at the grandeur and excellence of the display; that they had attended 
various State exhibitions in the west, but they never saw an exhibit in this depart- 
ment excelled. 

At the winter meeting of the State Agricultural Society at Detroit one year ago, 
President Webber congratulated the society upon the fact that since the abolition 
of horse-racing they had held three of the most successful fairs of the society. Pres- 
ident Webber then adds: “If it (the society) cannot be supported (only) upon the 
basis of speed trials, the general good would be promoted by its ceasing to exist.” 

Our system of trials of speed, being restricted to county horses, is less objection- 
able in my opinion than lists “open to the world.” Still, waiving all questions as to 
the fairness or unfairness of these tests, as to whether any considerable number of 
people are attracted to the fair-grounds simply and solely to see the horses go, ought 
we to offer prizes, much larger in proportion than in any other department, for a 
class of horses possessing no other known earthly merit save the mere quality of 
speed upon the race-track, and that no intelligent breeder would ever desire to 
propagate or perpetuate ? ; 

While race horses are the capital stock of pool sellers and gamblers, the farmer has. 
but little use for them. Unquestionably the society should lend its influence and 
encourage the breeding of solid business horses, adapted to the heavy work of the. 
farm and transportation of crops to market. 

At a late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, Prof. George E. Cochrane,. 
Superintendent of the Kalamazoo public schools, read a paper which was well received, 
entitled “ The exhibition of school material at county and other fairs, as a means of 
promoting education.” The suggestion is eminently a practical one, and ample 
facilitiee can readily be afforded for such a department if thought advisable. - 


THE PROPOSED FAIR GROUND PURCHASE. 


The subject of procuring suitable grounds for the society whereon to hold its 
annual fairs, recurs again at this meeting of the association with pressing signifi- 
cance. We cannot reasonably defer action upon a matter of such vital concern to the 
life and usefulness of the society. I am pleased to announce that we are now in con- 
dition to submit this question fairly and openly to the people of the county, for a 
clear expression of their views at the ballot box, whether they take any interest 
whatever in the society; whether, as a time-honored institution of the county, whose 
single aim and purpose is to promote and encourage all branches of public industry, 
and especially in the direction of agricultural science and development, they desire 
its maintenance; whether, as a matter of local pride, in view of what has already 
been achieved through its instrumentality, the reputation it has already gained 
abroad and the possibilities of good its future may confer, they would regret its 
downfall and dismemberment; and whether they, the citizens of Kalamazoo county, 
are willing to vote the necessary aid by which, and only by which, fair grounds can 
be secured and paid for. 

J am safe in the assertion that nearly every other organization of like character in 
the State has and is receiving aid from the public funds. You are taxed heavily to 
support the Agricultural College, an institution in which we all take great pride; 
to erect a State house costing $1,500,000, the envy of all our sister States of the north- 
west; to maintain public schools, to open up public thoroughfares, and ina multitude 
of ways, by tax, voluntary subscription or otherwise, paying large sums of money for 
the support of various institutions of a public character, and will you say that you 
cannot afford to contribute the small amount asked for in aid of the organization so 
closely identified with the business in which you are all chiefly engaged, whose bene- 
fits are shared by all, and the endowment and building up of which shall be a credit 
to the county, and be transmitted as a rich legacy to your posterity. 

At the last session of our State Legislature the following bill was enacted and 
became a law: 

AN ACT to authorize the county of Kalamazoo to raise money by taxation to buy and improve 
ground for agricultural fair purposes, 


SECTION l. The People of the State of Michigan enact; That it shall be lawful for the qualified 
voters, who are tax-payers in the county of Kalamazoo, to vote for and raise by tax a sum of money 
not exceeding twelve thousand dollars, to be used by the proper officers of the Kalamazoo County 
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Agricultural Society in the purchase and improvement of grounds in the county of Kalamazoo for 
agricultural fair purposes, 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the several township clerks of the county of Kalamazoo, at the 
written request of the President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Kalamazoo County Agricultural 
Society, to give notice by a written or posted notice by posting the same in five public places in 
each of the several townships of the county of Kalamazoo, at least five days before the annual 
township meeting, of the intention to vote by ballot on the question of raising by tax the sum of 
twelve thousand dollars for the purpose named in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. At any annual township meeting after the passage of this act, the qualified voters who 
are tax-payers in the county of Kalamazoo, muy vote by ballot on the question hereinbefore 
named, those voting in favor of raising by tax the sum aforesaid, having on their ballots the words, 
“For purchasing county fair grounds—Yes,” and those voting against raising such tax, having on their 
ballots the words, ‘For purchasing county fair grounds—No,” and the ballots so cast shall be can- 
vassed by the proper canvassing officers of the several townships, and returns made to the office of 
the county clerk of the county of Kalamazoo, as returns are required to be made of township 
oflicers elected at the annual township meetings in the State of Michigan: Provided, That no per- 
son shall be allowed to vote upon such proposition unless his name appears on the assessment roll 
of the township or ward in which he offers to vote, for the current year, or unless he files with the 
inspectors of election an affidavit that he is then the owner of real estate in such township or ward 
liable to be taxed, and that such real estate was purchased by him bona fide and not for the pur- 
pose of yoting at such election. 

Sec. 4. At an election held as prescribed in the foregoing sections of this act, if a majority of the 

‘qualified yoters who are tax-payers in the county of Kalamazoo, voting on said proposition to raise 
by tax the sum of twelve thousand dollars, shall vote ‘Yes,’”’ then sail sum shall be spread upon 
the rolls, in the several townships of the county of Kalamazoo, in proper proportions as other 

‘county taxes are assessed. 

Sec. 5. Said sum of twelve thousand dollars shall be paid when collected into the hands of the 

‘county treasurer, and by him paid to the treasurer of the Kalamazoo County Agricultural Society, 
upon the order of the president and secretary of said society, they certifying in said order that 

»said sumis required for the purchase of grounds as provided for in this act, on a contract then made 
>. 


Grave doubts have been entertained by the friends of the society as to whether a. 


majority of the citizen tax-payers in the respective towns of the county would sup- 
port the measure and vote the tax. As an earnest of the single and candid wish on 
the part of the present board of officers to divest the question of all possible personal 
considerations that the people of the county should have an unqnestioned guarantee 
of safety in the investment and that the result of the ballot shall be a clear, unalloyed 
expression of the sentiment of the people as to whether they desire the maintenance 
of the society or not, the following communication was placed before the board of 
supervisors of the county at the meeting of that body in October last, which was by 
them referred to a special committee consisting of Messrs. Hoyt, of Kalamazoo, 
chairman, and Lovell, of Climax, and Douglass, of Schoolcraft, associates on the com- 
mittee. 


To the Honorable, the Board of Supervisors of Kalamazoo county: 


The undersigned would respectfully represent that, at the last session of the Michigan State 
Legislature,an act was passed (a copy of which is hereunto annexed) authorizing ‘the qualified 
voters who are taxpayers of the county of Kalamazoo, to raise by tax the sum of twelve thousand 
dollars for the purchase and improvement of grounds in the county of Kalamazoo for agricultural 
fair purposes.” 

It is essential to the permanent welfare of the agricultural society that it be placed upon a more 
substantial basis than it now occupies. This can only be secured by the purchase of suitable 
grounds whereon to hold its annual fairs. To accomplish this object, the law as above stated was 
passed, enabling the people of the county to provide the necessary means by uniform tax. That 
the question may be submitted to the people in as favorable a light as possible,,we deem it impor- 
tant that it shall in some way receive the sanction and endorsement of your honorable body. An 
influential portion of the public in the several towns may object to making an appropriation exclu- 
Sively for the agricultural society: Ist, because they may believe that such associations have no 
claim, and are of noappreciable public benefit; 2d, that if grounds are purchased, fitted up, and 
held exclusively for fair purposes, that otherwise they must remain comparatively idle a large 
portion of the year. It is the sincere wish of the agricultural society to win popular approval, 
and to remove all objections to the proposed tax so faras may be. We, therefore, having in view 
soiely the public interests and an economical administration of public affairs, would respectfully 
request your honorable bedy to take under careful consideration the subject of purchasing 
grounds at the county seat, to be the properly of the county, that shall be adequate, and to be used 
for the purpose of holding agricultural fairs, and, also, for any and such other purposes, not 
incompatible with the foregoing, as the public needs of the county may from time to time require, 
under the direction and control of Kalamazoo county. To the end that the suggestions herein 
embodied may receive due attention, we would respectfully request a special reference of this 
subject toa select committee of your honorable body, to report at the regular meeting of your 
board in January next, so that, if so determined, a joint submission of such questions as may be 
deemed advisable and in conformity with the statutes may be had at the next annual township 
elections to be held in this county. Very respectfully submitted, 

FRANK LITTLE, Sec’y Kal. Ag’l Soc. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Oct. 17, 1879. 


The proportion each would pay of the sum of $12,000, would be 662 cents on $1,000 
valuation. 


oe is the present purpose to submit the question to the people at the coming spring 
election. 


The State association of agricultural societies of Michigan will hold its seventh 
annual convention at Ann Arbor, commencing Tuesdey evening, Jan. 20, This is an 


‘ 
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important organization, and delegates should be chosen by this society to attend the 
meeting. I would recommend that the business committee of last year be authorized 
to represent, or secure deiegates to said convention. 

In conclusion, we have every reason for sincere congratulations on the part of the 
friends and patrons of our association in view of the successes attending our exhibi- 
tions for the past few years. We have now, upon general principles, in my opinion, 
a county organization second to none other in the State in point of usefulness and 
efficiency. ‘This has only been attained by persistent, laborious, and systematic 
effort. There has been no attempt to reach after ephemeral or sensational distine- 
tion. We have aimed to build upon a solid foundation,such as the public sense of the 
community would endorse, and it is gratifying to know that our growth thus far has 
been steady and substantial. : 

Much credit is due your worthy President, Mr. Cobb, and the other efficient officers 
composing the executive board, for the faithful manner in which they have dis- 
charged the arduous duties assigned them for so many years, and that without any 
com pensation, except the well-earned thanks of an appreciative community. 

Respectfully submitted. FRANK LITTLE, 

Secretary Kalamazoo Co. Agricultural Society. 

KALAMAZOO, MIcH., Jan, 10, 1880. 


The report was unanimously accepted and adopted. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


J. D. Adams moved that the meeting adjourn because the wives of members 
were not present. This motion was lost. The meeting then proceeded to the 
election of officers. Mr. W. H. Cobb peremptorily refused to serve any longer 
as president. The following is the result of the first ballot: W. L. Curtis 13, 
Cobb 14, Humphrey 2, Morrison 6, Snow 3, Blair 2, Kirby 1; total 41. 

A second ballot was then taken with the following result: Wm. L. Curtis 
31, W. H. Cobb 1, C. E. Morrison 7, W. G. Kirby 1, J. B. Cobb 1. On mo- 
tion Mr. Curtis was declared unanimously elected. 

The convention then proceeded to ballot for Secretary and Frank Little was 
unanimously elected. 

James B. Cobb was elected Treasurer. 

A committee of five was appointed to nominate an Executive Committee. 
They reported the following, who were unanimously elected: CO. E. Morrison, 
B. Vosburg, Orrin Snow, W. Judson. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A preliminary meeting for the organization of an agricultural society at 
Greenville was held here the last of August, 1877. Committees were appointed, 
etc., and at a subsequent meeting articles of association were subscribed to, a 
premium list was adopted, and the following officers elected for the ensuing 
year: R. C. Miller president, Walter Whitfield vice president, Wm. Backus 
treasurer, and James Satterlee secretary. 

The first annual fair was held on the 2d, 3d and 4th of October. The num- 
ber of entries was thirteen hundred and the total receipts were $1,566.50. The 
expenses were $1,436.71, leaving a balance of $129.79. 

At the second annual meeting, held on the first Saturday of January, 1878, 
the same officers were reélected. 

The second annual fair was held on the first four days of October, 1878. 
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The number of entries was fifteen hundred and sixty. The total receipts were 
$2,304.64. The expenses were $2,135.27; leaving a balance on hand for the 
year of $169.37. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1879, H. B. Fargo was elected presi- 
dent, Walter Whitfield vice president, C. J. Church treasurer, and James 
Satterlee secretary. It was yoted to place the society on a more permanent 
basis by organizing under the statute. Accordingly the necessary notice was 
giyen and at the meeting called on the last Saturday of February new articles 
of association were adopted, the same officers reélected, a board of eight 
directors chosen and the society organized under Act 125 of Session Laws of 
1871. The society includes the territory comprised by the counties of Mont- 
calm, Ionia, Kent, Gratiot, Isabella and Mecosta. 

The third annual fair was held at Greenville on the 30th of September and the 
1st, 2d and 3d of October, 1879. The number of entries was seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty. The total receipts were $2,748.59. The expenses were 
$2,539.24; leaving a balance for the year of $209.35, and a total balance for 
the three years of $508.51. 

We feel greatly encouraged at the success of the society thus far. The 
exhibitions have been of high order of merit, and the interest taken by all 
shows well for the enterprise of the people of Montcalm and surrounding 
counties. 

The society hopes to make arrangements for the purchase of the grounds of 
the Greenville Driving Park Association, on which our fairs are annually held. 
They are conveniently located and very pleasant, and the track is one of the 
best in northern Michigan. 

JAMES SATTERLEE, Secretary. 

Dated Greenville, December Ist, 1879. 


SAGINAW COUNTY, 


The corn crop for 1879 was very good, although somewhat injured 
by the worm. Our hay crop was light. Our wheat crop was good, and better 
than our average; I think Saginaw county averaged 25 bushels per acre. Po- 
tatoes were scarcely a medium crop, having been injured by the dry weather of 
July and August. The oat and buckwheat crops were also light from the same 
cause. ; 

The exhibition of stock at our last fair, as regards quality, was never ex- 
celled in this county. The exhibition of Short-horns was exceedingly fine, 
which I must say is one of the best signs that Saginaw is going ahead. We 
had a splendid herd of Holsteins, which fact speaks well for the enterprise of 
our people. The Jerseys were well represented. We had a very good show of 
draught and carriage horses. Sheep—we cannot say a great deal about this 
most profitable animal; our county is very new, and the danger from dogs has 
been very great; though as the forests get cleared they will be introduced 
more, for there is no question about there being profit in sheep. Swine—the 
exhibition of Poland-Chinas, Berkshires and Essex was very good. Much 
credit is due to our breeders for the improvement they have made in this class. 
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Poultry—I think there are few counties in the State that can beat Saginaw 
in poultry. We had nearly one hundred coops on exhibition of very choice 
birds. 

The total number of entries at our fair was one thousand five hundred. 


OFFICERS FOR 1880, 


President—John Welch, East Saginaw. 

Secretary— Thos. W. Newrick, Saginaw City. 

Treasurer—William A. Arnold, East Saginaw. 

Executive Committee—(for two years) Miles N. Rouse, East Saginaw; Robert Ure, 
Saginaw City; John Fischer, Saginaw City; (or one year) James Graham, Saginaw 
City; George F. Gould, East Saginaw; Ruben Beman, Saginaw City. 


THOS. W. NEWRICK, Sec’y. 


SAGINAW COUNTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club, organized Feb., 1878, with a membership of 23, has increased its 
numbers to 47. 

The object of the association is to bring together farmers for the mutual dis- 
cussion of agricultural subjects and kindred questions. 

The club meets regularly every third Saturday in each month. ‘The officers 
of the club are a president, secretary, treasurer, and twelve executive committee. 

Questions are selected by the committee for each meeting, and some one 
appointed to read an essay on the subject before the meeting, after which the 
question is opened for discussion to all the members who desire to take part. 

These discussions are social and informal, yet they bring out a great deal of 
practical and yaluable information in regard to agricultural pursuits which 
could hardly be gained in any other way. 

According to the report of the members of this club, there has been a much 
larger breadth of wheat sown in the fall of ’79 than at any other time in this 
county, and the appearance of the young plant so far never looked better than 
now (Feb. 1st, 1880). There were 426,360 bushels of wheat harvested in Sag- 
inaw county in 1879, full 67,470 bushels more than was raised the year before ; 
and the crop for 1880 promises full 500,000 bushels, provided the weather and 
harvest are favorable. 


STOCKBRIDGE UNION SOCIETY. 


The Stockbridge Union Agricultural Society make the following report for 
the year 1879: 


Amount ou band. Vege Geiere.. ...0.c=- sone anes aad See $734 48 
Amount of premiums for 1878, paid ------------------ i Pe 95 25 
Amount of improvements during the year......--..-------------- 540 00 
Prepense Of ihe Lit Of tet... 5.4 2H ds mane ween eRe! dee 100 00 


moceipts of the fair OF LG ius. <3 6 in-ce nee nce ed eon vena eee 1,750 00 
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Rare paid to Uate/ oe. oles Soe pee a re er es $247 35 
Pane rent on prounme.-+ 2 loll oe an uh core eee eRe 100 00 
Amount on hand Dec. 4, 1879 (about)......-.......5.....---.«. Ge 
Orders not yet paid (about) s25 so. S22 ee 215 00 
Number oF entries. <5. 250.65 3 ee eo ee 2 1,300 


WM. M. STEPHENS, President. 
S. P. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 
JOHN FARMER, Treasurer. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Van Buren County Agricultural Society was held 
at the court-house in Paw Paw on Tuesday, January 6, at 1 o’clock P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, David Woodman, who 
stated that this was the regular annual meeting of the society, called in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, for the purpose of submitting reports of last year’s 
business, the election of officers for the ensuing year, and the consideration of 
such other business as might properly be brought before the meeting. 

The Treasurer, N. M. Pusley, submitted his report, as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
CasmOn Mand trom ISIS so... cee eee eo ne eee ee ee $13 43 
Admission: tickets TS7922 4s hha hh 1 hehe Phe Gas he A See 1,321 30 
Grandstand ticketsieG-cclrr eres tery: Gab Ei ag ge sceyee ae oe eee Bee 34 23 
Dining hall; booths e6¢.4_ 2... 6. do20. 085 -e5s Sane Sec eee es one oe eee 180 88 
Isifeimembership certificates .: 2.2%. 2 o.ee sce. ee oo ee eee 55 00 
MO GHET SOUTCES 452 8e- See ns See coe ee ee A ERM RISA TS) eee: ee ee 45 00 
Motal receipts. << 42- od 2.6. 328. See ereclicet oe ele Bele ee 2 $1,649 84 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Pardinterest’on mdebtedness2 22227 op ee ae ee eee $235 00 
tre speaker! (iss. 262 U0. oO Ot ae UG ati See eS ee es 100 00 
Band andybandwagen-<: ic. scod 3 craseee ten - B02) Te eee eee 41 00 
Printings... =. o558 os... Sk 5 oe Ee 2 cet ers Serene 83 93 
Hays SLPAW see cesic oe Peer eso ern eee: ene ee ee eee ee 64 54 
WOUDIDENS coe oi ee oD eee a eee eee eee eee 38 54 
Dinners for committees....___- es Be hh Pe ea Sit 29 a. 62 75 
Labor before and dariae the fair 2.39.42 4 2 sees a od 109 37 
Hardware, paint, lass, ete... 2.2.20. seer seeeeee as ks nee 23 95 
NEM UUMN So eee orn) yh Lae eee CT en! eee 581 10 
‘Total: disbursements... ==... 250s. bes ek ees eee $1,340 20 
Balance/on*hand: ... 2. 50 soe ae ce ee Oe on eee $309 64 


The report of the treasurer was accepted and adopted. 
The Secretary submitted his report as follows: 


As many inquiries have been made during the past few months as to the success of 
the last fair, and also as to receipts and expenses of the society since the present 
ground was bought and occupied in 1870, I have prepared a report which deals almost 
entirely in figures. 
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The following are the receipts and expenses since 1870: 
1870—Receipts (including $340 from county and $207 from life members)-_-. $1,627 93 


PEPTIC MSCS es so Foch el Vee ees oe os Da I ener oe ere ah 1,643 48 
i eCONMtS ew. os Soe ee es ea NS Sh See eee LR os Sree ae 1,180 35 
PEERS ENSCS Socio! om «oe tee rere Mens eeu Star ec raion ah aS ara a cea ee 1,198 82 
1872—Receipts (including $250 from county and $113 from life members)... 1,629 30 
IEEE DSS a25t- = 5 ce Teepe ant Wa? ER ae ee a ae ee aS eee 1,486 15 
1873—Receipts (including $200 from life members).-.-.-.-.....-.----------- 1,524 65 
WX PERSES. os sues eee ee oct. in eee sibel sme cia Sys sete eee 1,664 54 
1874—Receipts (including $168.75 from county)--.-.-.----.--.----.-------- 1,670 75 
EEX PENSOS 34 Seen: ee ee. Phe et. A eee ie ae tae ees 1,899 14 
1875—Receipts (including $133.33 from county) -.---....-..----.--.-.------- 1.589 77 
(BEG peNSCBe ee ae a ee ee ee ce eae eee ee Seen oe ee ree 1,596 72 
1876—Receipts (including $133.33 from county).....-.-..--------.-1------- 1,238 02 
HB RIDENSAS (2. ee ee ae toa e ae oes Salat oer ns Bea ae ees 1,235 36 
1877—Receipts (including. $100. from county)..-.-.---2-2.-2--jjiss5-44-242 1,636 22 
HERI ONSES 523 sare ea cele oe eee ese et eal aeia go alee et ee eee 1,687 66 
TKS (ES aed RS OTE WO FNS aes eh RN ak NE A A lot ai ee a pa ns Ba AE WS gE eS Ae 2.505 49 
Expenses (including interest on indebtedness) ......-....----------- 2,138 21 
SWO=KECEl Pts oe oc 2 eee are A ESSE Se Rees Pepe ae a ree ee ee 1,649 84 
Expenses (including interest on indebtedness)--..-... --..---------- 1,340 20 
Indebtedness of the society October 10, 1878— 
MoOrier ce on Proungs.c 4265 R + So) Jou bU Ss ees nase nae Nee ec oe $1,500 00 
ING HES S325 strate Parle ay Nae ee ey BE ek eee 1,655 00 
MuteressOn saiies 5.52 ttot5. Siok ee ee i, Te a 300 50 
Ber palee a eet te eee, oe top eae a ees en ce ee $3,455 50 
Indebtedness January 6, 1880— 
Mini Ae GC <.aootl sos epee epee eee Ss ee $1,500 00 
INO LES ato e eae Re Oe ee Se ee Or. pie er ae ee eee ae 1,115 00 
— 2,615 00 


Reduction. 92488945. 2592 Gates ose. o ace ee ae ee eee $840 50 


The following table shows the number of exhibitors and entries since 1874 in classes 
named: 


1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 


TOSI iil Oy yO) dpe Se ea aa ee ae 353 429 400 377 434 380 
IOTEES =: 255. GaSeea eS 55 Be pee Se 128 152 166 152 231 213 
TUCO e ees on ea ares Sg ee eee A en 52 50 47 33 82 49 
ICC nats 2.0 in a Posse toe eee ne Senos 52 49 57 51 59 47 
SALT elas Rade Oe ieee aE RR eng Oo Se Fame eet ay 18 16 41 54 57 48 
ERE pV eps te se as SS a er te nee 9 16 31 18 19 37 

Mae | ac, S a2 Ee et eat et Ea 259 283 342°} 308 448 394 


On motion the report of the Secretary was accepted and adopted. 
The next order of business being the election of officers, the President ap- 
pointed J. W. Free and N. H. Bangs tellers. The election resulted as follows : 


President—David Woodman. 

Vice President—Joseph Kilburn. 

Secretary—C,. A. Harrison. 

Treasurer—N. M. Pugsley. 

Directors—O. P. Morton, E. P. Mills, J. T. Bangs, Aaron Van Auken, C. W. Young 
and F. W. Valieau, 


Paw Paw, January 8, 1880. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY. 


“The Western Michigan Agricultural and Industrial Society’’ was organ- 
ized at Grand Rapids, May 28th, 1879. Said Society leased the grounds of 
the Kent County Agricultural Society for five years, intending to hold fairs 
annually thereon. 

Immediately succeeding the organization of the Western Michigan Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Society, the merchants and business men of the city 
of Grand Rapids, subscribed and paid the sum of four thousand dollars and 
some oyer, for the purpose of enabling the new society to erect suitable build- 
ings, and fit the grounds for holding a first-class exposition. 

The Society held its first fair September 22 to 27, 1879, which was a decided 
success. 

The number of entries in Section A, Horses, was one hundred and eighty. 
In Section B, Cattle, one hundred and eighty-two entries. In Section OC, 
Sheep, seventy-nine entries. In Section D, Swine, seventy-nine entries. In 
Section E, Poultry, one hundred and twenty-nine entries. In Section F, 
Farm and Garden Products, three hundred and fifty entries. In Section G, 
Fruits and Flowers, one thousand two hundred and eight entries. In Section 
J, Farm Implements, one hundred and seyenty-one entries. In Section K, 
Vehicles, thirty-eight entries. In Section L, Machinery, ninety entries. In 
Section M, Manufactured Goods, one hundred and sixty-nine entries. In Sec- 
tion N, Art and Science, thirty-one entries. In Section O, Paintings and 
Needlework, four hundred and sixty-six entries. In Youths’ Department, sixty- 
four entries. Making a total of three thousand two hundred and thirty-six 
entries. 

The following is a summary of the Treasurer’s Report: 


Amount received from Business Committes on account of subscription of 


citizens) of iGrand PRapidsey s.2 oe Pie aie. crac oh eee eee $4,027 50 
maceipie trom speedpentries. 2). ot Sapo 5 os, 9 oc ten ee en 836 25 
* ** ) sale :of Admission tenets)... .cc00. Bei... 02 cece ceeoeeeee 9,193 10 
> ff) mempershipCertilicaves oe soos = aren Geers ae eee 480 00 
“ ST NER GIENGTIOS fou) > Sees sha Bo ae aie 2 ees oe 81 50 
ee We? P BALC TORI AY, «62. 2808 Bes ak cir eg eee 30 43 
¥  UBOOCH, EOMES (523. b otles ch cro eet een ctr ee ee cy er re 1,928 50 
sS  DUrseOUnG ANG Left with lneasiteteeeee see... 5 een ee 1 16 
“ « premium donated by. M. L. Sweets-.2-42ce--.4----155a-5eee 33 00 
$16,611 44 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Amount paid bills of Business Committee on account of construction, ete.. $4,765 52 
‘* paid on account of premiums and general fair expenses....----.-- 8,871 07 
<o .cash sin “Treasurer's hands .0e se 22ers See ee oo ee eee 2,974 85 
$16,611 44 


The society held its first annual meeting at Sweet’s Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
January 20, 1880, and completed the business of the past year, in a manner 
satisfactory to all persons haying unsettled business, and then adjourned. 
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In the afternoon of the same day a meeting was held at the same place for 
the purpose of electing five directors to serve for the term of three years. 

The five directors whose term of office expired with the first year of the 
society were re-elected for three years. 

The Board of Directors is composed of fifteen members, who haye the power 
to elect President, Treasurer, Secretary, and Corresponding Secretary. 

The Board of Directors re-elected the officers whose terms had expired. 

The following compose the Board for 1880: 


President—Geo. W. Thayer, Grand Rapids. 

Treasurer—E. B. Dikeman, Grand Rapids. 

Secretary—James Cox, Grand Rapids. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. P. Thompson, Detroit. 

Directors for one year—Alvin Chapman, Bangor; F. J. Russell, Hart; H. Dale 
Adams, Galesburg; C. L. Whitney, Muskegon; David Woodman, Paw Paw. 

Directors for two years—Samuel L. Fuller, Grand Rapids; H. C. Sherwood, Water- 
ue D. A. Blodgett, Hersey; Abraham Alderman, Orleans; Abraham Ryerson, 

asting's. 

Directors for three years—John H. Withey, Cascade; William Ladner, Big Rapids; 
oe Stout, St. Johns; Westbrook Divine, Belding; J. G. Ramsdell, Traverse 

ity. 

The Board of Directors thoroughly revised the premium list, and added 
many new and attractive premiums thereto. The by-laws also were amended, 
and additions made to the same. 

After consultation and deliberation, and having made all possible arrange- 
ments for a large and successful exposition for the coming year, the Board of 
Directors adjourned, subject to the call of the President. 

The executive board of the Kent County Agricultural Society having leased 
the fair grounds to the Western Michigan Agricultural and Industrial Society, 
said Kent County Society held no fair the past year. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


FOR THE YEAR i879, 


TAKEN AT THE 


State Agvicultural College of Michigan, 


WSS VES. Cy. SEG 7k En 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 
LATITUDE 42° 43’ 56’; LONGITUDE 7° 235’ 59” WEST OF WASHINGTON 


Height above the Sea, 834 feet. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


= THERMOMETER, \eaeaurnn de Va oe, Pere ere DOME, BAROMETER, 
me IN OPEN AIR. | IN INCHES. | rare Tarot: Repucep vo Freezina Port, 
é ET ag) ee lite os 
= 
FA a || 
° nll ae 4 é 
Me St a ee ee diame |e A A A FS 
aie | ele) a eT ele ieee | cell eee 
1 3 26 19 16 || .050 105 103 |} 100 75 100 || 29.150 | 29.126 | 29.098 | 29.125 
2 -1 3 -l4 -4 | -042 050 } .024 |) 100 100 100 || 29.111 | 29.116 | 29.102 | 29,110 
3 -16 8 6 -74)\| 022 048 | .057 || 100 77 100 || 29.138 | 29.186 | 29.200 | 29.158 
4 z 14 5 824 060 082 | .055 || 100 100 100 || 29,268 | 29,229 | 29,219 | 29,939 
5 1) 18 13 134) 065 | .067 | .078 |} 100 68 100 || 29.235 29.318 | 29.276 | 29.276 
6 19 22 10 V7 -O71 | .101 | .068 69 86 100 || 29.287 | 29.259 | 29.207 | 29.951 
7 12 19 19 1625|| .060 | .087 | .103 | 80 84 100 || 29.170 | 29,057 | 29.027 | 29.085 
8 22 22 14 1934|| .101 | .101 | .082 86 86 100 || 28.996 | 28.976 | 29.031 | 29.001 
9 5 16 15 12 055} .074 | .055 100 83 64 || 29.001 | 28.941 | 29.098 | 29.013 
10 8 15 13 12 -062 | .070 | .048 100 82 62 || 29.270 | 29.296 | 29.335 |, 28/300 
11 14 22 1 1234|| .082 084 | .046 || 100 71 100 || 29.333 | 29.259 | 29.2991 | 29,996 
12 -6 19 10 724|| .033 103 068 || 100 100 100 |) 29.245 | 29.191 | 29.097 | 29.178 
13 19 28 22 23 087 ipl east 84 76 86 || 29.014 | 29.008 } 29.008 | 29.010 
14 23 28 26 2574)| 123) | .1aa! |! 123 100 88 87 |] 29.183 | 29.168 | 29.285 | 29.195 
15 16 18 15 1644|| .090 082 | .086 100 84 100 |} 29.384 | 29.218 | 28.867 | 29.156 
16 1s 29 12 1924|| .098 123} .075 100 77 100 |) 28.855 | 29.115 | 29,248 | 29.073 
17 20 27 30 25%|| 108 | .129 | .130 100 88 78 || 29.167 | 28.977 | 28.833 | 28,992 
18 18 25 16 192g)| .098 100 | .090 || 100 74 100 || 29.055 | 29.043 | 29,092 | 29.063 
19 15 if) 2 12 086 103 | .048 |} 100 100 100 || 29.155 | 29.193 | 29.156 | 29/168 
20 4 13 il 914)| .052 063 | .071 100 $1 100 |} 29.013 | 28.961 | 29.028 | 29.001 
21 15 25 32 24 086 117 | .143 |} 100 87 79 || 28.903 | 28.617 | 28.681 | 28.734 
22 21 34 26 27 115 155 123 | 100 79 87 || 28.869 | 28.787 | 28.878 | 28.845 
23 19 32 22 2434 | .103 106 | .118 100 58 100 || 29.277 | 29.304 | 29.323 | 29.301 
24 25 35 36 32 117 142 | .149 |) 987 70 71 || 29.101 | 28.881 | 28.897 | 28.960 
25 32 40 12 28 145 160 | .075 79 G4 100 || 28.950 | 29.3841 | 29.493 | 29.961 
26 15 27 31 24%4;| .086 | 111 |} .174 100 75 100 ;; 29.48] | 29:28] | 28,997 |) 29i258 d 
27 44 45 36 41 289 QISAl ole 100 100 100 || 28802 | 28.781 | 28,839 | 28.807 r 
28 82 36 26 31%) M3 15) |) 23 79 54 87 || 29.1388 | 29.243 | 29.342 | 29.941 ~~ 
29 14 36 29 2634|| .082 ; .129 } .123 100 61 77 || 29.497 | 29.414 | 29.343 | 99.418 | 
30 22 37 26 2834)| .118 136 123 100 62 87 || 29.381 | 29.351 | 29.288 | 29.340 
31 26 32 22 2624|| .123 143 101 87 79 86 || 29.172 | 29,172 | 29.167 |) 29.176 
Sums=|\-c2-- | 2.2225) esas osencal|tonsan| cece ale ees Goeeee aera el Son. call eee | eee er i 
WMieaneilosss5< | 2=S2o6 ease 19°.19)| .092 | .110 | .C96 | 96 80 92 ees tea Seen oan ee 29.130 
pee ee S| ee ee sy 
INWETA MGs sco 2S eee | 099 89 |-n---= -2n-2 2 on cnnn ennenennee connae 
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| | 


Revative Humipiry, 


BAROMETER, 
Repvuced vo FReezinG Point, 


| a | 2 

< ps wy é 

™ a [<r] Cal 
29,203 | 29.245 | 29.201 | 29.216 
29,231 | 29.217 | 29.163 } 29.204 
98.933 | 28.948 | 29.114 | 28.998 
29.163 | 29,020 | 28,897 | 29.027 
28.796 | 28.854 | 28.871 | 28.840 
28,961 | 28.945 | 29.040 | 28,982 
29.270 | 29,984 | 29.363 | 29.306 
29.409 | 29.208 | 29.140 | 29.252 
29.470 | 29.467 | 29.397 | 29.445 
29.914 | 29,064 | 28.924 | 29,067 
28,736 | 28.559 | 28.587 | 28.627 
28,792 | 28.736 | 28.877 | 28.802 
29.044 | 29.098 | 29.183 | 29.108 
99.171 | 29.253 | 29.301 | 29.242 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


= e ee IReLative Humipiry,| é =e. 
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IN OPEN AIR. IN INCHES, BinoHavrow tepuceD To FreezinG POINT. 
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THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1878. 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
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BAROMETER, 
REDUCED TO FREEZING POINT. 


| 
a | 2 
e a 3 
28,784 | 28.810 | 23.921 } 28.838 
28.961 | 28.885 | 28.858 | 28.901 
28.896 } 28,891 | 28.960 | 28.916 
28.984 | 28.994 | 29.069 | 29.016 
29.171 | 29.149 | 29.157 | 29,159 
29.134 29.029 | 29.020 | 29,061 
29,127 | 29.110 | 29.179 | 29.189 
29,993 | 29.172 | 29128) }. 29hiva 
29,039 | 28.893 | 28.693 | 28.875 
25.487 28.613 | 28.830 | 28.643 
29,101 29.159 | 29.240 | 29.167 
29 301 29.182 29.103 | 29,195 
98.943 28.830 } 28.925 | 28.899 
28.931 | 28.879 | 28.828 | 28.879 
28.813 | 28.839 | 28.945 | 28.866 
29.010 29,099 28.990 | 29.083 
29.024 | 29.063 | 29.086 | 29.058 
29.116 29.052 | 29.069 | 29.079 
29.077 | 29.091 | 29.1386 | 29.101 
29,220 | 29.193 | 29,180 | 29.198 
99,292 | 29.340 | 29.390 | 29.341 
29.490 | 29.439 | 29.392 | 29.440 
99.370 | 29.348 29.366 | 29.361 
99,273 29.062 29.006 | 29.114 
28.887 98.936 98.986 | 28.936 
29,027 | 28.977 | 29.008 | 29.004 
28.992 | 28.985 | 28.981 | 28.952 
29.098 | 29.119 | 29.143 } 29.120 
29.097 | 29.079 | 29.066 | 29.081 
29,124 | 29,081 29.055 29,087 
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THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1879. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
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é | 
cl 
ee ee ee ee a oe m A a Z 
Ate Pe | ee ST SAS eS) SS 
1 By 56 41 43 -181 | .282 | .126 100 63 49 || 29.088 | 29.100 | 29.122 | 29.103 
2 35 53 42 43%4|| .162 | .123 | .155 80 30 58 || 29.168 | 29.180 | 29.081 | 29.126 
3 42 57 40 46%4|| .177 | .268 | .203 66 58 82 || 29.065 | 29.042 | 29.062 | 29.056 
4 r 42 61 53 52 (222 | .297 | .244 83 55 60 || 28.752 | 28.624 | 28.698'| 28.691 
5 52 51 43 482¢|| .257 | .196 | .186 66 52 67 || 28.693 | 28.871 | 29.009 | 28.858 
6 40 52 43 45 -203 | .1386 | .209 82 35 75 29.170 | 29.270 | 29.340 | 29.260 
7 41 50 38 43 .190 | .162 | .144 74 45 63 || 29.399 | 29.397 | 29.407 | 29.401 
8 28 62 50 4625|| .117 | .150 | .162 76 27 45 || 29.429 | 29.423 | 29.409 | 29,420 
9 46 69 58 5734|| .169 | .191 | .229 54 27 47 || 29.417 | 29,400 | 29.343 | 29,387 
10 56 73 62 6534)| .282 | .216 | .370 63 22 66 || 29.300 | 29.185 | 29.111 | 29.199 
ll 70 85 72 7525|| .885 | .493 | .455 53 41 58 || 29.010 | 28.956 | 29.077 | 29.014 
12 69 88 64 732s|| .898 | .416 | .433 56 31 73 || 29.011 | 29.013 | 29.029 | 29.018 
18 70 86 64 7334|| .449 | .871 | .464 61 30 77 || 29.067 | 28.995 | 29.023 | 29.028 
14 64 78 57 6634|| .497 | .514 | .466 83 54 100 || 28.983 | 28.869 | 28.903 | 28.918 
15 47 51 45 4725 | .323 | .221 | .300 100 59 100 |} 28.979 | 28.977 29.033 23.996 
16 46 70 50 5534]| .311 | .263 | .309 100 36 85 || 29.116 | 29.075 | 29.100 | 29.097 
17 52 76 55 61 004 | .273 | .3821 86 30 74 || 29.182 | 29.156 | 29.189 | 29,159 
18 56 77 59 64 391 | .3856 | .410 87 38 82 || 29.163 | 29.116 | 29.104 | 29,128 
19 51 78 58 6234|| .3874 | .278 | .365 100 29 76 || 29.125 | 29.033 | 28.991 | 29.050 
20 64 86 67 72%4|| .464 | .518 | .393 77 42 59 || 28.927 | 28861 | 28.917 | 28.902 
21 52 60 48 5334|| .257 | .203 | .260 66 39 78 29.1387 | 29.195 | 29.253 | 29.195 
22 50 67 50 5524|| .284 | .246 | .234 65 37 65 || 29.383 | 29.369 | 29.403 | 29.385 
23 48 70 58 5834|| .189 | .234 | .208 56 32 42 || 29.453 | 29.440 | 29.359 | 29.417 
24 56 84 67 69 -255 | .397 | .489 57 34 75 || 29.270 | 29.148 | 29.066 | 29.161 
25 62 64 55 6014 | .556 | .483 | .405 100 73 94 || 29.091 | 29.1038 | 29.188 | 29,127 
26 43 54 53 50 -209 | .181 | .219 75 43 54 1; 29.262 | 29.273 | 29.209 | 29.248 
27 50 63 51 5424|| .258 | .299 | .296 71 52 79 || 29.162 | 29.183 | 29.280 | 29.192 
28 46 74 64 61%4}| .286 | .363 | .433 92 43 73 || 29.302 | 29.242 | 29.162 | 29.235 
29 65 70 72 69 -516 | .658 | .539 84 90 72 || 29.078 | 29.013 | 28.927 | 29.006 
30 73 84 68 75 .617°| .545 | .476 77 47 69 || 28.843 | 28.858 | 28.936 | 28.879 
31 68 84 64 72 sDdd |) «620 596 85 53 100 |} 28.970 | 28,908 | 28.936 | 28.938 
Some) 5 SS) Sees eee cn) oh ee se See See eel Seco al ee an oe a a ree 
MOANBI = = .522\) osteo eee ae 58°.76|| .317 | .320 326 77 43 Y fn (Pee ee pm 29.116 
eer Mee | eS Sa 
AWICTAL C2 23ssn cnaenosaeeoneae 321 640 | Weaken oso ee eee 
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THE MONTH OF MAY, 1879. 


CLOUDS. WIND. OZONE. ee RAIN AND SNOW. 
7A. M 2PM. | 9PM, |7a.Mlareop.o|/= [a #15 (géele 
: a 3 el lel lal letleal ¢ | ¢ lst [eels 
OD | Sas C0) Rioets: 00 | See ibe | S2~- (10) S—aO)|Peael 2967 lie 27h | eee | eee | ia 
00]2-2==.=- (i) (ae es oe (11) (eee NW] 4) NW] 2j----| Ole 2) 2 59 pay (Los Mee (SE 8 Ae fes a one 
Li ar 90/Cir, St.| 100]St. ----] OINW| 4/SE] 4/J__..| 5/) 66] 42 Eee He go ier ee 
100| Nim. 30/Cu. 10/Cu. ..--| ONWil6]S W/12} 4] 4 63 AQUI RSs = Sa.M.| .26]__. 
Ju} Cu 100} Cu. (11) se Ww |10)\NW/16)/W |10)} 4] 4 57 Bl (ee ae EY Fs 5 ae 
100/Cu 100, Cu. 100/Cu NW] 4i|N Ww] 4/----| 0] 3] 38 52 BO ie alesse att 
90} Cir 90/Cu Ci ee | ee OINW| 2|/----| 0] 4] 3 54 25 
D0 seeu 2-2 00 | eee eS 00 | eee ese OE | 3/8 BE] 3] 4] 2/| 65] 32 
30| Cir 10| Cir (i) eee | ee ONS Wil ia|ze-- | Olle |) oS lPmezOn le ard 
50| Cir. 50/Cir.Cu.} 50}Cir. zae= |) OS 8ISE, 4! 5] 4 80 59 
90| Cir. 20) Cu. 00|ae0 = sw/l6iswjisis | 4] 2] 4]! 86] 63 
SOLCir.Cu.|, 100/22 _ = 60|/Cir.Cu.||S w, 8}S Ww] 8}----| 0/4] 3 90 59 
00) ee -== 50/Cu. 100/Cu. St. ||---.] O]}s w] sjSE] 4/] 4] 4]] 91] 56 
30/Cir.Cu.| 100/Cn. 100'Cu. St. ||----] JS EB] 4IN BE] 8/ 3/1 5]| 981] 46 
100| Nim. (7) ere 5 | Seeds IN |! Sy enno | Olsens (NO ell auld 36 
| 5 | eres We 1B a | O|ln | 6]----] 0] 3] 21] 70] 38 
5}Cu 60) Cir (017) 5 eee ee Dy a==a10)---a) Oiler | mee 8i 41 
0 ee 10) Cir. (iy es N E| 4|N E} 4/----| O}] 2] 1 80 39 
1) 30] Cir 00 | eaee aes Zac) OS E26] 2221 OB Ie 80 52 
20/Cir. LOOmsASts | 100 |sseaee-s Sw] 4is wi] 8jw | 4} 2] 2 88 47 
100/St. 10|St. 00/4225=-2- INE) 8|N |10}--.-] O}] 2] 1 64 31 
00} 2==-==_- OOF ee 30]St. INE] 4/N E] 2)-.--] O}] 1] 2 68 | 36 
30/St. 10/ Cir. 50/St. HB | 4/68, | 88° V4) a2 | 68 | 46 
10|St. 80/ Gir. St.| 00)--.....- sw| 4/sw] 8----| 0] 1] 2|| 85] 52 
100| Nim. 100|/Cu. St. | 100|St. NB} 6/N E] 8]----| 0) 8} 2 69 40 Isa. o. | 1 Poa 
100;Cu. St. | 100/Cu. St. | 100)/Cu. St. |in B] 4/B | 4]----| 0] 2] 2]| 60 42 
100|St. 100) Cue Sts) 00 eeseeee i s-— Olw { 8]-...] O] 2] J 70 39 
|e 40|St. 100] Cir.Cu.||-...] O}w | 2}---.} 0] 8] 8 76 46 
10) Cir. 7010n0,,Si: |" O0[2eeeec.- Ss 4\s wi12is B/12!| 4] 3 88 63 
ft] ee 30)Cir. (1 (es See s 8is w] 8]....] O}] 1] 2 87 62 
80) Cir. 100|Ou. 100|Cu. St. |is eB} 4/8 w] S}----| 0} 3) 3]] 87] 62 
ee | eee | cee ee ee | eee [ees |e | ee —|-—|—|—]—— 
| oe WN eee Sal aeee cae nea |o-| --o-| --|----| --||209) 208) 172.50) 45°, 77] 
fe tS ee 
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A 
< 
~ 


29.029 
29,166 
29,064 
28.952 
28.966 
29,003 
29,354 
29.300 
29,110 
28.838 
29.097 
29,006 
29.159 
28.963 
28,520 
28,862 
29.312 
29,407 
29.402 
29,300 
29,134 
29,164 
29,174 
29,165 
29,096 
29.082 
29.013 


BAROMETER, 
Repvuced TO FREEZING POINT. 


A 
rv 
a 


29.105 
29,122 
29.021 
28.896 
28.966 
29,148 
29.303 
29.225 
29.001 
28,864 
28.962 
29.025 
29.107 
28.777 
28.514 
28.972 
29,300 
29,448 
29,349 
29,182 
29.089 
29,157 
29,127 
29.107 
29.059 
29.018 
29.055 
28.876 


= THERMOMETER, Pressure oF Varor,||Etative Hustipiry, 
7 IN OPEN AIR, IN INCHES. SATURATION. 
y i ea 
° 
a . 
3 E 
gM fe i Pee |e A ee 
Bate eg ee eral et cea eal cota ae 
1 52 51 46 492¢|| .388 | .374 311 100 100 100 
2 45 58 54 5234|| .275 | .365 390 92 76 93 
3 52 54 50 52 361 | .418 361 93 100 100 
4 51 73 67 632g|| .3848 | .442 | .522 93 55 79 
5 61 73 60 642¢|| .473 | .545 | .426 88 67 82 
6 53 64 45 | 54 $21 | .230 | .251 80 38 84 
7 46 70 52 56 192 | .823 | .334 62 44 86 
8 64 78 64 6824|) .403 | .875 | .403 67 39 67 
9 60| 8] 69] 71%|| .396 | .897] .430]| 7} 34] 61 
10 70 82 62 7134|| .621 626 | .460 85 65 83 
j1 64 78 62 68 .497 | .588 | .556 83 62 100 
12 64 80 64 7224|| .529 | .487 | .464 89 48 77 
18 62 80 63 6834|| .460 | .349 | .386 83 44 67 
14 62 65 66 6434|| .899 | .583 | .570 72 94 89 
15 70 77 56 672g|| .586 | .601 | .449 80 65 100 
16 54 70 53 | 59 390 353 | .269 93 48 67 
17 47 67 51 55 .249 | .303 | .321 77 46 86 
18 53 70 58 6034|| .348 323 | .365 86 44 76 
19 54 75 61 6334|| .835 | .519 297 80 60 55 
20 63 80 61 68 .306 | .561 | .418 62 55 77 
21 69 83 59 7034|| .462 | 1.030 | .500 65 91 100 
22 64 82 70 72 .529 | .650 | .464 89 59 77 
23 66 90 68 742¢|| .536 | .665 | .658 84 47 90 
24 74 89 75 | 7934}| .641 678 | .826 77 50 95 
2a) 79 92 71 8025|| .856 | .680 | .682 87 46 90 
26 76 83 74 77% || .652 637 680 73 56 81 
27 72 86 67 75 745 | .610 | .662 95 50 100 
28 62 66 59 6234|| .491 | .639 500 88 100 100 
29 63 76 65 | 68 -446 | .541 | .483 77 50 78 
30 63 82 65 7034\| .510 | .460 470 88 42 73 
Sum. a wee | Secs el eee skel eccte Wes toe nee || beets] | ee eeccal coe cool ea ae een | rr 
iG) eee (aera) se 66.02\| .460] .512| .463 82 59 e4 
See | \K eS, 
PAMONALC cans ocetcne eee aes 478 75 


a  ————— 


THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1879. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
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CLOUDS. 


x 
ie 
& 


Per Cent of 
Cloud. 


100/Cu. St. 
100/St. 
70|}Cu. 
60) Cir. 
100|Cix. St. 


90/Cir, Cu. 
80|Cir. St. 
10|/Cu. 
20|Cir. St. 
100/Cu. St. 
100}Cu. 
20)Cu. 
ON) ne ane 


100|St. 


60) Cir. St. 
20] Cir. 
90|Cu. 
100) Cu. St. 


2P.M. 


Per Cent of 
Cloud, 


100/Cu. St. 
100) Nim. 


60) Cir. 
90|Cu. St. 
100)Cu. St. 
30/Cu. 


[Le a a a — Vi ~ eT — Dale — a ee — 


Go OO Set tt 


WINDS. 
9P. M 7 A. M.{2P. M. 
S Cy eg eae a ae 
onl aa A l—e1A |& 
100}/Cu. St. ||IN E] 1|N E] 4 
100/Cu. St. ||N 1jN 1 
60/Cu. Bee Ole Ais 
90/Cir.Cu.||w | 1jS w] 5 
00) Eesea oe Sw] 4|Sw] 1 
00) 252-s-2 Nw] 2(N 5 
OO) === --26 SE] 2|S w| 4 
00 | Eae= aac Sw] 1/s 2 
O0\S-22.22 Ss 1js w| 5 
OO} -<<-3 5 Sw] 3|S w] 8 
00) ~~ Eee ON: 6 
OD 222-2-=2 N 5|Nw| 6 
O0ze-css.5 N 1|E 2 
O00 | scencee Ss 3|S E | 2 
100| Nim Sw] 3|S w| 9 
LU eese ee N 4|N E] 6 
OU easaeece N 3|NWw}] 6 
10}Cu N 1|N 4 
(11) eee sane | LOE 3 
UU eRe eee s 2\|s 6 
20|St. SW| 3]----| 0 
OO en ose ese eae 0; W 3 
OD} eeceeoet pene O;S wi] 4 
10} Cir. Sw| 1/S W| 7 
90|Cir. Cu.||s w| 1)8 W| 5 
100);Cu. Sw| 2)S Ww] 8 
100) Nim. Sw| 3/S W| 6 
70| Cir. Cu.) |N 1)Nw} 2 
70|Cu. N 3\Nw]| 4 
WU asses) | as 0|/E 2 


—————_— ————— ——-, -§ 
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Ol seancua~ 


OZONE. 
2 |Z 
a 
cle 
A 
4) 5 
3 1 
2 2 
4 3 
3 2 
2 2 
1 2 
2 2 
3 1 
1 2 
3 ii 
2 1 
2 2 
3 3 
3 5 
3| 2 
2 2 
3 0 
2 2 
2} 2 
3] 5 
3 0 
1 1 
2 3 
Sia 
2 2 
2 4 
3 0 
2 0 
2 3 


= gohect fos beceall = SMT Sem 


REGISTERING || RAIN AND SNOW. 
é | ¢ |ee |. |s2|2 
52 | 43 |'4a.m./9 por} 1.22]. 
rn Ie a eee | SSS | oe 2 
57 | 44 |I8a.m.| 7°80 | 98) 
76:|\ . 60vl|-sessc}e-couate eames 
a | P| Rs 
66.) 884 {-ace let 
(ee (amar i | i Me ow 
Sool. cos. o-- alte aos eee 
S74) G0). 2225 teks eee 
Ce (eg | eee | 
gp |) dtlpeen eee 04} _. 
i Dey | ees Side? 
ee |) sc 
79.1. 60 isecss lt .ce- |e 
ae a | eee ee | tee 
Ti 187 esses sn) 
70 |). AD loose te ee 
75) |, AY Worse ee ee 
ea ee of | ees AEN | Se 
7g (| eames Lee Se |S ns 
85 56 lb Pp M.J7 P.M] 49). 

| 85 |) 68:|\----2¢ fee. eee 
98. | 60) |foes=|)-occce (eee 
95 | 68 |lo-s--|ccecaleaelee 
3) | ome ee ce 
CO ha | eg 19]... 
89 68) (7es We tooo ees Be 
67 ay | eee = Da. me ]) cl6iee 
81 | * OB [leo-co-| once 
a (ee 9 | eee eS ot 

Rama Sete | Pures) yee 5 2.87] .. 


OO 
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B 

Zz 

° 

_ 

me 

fy 

© . 
~ a 
< < 
A é 
1 66 


74 
67 
10 73 
11 78 
12 65 | 
13 74 
14 74 
15 80 
16 77 
VW 64 
18 59 
19 65 
20 65 
21 74 
22 67 
23 73 
24 66 
25 64 
26 67 
27 70° 
28 64 
29 67 
30 68 
31 70 
Sums. |-....- 
Means| ------ 
Average 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


THERMOMETER, 
IN OPEN AIR. 


aot 
ht | 
85 67 7236 
91 73 7734 
83 79 79 
74 60 6634 
83 66 712 
86 77 78 
81 71 73 
85 68 753 
85 70 74 
79 76 76 
80 67 75 
Chile Fads 7884 
90 73 79 
95 74 81 
96 80 8535 
91 66 78 
74 59 652 
79 65 6724 
s2| 67| 71% 
89 67 7034 
92 74 80 
s1.| 73.) 788 
81 67 71336 
75 64 6834 
80 69 71 
84 64 71% 
s2| 66 | 72% 
s6 | 70| 7334 
83 | 67] 7234 
83 66 72% 
88 69 7526 
Sacean lane 74°.03 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


] Ife EP . 
PRESSURE OF Varor,| RELATIVE HUMIDITY, BAROMETER, 


oR PERCENTAGE OF 


: oTeR EDUCE REE : POINT, 
IN INCHES, Ria pinvont Repvucep to Freezing Port 


ea) te ay Me DE ee Pa a a A ’ 
< rw rv < ry AY <4 rw A S 
t a Q ~ a o ~ a oO = 
543 420 457 79 85 69 || 29.282 | 29.198 | 29.195 | 29,295 
612 | .529 |} .581 90 36 72 || 29.216 | 29.165 | 29.208 | 29.196 


-483 | .532 | .456 78 63 88 |} 29.086 | 29.164 
-470 | .581 | .470 73 72 73 || 29.304 | 29,262 
.340 | .581 | .841 45 72 91 || 29.202 | 29.113 
90 || 28.933 | 28.896 


78 || 28.915 | 29.061 


70 || 29.058 | 28,988 
95 || 28.983 | 28.899 
89 || 28.726 | 28.696 
76 || 28.923 | 28.936 
81 || 29.017 | 28,994 


73 || 29.092 | 29.063 
66 |} 29.138 | 29.06: 


54 || 29.035 | 28.984 
82 || 29.161 | 29.135 
94 || 29.198 | 29,185 


50 || 29.266 | 29.211 
89 || 29.219 | 29,211 


.240 | .476 | .497 28 32 59 ;; 29.181 | 29.102 


90 ;; 29.006 | 28.934 
75 || 28.877 | 28.874 
94 || 29.056 | 29.050 
90 || 29.016 | 28.946 
89 || 28.900 | 28.864 
78 || 28.941 } 28.979 | 29.030 | 28.983 
66 || 29.029 | 28,975 | 28.987 | 28.997 
75 || 29.020 | 29.024 | 29.077 | 29.040 
78 || 29.144 | 29.134 | 29.155 | 29.144 
70 || 29.200 | 29,186 | 29.157 | 29.181 


28.967 | 28.906 
29.056 | 29.054 
28.925 | 28.962 


| 
.705 | .759 | .856 81 67 87 || 29.120 | 29.023 | 28.941 | 29.028 
28.500 } 28.888 


.573 | .580 | .565 80 52 80 | La- b ee eee 29.057 
--—-—- -oOoOoOoO_OOSY — 
573 i nn | MERTEN nnn 
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THE MONTH OF JULY, $1879. 


CLOUDS. | WINDS. onon E. Reatsrnto| RAIN AND SNOW. 
7A. M. 2P.M. 9PM. |7A.M./2P.M.|9P.MJ> [3 g | 3s [ea 
= Ie er a a |Ralé 
S ap 3 2 2 ¢| lidclo=|| € | gd lise la |sele 
83| ; lgzl = (82 2/512 lel le ae ze z a EE Be a= rs 
so| = |55| 2 |so| = || [8] 2 [5] 2 |Elesl@sil 2 | 2 || Ss | 2a [eel 
Fy 4 |S Mo [ey | Ale|A ls|Aa lela [4 a a A |R*lA 
1) re (11) | 2. OO fe Se S E] 4/8 4).__.]| 0} 3 1 88 GY [23 25s eae 
50/Cir.Cu.} 90)Cu. 100} Cu. Sw] 4/S wi] 8|-....| 0] 3] 3 95 65 || In Nil ght. 10]_- 
100/Cir.Cu.| 100) Nim. 90/Cu. St. |ISW] 5|/S W/12/s w| 8} 3] 4 90 C79 | (eae ee Ss) [2 
100} Cu. 60/Cu. rt) (ee N |19\N 4}_...] 0] 2] 2 76 AD 113 205-)|-. 222 eee 
50! Cir. 60/Cu O0lessttess E llbspach P| lseee lave) wala 24 84 6B) 3223 | ee eee 
1 ae 60/Cir. St.| 100]/Nim. |/s w! 4/sw| 7/sw| 4) 3] 3|| 89] 65// 3°30} yd 
100} Nim 90/Cu G0 2a 28 = ----| O|N E| 8iS wi 2|| 5 1 82 53 | eee 9a.u.| .d1}.- 
100]Cu. St. | 10/Cir. St.} 00/-..-..-- Nw| 6\w |12iw | 1] 1] 3s || 87] 55||In Nilgnt. | .09}_ 
100;Cu.St. | 30)Cu. 00! oss Sw| 3)w | 8]----] 0) 3] 4 87 BO esscstaas oo loeeeiias 
100]Cu. St. | 100/Cu. st. | 70/Cu. St. |---| ofs w] 6]....] 0] 4 | 3 || 83] 65|| 2° |nignt} .17]_. 
30|Cir.Cu.] 90/Cu. St.| 00]-...--.- sw] 5|/w | 8|--..] 0] 5] 3/| so} 52]! 79 lap mn} 09]. 
OOPS 25 30/Cu. COs esa OLNVE ljs w| 4) 4 3 89 59) | ose oes eee 
10|Cir.Cu.| 20/Cu. 10| Cir. Ss 1]S w]| 8]---.] 0}] 3 4 95 5 fs eel | areas ee S| 2 
10} Cir. 20|Cu. See ae Sw] 4|w S|(s255 120 Silas 97 69)'|| 25] seeee a eee ie 
90)Cir.Cu.| 20) Cir. O0|ies asec = Sw] 4|sSw] 8/....| 0} 3] 2 96 FU | (eee Pee ea |S) = 
60|Cir.Cu.| 10/ Cir. wlcir, [0 |:.|swh2iww|2].s| 2) or] 49] ee 
(| ee BO, Cir: nal) 00|2--=ss- WwW | 4INW| 4/-...] 0] 3 2 78 AT | stake x eee eee 
1 50/Cir.Cu.} 00]-.------ via] Ol We fr Slacce OH) © | SiN Bah” ashe ie es wea 
Meee 00} = k= O0lizee-2=—2 Nw] 1]w | 3|Nw| 2] 2] 3 85 yh | Eee sl jesse as |e |) 
60/Cir.Cu.| 0] -...___- 00):222. 5.4 S E] 1/S Wj 3]-.-- A 3 1 89 + 3) | feeireaiaes| |e a] || 
Ti 10] Cir. i Sees 0 |..[8 | S)--ss) Ol 8 a) Sh). 60 iNight)225) eee 
100| Nim. 90} Cu. 20/Cu. Si} -6hw | 52/0 a aay Ban GB 2 eee Night | 1.13] _- 
100/Cu. st. | 80] Cu. Ones tees 0 |iiw | 4in | al} 4 |] se] 56]] 3:8 lye) 25]. 
90/Cu. St. | 00] _....... 10|Cu. St. |INw| 3lw | 2]..-.] o] 2] 2// 78] 53||--W]. eatew feeee ee 
O0\eo--=--5 90|Cu. 50) Cir O's os heaee OVE One S 1 85 > | Peon | Sal jee Od 
100) Cu. St 30) Cu. OOpees---<5)|---. OS Wil2|-e ee) Das 85 BY ocansn || acudonl aoe 
OO eee. 2 40)Cu. 10|Cir. w | 2iw | 8}.--.] Oo] 2 1 82 Ly (| (emeaaesl (Bspeeme eel [Pose fe 
eae go|Cu. | 100/Cu. st. |isw| 2}w j12/-..-] 0] 5| 2/| 86} 60|| wNilent, | .05]_- 
30|Cir. St.} 50/Cu. Olecaees a2] Olw | Thecn| O) 8.) Bal ST) 60'|-. 2b eee 
(| | a Ota w | tie | Shes] Ol 8 | Ti) eo") J eel ee 
(| Sens OLR a Od) eee 0 |..[w | 8lenc1 OF 22 il OOP pet se) oo ee ee 
SE NS) (Ell VOTE eteeen Reece seen | Meme (mem Paes (een) [amet ae Matra (A | Dy se fen Pe CE 2.19] .. 
Po rae | iene ea liccceeah eho eee 2.90 | 2.13)|86°.84| 58°.06||_.....]...---] |. 
__ ee z 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


. ae “ Hate de eer [RELATIVE Humiprry, 
a | more [papnar |e eae 
© | 
“ 

Saye Balt tree | ee pee eta et HU Pig) 
2 HU Vita pepe Gain san een bee AG bens 
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BAROMETER, 
REDUCED TO FREEZING POINT. 
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OZONRF. Reaistes,. Tages, 


Temper- Barometer 
MONTHS—1879. ature oe eee | te Free, | 100d | a 
Air. Bree. ing Point. Day. |Night.| Max. | Min. 

January.-.-.-..- 19°.19 094 39 29,130 68 | 4.00 | 4.48 | 26°42) 97941 .49] 6% 
February...-.--- 20°.40 105 92 29,107 | 73 | 4.54 | 5.01 | 27°64} 99.96] 143] 11 
Maven . 5.4.2...) $8°,19 .152 78 29,002 56 | 3.93 | 4.30 | 40°.86 | 23°40] 1.57] 1% 
eh) Bie ee 44°,84 £195 66 29,050 44} 3.00] 4.00 | 56°.93 | 319.00 | 1.25 % 
MER. Soe. t 8 2 58°.76 321 64 29.116 40 | 2.79 | 2.68 | 72°.35 | 43°.77 | 2.45 |..-_-- 
Wane. toes 66°.02 ATS 75 29,073 43 | 2.43 | 2.03 | 78°.50 | 51°.10 | 2.87 |___..- 
St 7 eid Soe 74°.03 573 71 29,057 36 | 2.90 | 2.13 | 86°.84 | 58°.06 | 2.19 |..____ 
Wniruss._ 2223 70°.00 494 70 29,100 35 | 2.58 | L76 | 82°.26 | 62°16 | Len oe 
September---_-. 56°.21 .356 73 29,052 47 | 2.87 | 253 | 66°.66 | 42°.563 | 3.19 |....- 
October ......-.. 57°.28 £395 76 29,160 55 | 3.32 | 2.81 | 66°.74 | 45°.14 | 1.67 |..-_-- 
November..-.--- 38°.22 .198 75 29,0027 68 | 3.53 | 4.63 | 45°.03 | 289.60 | 4.55 | 430 
December...---- 97°.46 .129 30 29,032 84 | 2.97 | 3.87 | 33°.45 | 18°.74 | 355 | 6.18 

Average -._-_- 46°.88 291 76 29,080 B4 | 3.04 | 3.86 | 57°64 | $49.68 | __-__.] 2.2 

BUMS 4523s} oto ozs. | ose oe | Soo Be ee Re ne eee 26.82 | 30.18 


*For the observations for the months of November and December I am indebted to’Dr, H. B. 
Baker, Secretary of the State Board of Health. 
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